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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICH BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo. A, Grierson, C.I.E., Ph. D,, 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p. 270.) 
Additional Note by the Translator. 


URTHER studies, during the four years that have elapsed since Dr. Burkhard’s Essays 
began to appear in an English dress in these pages, have enabled me to ascertain the 
ground principles of the changes of consonants and vowels which form so prominent and so 
puzzling a feature of Kiémiri grammar. The following rales should be taken as superseding 
those given in § 15 on pp. 342 and 343 in Vol, XXIV. for 1895. 


15. (1) The vowels ¢ (6), ¢ (é) are frequently confused. One is often written for the 
other. J is often pronounced as ¢, and é asf, So also there is a similar confusion between wu, 
#, o, and 6, 


(2) Just as in English a final e is often not pronounced, but modifies the pronunciation 
of a vowel in the preceding syllable, aa in the words ‘tub’ and ‘tube,’ so, in Kaimtrt, the 
vowels 4, @, and », when at the end of a word are usually not pronounced, but modify the 
pronunciation of the preceding syllable. Moreover, just as in Italian &g is pronounced hard 
before a, but soft before ¢, so in Kaémirt a following palatal vowel affects the pronunciation of 
® preceding consonant. 

The three final, vowels above alluded to are called ‘métré-vowels’ by Hindi grammarians, 
They are always indicated when writing Kismiri in the Déva-nigart character, diacritical 
marks being sometimes added to warn the reader that they are not pronounced in the ordinary. 
way. When writing in the Persian character, an i-mdiré is represented by sér, but d-mdird and 
u-métré aro hardly ever indicated at all. The reason of this is that i-mdtrd not only affects a 
preceding*vowel but is also itself slightly pronounced, while ti-mdird and w-métré only affect 
the preceding vowel and are not themselves pronounced. A final ¢ is not always an i-métré, but 
is sometimes folly pronqunced. In such cases it docs not affect the pronunciation of s preceding 


vowel, and, inthe Persian character, is written witha Ké, Thus, uA Agsti, elephants, but 


Pay 
Ste 4-8 hasti-sgt, with an elephant. In transcribing Kidmirt words into the Roman character 
mi trd-vowels are conveniently represented by small letters above the line. As d-métré and u-méird 
are not written in the Persian character, they are not indicated in the transcription in Dr. Bar- 
khard's Essays, but for the sake of clearness they will be indicated in the transcri; on in the 
following notes, It may be explained that all nominatives singular of masculine substantives and 
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adjectives of the second declension end in w-métrd, and that the nominatives plural of the same 
end in i-mdtrd. The nominative singular of all nounsand feminine adjectives of the third 
declension ends in d-mdiré. The same rule is followed by the sorist tense of verbs, the masc. 
sing. ending in @-métrd, the masc. plur. in émdird, and the fem. sing. in é-méfré. A very few 
feminine nouns, such as pith‘, a book, end in #-mdtré, and a very few masculine nonns of the first 
declension, such as hons*, a boatman, end in é-mdtré. The chenges which yowels undergo 
before maétrd-vowels sre known as epenthetic changes, and are as follows :— 


The vowel a before u-métré becomes 0, pronounced something like the first o in ‘ promote.’ 
Before t-métrd it becomes a, pronounced like a German #; and before i-métré it becomes 4, 
pronounced something like the short sound of the ¢ in ‘bite.’ Thus, base Aast-, au elephant; 


? vw 
nom. sing. “—* host*, nom plur. “= hastt, Base rafh-, a rag ; nom. sing. #3 cath®, Root 
we pok, go; aorist Sy poks, he went ; gt pach®, she went; obo pals; they, mnzc., went. 


The vowel @ before u-méiré, and also before a non-final u! becomes 6. Before d-métré it 
becomes 4; and RRR EIMIN before ¢, when perce: a” it also becomes 6, Thus, base 


te@ug-, a lamp; nom, sing. “y= teéng¥, nom. plur. 6 : Le tedngi. An original shékur, an 
image, hes become 7590 phékur. Base jéfh-, beloved ; nom. sing. masc, #2 sth; nom. 
sing. fem. ev foth@; nom. plar. mase. < G fotht. Base m@l-,s father; nom. sing. J9 
m6 ; ace. sing. «x! Le mélis, but abl. 4/ls mali, because the fally pronounced (is final. Root 
trév, forsake ; aa masc. sing. 937° trou, plar.. 31) trovi, fem. sing. 915 trict, 

The vowels ¢ and ¢ become yw before u-méfrd, and remain unchanged before the other 
mdtré-vowels. Thus, base nechiv-, a boy; nom. sing, ae nechyue*, but nom. plur. 5a 


we 


nechivi, Root liv, plaster; aorist sing. masc. y fywes, fem. »/ liv, plor. masc. »/ lie’. Root 
hek, be able ; aorist sing. mase. aa hyukw, fem. e hech*, plur. masc, 54" heli, 


The vowels f and é become yf before u-métré, but ¢ does not change before the other 
métrd-vowels. Before the other métrd-yowels and before i which is not final, £ becomes ¢. 


Thus, base nil-, blue; nom. sing. masc. dx nydls, fem, e n#j*, nom. plur. masc. si nil, 
Base ésfn-, a pillar; nom. sing. ww teyén®, acc. sg., kt tetnis ; abl. ee: 5 tréni ; nom, plur. 
ot tein’. Root chir, squeeze ; aorist sing. masc, me chyiir®, fem. »t= chir®, plar. masc. at 
chir;. Root phér, turn; sorist sing. masc. we phyé, fem, we phi;*, masc. plur. aH 


phir‘, Sometimes f re & before @-métrd. Thus, base kil-, how many ? nom, sing, os 
masc. kydi*, fem. <* kdts4, 

The vowels « and. never change before any mdiré-vowel. Neither does the vowel o, 
Thus, root wuchh, see; aorist sing. masc, +43 wuchhy, fem, 425 wuchh®, mase. plur. 45 


touchit ; bis, parch ; 394 Béem, Sy bix®, 35) Bist ; scoth, rise; 41s woth, Ps wotsh®, aSyrcotht, 





- 
3 This change does not take place in infiuitives like Wj mdrun, to beat, 
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The vowel 6 becomes @ before all méird-vowels. Thus, base péth-, a book ; nom. sing, 
ox path’, Base lién-, a dog; nom, sing. we hdnw, nom. plur. ws" hin’, Base kir-, a girl; 


* - - 
nom. sing. »9 tir", Root bés, hear; aorist sing, masc. 39? lis, fem. ip bér®, plur. mase. 
3» biz’. The letter 6, also becomes @, before an tor u which is not final. Thana, ace. sing. 
exis hémis, but abl. 4534 héni. It however remains unchanged in the case of infinitives like 


7. 
39? bézun, to hear. 


It will be observed that nowhere have I quoted above any examples of feminines plaral. 
The reason is that these always end in either ¢ or ¢, neither of which ever affects a preceding 


vowel, Thus, the aorist fem. plur. of pak is te! pache; of trav is %91,3 tréve ; of lic is %! 
lire; of chir is tyre chfre; of phér is Bytes phére; of wuchh is ten, wuchhe; of biz is ie 


‘ 
bisa; of woth is deny wotsha ; of bie is 845% bie. 


3. Consonants also change before certain vowels, and, conversely, after ts, fzh, 2, and 4, 
eis asually changed toa and y is elided. Compare § 90. The following are the consonantal 
changes, They do not occur in the case of non-listed verbs as explained in § 137 (a), 


The consonant d becomes j before ¢, ¢ and y, but not before métré-vowels, Thus, §, bods, 
/ 
great, fem. % beds, dat. sing. fem. ¢#? baji, nom. plur. fem. ast laje. Root vend, 


‘ / 
bind, aorist fem. sing. SS gand?, plur. 45 ganje; Plup. I. sei gerjyte. 


The letter fin similar cases becomes ch. Thus &4 mot", fats ps’ mochyer, fatness. 
/ ‘ 
+, pat®, a tablet, dat. sing. ¢#7 ).achi, vom. plar, ¢#? pache. Reot iset, cut; aorist fem. 


. ‘ , 
sing. Ss tsat®, plur, 4s? teache ; Plup. LL. y9453 tsachybe. 
The letter fh under the aame circamstances becomes chi. Base kith-, a stalk; nom, sing. 
fem. « both? ; dat, sing. 44a kéchhi, nom, plur. 4406 kéchhe. Base drénth-, hard, nee tye 


drénchhyar, hardness, 4 3:9 dyith®, be was seen: fem. sing. #20 dish®, plur. Aegto déchhe; 


Plup. II. 3934570 déchhyov, 
Note that in none of these three instances, does the change occur in the case of masculine 


nouns or adjectives of the second declension. Thus, the mase, abl, sing. of S bode is st) bedi, 
mot tg! bujk. winit ha nad dak. plar. is ot baden, not ws! Lajen. ; 

The letters g and ? become j before fi-mdtr, e, and ia but not before i or i-m4tré. Thus, 
root dag, pound ; norist mase, sing. So dog, plar. Se dag ; fem.sing. ¢° de®, plur. tn daje 


Base wél-, a ring ; fem. nom, eb woj*, Root pal, protect; aorist mase. sin J 
ase rd om, | ' ; - Sing. Ur? pél*, plar. 
JL poli; fem. sing. ey pi*plar. 4a ly paje; Plup. I. sey pajyse, ; 


Under the same circumstances, the letters |; and £h become ch and chi respectively. Thes, 
at / 
Ss datuke, » duck, nom. fem. ef batgch*. Root thak, be weary; aorist mase, sing. 643 
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— SSS ee ee 
f 
thok™, plur. 43 thak!, fem. sing. ee thach’, plur. as? thache; Plup. IL. »s3e® thachyée, 


Base hokh-, dry, yt ae hochhyar, dryness, fem. sing. = hochha, dry, plar. tag" Aochhe. Root 
Iéich, write ; aorist fem. sing. 45% lichh', plar. tee léchhe; Plup. II. gyeg léchhybv. 

Under the same circumstances the letter ¢ becomes fs, th becomes tah, d becomes , and n 
becomes #7; and when the vowel that follows is ¢, that vowel becomes a, or, when say, a. Soalsoa 
following y iselided, Thos, base rat-, night ; nom. plor. 2 rite’, Base tat-, hot ; FE tater, for 
tutor, heat. Root kat, spin; aorist fem. sing. F kate", plar. ast katsa; Plup. IL. oe hatase. #5 


as a hank; nom. plur. ofl kotsh*, Root woth, arise; aorist fem. sing. 3 wotsh*, plur, 
den wotsha ; Plop, I. 92429 wotshde, aif grand, @ counting, pom, plar, 558 grant, Root 


lad. bnild; sorist fem. aiagtist Igs#, plar. sh laza, Plup, IL. 5 wy lazév, Base thad-, high, 
eer 
583 thazar, height. Base yfran-,an anvil, nom. pluor. ey yirend. Base fon-, thin; J 


F le if 
tater, thinness. Root ran, cook; soriat fem. sing. w) ran", plur. ws rama y Plop. IT. 59+) 


rane. 
f 
Under the same circumstances, A becomes sh, Base hih-, like; yi=* hishyar, likeness ; 


fem, sing. we* hish", like. 


Note os before that none of these changes occur in the declension of masculine nouns of 
the second declension, 


4. The soft aspirates gh, dh, dh, and 4A have completely disappeared. Even when pandita 
write them they are not pronounced, The corresponding unaspirated letters are substituted for 


for them, Thus ni gur, a horse, for ghurv, Prakrit ghédé, Sanslrit ghilakah; cgx biy*, a 


brother, for Hindi Shai. The soft aspirate jh has become softened to rf, ¢. 9, wis? ééeun, to 
hear, Sanskrit dudhya-té, Pr. éujjha-t. 


Asin other Indo-Aryan Vernaculars the cerebral 7 has almost completely disappeared, 
and n is substituted for it, Thus, af kon, the ear, Pr. kanné, Skr. kernal, 


HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 
BY MAJOR J. 8, KING, M. BR, A, 8, 
(Continued from p. 323.) 

Index to the Map. 

Note, — The letters after the names correspond with those in the borders of the map, and 
indicate the square in which the mame will be found. In this map the compiler has 
endeavoured to represent the Dakhan as it was in A, D. 1565, shortly after the battle of 
Taliko}. 
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ON THE INDIAN EPICS.’ 
BY M. NARAYANA SASTEI, M.A. 

Tue object of this article is to offer some criticiems of Frof. Weber's History of Indian 
Literature, especially of the portion desling with the subject of the great Indian Epics. He 
bases his argument for fixing an earlier date for the Muhélhdrata than for the Réwéyana on 
the following grounds :— 

(i.) That the Rdméyana is on allegory, and has therefoie no historical foundation 
deserving of the name. 

(ii.) That it indicates the colonisation of Southern India by the Aryans; and that this 
event could not bave taken place before the settlement of the Aryans in Upper 
India which is the theme of the Mahdbiérata. 


We now propose to teat the learned Professor’s conclusions, though at the outset we 
must admit that we have no historical data on which to base our arguments. And we muy as 
well say at once that in our view of the Ramayana and Mahdibhérata the former is of a 
remoter antiquity than the latter. We shall now give below the various grounds on 
which this conclusion has been arrived at. 


(1) Both the Réméyapa and the MahkébAdrata abound in exaggerations. Now there is 
nothing extraordinary in ‘exaggerations which are to a certain extent permissible even in 
ordinary conversation. Thus, we call a man of brilliant intellectual powers, an intellectual 
giant, a very strong man & Hercules, a very wise mano Socrates or a Solomon, and so on. 
We aro therefore naturally prepared to come across exaggerated accounts of the eventa related 
in epic poetry. But even then the fancifn) exaggerations indulged in by Valmiki in ha 
jmmortal epic, the Réméyata, are such as a modern is not prepared for. Ravana, for instance, 

1 [I print this article as an interesting result of the attitude of orthodox Hindus towards their great Epics, and 
not by way of ondorsing the views or the arguments contained in it,—Ep,] 
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had ten heads and twenty arms. His form resembled a mountain. He was so strong that he 
could disturb the seas and uproot moontain-tops, He defeated Kubéra, and carried off his 
aérial car Pushpaka. Being as tall ag a movutain-summit he obstructed the rising of the sun 
and the moon with his arms. He was a terror to the three worlds. He conquered Indra, the 
Gandharvas, Yakshas aod others, He was 60 powerfal that even the sun and the wind obeyed 
him, The sea was calm in his presence (Idlakdada, earya 15), And there is a detailed 
description of his wonderful exploits in sergas 14 to 34 of the Ditarakieda, And this mighty 
Rivaya was squeezed in his arm-pit by Vili, a monkey-chieftain who carried him to the four 
seas, in the waters of which he (Vili) performed his evening worship (Uttarakdnda, sorga 34). 

Rivaya set in motion the mountain Kaikisa, the abode of Siva, which so greatly provoked 
the deity that he pressed the mountain with his too. Thereupon Rivana's arms were crushed 
beneath the weight of Siva's toe, and he kept on roaring for thousands of years. And hence 
the name Ravana (U.K, earga 16), Kumbhakarna was Ravaga’s brother, of gigantic propor- 
tions, looking like » mountain with his form towering to the skies. He was roused by ten 
thousand elephants (¥. K., serge 61) marching across hia body. The demons wero unable to 
withstand the force of his breath (¥. K., sarga 60). He swallowed monkeys who issued from 
his belly through his nostrils and eara (¥. X., sarga 67). 

Indrajit was, as his name signifies, the conqueror of Indra. He conld by his psychic 
powers make himself invisible (Y. K., surges 44 and 45), Rima cut off 101 times the heads of . 
Ravana, which grew again whenever cut off. Kabandha was a headless demon with arms a 
yéjana ( = 8 miles) in length, having his month in the belly (A. K., sarga 71). Hanumat, the 
minister of Sugriva, was a monkey. Ho was well-versed in the Vélas and in al) grammars 
(A. K., serga 3), His wonderful flight across the cecan and the extraordinary exploits achieved 
by him in Lahka are desvribed in the Sunderakdnda. Sargas 73 and 74 of Yuddhokénda 
describe the hypnotic trance of Rima and Lakshmana brought on by Indrajit; the flight of 
Hanomat to the Himalayas to fetch medicinal herbs Known as mritasotjiorni and visalyakarent 
and his speedy return to the battlefield with the uprooted medicinal mountain, The monkey 
army of Rama ia said to have constructed a bridge connecting India and Ceylon by throwing 
into the sea rocks, eéas and monntnins (¥. E.,sarga £7). While only a boy Rama killed 
Tidaki who waa endowed with the strength of a thovaand elephants (Bdlekdnda, sargas 25 
and 26). While a youth be vanquished Paraéurims, a world-renowned warrior who rid the 
earth of Kshatriyas twenty-one times (B. K., sarga 76), Git, the wife of Rima, was born. of 
no woman, but was found by king Janaka while he was ploughing the field for sacrificial 
Porposes, 

From tho above it will be seen that the whole story of the Rimdyana reris Upon & series of 
wild hyperbolies and astounding improbabilities. All the characters who figure in the epic are 
eudowed with a form and strength which are never found in mortals, All the scenes of the 
Réméyaa are painted in exaggerated colours, Almost all the incidents, such as Rima's birth, 
the origin of Sita, Rama's boyhood and‘adventures, Sitii's display of her extraordinary strength 
in playfully bandling the bow of Siva, Rima’s destroying 14,000 Rakshasas in the Janasthina, 
the appearance of Maricha in the form of agolden deer, Havana's appearance before S{t& in the 
form of a sannydsin, his throwing off his disguise, his carrying off Sita in an aérial car, his 
encounter with a vulture named Jatiyn, the formation of Rima's friendship with Sugriva, « 
monkey chieftain, Hanumat’'s flight to LaikA and return therefrom with the news of the 
existence of Sita, Rama's march to Laika with a mighty army composed of monkeys who could 
use rocks, trees and mountaing as missiles, the construction of a canseway by-the monkeys 
across the channel betwoon India and Ceylon, their enconuter with demons ‘who when they 
please can either sex assume or both,’ the destruction of Ravana by extraordinary means, and 
Rima's return to Ayidhyd im an aérial car, are ton certain extent, merely the product of the 
poet’s brain. The reader of the Ramdyona is of all times.made to feel that the actors are not 
moving in a mundane sphere, 
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Bat on seratang to the Mahdbharata we find that, fall of exaggerations as it is, it very 
often gives pictures of real life. Thus, to our mind, there is nothing extraordivary in 
Yudbisithirs’s losing his kingdom by playing at dice, his exile with his brothers and Draupadi, 
their living disguised at the court of king Virata daring the thirteenth year of their exile, their 
open declaration of war, the operations of their warfare and the destraction of Duryédbana’s 
army. Moreover, the Mahdhdrsta deals with men and not with monkeys and demons as does 
the Ramiyaca, And though the Pandavas and the Kauravas are often described as endowed 
with a strength andenergy almost superhuoian and us performing wondrous exploits worthy of 
the gods themselves, we tind so much in their nature, their actions and movements and their 
modes of thought that is common to hamanity that we cannot help feeling that, after all, they 
are men. We can very well conceive how among mankind disputes might arise between two 
parties, how these dispates might end in war, how assistance might be rendered to both the 
parties by their respective allies, how the operations of war might be conducted on a very 
graud scale, how heroes might distingaish themselves on the ficld of battle by their brilliant 
warlike achiovements, and how one party might win the day. But the idea of a human hero 
attempting to wage war against a mighty demou with the aid of a host of monkeys is so very 
unnatural that we are compelled to arrive at the conclusion that the Ramayana must 
have boen composed ata time when the Aryans were a most simple and credulous 
nstion, They were, in fact, so simple and imaginative that they could belicve in ‘the 
possibility of anything and everything. But at the time of the Mahabhfrata the 
people became mor») pre:tical and less simple and credulous, and hence the sao per 2 
is that the Ramiya a is more ancient than the Mahabharata. 


(2) In the 10th sarga of the "dlukduda, a saye named Rishyabringa is introduced, 
whose habits and mede of life were very peculiar. He led so solitary a life in the wilderness 
that he did not know what the world was like, He had never seen in his life a man ora 
woman. King Lémapida, the raler of ‘Aiiga, in whose territory people began to suffer from 
want of rain, bethonght himsef of the carious plan of sending to the sage some conrtezans 
with instractions to ose their atmost influence towards making him quit the forest and 
accompany them to his capital. He accordingly put the plan imto exccution. The sage waa 
broaght to him, and as soon as he set foot on the king's territory, rain began to pour down in 
great torrents, This sage was born of a hind and had a horn on his head and hence his name. 
King DaSarntha nt the instization of his learned counsellor Sumantra invited the sage to 
be present on the occasion of the performance of his givamédia sacrifice. Does not the 
introduction of such a mythical personage into the Ramayana point to its very high 
antiquity ? 


(3) Sergas 26 to 30 of the Ayédhyék inda describe a conversation between Rama and 
Sita : how Rima advises Siti to stay at Ayddby4 while according to an oath he went to the 
forest and led the life of a hermit for a term of fourieen years, how Sita refuses to listen to the 


. advice and is bent upon sccompanying him wherever he might go, and how Rama at last yields 


to her argoments and praises her for her incomparable virtue. 


Sarga 9 of the Aranyakdnda contains the advice of Siti to Rima, not to make himself an 
enemy to the Rakshdsas without due provocation. Suryas 47 and 48 of the same hands describe 
the conversstion between Sita and Rivana while she was on the point of being forcibly carried 
off by him to Laika. Sargas 20 to 22 of the Sundarakdgda describe the conversation between 
Ravaga and Sita when the former visits her with lustful feelings. Serga 26 of the same kinda 
contains her lamentations, Sargat 117 and 118 of the Yuddhekdrda describe how Rima 
refuses to acknowledge her as his wife, how she tries to convince him of ber chastity, and how 
at Inst she makes up her mind to ascend the funeral pyre. Serga 48 of the Uttarakdnda 
contains Sita’s geatle message to Rama on her hearing from Lakshmaoa that she was banished 
to the forest by Rama. 
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Adhyaya 12 of the Vana Parvan of the Mahdbhérata contains Draupadi’s lamentations before 
Krishoa. She throws herselfon the merey of Krishga while she very severely takes the Pandavas 
to task for their being mere passive eye-witnesses of the disgrace she was subjected to by the 
Kaaravas, who dragged her by the hair into the midst of a mighty assembly, Adiydyas 27 to $2 
of the same Parvan describe a conversation between Draupadi and Yudhishthira ; how she exhorts 
him to avenge her wrongs on Duryédhans, how she expatiates on the evils of forgiveness 
carried too far, how Yudhishthira in reply points out the evil consequences of anger, how he 
maintains his theory that forgiveness is never lost, how Draopad! is inclined to question the 
wisdom of Providence in making the weak to suffer and the innocent to be oppressed by 
the strong and the wicked, how Yudhishthira checks her atheisw, and inculcates the moval that 
Virtue is its own reward, and how at last Draupadi censures the conduct of those who leare 
everything to chance withoot exerting themselves in the least. In adhyéyas 231 and 232 of 
the same Percan we find that Satyabhima comes to Draupadt and asks her how it is that, 
while cher five husbands are so very kind towards her and are so ready to carry out her 
slightest wishes, she (Satyabbima) was not able to win the affections of her busband. Drau- 
padi replies to this in her own dignified tone. First she scorns the idea of enslaving a husband 
by having recourse to the influence of drugs, and then lectures on the duties of a wife, and 
relates how she herself waits upon her husbands, how she generally conducts herself, how a wife 
should regulate her conduct in the presence of ber husband ss well as, in hie absence, in the 
presence of her Lustand’s relations, and how she should worship the Brahmans, and so on. 

A pernsal of the above sargas and adhydyas of the Raméyana and the Mahébhérata will 
clearly indicate that Draupadi is far superior to Sita, both in point of intellect and in point of 
practical wisdom. From the Rémdyana we learn that Sita was highly virtuous and that she 
was well-versed in the code of morals relating to the duties of a wife towards ber husband, that 
she was gentle and simple, that her message to Rima, when she was banished by him to the 
forest on the ground of her having been suspected by the people of Ayddhya of unchastity 
towards her husband, was kind and well-meant. Stti was then placed in a most nnenyiable 
position and yet she did not’in the least reproach Rima. On the contrary she advises him 
to rule the kingdom wisely and well. We thus find her to be the gentlest of her sex, of a 
calm and resigued spirit, and readily yielding to the decree of fate. Torning to Draupadi, we 
find that she was as virtuous as Sité and of a loftier intellect. She was capable of giving 
advice to any person in matters social, political, moral and religious. Her advice to Satyabhima 
and Yudhishthira was fraught with wisdom and truth, and might well serve as a code of laws 
for the conduct of men and women in the present day. Sita could very well advise her 
husband to take her to the forest along with him, but she conld not, like Draupadi, read 
lectures to him on the evils of leaving everything to the chapter of accidents. The arguments 
which Draupadi brings forward in support of her theory that man should always exert himself 
in this world if he wishes to attain success and eminence ate simply irresistible, 

In Sita we fail to find that pride, that confidince in self, that courage, that intellect 
and that resolve not to tamely submit to the decree of fate, which so eminently characterise 
Dranpadl. When Yudbishthira had staked even bis wife Draupadi and lost her in gambling, 
the wicked Dury ddhana, ivspired with passion for her, sent & messenger named Piadtikamin 
with orders to bring her immediately to his abode. The messenger went to Diaupad!, informed 
her of all that had taken place, and asked ber to accompany him to the abode of Dhritarashtra 
48 ordered by Duryédhana, She was thunderstruck on hearing this news, but gathered sufScient 
Presence of mind to ask him very pertinently whether her husband bad first staked himself or 
her, If he had staked and lost himself first and then staked her, then the- question naturally 
rises whether, being a slave himself, he was ina position to exercise any authority over his 
wife. Would this question have suggested itself to any ordinary mind ? Again, her eloquent 
and stirring appeal to the assembly of kings when she was threatened with disgrace by 
Dubéadsaua and her argaments against the validity of the play at dice show that she was indeed 
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a high!y intellectual princess and bad safficient wisdom, courage and presence of mind to address 
an august assembly. 


It is clear then from the above that while Sit4 belongs to an age of ignorance and 
simplicity, Draupadi bolongs to an age of wisdom and rofinement, and that the age of 
the Ramayana is therefore anterior to the Mahibharata. 

(3) In adhydya 147 of the Adi Parvan we find the following incident related :-— 


Doryédbana and his conngellora Karna and Sakani formed plan for tho destruction of 
the Piindavas. The plan was this: They engaged the services of a Mléchohha, named Puré- 
chana, who was a clever architect, and instructed him to build at Viracdvata a palace out of 
combustible anbatances such ag lac, hemp, resin, straw, bamboos, etc. When the palace wns 
erected they ingeniously indaced the Pindavas to pay a visit to Virapivata, where a festival of 
Pajupatior Siva was to take place at the time, and they gave instructions to Puréchana to 
receive thom kindly at Virapivata and to take them to the newly erected palace. He was to 
set fire to it on some night after assuring himself that the Pandavas were sleeping inside in all 
confidence, This plan became known to Vidura, uncle of the Pandavas, the qualities of whose 
head and heart were excellent, and who, throughont the Mahdbhdrata, played the part of an 
admirable preacher on morals. Vidura, then, seeing the danger which threatened the Pandavas 
made up his mind to reveal the plot to Yudhishthira and to pnt him on his guard. With 
this object in view he accompanied Yudhishthira on his way to Virapivata and opened a 
conversation with him in the Mléchchha tongue in order thatit might not be understood by all 
the others. Yudhishthira, of course, understood him and took care to see the catastrophe averted. 
From this incident wo learn that at tho time of the Msah&bhirata, the inflnence of the 
Mléchchbas was spreading slowly over the country and that their language was known at least 
to a few of the royal household. Now what could this Mléchchha tongue have been ? 
Assuredly, it could not have been the spoken language of Hindustan, for, if it had been, all 
would have onderstood Vidura's conversation with Yudbishthira and thus the object of the 
former would, have been frustrated. It could not have been the language spoken by the 
non-Aryan tribes of India for the reason that that was too insignificant to attract the notice of 
kings; nor could it have been a language known to all the royal household, since Yudhishthira’s 
brothers were unable to catch the significance of Vidura's expressions. It will thus be seen 
that it waa neither the language of royalty nor that of the people. It must therefore have 
been the language of a nation of foreigners who, we should suppose, bad made their 
influence felt by the kings of Hindustan. 


In the Bamiysyga, however, we find no trace of the existence ofsuch an influence. In 


_ fact we fail to discover that any character, whether principal or subordinate, had a 


knowledge of the Mléchchha tongue. We come across only two passages in the Réméyona in 
which allusion ig made to the Miéchchhas, One of these passages describes how the Cow of 
Plenty belonging to Vasishtha created hoards of various tribes such as Yavanas, Sakas, Pahloves 
and Mléchehhas for the purpose of attacking Viivamitra who tried to carry her off by force 
(sargas 54 and 55 of Fédlekdnda), Even here the poet does not deal with them as real 
characters, but representa them as having sprang from the Cow of Plenty in a miraculous 
way. The other passage referred to is to be found in sarga 3 of the Ayédhydkinda, where the 
kings of the north, the south, the east and the west and the Miéchcbha kings are represented 
as paying homage to king Dagaratha. We thns see thatin the whole of the Rdémdyana, we 
find only two allusions made to Miéchchhas and only one to Yavanas, Sakas and others. 


In the war-portion of the Raméyane we find no allusion made to them, But in the war- 
portion of the Mahdbhdrata we find several allusions made to them as follows: — (a) In 
adhydya 26 of the Drina Parvan, Bhima is said to have slain a Mléchchha king of the Aigas, 
(4) In adhydya 93 of the same Parvan, the Yavanas, the Sakas and the Paradas are said to 
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have fought against Arjuna, (c¢) In adhydya 119 of the same Parvan, the Yavanag are said to 
have been defeated by Satynki. (d) In adhyaya 122 of the same Parvan,a Mléchchha force 
headed by Dubsasana fights against Sityaki. (¢) In adkydya 81 of the Karna Parcan, Arjuna 
is said to have been attacked by the Mléchchhas with an army of clophants. (/) In adhydya 
20 of the Sulya Parvan, a Mléchchha king, Salva, is said to have proceeded against the 
Paglavas and to have been slain by Satyaki. 

It will be evident from the above that at the time of the Ramayana the Aryans had 
less to do with the Miéchchhas and tho Yavanas than at the time of the Mahibhirata 
and that the Hamfyana therefore belongs to an earlier age. 

(4) As regards the modes of warfare which were in vogne at the time of the Ramayana 
and of the Makdbidrate. In proof of the greater advance made by the people in the science of 
archery ot the time of the Mahdéhdrata than at the time of the Rdmdyana, we may recite the 
different ways in which Rima and Arjuna were subjected to a trial of skill in archery at the 
time of their winning the hands of Sita and Dranpadi respectively, King Janaka of Mithila 
announced his intention of giving his danghter in marriage to him who could string the bow of 
Siva, which was in his possession, Rima, as we all know, not only strong the bow, but also 
broke it to pieces. King Drupada, however, assigned no such easy task to the man who 
sought the hand of Drnopad! in marriage. King Drupeda expressed his desire of bestowing 
the hand of his danghter on him whe could by means of an enormous bow shoot five arrors 
simultaneously through o revolving ring into a target beyond. Arjuna was the only hero who 
achieved the exploit, 

Again, in the Rdmdyona the construction of the army was simple. In sarga 4 of the 
Yuddhakdvda we find Rama disposing his army-as follows. Gavya and Gaviksha march forth ia 
front of the army, Rishabha protects the right wing, Gandha and Gandhamidana the loft, Rima 
and Lakshmana move in the centre, Jimbavyat, Sushéna and another monkey bring up the rear. 
Sarya 3 of the YuddAskinda gives on account of the fortifications of Laiké and other details 
from which we learn that Rivana maintained an army composed of horsemen and elephants, that 
Laika could be approached by four gates, at each of which was stationed a host of Rakehasas, 
provided with arms, stones and machines and iron weapons capable of kill ing one hundred persons 
at a time (éalaghnis). In sarges 43 and 44 of the Fuddhakdnda the Rakshasas are said to have 
used all sorts of weapons, such as swords, maces, darts and arrows. They were mounted on 
ears; they blew conches and beat drums. But the monkeys fighting on the side of Rima used 
trees and mountains as their weapons. They had no cars; nor did they blow conches, They 
could not boast of horses or clepliania, Rima and Lakshmana were the only characters who 
discharged arrows. The cara of some of the Rikshasa chiefs, such as Ravana, Indrajit, Atikiya 
aod others, had also standards attached to them, Rimaand Lakshmana, having no cars to mount 
upon, were borne on the shoulders of Hanomat and Aigada while engaged in battle, It was 
only when Rima and Ravana were engaged in combat that Indra, seeing that Rama did not 
enjoy equal advantages with Rivana, sent him his own car with Mitali as charioteer. 

In the Mak#bhérata, however, we find that the Pandavas and Kauraras fonght on equal 
terms, both the parties being provided with cars, horses and elephants, both using bows and 
arrows and all sorts of other weapons. Yudhishthira, Bhima and Arjuna had conches bearing 
distinctive appellations, that of Yudhishthira being called A yaya, that of Bhishma being 
called Pautdra, and that of Arjuna being known as Dévadatta, Krishna also had a conch named 
Péachajanya, Each car warrior had a particular standard attached to his car, Ben adhydya 
17 of the Bhishma Parvan and adhydya 105 of the Dréna Parven, the latter of which is devoted 
to the description of the standards of the car warriors assailing Arjuna, But what forms the 
distinctive feature of the Mahdbhirata war is the disposition of the army into arrays 
known in Sanskyit as vydhar, On each occasion the army is arranged in a particular array 
calculated to give it the greatest advantage over the enemy. A small force may by this 
arrangement be made to appear as if it were a very large one. 
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We here enumerate some of the arrays referred to in the Bhishwa and the Dring 
Pareans : — 





(a) The Sdchimakha array (BAishma Parcen, edhyéya 19), 
(6) The Krautcbiruna array (8. P., adhydya 50), 

(c) The Garnda array (BD. P., adhydya 56). 

(2) The half moon (2. P., adhyiya 56), 

() and (/) The Makara and the Syéna (HB. P., eddyitya 69). 
(g) and (4) The Mandala and the Vajra (5. P., adhydya 82), 
(i) The Sringataka (B. P, adbydya 89). 

(j) The Sarvatébhadra (5. P., adhydya 100). 

(&) The circular array (Dréua Parran, adhydya 33), 


In adhydya 26 of the Dréna Porran, a mode of attacking the elephants, known as 
Anjalikavidha, is alluded to. nl 

Any one who reads the war-portions of the Raw@yave and the Maké®hdrata must be 
impressed with the idea that, thongh the tactics of war had been highly developed at 
the time of the Rémdyaya, it had attained a still higher degree of development at the time of 
the Mahébhirata, The Bhishma Perean, Dréna Parvon, Karna Purves, and Salya Parren, though 
now and then indulging in exaggerations, generally present us with such vivid pictores of the 
operations of the war conducted at the time that we are obliged to admit them to be based on a 
scientific and approved method. There is less of arrangement and method and more of 
exaggerations and improbabilities in the Rémégana than in the NeAdihdrate. The combats 
between the Kaurava and the Pipdava warriors are described by the poet with greater 
minuteness of detail, with greater display of the knowledge of the science of warfare and 
with more artistic skill than the fight between tho monkeys and the Rakshasas ix described 
in the Réwdyane. The appearance of the warrior in the field of battle; his supervision of 
the army, bis being recognized by the enemy by means of the figure marking his standard, 
the enemy's coneeqaent preparations for war, the cantions arrangement of the troops, the 
loud roars of the combatants, their engaging in battle in right earnest, the discharge of their 
weapons, the combat ceasing as soon as one combatant falls insensible from the attacks of the 
other, all these and a thousand other details invariably repeated in every combat stamp 
the Maha&bhérata as decidedly more modern than the BRaméyana, 


(5) With regard to the number of kingdoms flourishing at the time of the Riudyana 
and the Mahdbhérata respectively. In the Ramdyana the names of a few kings are mentioned 
In serga 13 of the Bélakénda, Vasishtha issacs instructions to Sumantra, the charioteer of 
Dagaratha, to invite all the kings of India to be present at the sacrifice to be performed by 
Dagaratha for obtaining progeny. Particular reference is here made to (1) Janaka, king of 
Videha, (2) the king of Kail or Benares, (3) Yudhijit, king of Kékaya, (4) king of Kézala, 


(5) Lomapada, king of Afiga, (6) the king of Magadha, (7) the king of Sindhu, (8) the king 


of Swavira, (9) the king of Saurishtra. There are two other passages in the Rémayana where 
references are mude to kings in general. One of these occurs in carga 66 of the Baldkdnda 
where king Janaka states to Vidvimitra that many kings seeking the hand of Sita in marriage 
came to his court and tried their strength on the bow of Siva, but he does not DAMe even & 
single king. The other passage isto be found in sarga 3 of the Ayédhydkinda where king 
Daéaratha is described as being surrounded by the kings of the east, the west, the south, and the 
north together with the Miéchchha kings and others, but no particulars are there given about 
the kingdoms ruled by them. This ia rather a meagre account of the kingdoms flourishing in 
India. It ia not easy for us to couccive why the poet, who devotes page after page to the 
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description of even trivial incidents, should be so very reserved on this point, and should 
content himself with mentioning only aboot half a dozen kings in particular, unless we 
Jook for its explanation in the fact that there were only a few kingdoms then flourishing in 
India, The South-Indian kingdoms referred to by the poet in general terms were either not 
in existence or were not known to the poet. The former supposition seems more probable, 
seeing that the poet who displays so much knowledge of the kingdoms of Aryivarta and 





divided into kingdoms which were ruled by their respective kings much in the same way as 
Northern India then was. There are on the contrary many passages to show that the whole 
of Southern India was infested by savages headed by monsters, such as Viridha, Kabandha, 
Dundubbi, Khara, Dishana and Trigiras, all of whom acknowledged the sway of Ravana and 
took pleasure in disturbing the rites and penances performed by the Aryans and in swallowing 
all the oblations offered by them to the gods, They exercised as it were a check on the advance 
of the Aryans into the South, We also find that there were other tribes who, though generally 
deserving to be classed as barbarians, were well disposed towards the Aryans. We thus 
find no trace of the existence of civilised rulers in Southern India at the timo of the 
Ramayana, 

Let us turn to the Mahébhérata and see how man kings are spoken of in that epic,. In 
adhydya 188 of the Adi Parvan, more than 100 princes are mentioned as Draupadi's snitors, 
In this list of princes, who for the most part belong to Northern India, is included the name of 
king Pandya (see adhydya 189) who, ns we all know, was a prince of Southern India. 


In adhyéya 34 of the Sabhé Parvan, wherein are mentioned the various kings assembled to 
witness the performance of the réjas#ya sacrifice by king Yudhishthira, we find, among others, 
the following kings spoken of :—(1) Kuru kings, Dhritarashtra, Daryédhana and others, 
(2) Subala, king of Gindhéra (the modern Kandabar), (3) Salya, king of Madra, (4) Jayadratha, 
king of Sindhu, (5) Bhagadatta, ruler of Prigjyétisha with the Mléchchha tribes, (6) Vasudéva, 
king of the Panndras, (7 and 8) kings of Vaiga and Kaliiga, (9) the king of Malwa, (10) the 
king of the Andhrakas, (11) the king of the Dravidas, (12) the king the Sisnhalas, (18) the king 
of Kasmira, (14) the Valhika (Balkh) kings, and (15) Mivella, who seems to be the king of 


the Karnitas. 

In adhydya 4 of the Sabhd Parvan, the following kings among others are said to have waited 
on king Yudhishthira : — (1) Kamatha, king of Kambdja, (2) king of the Madrakas, (3) Palinda, 
king of the Viritas, (4 and 5) kings of Aiga and Vanga, (6) king of the Yayanas, (7) Sruta- 
yudha, king of Kaliiga, (8) Jayastna, king of Magadha, etc. 

In adhydya 9 of the Bhfshma Parven, we find a very exhaustive geographical sketoh given 
of the Bhiratavarsba now known as India. It gives the names of the principal mountains, of 
all the rivers and all the provinces of India, with the names of the several tribes peopling this 
vast continent, and as the provinces of India are named after the tribes who inhabit them, one 
name serves the double purpose of being the name of the province as well as that of the people. 
Any attempt to repeat the names of all these provinces here would unnecessarily swell these 
pages. We shall therefore mention the more important only. (1) Kuru (the region pear 
Delhi), (2) Pafichdls, (3) Kaliiga (the Northern Circars), (4) Mateya or Virata, (5) Kasikésale, 
(6) Sindhu (the country of the Upper Indus), (7) Utkala (Orissa), (8) Kadt e Hennaes, 
(9) Kunti, (10) Avanti (Malwa), (11) Vidarbha (Berar), (12) Kérala (Canara), (13) Vidé 
(North Behar), (14) Magadha (South Bebar), (15) Malaya (Malabar), (16) Vaiga (Eastern 
Bengal), (17) Aiga (Bhagalpur), (18) Valhika (Balkh), (19) Saurishtra (Gujarat), 
(20) Kékaya (region bordering on Sindhud@éa), (21) Andbra (Teliigina), (22) Dravids- (the 
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tract on the Coromandel between the Godavari and the Kavéri), (23) Karnataka (Mysore), 
(24) Chéla (the whole of the Tamil country with K&aichi or Conjeveram as its capital), 
(25) Trigarta (the tract between the Sutlej and the Sarasvat!), (26) Kambdja (the country, 
adjoining the Hinda Kush mountains), (27) Kismira (the province of Kashmir), and Chédi 
(the modern Bundelkund). 


It will thus be seen that at the time of the Makébhdrata there were hundreds of king doms 
flourishing in India in the place of the few which were in existence at the time of the Réméyana. 
In the lists above given we find allusions made to the kingdoms of Chéla, Pindys, Kérala, 
Teliigina, Karnitaka, Malaya and Dravida, etc. Thus from the absence of any alinsion in the 
Rémdyana to any of the kingdoms of Southern India, from the positive assertion that the 
whole south was occupied by barbarians, and from the various statements made in the 
Mahabhérata in regard to the existence of several kingdoms in the south, we are !ed to infer that 
Southern India, which at the time of the Rémdyava was a mere wilderness, was subjected to 
the influence of the Aryan civilization at the time of the Mahébhérafe, and in consequence 
gave birth to many kingdoms. And this inference therefore confirms our view that the 
Ramfyans is more ancient than the Mahabhérata. 


(8) From the Intter part of the dyédhydkénda and the Aragyakéeda of the Raméyena and 
the Vana Parvan of the Mahdbhdrata, we get an indication as to whether at the time of the 


| Réméyana or of the Mahdbhdrata the country contained the largest number of forest tracts. 


When Rama set out from Ayddhya to pass the fourteen years of his exile in the forest be 
was accompanied by Sité and Lakshmana. After having passed the ontskirts of Kéeala ho 
came to Srifigabé@rapura, on the banks of the Ganges, which was the residence of Guha, the 
king of a tribe of hunters and an intimate friend of Rima‘(serga 50 of the Aranyakénda), 


Having crossed the river Ganges by means of a boat procured by Gaha Rama approached 
the sacred Prayiga, the modern Allahabad, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamni, a place to which even to-day millions of people flock from all parts of India at all 
times of the year and more especially at the time of the Makara-sathkramana, the passage of the 
sun into the sign Capricornus, 


(The Hindus have always taken delight in following the courses of great rivers, whether 
upwards from wide estuaries, where for many a mile the strong fresh current battles with the 
sea-waves, or down from the monntain-cradles, where the young waters steal from green flowery 
slopes or shadowy hollows, or borst in fuller volume from blue ice-clefts or low-browod rocky 
eaverns, From soch birth-places start the pleasant pastoral streams immortalised in verse and 
the great historic rivers that have beheld the secrets of the past and borne the pomp 
and wealth of the world. The influence of Western civilization may continue to spread al! over 
India, the Universities may set their stamp annually on Masters of Arts by the hundred 
and on Bachelors by the thousand, societies may spring in thousands in all paris of India 
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lapse of time nor the spread of foreign influence can wholly efface.* Fortunately for the 
sons of India the words of such mighty men as Satmkarivharya and Vidyaranya, cxhorting 


oe 


them not to forsake their own religion and philosophy, the like of which are not to be fonnd in 
all the religious systems and philosophies of the world pat together, are still ringing in their 
ears, And whenever these words fail to exercise their full influence on the minds of the people, 
there are not wanting in the fag end of this century of denationalisation, men who 
could by the influence of their teaching and example open the eyes of millions of India's erring 
sons to a sense of the deep obligation they owe to their ancestors who have bequeathed to them 
a most valuable legacy in the form of the Upanishads the beauty and sublimity of which are 
now being so well appreciated, strange to say, not in India, but in Europe and America. To 
such men we owe vur life-long gratitude. ] 
rt Rima was welcomed at Prayiya by Bharadvaja who advised him to spend the yeors of his 
exile at Chitrakfta at adistance of 10 krdias or 20 miles from Prayaga. Here Rima was 
weleomed by Valmiki (Ayédhyakixde, sarge 56), who wade arrangements for his permanent 
residence, From the description given of Proyiga ond Chitrakita we find that they were the 
ubodes of ascetics, practising penance without fear of being disturbed by the people. Rima‘s 
residence at Chitrakita was marked by many events, such as Bharata’s visit, Riima’s learning 
the news of his father’s death, Bharata’s requesting Rima to return to Ayédhyaé, Rama's firm 
refusal to comply with Bharata’s request, Jabalr's remarks tending to atheism, Rama's reply 
thereto, Vasish{ha's remarks thereon, and Bharata’s return to Ayédbya. The ascetics found 
themselves persecuted by the Rakshasos at Chitrakija, and left the place. Rama also followed 
their example and went to Atri’s residence. The Ayédhydkinda closes with an advice given by 
Atri to Rima to be cautious in his movements in the forest, which was infested by the 
Riksiasus, to whom all ascetics who Lappened tobe unclean fell an easy prey. Kiama now 
regularly commenced his entry into the forest, and all his subsequent achievements, together 
with the abduction of Sité by Ravana are described in the dramyakduda. The very name 
Aranyakénda indicates that the incidents related therein tock place in the forest. They are 
too well known to require comment here. It will thus be seen that, on leaving Ayodhya, Ria 
proceeded in a south-western direction till he reached Prayaga and Chitrakita, and thence 
proceeded westwards to the hermitage of Agastya near the Vindhya Mountains, Thence he 
directed his steps towards Taichavall, the moder Nasik, near which is Janasthaina. It was 
here that Siti was carried off by Ravana. Quitting Patchavafi Kima proceeded by slow 
marches to Kishkindha, the modern-Humpi in the district of Bellary and thence finally went to 
Laika or Ceylon, The whole country lying to the west and south of Aysidhyi was a 
wilderness. From the Balokavda it will be scen that the country to the east of Aytdhyé with 
the exception of the kingdoms of Afnga (Bhagalpur), Vidéha, the capital of which, Mithila, 
corresponds probubly to the modern Janakpur in Nepal, also abonnded in forest tracts. 
Let us now turn to the Moldbhdrata, In this epic only three forests are spoken of, viz., 
the Kamyak on the banks of the Sarasvati, the Dvaita Vana and the Naimishiranya, And we 
find that the Panlavas, afraid of being recognised by Duryédhana in the thirteenth year of 
their exile, were obliged to assume varions disguises. This simply tells us that the forests 
then exiatiag were not very extensive, and that a man who took refuge in them was 
aNeehs sgprabinuite ‘of detection, In the Aéméyana, on the other hand, we find that 
Rama entered athe forests of the south, making himself sure that the people of Ayodhya 
would wt reach him there. But it may be argued that in the Mahabharata the wanderings of 
the Pandavas during the period of their exile were confived to Northern India ; to this we reply 
’ as has been seen above, only a wilderness at 


that the greater part of Northeru India also was, above, on 
the time of the Riwiyana, And Southern India, which was described in the Hdméyana an 
an extensive forest fit to be the abode of wild beasts and demons, is represented in the 
= or Gel a most (nteresti ” proof of the very «mall effect that Western learning and inVestigu- 
iwacuaanagla the ween Nativer of Iodia? And doce oct thie eacerma chow bow, while sdopting the 
manner, the educated Nativc ie still a complete strarger to the substance of European thought ? — Ep. | 
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Mahdbhérata as having been in a highly civilised state, as will be seen from the fact of several 
kingdoms being referred to therein as belonging to Southern India. From this we may 
safely conclude that the Ram4yans is of a higher antiquity than the Mahabharata. 

(7) In the Mahabharata sre to be found repeated allusions to the story of the 
Ramayapa as follows:—(a) In adhydya 85 of the Vana Parcan, in which is given o 
description of the various firthas or sacred places of pilgrimage which should be visited by any- 
one desirous of acquiring religious merit, allasion is made to Srifgabtrapura us the place 
visited by Ramu, the son of Dasaratha in days of yore. (4) In adhy@ya 99 of the same Parvan 
is described the contest between Rama and Parasurima, The details of the conflict as given here 
differ a little from those given in the Ramdyana, For instance, in the Vana Parvan, Paragorima 
is saidto have proceeded to Ayédhyé to test the skill of Rima ont of curiosity, whereas in the 
Rémdyana he is said to have met Rima while the letter was returning from Mithili to 
Aybdhy& soon after his marriage. And Parasurima went to him not out of mere cnriosity, but 
ont of anger at his (Rima’s) having broken the bow of Siva on the occasion of his marriage. 
(c) In adhydyas 273 to 290, the whole story of the Rdwdyana is given in an abstract, which 
agrees in most details with the Raméyana. The winning of Sita by Rama is passed over in 
silence. But we can account for this and other omissions by supposing that the story as given 
n the Muhdthdrata is only an epitome of the Kiméyana. There are also some alight 
variations, but these do not affect the general tenor of the plot. (d) Portions of the Rémdyana 
are alladed to in adhytya 149 of the Vung Parvan, in the Dréna Parcan, Sinti Purvan and 
Harivuhia Parean, 

This very clearly indicates that the story of the Rdmdyena was current at the time of the 
Mahdébhdrata, But the story of the latter epic was not current at the time of the former, as 
will be seen from the total absence of any allusion in the Ramayana to the war in Kurukshétras 
as well as from the fact that the epic makes no mention of the name of even a single character 
who figures in the Mahdbhdrata, These facts conclusively prove the priority of the 
Ramiyane to the Mahabharata. 

(8) In the Bilakdnds, sarga 4, we find that Valmiki was desirous of presenting his work to 
the public; and that, seeing no other means of accomplishing his object he had recourse to the 
very ancient practice of handing down works to posterity by means of oral communication. 
He accordingly made Kai and Laya, the sons of Kima, recite the whole of his composition, 
But in the case of the Mahébhdrata, it was notso. In the first adhydya of the Adi Parvan we 
find that as Vyasa went on reciting his composition, Gayésa closely followed him writing down 
what he recited. We may therefore safely conclude that the whole of the Mahabharata 
was reduced to writing when it was first presonted to the world. Professor Weber 
asserts (Indian Literature, p. 194) :—“ It is not known on what grounds that the Mahdbhérata 
was originally handed down orally like the Ramdyana, and was only subsequently fixed in 
writing.” We have to conclade from this either that the learned Professor did not read the 
first adkyéya of the Mahd+hdrata, or, what is more probable, that, having read it, he was not 
satisfied as to the truth of the statement made therein. But to us, there is nothing ineredible in 
the statement, seeing that a peculiar system of shorthand might have been in existence al the 
time of the composition of the Mahdthdrata, aud the shorthand writer of this epic was so clover 
in his craft that he offered to andertake the task on condition that Vyisa should keep bis (the 
writer's) penalways basy. To this Vyisa agreed, but he in turn stipulated that Gandia should 
not blindly write to his dictation but should try to understand the meaning of what he wrote 
Thus with the avowed object of puzzling the writer Vyasa introduced. some sabe wei ‘\ 
and there in the Maha‘h/rata and when Gayééa paused to catch their fall significance, ¥ me 
took advantage of this intertal and got ready a thousand verses for dictation, And ‘i 
ie rPripoataea ee bebe: we Sie gar ai ear Ae ara ar |) 

OU verses still form a puzzle to all learned mev, Prof. Weber (Indi ; 
pr. 237 wut 188) states that the whole of the Mehdhidrata could not oe ine 
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single writer, and that even at the war-portion of the MehdZicdrate many generations must have 
Jaboured belore the text attained to ao settled shape. Sir Monier Williams (Jndion Wren, 
Lect, SUL p. 371) states that ihe compilation of the Mahathdrafe must Lave proceeded for 
centuries. We are quite at a loss to know on whet gronnds they have made these assumptions, If 
they think it too lengthy and of tov complicated a character to be composed by « single author 
they are mistaken, To Shukspeare is aseribed the authorship of thive doen plays and of some 
minor poems, all of which taken together consist of more than 100,000 lines, which heis said to 
hare written in. his busy life of on actor, And if Shakspeare, with all the inevituble cates and 
anxieties of un actor's life, should huve found time to write wearly 40 plays, why could not Vyasa, who 
Was a tage living mainly on wild fraits and-roots, free from all cares and anxieties, living * far frem 
the madding crowd's igavble strife," awd afford to devote his whole time to his work, be able to 
compose 200,000 lines ora little more? Sir Walter Scott, who lived in the first quarter of this 
century, is known to the eduvated world as agreat peet, novelist, biographer and historian, Fle 
composed nearly 40,000 lines of. poetry, and wrote the Waverley novels which ocenpy more than 
4,000 closely printed pages octavo. He is also the author of a book entitled Yhe Wales of « 
Crandfather, which is the History of Scolland from. the beginning of the eleventh century to the 
middie of the eighteenth, abounding in uarratives from the Scottish chronicles, It occupies nearly 
SU pages of the deseription given above. He has also written the life of Napoleon in four volumes 
demi-octuvo, exch cousisting of about 250 closely printed pages, He has written besides these 
several otlier works, Now, taking these works as a whole, we find that they have greatly outstripped 
the Mahihhdruts it length, A still more brilliant instance of this wonderful capacity for writing ix te 
be found in Viilydragya who flourished 500 years ago on the bauks of the Tungabl adr in a 
village callet Panipa, Ne was the minister of king Bukka of Vijayanngara, Tor a fuilidletail of is 
works the realer js re‘erred to the Indian dnfiquary, pp. 248 and 249 of September 1898, When 
we thus think of the complex character of his works and their immensity it becomes impossible for 
us to deny that Vyisa was the real author of the MahAbhifrata. 


Tho style of tho Mahibhirata is the same throughout. It is grand, puzzling and deeply 
significant, And if ¥ariations in style occur here and there, it is became the style is made to sult 
the requirements of the plot. Thus, in the description of battles, the style would be sngyestive of the 
sentiments of heroism, wrath, disgust ; in the description of love scenes, it would be suggestive of 
the sentiment of love ; in the deseription of scenes exciting pity or sympathy, it would be suggestive 
of the sentiment of pathos. In other respects it remains the same throughout, Thus from the 
fact that at the time of the Ramfyana the art of writing was not invented by the 
Aryans, but was invented by them later on at the time of the Mahfibhirata, we infer 
the priority of the Ramiyana. 

(9) At page 186 of the [istory af Indien Literature Prof, Weber says that the names Kurn, 
Pafichalas, Arjuna and Janaméjaya, which occur in the Mehdbidrata, occur also in the Vojer Védu, 
and urges this fact os proving the high antiquity of the epic. We are, however, of opinion that 
these names occurring in the Yejwr Véda have simply been transferred to the heroes of the Mahabha- 
rata by Vyisa for reasons best known to himself, and that the fact of the nan-ea referred to occurring 
in the Mahdbhdrata will in no way help Sanskrit scholars towards fixing the date of the epic. It 
may be stated, however, that the Yajur Véda, was composed after the Mahfibhfrata, 
and that the names occurring in the latter were imported into the former. We say ‘n 
reply that the name Rima also occurs in the Hig Fédo, Mandala X.,anurdha J. sikta 3, which 
runs a3 follows :— 


agt sear o ar = srareetatt art spars cert! 


® Vidyiranya or Sayaphchirya does not give the same interpretation to the #°itc as was given in ono of the 
Bréhmanes; but this can bo explained by the fact that be wrote his commentaries with & view to explain the aim 
and object of the Rig Fida, which was to praise the gods Agni and others. He did not, therefore, explain the 
wurgested sense of the sdita, but contented himself with the expressed sen-e, In the Nirnkta the wikty is pointed 
ont as one containing « remote allusion to the story of the Radm4yatia, 
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am is explained to mean qppqg. amayiesaid to refer to Sita and ape to Ravana. Cnn we, there- 
fore, conclude from this that the Nawdéyupa should be regarded as belonging to an earlier period thaa 
the Rig Véda? This conclusion everyone knows to be absurd, inasmuch as the hymns of the Rig 
Vide ore wdiitiel by all scho'ata to be the earliest written record in the history of the world, The 
Sanskrit scholara of India, however, explain this apparent contradiction by holding 
that the Védsa, being tho breath of the Supremo, might treat of events past as woll as 
future. Lu support uf ther opinion that the Véues ure the breath of the Supreme, they quute the 
verse with which Wilyarauya beg.ns his commentary on the Fédas, which is as follows : — 
aeq foaiad Far at 4earsiss ana 
jada aad aed Prardrdaeeas it 
Here Vidyaragya identities his preceplur Vidyatirtha with Mahésvara, the Supreme Teing. 


(10) The racy and elegant style of tho RAmAyana is an evidence of its high 
antiquity, The style of the MukwShdrala, though eleyant, is sormewhut laboured, aud shows that 
theepe ie the production of a later uge than the Namdyenu, In the whole of the Auwdyaua there 
ate te be fouwd very iew verses which are difficult of comprehens'on, while in the MaAdbharata such 
terece are uatmleral by the thousand, There are, in fact, vearly 9,000 verses in the lutier epic whose 
full siguilicance it im iaponsible even for pundi¢e tu catch, 


CU) The plot of the Kémidyana is sitnpie. The poet haw always in view the progress of the 
plot. And though there occur now and then various episodes in the Hdlakarda, such as the story of 
Ganga (vargas 35 w 44), the sory of Sagara and hiv GU,000 sous (eargar 38 to-40), the 
story of Lndru’s cutting the furtus in the womb of Diti into seven parts (sarya 46), the story of 
Vamana (sarge 29), the story of the samudramathana or churning of the gem (serga 45), the story of 
Gauiama and Ahalyé (sarge 48), the story of Visvamitra's own descent (sergas 32 to 34), the story 
of Trisahku (sergas O7 to 60), the story of Bunahsdpha (serga G2), and the siory of the fight between 
Vasishtha and Visvamitra (serges 53 to 55), —— the reader never loses sight of the incident, The 
unity of the plot is carefully preserved throughout the epic. Lut in the Mahubhdrate the whole of the 
Sdnti and Anusieana Purrens, which are among the longest of the arvana, ure in ne way connected 
with the main story. They consist of a series of lectares on almost all subjects that vome within the 
range of human thought, ou law, politics and morals and on the duties of kings; of the four castes aud 
of the four-fold divisions of life, They are full of philosophical discussions on the mind, the yiga and 
the adhydtma, and contain plenty of information on cosmogony, physiology, on the divisions of time, 
oa the durations of the four yugas, ete. The Vane Pervan, which may very aptly be compared to a» 
forest in its Vast expanse, is mostly devoted to the description of various legends of old, The exploits 
of Paraguriima (adhydyas 116 to 118), the stories of Nala (adhydyas 62 to 79) and Hime 
(adhyayos 273 to 290), the story of Sagara and his 60,000 sons ( adhydya 107), the story of 
Bhagiratha’s penancea for bringing down the celestial Gaiga (adhydya 108), the ce'ebrated con- 
troversy between Asthavakra and Vandin at. the court of king Janaka (adhyaya 134), the story 
of Mirkandéys (ad/ydyas 187 and 188), the story of Savitri and Satyavin (adhydya 262 to 298), 
wll the:e and many others of a like nature find « place in the Vana Parvan, In adhyiyas 82 
to 95 we find descriptions given of various places of pilgrimage, such aa Pushkera (adAydya 82) 
Karukshétra (ediydya 83), Prayiga (adhydya 85), Bhadratuiga (adhydya 82) and Bralainahiie 
(adhydya 95). ; 

In the Bhjrhma Pervan, the Jambukhénda Nirmdna Parvon (edhydyas 1 to 10) and the 
Bhagavadgitd Parvan (adhydyas 13 to 42) are in no way counected with the main story. In the 
other Parvans also are to be found mony stories quite unconnected with the plot of the Mahdéhdr 
euch as the story of Astika (adhyéyas 13 to 58) in the Adi Parvan and the stories of ‘Sibi, sine 
Bhegireths, Dilipa, Manthala, YVayiti, Ambarisha, Rantidéve, Bharata, Prithu and Paragurime in 
adhydyes 57 to 69 of the Dréga Parvan. Adkydyas 2 to 7 of the Stri Parvan contain the 
excel eat advice given by Vidura to Dhritarishtra whea the latter was overwhelmed with grief at the 
destruction of b's who'e army including bis son, They contain Vidura’s bigh philosophy, his lectures 
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on the transitoriness of things mundane, bis admirable simile in which the world is compared to a 
wildernesa with strange minutevess, his observations on the vanity of human wishes, and his 
explanation of the ways and means by which » man may free himself from the ties of the world. 
Besides there are additions of another sort, such as the adventures of Arjona (Vana Parvan, adhyiyas 
37 to 47), his encounter with Siva and his going to Indraléka, Bhishma’s journey for celestial 
lotnses, hisencounter with Hanamat, ete. (7. P., adhydyas 145 to 154), the albluction of Draupadi 
by Jayadratha (V. P., adhydyas 265 to 270), hima’s encounter with Bakasura and the destruction 
of the latter (adhydyas 109 to 166, Adi Parcan), and many othere rather impossibie to meution 
here, The multiplicity of the subjects treated of in the Mel«dtidrata and the vast knowledge 
displayed. by the poet in matters religious, secular, moral, political, ete., show that since the age of the 
Kamayana the people were making rapid progress in the cultivation of the arts and the sciences, rules 
were being multiplied for governing kingdoms, the duties of the four cas‘es, and the four divisions. of 
life were being clearly set down, 60 that at the time of the Mahabharata all the arts aud seiences 
were reduced to a system and all laws and regulations for the well-being of society codified, The 
Mahathdérata, in fact, indicates a settled state of soc.ety, while from the Kaméyana we learn that the 
greater part of India was not subdued by the Aryans and that they themselves were not eo far 
advanced in civilisation as we find them to have been at the time of the Mehdbhérata. Ii, beaites, 
we bear in mind that the thoughts and actions of the ancients were simple as opposed to those of 
the moderna which are of a complex characier, aud that while the plot of the Eamfyane is 
simple that of the Mahabharata is complex, we will clearly see that the former belongs 
to as carlier age thay the latter. 

(13) The age of the RamAyana was an age of purity. It can be very properly called the 
goldes age of India, We find that Hama was a model son and husband, Sita a model wile, Bharata 
» model brother, Sugriva a model friend, and Hanumat a model minister, The poet himself has 
given expression to the same idea in the following famous verse : — 

7 ae Bateaa TAT CATT | 
afiear aw fag: gareqedt aw wafer: | 
15, sarga 18, Fuddhakdeda. 


‘There was no corruption in those days. Men's minds were pure. No man thought of 
robbing bis neighbour of his wealth and possessions. If Sita was abducted by Ravana, it was because 
Ravaua waa a demon and a non-sAryan. Vices were attributed to Rakshasas on the ground that tLey were 
non-Aryan tribes. But the Aryans-es 6 community were honest, devoted to their elders, and trath- 
speaking. They would not, even at the riak of their lives, etoop to commit an unrighteous action. 
Queen Kaikéyi was the only exception io the rule, and she, too, ia said to have acted cruelly towarils 
Rama not of her own accord, but at the instance of an evil-minded woman, Manthara, Turning 
now to the characters of the Matdbhdrata we find that the Aryans were no longer pure-minced, andl 
that they partly yielded to the evil influences of corruption and demoralisation. Duryéihana and his 
brothers, who played a very promicent yart in the Muhétidreta, are said to have harboured in’ their 
minds thoughts of the worst description in regard to their cousins, the Pancavas. Aud not content 
with this they thought to do away with the latier by having recourse to plans aud expelients which 
Satan himself would have paused before putting into execution. They did not Lesitace to poison 
the Pandavas, to set fire to the louse of lac at Varapivata in which the Pihujavas wore induced 
to sleep at night-time, And when they were bailed in both these undertakings they devised the plan 
of inducing Yudlhishthira to play with ihem at dice, sul in this they encceeded so well that Yudhishehira 
staked and loat all his possessions, his wife, hs brothers, and himeeli; And then they attempied to 
disgrace Draopadl in jthe midst of an asserpbly of kings and in the presence of her husbands in ao 
manner revolting to human nature. Jf we now recall to n:ind the 1eply of Lakslirma to Rama, 
fraught with wisdom, morality and truth, when the latter enquired of him whetLer he could receguise 
any of Sita’s jewels among those shown to him (Naua) by Sugriva, we shail find that, white 
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Lakshinapa was a pattern of virtue, Daryddbana was a pattern of vice. The noble reply of Lakshuana 
is in the form of a verse and is given below : — 


are wraris Het ae BATA eee | 
agt eran’ Fret qareaaeeaa | 
No. 24, sarga 6 of the Kishkindhikdnda. 


Again, the war of the Mehdthérata, it must be borne in mind, was not conducied on strictly 
honorab!e principles, Almost all the heroes, who fought on the side of Duryddhana and whom it was 
not possible to overcome by fair means, were overthrown in battle by the PinJavas by means of some 
artifice or other. Drdnicharya, for example, was overpowered by Dhrishtadyumnna only after he 
renounced his weapous, and this he did only when he heard from the lips of Yudhishthira that bis son 
ASvatthiman was dead, This was, indeed, a glaring falsehood, aud to save himself from the effects of 
having uttered it Yudhishthira was made to add at the end of his speech the word *e’ephant” in a low 
tone that it might not be heard by Dréys, while in fact it was otily an elephant bearing the nate of 
Aévatthdman that was killed in battle. Similarly, BLisima was overpowered by Sikhaudin’s placing 
himeelf iu his front in the fieki of battle, the forcer having made ® vow that he wou'd not use any of his 
weapous in Sikhandin’s presence, Karna was slain in battle, having been previously deprived of his 
ear-rings by Indra, Jayadratha was slain in an unguarded moment by Arjuna, by means of an illusion 
created by Krishna, who caused the battlefield to be temporarily overspreal with darkuess. Duryd- 
hana hed his thighs broken by Bhima, which was not deemed s fair mode of attack. 

The Pandavas, though wise and just, were of a fierce and vindictive spirit ; they wreaked on the 
Kauravas a vengeance which was commensurate with the wrongs they bad sustained at their hands. 
Bhima drank Dubédssna’s blood in the battlefield in fulfilment of his vow, Asvatthiman destroyed 
in cold blood the whole army of the Piydavas. But in the war-portion of the Réwdyana we do not 
find such horrors depicted, nor do we find any tricks played, Tndrajit is, indeed, said to bave 
unfairly attacked Rama and Lakshmana, by making his person invisible, bat this was due to his 
demoniac nature, 

Yuihishthira was not so greatly respected by his brothers as Rama. Draupadi was the common 
bond of union among the Piudavas, Though Bhima, Arjana, Nakula and Sahadéva were deeply 
attached to Yudhishshira they very often grew rebellious and turbulent. Passayes are not wanting in 
the MahdéAérata to shew that they severely criticised the conduct of Yudbishthira, and would even have 
thrown off their allegiance to him had not Krishna's interference and the fact of their having a 


as adeity. His word is their law, Lakshinaga’s accompanying Rima to the woods and his serving 
Rama and Sita so faithfully not for a few days or months but for years together was entirely due to 
that brotherly affection which we now look for in vain, All the above facts, therefore, 


(13) In the last portion of the Yuddhakdnda (sargas 118 to 126) we find that Rama suspects 
Sita of unchastity because of her long residence in Rivaya’s palace, He, therefore, tells her that she 
is free to go wherever she likes, and to marry whosoever she may choose. Stta, who is very gentle 
and deeply attached to her lord, is overwhelmed with sorrow on hearing these wnp'easant words 
nisered hy Rima, snd makes up her mind to sscend the funeral pyre that she might put an end te hey 
m'serable existence, She accordingly carries out her resolve, when all the gods, ¢. g.. Yama, Varuna, 
Kubéra, Mabadéva, and Brabind, sppear on the scene and explain to Rima his own antecedents, 
They tall him that be is Vishow incarnate snd that Sita, his wile, is an evetére of Lakehead The god 
Agui now wakes his appearance with Sita on his lap, and bears testimony to her spotless virtue. 
RAria is now satisfied ev to his wife's chastity, and in explanation of his strange conduct towards 
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Siti states that he allowed her to undergo this ordeal, not because he doubted her attachment to 
himself, but becanse he wanted to imyress on the minds of the people the idea that, though she lived 
io Rivaga’s palace for nearly a year, she did not in the slightest degree encourage his alvances, but 
remained entirely devoted to ber husband in thought, word and deed, 

We have referred to this ineslent of the Rimdyana simply to point out that at the time of the 
composition of the epic, the practise of testing a person’s innocence or guilt by divine ordeals 
( Peqarr) was in existence, Let us now turn io the Mehdbhdrata nnd invite the reader's attention 
to the following incidunt related in the Drawpad‘herepa Parvan (adhydyas 262 to 271 of the Vana 
Parvan). 


King Jayadratha of Sindhu was proceeding to the kingdum of Salva with a view to matrimony. 
Ou his way he had to pass through the Kamyaka forest in which the Pin¢aves with their wile 
Draupadi were passing their exile. W hi'e passing through it he happened to see Draupadi, who was in 
the full bloom of her beauty. Seized with au ardent desire to possess her, he mate enquiries as to who 
she was, etc. ote,, and was informed that she was no other than Draupadf, and that her husbands had 
goie out on a bunting excursion, He then tried to induce her by gentle words to accompany him 
and to make him happy by becoming his partner in life ; but, finding that she scorned tle idea, he 
carried her off by force. A little while after, the Pig‘lavas returned to their forest abode, and, not 
finding Draupadi they began to search for ber in all directions. They soon came by the track of 
Jayadratha’s army and found to their utter astonishment and indignation Draupadi treated in the car 
of Jayadratha. Then there ensued « terrible fight between the Pin lavas and the followers of 
Jayalratha in which the latter wete worsted. Jsyadratha in the interim fled from the batt'e-fiehl. 
Bhima and Arjona pursued him. They seized him, and Bhima, alter administering to him several 
blows which more than once readered him inseasib’e and after subjecting him to further insults, 
brought him bound before Yudhishthira, who had already returned to the forest abode with Draupadt. 
Jayalraths was then, with Yudhishthira’s permission, let go deeply ditgraced and humiliated, Here 
dose then we find that Draupadi was not subjected to any ordeal such ax is mentioned in the Raméyana, 
Nor do we find her undergoing any ordeal alter she was insulted by Duhédeana in the presence of a public 
assembly (Sabid Parvan, adhydya 68), The Piycavas did not force Draupadi to undergo ordeals 
simply for the purpose of creating a favourable impression on the minds of the people reganiing her 
character, We thus see that st the time of the Mahdbhdrata not only was the practice of having 
recourse to datvapramdpa not observed, but that the abluctions of the kind referral to became 
$0 common that the people began to look upon them with indifference, This then clearly shows 
that at the time of tho Ramayana the poople bad higher notions of morality and decency 
and greater faith in the interposition of Providence than at the time of the Mah4bha. 
rata. Hence the priority of the former to tho latter. 


Having thus far tried to show by various argurfents that the Rémdyena is more ancient than 
the Mahdihérata, we shall now proceed to criticise Prof. Weber's assertion’ that the Ramayaya 
is only sn allegory, and could not have had a historical basis. 


In all the places which are most intimately associated with the memory of Rama, such as 
Ayédhya (the modern Ondh), Chitrakite (Chatarkét in Bundélkhand), Kishkindha (the molern 
Humpi in the Bellary District), and Laika (Ceylon), monkeys are to be found in very large umubers, 
as if in confirmation of the story of the Rémedydya that the army of Rima was compose! entirely of 
moukeys passionately devoted to him. Chitrakita, Niwk (the ancient Pafichavat!), Oudh, Hrmpi 
and the island of Riwésvaram are {famous places of pilgrimage and attract millions of people every 
year, Sir Monier Williams gives the following account of Chitrakita (eide p. 253 of his Judian 
Wisdom): —“ The isolated hill Chitrakéya is the boliest spot of the worshippers of Rima and is 
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crowded with temples and shrines of Rama and Lakshmays, Every cavern is connec’ el with their 
names ; the heights swarm with monkeys and some of the wild fruits are still called Sifd-) dal, It is 
situated on a river called Pisnni, described as the Mandakiui (11. XUV.) 50 miles south-east of the 
town of Baudah in Bundlekbund, The river is lined with ghafs and flights of stairs suitable for 
religions ablutions, etc."" 

An interesting article on the ruins of Humpi appeared in the Madrax Times of 20th February, 
1894, under the | eading “A Deserted Indian City,” from which we find that the city abounds in Hindu 
temples which line the banks of the river Tungabhadra, and that bathing in « certain portion of the 
stream abzolves a man from all sin, The city, as it now stands, is 1). Ys described :-— “ There waa sotre- 
thing particularly weird in ite utter loveliness ; in the emptiness of its magnificent edifices untenanted 
by man ; the stone-hewn Hindu deities sometimes moustruus, always [antostic and strange, looking 
apparently with an expression of silent mockery catved in their faces, and before whom, centuries ago, 
there bowed down and worshipped and sacfificed millions of votaries, now long passed away, who ouce 
crowded the temple gatdens and the busy thoroughfares of Humpi. The singular effect of the scene 
described was heightened by the fact that the city was not by any means outenanted, although the 
occupants were not human beings, Poor re‘ations of our race, in the shape of a species of large grey 
monkeys, have their habtations everywhere throughout the buildings. ‘These anima's clustered in crowds 
among the gods, climbing in and outthrough the doors and windows of the palaces, aud appropriately 
enough at one ead of the street was a large stone-statue representing Hanuman, the monkey-god hinesell,”" 
Later on in the account it is stated that for the ten days dating from the first Jull-moon ia March a holy 
festival takes place, to attend which pilgrims of all ranks and grades come from the mst distant parts 
of India in euch Jarge numbers that the inflnx of the population ia considered to amount between 
150,000 and 200,000 every year, It is not known to what festival allusion is made here, The prin- 
cipal street o° the city is said to be about 50 yards wide and well paved with flag stones right across, 
both the sides of the street being lined with temples, palaces, and houses, From the above and many 
other interesting particulars given in this article it will be seen that the ruined city still bears traces 
of its once having been a mighty capital, while the existence of large statues of Havnmat in the city, 
and the fact that the plaages thereof and the temples are now being occupied by large grey monkera, 
will justify any one in conelpding that the city must have been formerly the capital of Sugriva, 
the monkey-chiof. Many temptes are dedicated to Rama and Lakghmana, and the place where 
Vali waa formerly killed by Rima is still pointed out to pilgrims. 


Of Nasik, however, we have not been able to find a description given in any newspapers of this 
Presidency or in any books we have come across,* and though we have had the pleasure of vis:ting Nasik in 
our younger days, we do not happen to recollect any of the particular sights we saw there. But we have 
heard it very often stated that ? miles from Nasik is the famous Pafichavat! ora group of five banyan 
trees, and that a triangular piece of rock is shown to pilgrims a8 the nose of Sirpanakha cut off by 
Lakshmana, Through Nasik passes the holy river Giddvari, whose banks are lined with Hindu 
temples. It is a very famops place of pi'grimage. Among the Hindn temples above referred to, 
surely there must be many dedicated to Rima, Lakshmana, and Sita, 

In Allababad, former'y known aa Prayiga, where the ange Bharadvija is said to hare welcomed 
Rima on bis way to the woods, is a temple of Bharadvijn, containing images of Rims, 
Lakshmaga, and Sh4, which are worshipped by thousands of pilgrims even to-day, A festival is cele- 
brated there in the beginning of October every year, when the people dramatically represent the whole 
story of the Rém@yana. 

There is the island of Ramésvaram with ite temp’ of collossal proportions and gigantic architec- 
tore, which is dedicated to Siva in the form of a ssikate-liiige or liga made of sand, This temp’ is 
said to have been built by Rima on his re‘um from Ceylon, ‘There can s:ill be seen the ruins of 
what was ofice a causeway across the channel between India and Ceylon, which is still known and 
revered As Ramaseta. 

———"' [The author might try the yolumes of the Bombay Garctieer.— En.) 
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Now all theee sacred places of pilgrimage, Oudh, Prayiga, Chitrakfta, Patchavatf, and 
Rimé:varam bear silent testimony to all the particnlars recorded in the Ramayana, Now what haz 
Prof. Weber to say to all these imperishable monuments of Rima’s adventures ? His idea is that 
the Rimfyana represents the spread of Aryan civilisation towards the South. If Sia 
represents Aryan husbandry, her abduction by Hiivana and his foreing her to accept him as Ler lord 
could never mean the attack on Aryan husbandry by predatory chiefs os the learned Professor 
supposes, but would meau that tke tribes who orenpied Southern India anil Ceylon had a desire to 
introduce into their own provinces the system of tillage that was adopted ly the Arvangs; and then 
the recovery of Siti by Rima would be meaningless, unless, indeed, it is understood to mean that 
Rima compelled the nou-Aryan tribes to renounce the system ‘of agriculture adopted by thew in 
imitation of the Aryans which is highly improlab'e, 

Professor Weber identifies Rama with Balarama, We take objection to this on the 
following groumls :— 

(1) Balariima was the brother of Krishna who lived at the time of the Mahdbhérate, 
whereas Rama was the hero of the Réimdyana, aul, ’as such, belonged to an earlier 
period, The latter therefore cannot be identified with the former, Who wag probably 
not in existence at the time of the Ramedyana, 

(2) Raima raled at Ayédhyi, whereas Balnrima is sail to have resided with Krishna at 
Dviaraka. 

(3) Balarima is sail to have indulged in drink, and is generally desetibed ag an 
impetuous character, whereas Kama was a hero of very temperate habits and of a very 
mild disposition. 

If, as Prof. Weber says, the Ramayana is only an allegory, and che characters who figore 
therein are not historical characters, but merely personifications of certain occurrences and sitnations, 
how does he account for the great esteem and reverence in which the epic and the heroes who figure 
therein are held by the whole Hindu population, for the great sanctity attached to the places of 
Pilgrimage above referred to, for the varions sights ecen in those places which tend to confirm all the 
details of the plot, and for the existence of monkeys in large numbers in all those places of Pilgrimage ! 
It is absurd to suppose that Valmiki would have imported monkeys into thoze places or have 
erected temples of Rima and Lakshmana, Siti and Hanumat, there merely to give currency to am 
invention, Nor is it possible for any one {o suppore that people who belonged to subsequent agea 
would have erected palaces, temples and statues in honor of heroes and heroines, who, they knew, had 
existed only in the imagination of a poet. Our conclusion therefore is that the Eamfyana ig 
no allegory, but has for its basis the abduction of & high-born lady by a leader of the 
savage tribes of the South. 

To proceed to the other argument advanced by Prof. Weber, He states that the Hamayana 
points to the colonization of the south by the Aryans, and that, as this colonization — 
could be expected to have taken place only after the settlement of the Aryans in Upper 
India, which is treated of in the Mahfbhfrata, the RamAyana must be of a lator date 
than the Mahfibharata. To us, however, it seems that the Ndaméyora and the Mahdbhdrata do 
not respectively refer to the settlement of the Aryans in the south and north of India, Both the 
epica refer to ware waged on the Indian soil, but while the Kdméyaena describes a war between the 
Aryans and the non-Aryans, the Moh@shdrala relates to the internal feuda which arose among 
the Aryans themselves, We all know that at the time of the Réméyara the Aryans had founded 
kingdoms corresponding to the modern provinces of Bengal, South Pear, Ondh, Katidwir, and 
Berar, a8 well as two others, Sindhu and Kékaya, both of them being situated close to 
each other in Northern India; but at the time of the JfaAdbhdrata we find numerons 
kingdoms flourishing in all parts of India, which shows that they had all come into existence 
in the long interval between the age of the Rimdyana and thet of the MahdShdreta, It ia 
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therefore a mistake to suppose that when the Mahabharata was composed the Aryans were confined 
to Upper India, and that they extended their dominions eastward at the tie of the Raméyana, The 
provinces of Upper India and those of the valley of the lower Ganges, together with those of Western 
India, were colonised by the Aryans when Valmiki compored the Rémdyana, and the Mahalhérata 
represents only a later, fuller, and more advanced Stage of development in the colonization of the 
Aryans. Such being the case, and the war portions of the Réwéyana and the Mahabharata relating 
to the wars which took place in the south and north of India independently of each other, there is no 
need to assume that the latter war should have preceded the former, Even supposing that the 
incidents of the Rémdyana refer to the colonization of the south by the Aryans, it by no means follows 
that this event should have taken place after all the feuds in Upper India had been fought ont, 
Feuds are liable to arise at any moment between the chiefs of two adjacent provinces, even while the 
surrounding country is in a peaceful condition ; and to wait till all the fends are fought out is tanta- 
mount to waiting till the waves of the sea shoukl cease. Professor Weber seems to be aware of the fallacy 
of his argument and concedes that the wars of the Réméyana and the Mahdblidrata might have 
taken place concurrently ; but he is not inclined to go further and to assign an earlier daté to the war 
of the Rémdyana, But as we have already shown, the Aryans occupied Upper India and the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal at the time of the composition of the Riméyana ; anid there is therefore nothing 


war of the Mahdbhdrata, which was conducted on scientific principles, it would not have been described 
4s a war between monkeys and demons, and Southern India would not have been described as a 
wilderness. Even supposing with Prof. Weber that Valmiki described them ss such with a 
view to making his composition appear as of a higher antiquity then the Mahabhdrate, the 
question still remains to be answered as to how auch a work of the wildest exaggeration conld 
have been most heartily welcomed and most sincerely Tevereuced by the Aryans, especially after having 
read the Mohdbhérata, which is more practical, wore real, and more compreleusive. Lut if it be 
asked how the Raméyana, supposing it to be anterior to the Mehdthérata, could have continued to 
command the same respect, even alter the composition of the Mahdthé ata, we reply that the 
Rdméyana is regarded by the Hindus ns belonging to a period considerably cailier than that of the 
Malébh@rata, a3 belonging, in fact, to a different yuga. And this ilea would never have gained 
ground among the Hindus, had the Réméyana been actually composed after the Mahiatihérote. 
With the Hindus everything that is old is entitled to respect, When once the Hiulus begin to pay 
homage to a deity or to a work, the homage is continued to be paid by succeeding generations for 
centuries together, without a question bing raised as to the wisdom or propriety of doing so. With 
them custom is ‘a power fixed by a thousand tough and stringy roots to peuple’s pious nursery fa'th,’ 
We can therefore ouly account for the very high reverence which is being paid to the Riwéyana 
by supposing that it was composed long before the Mehdébhérate, and that it was enjoying a workd- 
wide celebrity and commanding nniversal respect when the latter was proclaimed to the world And 
this last event could not mar the favourable impression which the Réméyana bad, centuries before, 
created in the minds of the people. 


‘Baviog thus criticised Prof. Weber's arguments, we shall conclude with @ tribute to the 
memory of Valmiki. We, the Hindns, regard Valmiki as the inventor of the Anushtubh metre 
(Bdlakénda, sarga 2), and, as such, he deserves to be called the “Father of Sanskrit Poetry.” He 
is also known to us as a rery ancient sage, living sometimes near the Ganges (3, sarge 2, I Glokéndu) 
and sometimes at Chitrakita (verses 10 to 16, sarga 56, Ayédhydkéndo). He commenced life as a 
highway robber, but having been instructed by Nirada to repeat the word meré (which, when 
inverted, becomes Rima), he turned over a new leaf and continued to repeat the word for years 
togethér, assuming a motionless posture, so much <o that his body was buried in a mound thrown 
op by the white ants, When his meditation was over, he issued from the ant-hill, and hence ‘his 
name Valmfki. 


When we proceeded to Allahabad on a pilgrimage a few years ago, we visited those sacred spots 
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on the opposite banks of the Ganges, which aie to this day known as hermiteges. Each of these 
Presents the appearance of adelicions garden, In each of these can Le found a large banyan tree 
situated in the middle, eapable of affording shelter to Lundreds of weary way-farers, a well of 
excellent water, « small shrine containirg the images of Vishou or Siva in ileir various manifesta- 
tiong, and a small raised mound on which to perform religions worship. Each of these is ocenpied by 
a sihe or recluse, who has renounced the world and resorted to his seat as a meana of (mancipating 
himself from re-births, In some of the gardens there are also-caves in which dwell védivs, We there 
caw a sain, of whom it was seid that he had formerly been a cawinddér, ad that having conceived 
an aversion to all that was worldly, he resolved on spending the rest of his life-time in cne of these 
eaves, and did eo. All these sddiwe take only one meal a day, and spend their time in silent 
meditation, Their meal consists only of a few cakes of wheat flour, which is regularly snpplied to 
thei by some charitable person. Their life is one of Uninterrupted tranquillity amd continued 
meditation, Oh, for an honr of such a life! As we stood there contemplating the splendid scene 
around us, the Ganges flowing to our right, the Jamna visible in the distance and flowing eastwarl, 
the confluence of the two rivers studded with bathing ghafs and flags of various thapes and hnes 
floating in the air (for it was the time of Makara-sati.kramana), all these combined to create in our 
minds the impression that we were transported te an enchanted fairs-nnd. And the thonght thrilled 
through our veins that the very spot on which we then steod had probably been hallowed by the foot- 
steps of Valmiki some scores of centuries sgo. The very name Valmiki suggests to us the idea of a 
sage of hoary antiquity devoutly engaged in contumplation, with his seul in commonion with the 
Supreme Spirit, whose consciousness is so far removed from the world, and whose Penance is so long 
continued, that his body becomes covered up with ant-hills. Such is the mighty power of ascetism and 
such is the spiritual knowledge to which it leads. Thrice blessed are they who have attained to this 
knowlelge. To them the world js a myth and life a dream, They are unmoved by prosperity 
as by adversity, To them the epithet Samolishtdéimakaichana (one who views a lump of earth 
stone, and gold alike) may very well be applied. The orthedox Hindus fondly believe that snch 
mighty sages sre still practising penances on the tops of hills, by the sides of streams in the neigh- 
bourhood of temples and in delightiul valleys, and that sometimes they bestow their favour on some 
woe-begone person and raise him from the lowest depths of adversity and ignorance to the highest 
pinnacle of prosperity and knowledge. May they continue practising their penances for all time to 

come, and may they shed the lustre of their beneficent influence on our benighted minds.7 

eS Se 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

DEVIL = WHIRLWIND, | list [ Moor's Sug. Words and Phrases, — ace 
“Tae term pisdchi is also applied to the small Hobson-Jobaon, 302, i.) If anything is known 
circular storms, commonly by Enropeans called about the origin or locale of the expression, it 
devils.” — Hobson-Jobson, 540,i.“ Devil, s. «a | Would be well to record it, on these bits of folk. 
petty whirlwind, or circular storm, is often | lore are slipping away.” — Third Ser., Vol. VIII. 
so called." — Ibid., 790, i lp 8. aan a by the Rev. Canon Raven 


In East Anglia a small circular storm ie eallea | 2°? *- en 
Roger's Blast [ ? = Devil's Blast,' Roger be- | _ ‘In Rye's Glossary, founded on that of Forby 
ing perhaps in East Anglian folk-lore a name | [The Vocabulary of Eaet Anglia, 2 Vol., 1850}, 
for the, or a, Devil]. The following quotations | this = described as‘ a sudden and local motion of 
are from The East Anglian (the “Notes and | the air, not otherwise perceptible bat by it 


| SE re whirlmg up the dust on a dry road int perfectly 
Queries” of Kant A ys " calm weather, somewhat in the manner of a 
“Roger's Blast. waterspuut. It is reckoned as a sign of approach. 


“ This is the designation of a cyclone in some | jng rain, usually now for a violent and sudden 
parte of Norfolk, Ii does not appear in Moor'a | whirlwind, not uncommon in the summer on 
* [Aud may they induce into the Hindus in due time the true spirit of sound argument !— Ep, ] 
1 (Concerning Roger = Devil: in the Peak Cavern, Derbyshire, ia Roger's Rainhouse, a dripping care, the cavern 
lisalf being called by the local peasantry the Devil's Erac, —Ep.) 
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the broads; often of force enough to lift hay- 
evcks and dismast yachts.”’ 


* But whence is the name ‘ Reger’s Blast * de- 
rived Is anything known of the origin of the 
name **" — Idid., Vol. VIII. p. 48, 


* The following paragraph appeared in Notes 
und Queries, Dee. Wth, 1870:—"The reedy 
warshes in the neighbourhood of Wroxham, 
Woodbastwick, Hurumy, and South Walsham in 
Norfolk, are sometimes swept suddenly by »sert 
of whirlwind, which generally, although not 
lasting more than a quarter of an hour, docs 
erat damage. This wind goes by the curivus 
name of * Roger's Blast.’ 

“A similar account is also given in Halliwell’s 
Mietionary of Archainue aud Provincialinms, and 
Wright's Dictionary of ‘Obsulete EBuglish.' — 
Jbid, Vol. VILL p. 48. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

24. A young married woman will lose ber 
bushand if ehe lets her hair grow in curls on the 
top of her head. She must keep the curls care- 
fully trimmed, 

25. The birth of a child afflicted with hernia 
resulta in the death of its maternal uncle. This 
can be avoided by the following expedients — 

First Mode. — An old person of the family puts 
some butter and oi] im a avrtar turned upside 
down. ‘This ix set alight and the anele must look 
at the faces of mother and child reflected in the 


oil, 

Second Mode. — A goat is slain and ita bowels 
removed as an offering to the deity. They are 
laid next morning on the baby and then flung 
away and carry the ill-luck with them. 

Third Mode, — If the baby is killed his ill-Inek 
departs. 

Fourth Mode.—A BiA'iman is sent for and 


| niade to tie a silver thread from the shoulder to 


HERE are a couple of quotations reganting a | the big toe of cither foot of the child. 


word that has long puzzled me. 


Ancient Mode now diecontinved — With heat. 


1680. —"*(AtArracan) not far from this Palace, ing of drums and blowing of borns the famiiy 
there isa great Lake, with many small Islands ; &°¢S to a temple taking a dozen new earthen 


therein, which are Inbabited by their Priests, 
which they call Raulini"— Ovington, Voyoge to 
Seratt, p. 559. 

Further on in this book there are many refer- 


ences to these priests usually under the name | 


Raulini, but not always, thus: — 


“One of those great Men, whom be calls only 
one of the Roolim cf Munay.” — Page 506, 


“ His Coronation, which is usually perform'd 
with the greatest Ceremony and Pomp imaginable, 
the Twelve Royolets attending.” — Page 581. 


One would guess that hero was meant the 
Yshan of the Burmese and Rehan of the 
Arrakanese, both representing the Arhat of the 
Classics, but one would hardly know how the cor- 
ruption arose. From Buchanan's Religion and 
Literature of the Burmas wo have, however, 
an explanation, not I must confess altogether 
satisfactory, as follows - — 

1801 — “ These priests, by Europeans com- 
monly called Talapoins, and by Mohammedans 
Raulins, are in the Burma langage called 


Rahans, and in the Pali Thaynka [for Sangha. — 
Ep.)." — A. R., Vol. vi,, p. 274. 


R. C. Tempe. 








pots, There are placed in a pile one above the 
other and a lighted lamp on the top. The uncle 
with a sword in his hand prays to the yod and 
then breaks the pots, 


26. A yonth on coming of age when bathing 
is not allowed to empty hie vessel when drinking. 
If he does he will be hen-pecked by his wife or 
get a mother-in-law who is a pauper. 


MR. Peptow. 





PANJABI MUSALMAN CUSTOM AS TO 
SUCKLING. 

Ix the Western Panjab all the women, rich or 
poor, suckle their own children, In Lahore, 
Amritsar, and Dehli, the ebildren of the well-to- 
do families are commonly put ont to nurse. This 
does not obtain in the ; and ifthe 
mothor’s milk fails the child is op on 
goat's, sheep's, buffalo’s or cow's milk, i 
to the parents’ means, The term of suckling is 
two years, and in the case of girls often two years 
anda half. Among the poor if the child be weak- 
ly it is onckled by the mother for an indefinite 
period, 


Geias Sisou in P. N. and Q. 18832, 
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BEGINNINGS OF CURRENCY. 


BY Rk. C. TEMPLE.! 


N my Article on the Development of Currency in the Far East (ante, Vol. XXVIII. 
p, 102 ff.), I passed over the discussion of the commencement of the subject, and considered only, 
in view of my main object at the time, that part of it which relates to the development of the forms 
of currency in the Far East, existing at the present day and bearing an established relation to coined 
money or to bullion, in the sense of a metal used for money. On this occasion I purpose to take 
in hand « part of what I then omitted, but the vastness of the geueral subject again obliges me to 
confine myself within very narrow limits. I can really only now discuss the three points of 
barter, currency and money in their earliest and simplest forms, confining my evidence 
in this discourse chiefly to that from the Far East, and in the Plates attached to it to some leading 
objects on the subject to be found in the British and Oxford Museums. | 


The special points I am obliged to leave to some future opportunity are the rise of bullion 
weights out of measures of capacity, the development of exchange in its modern commercial sense, the 
rise of coin out of bullion currency and of legal tender out of coin, and the extreme value to mankind 
of legal tender, to my mind one of the finest achievements of human reasoning powers. 


With this much preface, let me commence with what we ought always to settle upon, when about 
to diseuss a subject like that now before us, clear definitions of the main technicalities we shall have 
to use, If we are to arrive at any definite ideas we must be sure of the meanings of such 
terms as barter, currency and money. Barter is exchange of possessions pure and simple, 
I exchange to-day my grain for your frait and to-morrow my adze for your knife ; that is barter. But 
when our daily transactions become so far complicated as to require some other article 
in common domestic use to be interposed between the grain and the fruit and between 
the adze and the knife, i. e., a medium between the articles bartered, we have set up a 
currency and & medium of exchange. Thus: you and I and the rest of our tribe have all got 
cocoanuts in varying quantities and can find a use for them every day. I want fruit and you want grain, 
but instead of exchanging my grain for your fruit I give you six pairs of cocoanuts for the fruit I want. 
and later on you come to me and give me five pairs of cocoanuts for the corn you want, In the same 
way I give you my adze for cocoanuts and you give me your knife for cocoanuts, Here we are barter- 
ing through a medium and cocoanuts are our currency. When we become a little more civilised 
and proceed to make purely conventional articles, usable only as a medium of exchange, 
we havo set upa system of money. For currency consists of articles, real or imaginary, used 
for account, i. ¢., for measuring the relative values of different articles of use. So many cocoanute 
make one adze ; so many cocoanuts make one knife. Whereas money consists of tokens convertible 
into property. So many imitation iron spear-heads can buy an adze; so many can buy an axe. 
Exchange has, it is true, come to have in modern civilisation » secondary sense, but this belongs 
to quite a different part of the subject. 


Now, I hope I have made my meaning clear to the reader. For our present purpose, barter 
is the exchange of one article for another; currency implies exchange through s 
medium; money that the medium is a token, And I wish it to be observed particularly 
that neither currency nor money involve necessarily the use of metals, much less of gold ad silver, 
In fact, gold and silver have come to be used for money, and currency has come to be expressed in 
terms of gold and silver money, merely because civilised man has long found ont that these metals 
are the most convenient materials to be found on the earth as media of exchange, and that the most 
convenient way of measuring relative values is to express them in terms of the media of exchange. 
I emphasize this point, because we shall have to deal almost entirely with money and currency 
that are non-bullion, ¢. ¢., not of gold and silver. 


3} The sabstance of this Article was given in lecture before the Anthropological Institute on May SOth, 1899, 
and was subsequently published in its Journal for the year 1899, 
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Barter, pure and simple, does not require much explanation, and I shall confine myself now 
to one plain illustration thereof from an old book, perhaps not very well known, Davies's Translation 
of Olearius, Voyages and Travels of tie Ambassadors to Moscovy, Tartary and Persia about 1635, 
The writer apologizes for the digression from which I am about to quote, and well he might, for he 
proceeds to talk about Greenland, However, we may be glad of this, as he tells us not only what is 
quaint, but exactly to the Present purpose. He says :— 


“ There is no money in the Countrey, being so happy as not to know the value of Gold and 
Silver. Iron and Steel they most esteem, and prefer a Sword or ® Hatchet before » Golden Cup, a 
Nail before a Crown piece, and a pair of Cisers, or a Knife, before a Jacobus. Their trucking is thus : 
they pat all they have to sell together, and having picked out among the Commodities that are 
brought to them, what they like best, they put them also together and suffer those they deal with 
to add or diminish till such time as they are content with the bargain.’* 


The points for our consideration in the above narration are two. Firstly, the writer talks of 
“the Countrey being so happy as not to know the value of Gold and Bilver’* J cannot 


the reader of the fallacy of this Popular error. Had Ovid been Possessed of a deeper insight into 
the springs of action he would have written :— “Eifodiuntur opes irritamenta fonorum,” and not 
have misled for ages a world of unthinking followers by some traly unhappy lines, Secondly, it 
will be perceived that tracking was perfectly to the content of each party to the bargain, 4. ¢., 
both to the civilised European and the savage. Each side, be it marked, viewing the bargain 
‘according to his own interest, I want to draw particular attention to this fact ; becanse so many 
imperfectly informed travellers, non-trading residents, missionaries and others hare 80 very often 
unjustly vilified European traders in their truck With savages. No doubt the civilized trader has 
come away with for him a magnificent bargain, out of which elsewhere — bus elsewhere be it 
remembered, it must be — he is going to make a fine thing. On the other hand the savaye, too, has 


“These poor creatures [i, ¢., the Selungs] gather ‘black coral,’ eaglewood and soon, which ti 
exchange for a little cloth, paddy, tobacco, and Perhaps ‘the smell of opium" now and then, valued 
at not a fifth of what ther give in exchange. 


By a much earlier observer we are told that “they scarcely know the value of. money, and are 
therefore the losers in the bartering trade with the Chinese and others who vist ches Perhaps, they 
think themselves the greater gainers, since they give products of no use to them for others of vital 
importanrs, and are thereby enabled to maintain a wild independence.” 


Now, I ask the reader to contrast these two statements. We are told first that what the Selangs 
give in exchange to the Chinamen is ralued at not a fifth of what they get - Valued, that ig, 
in the civilised world. But the savages’ point of view js correctly put forward in the 
arlier statement. What they get by barter is of value to themselves - what they give is of none, Ag 
civil a man ead the savage the bargaining is so far fair and reasonable It becomes unf 
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A distinct apprehension of this point seems to me to be essential and to be so often wanting that 
I feel impelled to give another clear instance, My late friend and genial brother officer, Gen. 
Woodthorpe, in his account of the Lushai Expedition of 1871-2, wrote thus -— 

“A large number of Lushais had accompanied us as far as Tipai Mukh and were busily employed 
in driving a few last bargains. They brought down large quantities of india-rubber, which they 
eagerly exchanged for salt, equal weights, and as the value of the rubber was more than four times 
that of the salt, any individuals who could command a large supply of the latter had an excellent 
opportunity for a little profitable business.” 

Now, observe that the profit was not altogether that of the civilised man on this oocasion, if the 
matter be looked at from the savages’ point of view. For Mr, Burland, an ex perienced civil officer with 
the Expedition, made in the hMue-book of the day an observation on this very transaction, which hax 
heen independently confirmed by Mr. Soppitt, another friend now departed. Mr, Burland wrote - —_ 

“In former times these tribes made all the salt they required for their own consumption from salt 
springs, and they say that to make enough salt for the requirements of an ordinary family, « man's 
labour was required for three months. A man can now collect sufficient india-rubber in one month 
to exchange with Bengalee traders for more than enough salt to last him and his family for a 
year. So that a man who chooses to occupy himself three months in collecting india-rabber will, by 
bartering the same for salt, have a large surplus of that article, with which to trade with the southern 
tribes, who, they say, are willing to give one maund of rubber for a quarter maund of calt."? The 
point could not be put more clearly. 

For evidence in the same direction I must allude to several cases, recorded when military and 
other expeditions along the frontiers of Acsam and Burma have found that British coins could 
only be treated as articles of barter. During the Lushai Expedition of 1871-2 a rapee having 
been given for a fowl on one occasion the savages would only thereafter exhange fowls for rupees, 
though the rupees could be got back again for the base metal coin of a neighbouring semi-civilised 
State. In 1893 amongst some of the Shan Tribes along the Chinese border rupees could not buy a 
pony, though small silver coins of the same number, and of course of much less value to us, cond. 
Amonget other Shans, copper coins alone could purchase anything, any kind of silver failing to le 
attractive, and there being no difference in the value placed upon a rupee and its eighth part. 

The reason in esch of the above cases is the same and clear. The savages in question had a use 
respectively for the base metal, the «mall silver and the copper, but none for the rupee, which to ns 
was of very greatly the highest value. The adherence of the Lushais to a rupee as the exchange equi- 
valent of a fowl was due to an accident. Having got into their heads by a chance that to m a Tuper 
was the proper exchange for a fowl, they stuck to it from an unreasoning suspicion that, unless they 
did so, we were In some unascertainable way cheating them; and their subsequent exchange of the 
rupees so acquired for what was to us base metal rubbish was from their point of view to their 


ad vantage. 

Of course every one knows that trade will accommodate itself to any cirenmstances and evolve a 
modus vivendé between any two apparently irreconcilable parties, I could give from notes, If I had 
the time, many quaint and instructive instances of the working of barter as a mode of trade 
between savages and civilised man, but I will content myself with one only from ny 
own experience. I once had to acquire for Government about 8} acres of cocoanut-covered 
land in the Island of Car Nicobar in the Bay of Bengal. I first carefully and literally walked 
the Soundaries, fixing them approximately with « prismatic compass to the great awe of the sellers. 
and then gave them without -hesitation what they considered as much as they could dare to ask. 
namely, 12 suits of black cloth, 1 piece of red cloth, 6 bags of rice, 20 packets of China tobaceo, 
12 bottles of Commissariat rum. 

But « far more instructive instance of evolution is to be observed in our dealings with the le<« 
civilised peoples inhabiting Burma and neighbourhood. The Government has to preserve order by 
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ineans of fines and some sort of pecuniary penalties or enforced compensations, and it has to collect 
revenue in some shape or other, and for these purposes it must have perforce some means of appor- 
tioning values, But the people only understand barter and the notion of relutive values is entirely 
rudimentary. In these circumstances, in Assam, among the Kac , the British Courts have drawn 
up for their own use a regular scale of fines and revenue in terms Of the domesticated 
animals kept by the people, — v. y., a man's revenne would be assessed, not at Re. 10 but at a 
big buffalo ; a fine would not be fixed at a quarter of a rupee bat at a cock and two small hens. So 
amongst the Chins in Burma a customary present would not be Rs. 10 but a full-grown hog, and a 
fine or a compensation for injury would not be RawS but a silk jacket. Even the old native 
government of Burma had to adopt a system akin to this, for at the time of the First Burma War of 
1524 it levied fines, a6 @ variant of the very ancient Eastern notion of slavery for ilebt and partly also 
asa kind of blood-money, on the value of the human body, on the following seale in terms of British 
money : — 
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A new-born male child ... 0... son VAG “ a 
A new-born female child ... ua see ie. ose bale Tt 
A girl te ate ian at ene inh 7 ane bag 174 

A-young woman 32° 3,073," Senge eT | 
I ask that this point be borne in mind, as it is actually the very commencement of that 
product of human reason we have been calling “currency”; the necessities of civilised 
governments obliging them to set up, and educate populations up to, the idea of a currency, where 
none before existed. For when once the savages we have been considering have become accustomed to 


Islands, from all time — and we have definite knowledge of the Nicobars from the days of I-Tsing in 
the seventh century to those of Marco Polo in the thirteenth, and through all those of the earlier 
European travellers to the present day — cocoanuts have been and stil] are the currency of the 
people. They and the trees that produce them are the staple products of the country andthe most 
valuable possession of the inhabitant, They play a great part in finding 
and materials for housing, clothing, and furniture, They are thus in con 
and they are employed for currency, #.¢., for measuring the valuas of other articles and 
asthe medium in exchanging them, 1 will give a strong instance of this from wha: I have 
myself seen, 

On the Sth April, 1896, the people of Miis in Car Nicobar had occasion to buy a large racing 
canoe from the people of Chowra Island, and this is what they did, They proceeded to value the canoe 
at 35,000 cotoannts, but they are a lazy people and had no intention of fetching such a large quantity 
down from the trees in their possession, So they paid for the canoe in 4 great number of arti , 
each valued in cocoannte, nearly all of which were in their Possession as the result of trading in 
cocoanuts with such foreigners as Burmans, Chinese, Malays, and natives of India, The list of 
these articles is interesting and goes to prove my point, but I will not load these pages with jt 
now. Tt included domestic animals, utensils and implements, cloth, beads, silver articles and even 
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This transaction induced me to set the local government agent to try and ascertain the approxi- 
mate value in. cocoannts of such trade articles a3 the Nicobarese require for domestic and other uses, 
and his inquiries produced a long list, from needles at 12 cov. a dozen and matches at 24 coc. per dozen 
boxes to red Turkey cloth at 1,600 coc. the piece. Now, in this list a two-anna bit, which is the eighth 
of a rupee, was valned at 16 coc. and the rupee itself st 100; but it will be perceived that eight times 
sixteen is 128. Now, the reason for the discrepancy is that the little piece of silver is used for one 
sort of ornament and the big piece for another sort, and their value in cocoanuts to these people depends 
on their relative value as ornaments, and not on their relative weight combined with Gneness, or, as we 
should say, their intrinsic value. I need hardly say that the Nicobarese do not recognise coins as a 
medium of exchange. , 

How these primitive tribes manage to count and tally cocoanuts in large quantities is an 
extremely interesting anthropological study, which of course I cannot follow up now, but I hope 
I have succeeded in making plain the first beginnings of currency and the mental attitude of man in 
& primitive stage of civilisation towards this question. 

There is in existence a mass of evidence from all parts of the world showing how savages, semi- 
savages and some civilised peoples employ natural articles of use as currency, though, as 
already stated, I confine myself now chiefly to the Far East for the instances I Lave to adduce. 


Thus, rice has been used up till quite recent times as currency in daily transactions in many 
outlying places about Burma and the neighbourhood ; and in some parts of China this is the ease po 
doubt still, and it was so in Kashmir in the sixteenth century. Cloves were curretcy in the Molucens 
at the same time, and fish in some other parts of the Malay Archipelago, at any rate in 1820. Salt 
is another article that has been used, as noticed by even the earliest travellers, in China, Burma and 
the hills all round and in many parts of India. Up to the time of the first Burmese War in 1824, at 
any rate, cotton was the currency between Arakan and Burma. (f livestock I new! hanily say 
much, as the use of these for measuring values is a very widely spread instance to the point. But 
chickens were currency in the Maldives off the south-west coast of India in the fourteenth century, 
and pigs in Tibet and oxon in Ceutral Asia in much later days. The Lushaix of the Asxaw-Buorma 
borders reckon values in buffaloes, and from the Khonds of Eastern India — the people of the Merial 
human sacrifices — we bave a fine bit of evidence in the middle of the present ceutury ; for Macpherson, 
a name that will never be forgotten among Anglo-Indians for his efforts in putting a stop to the 
Meriah abominations, tells us in 1845, that “the value of all proporty is estimated by the Maliah 
Khonds in * lives,’ a measure which requires some adjastment every time it is applied; a baffalo, 
a bullock, a goat, a pig or o fowl, a bag of grain, or a set of Irass pots, being each, with anything 
that may be agreed upon, a ‘life. A lundred lives on an averaye may be token to consist of 
10 ballocks, 10 boffaloes, 10 sacks of corn, 10 sets of brass pots, 20 sheep, 10 pigs, and 30 fowls.” 


But my tit-bit ef evidence from the East is from Turkestan in the present dav, where 
mulberries are the currency, just as till quite lately bitter almonds were currency, for small valnex 
in many parts of civilised India. J have kept it to the Inst, because the story thereof carries me on to 
my next point aud affords a parallel to what I have said of the Nicobars. Quoting from a recent 
Rassian Report we are told of Darwaz, which is in Bokhara, that “the inhabitants of Darwaz plant 
mulberry trees, and the mulberry is their sole means of subsistence. In summer they eat it raw and in 
the winter in a dried state, in the form of flour, ont of which they make a kind of flat cake. Their 
dress they obtain by bartering the mulberry for rongh matting and sheepskins, and even their taxes are 
pail with the mulberry. In fact the mulberry is the measure tubeteika, the currency of 
Darwazg, and many Darazis never know the taste of bread all their liveslong 2 2 2. The 
grain measure is the datindu — 45 tubsteikas.” 

But observe, when the dried mulberries are made up into tubeteikas or measuros, 
the currency bezins ta cross over the Rubicon, on its way to becoming a token and henco 
money. It is in this act of passing over from currency to money that our enbject presents jts 
chief difficulty. 
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Before parting with the consideration of this particular aspect of this subject, I would like to 
remind the reader that noo-bullion currency has not by any means been confined to 
savage, uncivilised or semi-civilised communities, In the early history of our Colonies we 
find that the civilised communities set up by the English in remote localities often began, and 
sometimes long continued, their trade dealings in s currency of local staple proinee, and that too by 
express law; just as Prof. Ridgeway has explained in his Origin of Currency was the case in Iceland 
about 1420 in the matter of stockfish or dried eod, and as we have already seen is also the case 
with the British Courts established in the wilds of Assam and Burma. The great well of evidence on 
this head is Chalmor’s History of Currency in the Brifith Colonics, and it is a flowing one, though. 
I shall not extract more than is Just sufficient to illustrate my present contention, 

The non-bullion currency of the early colonists all through the seventeenth century 
covered a great variety of articles : tobacco, corn, wampum, sugar, Tim, cotton-wool, mahogany, 
molasses, ginger, indigo, skins and soon, In 1643 in Massachusetts wampum strings were made a 
legal tender, and tobacco was rated under penalties at 3¢. per Ib, in Virginia in 1618, So sugar, 
tobacco and other things were made into monetary standards in the West Indies in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Dried codfish wus a circulating mediam in Newfoundland till much later, 
Even as late as 1708, tobacco, to quote an old Report, was “the Meat, Drink, Cloathing, and Money" 
of Maryland ; and of tobacco as a currency there is a good story told about Virginia in 1620-21, In 
that year 150 “young and uneorrupt girls" were imported as wives for the colonists and were rated 
originally at 100 Tbs. of tobacco or £15, but subsequently at the increased price of 150 Ibs, of tobacco 
or £22 10s. And we are told “that it would have done » man’s heart good to see the gallant young 
Virginians hastening to the waterside when a vessel arrived from London, egch carrying a bundle of 
the best tobacco under his arm, and taking back with him a beautiful and virtoous young wife.” 

Tn Barbados the colonists commenced with a currency chiefly in cotton and tobacco, but also in 
indigo and “ fustick-wood.” About 1640 sugar became the currency and was legal tender from 1667 
onwards, coined money being established in 1715, In the Leeward Islands, books and accounts were 
kept in terms of sugar, and even as Inte as 1740 it was officially stated thats‘the value which is put 
on gugar, rum, cotton, and other commodities, the growth of the Leeward Telands, is called currency 
there.” The variety of “the other commodities ” was considerable from time to time ; tobacco, cotton- 
wool, indigo, ginger, molasses,-and so on; and their rating was fixed by the government, just as we 
saw the Indian and Burman officials rating livestock and so on for the wild Lushais and Chins. “This 
went on more or less till 1784. In British Honduras, one of the most unwieldy currencies yet invented, 
mahogany in the form of logwood, lasted till 1785. _In the Berumdas, which was the first of the 
colonies to start a coined currency, tobacco was the currency until 1658. 


produces much the same results and that, though, as could be easily proved, mankind ja really much 
etter off with gold and silver coin of the realm os his currency, it is not all 3 
& condition of comparative isolation, such as that of savages Or a semi-civilised people must 
always be in practice, for currency to consist of metal, : 

I now propose to tackle our difficulty — to plunge into the Rubicon and see if we cannot find » 
clear way across, The cause of all our trouble — of the eddies, whirlpools, currents and other dungers 
in our path, is the fact that every section of mankind in every place and nt every period, being a 
product -f Nature, has never developed along a single line, He has always been subjected to 
and affected by outside influences. He has picked up a little here, snatched a little there, and 
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infusion of Latin and Greek, another appreciable infusion of Norman and modern French, and sprinkl- 
ings of every other language under the sun. At is just the same with currency, in that common wide 
sense of the term which corers both barter and money. ad 

No semi-civilised group of men has been at any time entirely isolated, and in tracing the develop- 
ment of currency anywhere, the influences of contact with the outside world are everywhere anid 
always more or less plainly apparent. Barter is the natural basis of all dealings between man and muy. 
and the setting up of a common useful article as a medinin of exchange — of a currency in the restrict- 
ed sense of this discourse — is a natural development. But somehow a community under our observa- 
tion has learnt to count after a fashion. Somebody has taught it how to measure, or in sonic forgotten 
way it has been led on to a distinct point further in upward development and has acquired the art of 
measuring by weighment. Whenevei this has happened, and one or more or all of these things have 
happened nearly always to any community we can now study, complications have ensued. The result 
being, of course, that in any given concrete instance of barter, it is not by any means to be clearly sepa- 
rated from currency, and vice rered. The reader will have already perceived this in the course of my 
present remarks. It must have occurred to him that some of my illustrations of barter are perilous): 
near currency, and that the aptness of some of my cases of currency is jeopardised by their close approach 
to barter. Just so. In my view, in illustrating by examples a natural development, this is inevitable, 
It is a phenomenon of Nature, of which the explanation I offer is that just given. 


However, the passage from barter to currency does not’ present any grest difficulties practically, 
but between currency and money, between the employment of a domestically usable 
article and the employment of a domestically non-usable token as the medium of 
exchange, there are many difficult currents, eddies and whirlpools, and the proper channel is by no 
means always clearly to be seen, Let me hope that I shall now in his judgment take the reader 
over a8 safely as I have in my own judgment taken myself. 


Let us commence our passage by following the safe current of roughly measured articles in 
every-day use as the medium of exchange. In the fourteenth century Friar Odoric tells ux 
of a rich man's revenue in China being stated in sacks, ¢. ¢., “heavy ass-loads " of rice, revenues there 
being, until quite lately, and perhaps still, estimated in sacks of rice. In Burma, under the 
native Government, they were always estimated in baskets of rico, jost as they were in Kashmir 
in the sixteenth century in the days of Akbar the Great. All this is on the same principle as the 
use of the rolls of tobacco, with which the young Virginian paid for his bride's passage out from 
England, though the messuring is not, owing to the comparative civilisation of the partics concerned. 
so accurate or regular. I think also that the currency in skins so well known in Ancient Russi. 
North America and China may be safely placed in the category of roughly measured currency, 
though the measurement is effected in a manner, and is based on principles, differing from those on 
which the measurement of the rice and tobacco was effected and based. 


Out of the current of roughly measured currency we may glide almost imperceptibly into the 
equally safe current of carefully measured, and, so fur as rogards measurement, regulated 
currency. Of this the tobacco rolls of Old Virginia are equally as much an example as they are 
of roughly measured currency, giving us an instance of the difficulty in some cases of arriving at a 
distinct attribation to class, The tubetcika is, however, a clear instance: 45 tubetelbas or mntberry 
cakes make by local law or custom a batmdén or standard measure. And when we come to study our 
old friend Marco Polo's sayings about “ Tebet”’ in the thirteenth century we find the same thing : — 
The small change again is made in this way. They have salt which they boil aud set in a mould, 
fiat’ below and round above, and every piece from the monld weighs abont half-a pound: | Now 
80 moulds of this salt are worth one saggio (say a sixth'of an ounce) of fine gold, which isa weight »» 
called.” In other words 80. moulds of salt of a definite size made 8 I/éng or Chinese tacl of the 
period, The experience of the Dutch in the Malay Archipelago in 1596 was much the same in the 
matter of cakes of sago. 


- 
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In 1710 Alex. Hamilton, the traveller, procured evidence to precisely the same effect from 
Borneo, which he thus quaintly states : — “Beeswax is the current Cash in that Couutry, It 
is melted bat not refined, and cast in moulds of an oblong Square, the Breadth about Two-thirds 
of the Length, and the Thickness Half the Breadth, and # Ratten Witby to lift them by, cast in. the 
Wax. A Piece weighs a quarter of a Pecul which comes to in English Weight, 34 Pound, and a 
Peenl is valued in Payments at 10 Masscies or 40 Shillings Sterling. They haye also for smaller 
Payments Pieces of Eight to a Pecul and Sixteenths and for smaller Moncy they have Couries.” 
In the above pregnant passage the term “ pecul” is of great interest in another phase of the develop- 
ment of currency, for it means fundamentally a man’s load ; the masscie or mace, properly mds, was 
a small fixed weight of gold. But the point just now is that moulds of beeswax of certain defined 
sizes equalled certain defined weights expressible actually in money. 


Tea, in bricks and cakos, is another similar form of currency in natural produce, which has 
been widely noticed by travellers and others, and has what naturalists call a wide distribution, for it is 
foand from Shanland and China to Russia. The use of tea bricks and their apparent close approach 
to money is well put by Baber, the celebrated traveller, writing in 1882 :— “A brick of tea is not 
only worth a rupee, but in a certain sense is a rupee.” Some 20 years earlier Clement 
Williams, a name once well-known in Burma, wrote ; — “ The only kinds apparently known in the 
market at Bamo are the flat discs of China tea and the balls of Shan tea. The discs weigh 
20 tickals each ; seven piled together make a packet, which used to sell at 1} to 2 tickals [of silver, 
say 5 shillings].”’ This is a very neat bit of evidence for our present purpose. 


Passing from natural produce in conventional cakes, bricks,” balls, dises and what not to 
articles thet are entirely manufactured, there is for the present discussion a valuable reference 
to @ currency in cloth in a letter from Jolin Jesse, dated 20th July, 1775, to the East India 
Directors, This old Oriental worthy writes :—* I was informed the quantity [of pepper] that year 
[1774, in Borneo Proper] was 4,000 peculs, cultivated solely by a colony of Chinese settled here, and 
sold to the junks, at the rate of 17-2 Spanish dollars per peenl, in China cloth called congongs which, 
for want of any other specie, are become the standard for regulating the prices of all conmercial com- 
modities at this Port." And then he proceeds to relate a little hankey-pankey by which the 
contractor cheated the workmen of about half the produve of their labour: a proceeding, I would like 
to say, that is very much easier with a non-bullion currency or money than with a legal standard gold 
and silver coinage, which is in reality, so far from being a curse, one of the greatest blessings man’s 
ingenuity ever brought about for the benefit of his kind, But, however that may be, the congong must 
have been a piece of cloth of an average length and size, and therefore it belonged to the category of 
carefully measured articles, domestically usable and employed as a medium of exchange, and that is 
enough for us just now, , 


An instance of an odd taste in currency, for which there is much evidence in the Far East from 
Burma, Yunnan, Shanland, Siam, Malay Archipelago and Borneo, among other places, is the use for 
that purpose of glass jars and bottles, The Chinese noticed this of the Bormans 1,000 years ago, 
and in 1870 and 1874, during expeditions in Upper Burma, one writer notes that “what money could 
not secure empty pint hock bottles did. For four of these I got eleven eggs and a brood of jungle fowl 
chickens.” Another noticed that the Shans placed “an inordinate value upon empty bottles.” Any 
kind of liquor bottle was good, soda-water bottles were better, red hock bottles best of all, In the very 
last Consular Report from Yunnan, for 1898, we are told that in the hills these “bottles are accepted 
in preference to silver.” The bottles being “good quart bottles of clear glass.” Here we have 
& ready-made careful measurement, which the users of the carrency are unable to effect for 
themselves, thongh they are thoroughly alive to the value of the constancy in the size respectively of 
the hock, soda-water and other liqnor bottles, 


The pleasant and safe currents of roughly and carefully measured articles have carried us pretty 
far on our way, with just a little roughness over the matter of the Virginian tobacco rolls, but our 
further journey is through rougher waters, though I do not think we need apprehend any fear of 
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coming to agetat: De Morga, the famous and exceedingly intelligent Governor of the Philippines early 
in the sixteenth centary, after explaining that the usual way of trade was in general barter, says :—“‘Some- 


of drums or other instruments.” We are here still in the region of a currency of the same sort precisely 
as the glass botiles of the Shans, but when we come to look into the story of the big drums of the 
Kareus of Burma, of which two fine specimens are in the British Museum, the conditions are much 
Jess clear. Of these Gen. Macmahon, a slovenly and discursive but withal most experienced writer on 
the Karens, has sail: —“ Among the most valued possessions of the Hill Karens is the kyee-zee, con- 
sisting of a copper or spelter cylinder of about a quarter of an inch in thickness, averaging about 2 feet 
in length and of somewhat greater diameter at one end, which is closed with the same kind of metal, 
the smaller end being left open. They are ornamented in a rode style with figures of animals, birds 
and fish, and according to size aud volume of sound are valued at from £5 to £50. On the outer 
cirele are four frogs. They have distinctive names for ten different kinds, which they pretend to dis- 
tinguish by the sound, In the settlement of their quarrels and in the redemption of the captives, the 
indemnification always takes the shape of a kyee-zee or more with perhaps.a few buffaloes or pigs as 
make-weights. To such an extent does the passion for the possession of these instruments” predomi- 
nate among the more secluded tribes, that it is said instances are by no means rare of their having 
bartered their children and relations for them. The possession of kyee-zees is what constitutes a rich 
Karen. No one is considered rich without them, whatever may be his other possessions. Everyone 
who has money endeavours to turn it into kyee-zees, and a village that has many of them is the envy 
of other villages, and is often the canse of wars to obtain their possession.” These Karen drums, then, 
are of varying ~ize, are used in making large payments, and represent wealth. If they are put to 
domestic use, as for feasts and what not, they must be classed as currency; if they are to be looked on 
merely as tokens of a certain value, and kept only for making large payments when due or only as 
representatives of wealth, then they are money. They are in fact just on the line between 
ourrency and money. 


It is a far cry from the Burmese border to Angola, bat I must travel there for a parallel, from 
the remarks of Pyrard de Laval in 1601, who tells us:— “As for the small money of Angola, it 
consists only of little shells, somewhat like those of the Maldives [i. ¢., cowries] and little pieces of 
cloth made of a certain herb. These pieces are an ell in length, more or loss, according to the price. 
And when they go to market to buy their goods they carry no other money.” Now, if these ells of 
cloth were for personal wear, they were thus used for currency ; if they were, as I understand, never 
worn, they were made for money. It will be perceived what a very short distance there can be between 
currency and money, and how nearly these two articles take us through difficulties to the opposite 
shore. But I can show that it is possible to get nearer still without actually landing thereon. 


Referring to the salt moulds of Marco Polo, Yule, in his invaluable edition, tells nus that 
Raniusio has stated that on these moulds “the Prince’s mark is printed and no one is allowed to 
make it except the royal officers.” Later on | will describe a tea brick from Russia stamped with 
something like a Government or official mark. Currency cannot get nearer to money than this, for if 
we define a coin as a lump of metal money stamped to indicate its exchange value, and coin of the realm 
as such « lump stamped to show that it is a legal medium of exchange, we have reached in the salt 
moulds something very like a coin of the realm in salt, But remember that as both the salt 
mould and the tea brick can be put to an ordinary domestic use they are still currency and not money. 


Having brought the reader I hope in safety so far, I am going to take a little step farther in 
smooth water, so that we may at least touch the opposite shore, The clearest instance I have yet 
come across of the exact point where currency onds and money begins — of the very last 
act in crossing the Rubicon — is the use of rice in Burma as & medium-of exchange, 4s it has 
come under my personal observation, supported by that of the British Resident at the now defunct 
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Court of Ava in 1797, Rice is still used, or was at any rate‘ten years ago used, in thia way in Upper 
Burma in village transactions, but such rice was neither food-rice nor sesd-rice, but useless broken rice.. 
[n other words it is @ non-bullion token and so money, just as wach as the imitation hoes, hutchets, 
knives and ro on of the Chinese and other peoples in- various parts of the world are tokens of currency 
and so money. 


Another alme=t universal instance of s non-metallic money proper is the cowry, for these 
sea-shells, where chwfly used in the East, are not of any domestic use whatever to the people who pass 
them from hand to hand, and are expresly imported in very large quantities, often from great dis- 
tances, only for the purpose of a mediom of exchange. They afford a clear example of an untouched 
natural product being converted into money as distinguished from currency. 

All these things, broken rice, imitation iron instruments and cowries, properly fulfil the condi- 
tions of material for money, They have to be produced, and though fairly common the produc- 
tion is, in the cond:-ions in which the producers live, nevertheless limited, and therefore they can have a 
token value, To tak: the least likely instance. Rice has to be cultivated; the amount of cultivation 
depends on the cajncities and numbers of the cultivators; of what is thus produced » fixed quantity 
must go for food and another fixed quantity for seed; only what is epoiled in handling and what is 
over can be used for money. The production of broken rice is therefore distinctly limited and at the 
same time sufficiensly abundant. This is why to isolated half-civilised villagers living in certain places 
broken rice is money, The reasoning that makes it money for them is precisely that which makes 
gold, silver and copper tokens money for ua. 

We are now fairly landed in the region of money, and I would point out that what has kept our 
course straight is holding on to the definition we started with, wiz., that currency implies that the 
medium of exchange is a domestically usable article, and money that it is a token not 
domestically usable. It is just this definition that is the test by which we can separate metal 
articles, when used as a medium of exchange, into those that are currency and those that are money. 
When the iron-smelting Shans of Zimm’ pay their revenue in the elephant chains, spear-heads, 
cooking-pots and other ironware which they make, they sre using currency ; but when similar Shans 
slong the Mekhong use lozenges of ingot iran for making payments, they are using s real money. 
By the way it may interest some to know that the only proper description of this often mentioned 


imitation and useless, as I will presently show by examples, iron knives of the Kachina and Shans of 
the Assam-Burma border of about the same period were money. Thus, too, the gold and silver boxes, 
bowls and necklaces and the quainter and prettier gold and silver leaves, flowers and even trees of the 
former Shan, Malay and Burmese tribute formed a sort of eurrency and not of money, 


as clearly and distinctly ss would the Governors of the Bank of England at the present day. 





BEGINNINGS OF CURRENCY, 
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Having thus brought together evidence out of my own experience and the books I have been 
studying chiefly about the Far East, I will now explain the Plates attached to this Paper, which 
exhibit, however, articles. and objects from many paris of the world, by way of clinching the 
arguments Ihave adduced. J atm here indebted to the kindness and knowledge of four friends, and 
the resources of two Museums, It is due to Mr, C, H. Read and Mr. Edge-Partington of the British 
Museum and to Professor Tylor and Mr. Balfour of the Oxford Museum that I am able thus to add 
to my evidence. I am also indebted to Mr. Levin for his kindness and courtesy in explaining -and 
lending me samples of his unrivalled collection of African trade and other boads. And now jn 
conclusion let me explain that I have not in these pages nisde any kind of attempt ta explain either 
currency, Money or exchange as we modern Europeans anderstand and use those terms, for they are 
very far removed from the beginnings we have been talking about, Also, I make now no sort of 
pretence to exhaust the points I have taken up, and I have done no more than give such examples aa 
seem to me to properly ilustrate them, coufining myself to definitions and beginnings aud taking no 





Plate I. 

Fig. 1 is the feather money of Santa Cruz, South Pacific. It consists of two bands of 
vegetable fibre covered with parrot feathers. There are two boards which are placed 
in the middle of the bands abave and below. The whole structure is carried in a bag 
and is indivisible. It is real money, i. ¢., it is used for ne other purpose than as a 
medium of exchange. It ia, however, only used for expensive purchases, as it is 
difficult and slow of manufacture, and therefore of great intrinsic yalne in itself. This 
should be borne in mind, as the Fig. 2 probably records a mistake made on * high 
authority.” 

Fig. 2 is photograph of foather money taken by Bishop Montgomery at Nelus, Santa 
Cruz Islands, in front of the house of « trader, and said to be the price of a girl 
bought as the teacher's wife: bot it is nevertheless much more likely to be the 
trader's capital, as there is very far too much of it to be primd facie the price of a girl 
for a bride. There is a great number of the feather bands supported on the bamboo 
or cane and many more on the heads of the natives standing around ; and it is 
doubtful if a girl would be thought to be worth even so much us one pair of the 
bands. 

Fig, 3 is a necklace of red feathers used as currency in Santa Maria, Banks group, South 
Pacific, where shell money is mot used. In the Torres Islands, where shells for 
money are not found, their beautiful little arrows are used as currency (Codrington. 
Melanesians, p. 327). Both of these are real currency because they have a domestic 
aa well as a pecuniary use. 

Figs. 4 and 6 are strings made from the hair of the ears of the flying fox in shor 
lengths, from New Caledonia, and Fig. 5 is a spear thrower, or beeket, with flying 
fox hair wound round it in parts, from New Caledonia, Now, whether this {J ying fox 
hair is money or currency all depends on whether these strings of it are used domes. 
tically a5 ornaments or not. Our information is not complete on this point, though 
we can guess that it is money from what we know of the Figs. that immediately 
follow. 

Fig. 10 is s feather ornament from the New Hebrides, worn by men after making the 
proper number of feasts and then used as money. This is a fine specimen of the 
borderland between currency and money, and shows how an article which has been 
domestically uasble passes into the class of articles domestically non-usable on 
becoming money. Edge-Partington, Ser. IL, p. 86. 
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Fig. 11 shows flying fox far in strings from the Loyalty Islands. This was formerly 
money, as being an article not used for any other purpose. 

Fig. $ shows honey-sucker feathers from Hawaii, stuck in bundles on strips of coroannt 
fibre, just as they are collected. This is currency because in this state the feathers are 
used as a mediom of exchange, but ere also used for ornaments, clothing and other 
domestic purposes. They well indicate the origin of the use of natural products os 
money, being plentiful and yet limited in production. The limitation was due to the 
fact that feather honting was a vocation. The feathers, too, had a relarive value accord- 

9 ing to rarity or difficulty in production, Thns five yellow feathers of the “royal 
bird,” which were all that the bird could produce, were accounted equal in value to a 
piece of nankeen, which was sold for one and a-half dollars; this would probably 
represent to the natives at beast a pound of our money. (Codrington, Windsor 
Magazine, May, 1899.) 

Fig. 8 is a parse and string of shelle from New Caledonia. The string consists of very fine 
shell discs divided by knots on a fine cord. The purse is trimmed with flying fox 
fur as ornament. The whole is money. 

Fig. 7 shows a string of shell beads, fifty-four to the inch, charncteristic of the Banke 
Group, South Pacifie, It is the highest form of their money, because of the labour 
involved in Bese it, and therefore of its intrinsic value. Edge-Partington, 

Fig. 12 exhibita the tuskehell money of British Colombia, In this case the shell ends 
have been clipped off and the shells, dentalium, have been strung in eight sections 
dividel by bars of goat leather. They have a pendant made of mother-o'-pearl, from. 
the hadiotis, or Venus's ear. The specimens in the British Museum are exactly alike 
Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 10; Smithsonian Report, 1887, Part IL, p. 315 ff. 

The authority on this point is Mr. R. E, C. Stearn (Ethno-Conchology, a Study 
of Primitive Money, pp. 296-354, 5. R., 1887), whose remarks on this particular 
money so exactly show how a shell ean be ured as money, beonuse while abundant 
it is yet limited in production, that I give them here, “The tusk-shells are collected 
in the following manner :-—An Indian when shell-fishing, arms himself with a long 
spear, the haft of which is of light deal; to the end is fastened s strip of wood, 
placed transversely, but driven full of teeth made of bone. The whole affair 
resembles 6 long comb affixed to the end of a stick with the teeth very. wide apart, 
A squaw sits in the stern of the canoe and paddles it slowly along, whilst the Indian 
with the spear stands in the bow. He stabs this comb-like affair into the sand at the 
bottom of the water, and after giving two or three prods draws it up to look at it. 
If he has been successful perhaps four or five money-shells have been impaled on 
the teeth of the spear, It is a very ingenious mode of procuring them, for it 
would be quite impracticable .cither to dredge or net them out, and they are never, 
as far as I know, found between tide-marks.” 

It will then be perceived that these dentalium strings of fired form and number 
are money for precisely the same reason aa the bags of broken rice in Burma. I may 
aid that this article of Mr. Stearn’s is generally well worth study in the present 
conhe’ ion. 

\ Fig. 18 shows a string of purple wampum beads from North America tagged with 
British green silk and o mixed string of purple beads and white wampum beads. The 
jarple beada are double the white beads in relative value as will be explained later 
on. These are money. 

Bead money is net by any means pnknown in the South Pacific. The brack 
or barat of the Pelew Islands waa made of terracotta in bent prisms, hollow-sideds 
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fine-grained, hard and of an almost glassy lustre, It was very valuable. In the 
Pelew Islands they had also bungan Or pangungan, a red stone, perhaps jasper, 
Polished like brack, and Ealkwbut of agate and sometimes of a hard eramel ; both 
valuable. Common beads of white or green glass were current in four sorts among 
the populace while the Kuk. clan used beads of polished enamel, Beads of pearl 
and other sea-shells, red and other stones, nutshells, tortoiseshell, cocoanut and 
_ 80 00 ane current in varions parts of the South Sea. 

Figs. 14, 15, and 16 are shell money from Florida in the Solomon Islands, South 
Pacific. Fig. 14 shows two indivisible fathoms of rough red shell discs in a double 
sow, Separated by white dises and tagged at the ends with white discs and mother-o'- 
pearl and not shells, which last two are probably charms, 

Fig. 15 represents six indivisible fathom strings of white shell discs interspersed at 
fixed intervals with dark ones. The white and dark dises have a relative value com- 
parable with our silver and gold. Tn the Pelew seven sorts of currency are said to 
be thus distinguished. 

Fig. 16 represents four indivisible strings of shell discs of various colours in standard 
fathoms, forming the regular circulating medium. They are tagged with blue native 
hair cloth and nutshells, perhaps as charms. 

Fig. 17 is a string of shell disos, dark and white alternately, used both for ornament 
and currency in the Gilbert Islands, South Pacific. The string is tagged at one end 
with ‘a fringe of similar shell discs, This is currency. This Pacific Islands’ 
dise-monoy closely resembled the Aawock money of the Californian Indians, which 
consisted of clam-shell discs strung together and usually rated by the foot or yard, 
There is specimen in the British Museum, 

Figs. 18 to 21 show sholl money in strings’of discs from the Solomon Islands and New 
Britain, South Pacific. This ia made in great lengths and divided “™p as required. 
Fig. 18 is a string of fine dises of purple shells, ¢. ¢., of the higher value from New 
Britain, in the British Museum ; this is shown as coming from Mioko, Duke of York 
Group. 

Fig. 19 is a string of fine dises of white shells threaded on cane strips. This is thoney of 
the lower value from New Britain. The standard length of these strings is a fathom. 

Fig. 20. — This is specimen of the dewarra of New Britain, made of small cowrios 
threaded on cane strips in large or small coils. It ia the common circulating. 
medium. 

Fig. 21 is a divisible string of small discs of white shells, roughly clipped, from the 
Solomon Islands, 





Plate II. 

Fig. 1 is another specimen of the New Britain dewarra, » string of small cowrics strung 

on leaf ribs in lange coils and used as money. 

Fig. 4 is a string of shell dises manofactured for money only in Suse village in New 
Ireland, South Pacific. It has » pig’s tail at each end and an oyster mother-o'-pear] 
charm. Z 

Fig. 5 shows fathoms of shell disos, regularly cut, and coloured at stated intervals, 
indivisible, made for money in the Solomon Islands. 

Fig. 6 shows long strings of irregalar shell discs from the New Hebrides, South Pacific, 
interspersed with trade beads : about 24 fathoms in length and used as money, 

Fig. 2 is « string of oowries, called udang, used in Borngo ; but the shells are not found in 
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Fig. 3 shows specimens of Borneo plaited fibre armlets, called unus, worn by the mew 
and worth, as money, 3 cents of trade dollar money per bundle of fifteen armlets. 

Fig. 7 shows a pisce of cloth from Formosa ornamented with shell dises and used as an 
ornament for clothing, but also as currency, passing for the high local value of about 
five Mexican dolfars. 

Fig. § is « tridacna shell armlot from Malanta in the Solomon Islands, said to be used as 
currency for purchases of high value, bat in reality it is more likely to be an article of 
trade or barter, Presented by Edge-Partington. See Guppy, Solomon Jslands, 
p. 182, : . 

Figs. 14, 15 and 16 show cowries of sizes. The point here is that cowries are bought by 
local dealers wholesale by weight in sacks and retailed by tale, so that the smaller the 
cowries, which the retail dealer can manage to pass, the greater his profit. In India 
the cowries of currency are large, on the West Coast of Africa they are medium, in 
the South Pacific they are very small. 

Figs. 10 and 11 show the silvar shell currency of the Shan native States of Burma, and 
Fig. 9 the piece of silver known as Shan-baw. The form of the snail-shell is, I am 
informed, partly artificial, thus : silver refined by the ordinary process in a rough 
erucible will, when very nearly pure, or what the natives call quite pure, effloresce, 
and if the efflorescence is checked by cold water at the right moment it will assume 
the shell form. So silver in that form is looked upon as pure and the silver shells 
pass as currency by weight. Figs. 10 and I1, the shells: Fig. 9 shows the process 
of manufacture. The specimens are valuable to show the development of thought 
and manufactured form. 

Figs. 12 and 13 ore a tamarind seed (majf:i) and its silver imitation, lately used in 
Burma, under the same name, as o royal plaything in a popular pitch and toss game, 
but, because of its constant weight and finengss, also as currency. 

Fig. 17 shows Venetian beads used for trade in West Africa, and supplied for that 
purpose by the firm of M. L. Levin, a family which has been in the trade for over 
100 years. They are used for money respectively as shown, for purchasing palm oil, 
ivory, slaves and gold. Tt appears that these particular beads are not interchangeable, 
f. ¢., beads for gold will not buy slaves and ece rere. Wealth in beads for gold will 
only procure gold and soon. The probable explanation is that with these beads the 
natives can bay from the European stores what they want sccording to the intrinsic 
European value of the beads, which varies considerably and in some cases is high, 
the intrinsic value representing the cost of production. In the British Museum is 
shown a quantity of the bead money of King Prempeh of Ashanti in necklaces, rings 
anid armlets, taken from his hoard at the capture of his capital by Lord Wolseley 
many years ago. These are not shown on the plate, but many of the beads of this 
hoard are identical with those supplied by Mr. Levin's firm, and to be found in the 
present Mr. Levin's collection, which I will explain presently. There are also in the 
Oxford Museam a good many cards of African trade beads well worth study, supplied 
by the Inte Mr, Levin. | | 


Fig. 18 shows wampum beads, hand and machine made. T have already referred to 
wampum beads being money by law in the early American colonies, and-shown strings 
of them, There is a quantity of evidence as to this in the paper by Mr. Stearn above 
quoted. The beads were of two kinds, white and purple, usually made from different 
parts of the same clam shell (renus mercenaria) ; and roughly the purple were double 
the white zhells in ralne. But the most interesting point sbout these beads is this, 
that so long as they were hand-made, #. ¢, native made, they were only used as 
ornaments and so on, and it was not until they were machine-made by Europeans, 
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and so became constant a4 to size and intrinsic value, that they wore used as money 
by the fathom, the fathom 1 being a term of acconnt at four to six beads to the penny 
of value or inch of measurement. The plate is from Prof. Tylor's article in 
Vol. XXVI. of the Anthropological Journal, p. 248, and shows the difference in’ 
form and drilling between the hand-made beads which were for domestic use and the 
Fig. 19 is o tea-brick used as currency in Eastern Asia and Tibet. The specimen 
in the Plate is from East Russia, and it will be perceived that the brick is made of 
dust tea moistened and pressed into a mould into which a stamp has been screwed. 
Tt bears an official stamp and sq is very near to coin in tea as already explained. 
Fig. 20 is a diso of leaf-tea manufactured in Yunnan and obtained in Eastern Mongolia, 
This can be used in pieces for purchases of a smaller value than the whole dise. 
This is a ewtrency very near to money, 
Plate IIT. 


Figs. 1 and 2 show a war shield from Guadaleanar, South Pacific, and its cover: used 
chiefly for payments of a high value, such as for a wife, and té store as representatives 
of wealth. They are, os currency, parallels to the Karen droms already explained. 
Their value in English money is from £1 to 30s. 

The mat money of the New Hebrides and other South Pacific Islands, of 
which I have no plate, affords another almost exact parallel. The mata are made in 
great lengths in folds and their relative value is determined by the number of the 
folds counted in tens and their blackness or age. This form of money is especially 
interesting, because it is lent out at interest, showing that it is not necessary to 
have bullion money, or even easily divisible or separable money, to turn 
it to personal pecuniary advantage. Codrington, Melanesians, p- 323. 

Tapa, the bark-cloth money of Fiji, forms something of a parallel also. T 
in massed represents accumulated capital. Ratzel, History of Mankind, Trans., p. : 

Fig. 4 shows a boat-ahaped wéoden bowl from New Caledonia, interesting chiefly as 
showing a rough receptacle for shell money. KEdge-Partington, Ser. I11., p. 68, 

Fig. 5 is a jadeite adze-blade from Marie Island in the Loyalty Islands, whose inhabitants 
are cannibals, It represents the price of a fat man for food. This ix currency and 
not money, as it can also be used for the humbler purpose of carpentry. 

Fig. 6 is a Mavalae ring made of white quartz. These rings are from the New Hebrides 
and are irregular im size. They are money, 

Fig. 3 is a sperm whalo’s tooth from Fiji, there called tam/wa and used as currency. This 
iscurrency, but tooth money has a considerable range in the South Pacific Islands ; 
porpoise teeth and dog's teeth being aleo- used, The dog's tooth for money must be 
that immediately behind the canines, and when whole and sound it is valued at 
one, two to five porpoise teeth according to quality, the quality being of course equal 
to the rareness and difficulty of production. 

Fig. 7 shows the eye-tecth of the elk (waprti), which pass for 25 cents of United States 
money amongst the Shoshohe and Bannock Indians of Idaho and Montana i the 
United States, but only amongst the Indians themselves and not between the whites 
and the Indians. They are also nosed for the orfamental trimmings off dresses and 
for horse trappings, and so are currency. 

Fig. .8 is a string of the lower jaws of the flying fox from the Fijis and other 
Melanesian Islands, used as money. 

Fig. 9 is a sperm whale tooth obtained from a whaler in 1822 and used as currency, 
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Fig, 10 shows the so-called Caroling Indians millstone money — fd. This is used 
in the Carolines for large payments, but is made in the Pelew Islands. It is not 
really « millstone at all, but a large rough stone disc with a hole in it for carrying. 
It is made only for money and has no other use, That shown is a small specimen. 
2} feet diameter. F. W. Christian ins late issue Journ, Royal Geol. Soc, 


We now pass on to articles made of metal. Figs. 11 to 19 are of iron. 


Figs. 11 and 12 are hoes from the Dinkas and Shillooks of the White Nile, They have w 
fixed value, but are usable otherwise and so are currency. 

Pig. 15 is a native spade-blade with a cane withy or loop for carrying, used in Central 
Africa as currency. | 

Fig. 17 is an English made spado-blade, imitating the native onc. These being uenble 
otherwise are currency. In the British Museum, are three iron spades from Dor, 

_Upper Nile, identical with these specimens from the Oxford Museum, 

Fig. 15 is a barbed spear-head from Central Africa of fixed value and usable otherwise : 
currency. . | 

Fig. 14 is a conventional spear-head from Central Africa used os money, 

Fig. 16 is an iron plaque used as a marriage portion from Nism Niam in Central Africa. 
A girl having two of these allotted to her would have no difficulty in arranging her 
matrimonial future and wouhl le considered a priceless possession, This is money, 

Fig. 14 is the well-known conventional Lomami spear-head, 5 feet long, and made to 
represent high values, Fig. 19 is a conventional Lomami spear from the Upper 
Congo, 5 feet long. oth of these are money. 


Plaw IV, 


Fig. 1 are imitation iron axes from the Ogowe River in West Africa, Fig. 2 is a bundle 
of five or six of these from the same district. 

Figs. Sand 6 are sets of three iron axe blades, imitation, each on a cane fastening, from 
Weat Africa, 

Fig. 4 is an imitation iron adze from West Afrien very like the hashash or imitation 
axe-head money of Kordofan, which rons 40 to the Tarkish pinstre, There is a 
epecimen in the British Museam, Fig. 3 are similar bundles of imitation spears 
used by the Nagas of Manipur in Assam as money. 

Figs. 7 to 11, money from ancient China, consisting of imitations in iron of well-known 
objects. The imitations have now among numismatists conventional names from 
their shapes. 

Fig. 7 is the so-called kmife money, Fig. 8 and 0 is the shirt money. Fig. 11 is 
the razor money. | 

Fig. 10 is a modern cash. I have shown this as an example of development. It will be 
seen from the figures that the hole in the cash directly owes its existence to the hole 
in the handle of the old conventional money, and that the cash itself is all that 
remains of that old money. It is just the convenient tag end that has survived 
through the ages. 

Figs. 12 and 15 are two imitation iron hoos from the Congo, and are money. 

Figs. 14 and 15 are two copper ingot crosses, both made in Urna, in Central Africa, by 
easting ina sand mould. They have a spevial rib on one side; in the centre. In the 
course of the down river trade the specimens shown found their Way respectively ta 
Coanza on the West Coast and to Tanganyika on the East Coast, where they were 
procured. They are money. 
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Fig. 16 is a magnetic iron hos, called nguni; from Zembesi District, Bast Africa. This 
is money, no doubt om scount of the pecatiar property of the metal of which it is 
composed. 

Figs. 17 to 19 show brass dnd copper plaves and bar fron: all specimens éf currency. 
Fig. 17 is a set of copper plates, apparently from old sheathing, used ss & marriage 
dowry and regarded as property. They are tied together in fours and fastened to 
a stick : from Nimkish, Alert Bay, N. W. America. They afford a clear parallel to 
the Karen drums and the Guadalcanar shields. 

Fig. 18 isa hammered brass frying-pan, partially conventionalisad, still used both as 
currency and for domestic purposes by the Nagas of the Manipur Hills in Assam. 

Pig. 19 is » bar of native-made iron, passing st s fixed value in Central Africa. 

Fig. 20. — Four copper bracelets, used as a wedding dowry and considered as property ; 
each married woman has 100 ; from Nimkish, N. W. America, currency. 

Pig. 21 is the unus or armlet and anklet of fibre already described, worn by all Dyaks 
in Borneo ; currency, at five to a cent of trade-dollar money. 

Fig. 23. — This and those that follow are money. This iss ring of Buropean spelter 
valued at 8d. on the Lower Congo. 

Figs. 24 and 25 are old copper and bronse manillas from the Bonny River on the West 
coast of Africa. They are the survivors of the old Roman and European bracelet or 
armilla throagh the Spaniards. They are now a well-known money in West Africa. 

Fig. 26 are English imitation manillas for the West African trade, but they are not 
current in the Haussa country and thereabouts. 

Fig. 22 are iron Eaglish imitstion manillas for the Eboe country trade, West Africa. 

Fig. 27 is an old iron msnilla from West Africa. 

Fig. 28 is a large stone bead for purchasing slaves in West Africa. 

Figs. 29 to 34 are silver money. Figs. 29 and $1 are larins from Persia used all over 
the West Coast of India, the Maldives, etc., for the last four centuries st any rate. 
They consist of silver wire, bent double and stamped to show fineness, 

Fig. 80 is the silver fish-hook money of Ceylon similarly bent and stamped: probably 
grew out of the lerin. 

Figs. 32, 33 and $4 are silver ticals and their parts from Siam. The tical is a bar of silver, 
bent double by bammering and stamped to show fineness. ~ 


(To 66 continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY SIR J, M. CAMPBELL, E.C.LE., LC.3, 
(Coutinued from Vol. XXVII. p. 275.) 


WITCHCRAFT AND MAGIC. 


A porst of distinction in connection with magic, sorcery and énchantment is the not- 
able sameness of detail and method in the old world systems of Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, and 
India; in the classic and Middle Age systems of Europe; and in the existing practices of wild 
and isolated wizards in almost every corner of the globe. To a certain extent this similarity is 
the result of borrowing. Butas borrowing. cannot explain more than s small fraction of the 
resemblances, the sameness of practice would seem to be due to the fact that the roots of magic 
stretch down to the earliest struggles of human life when sickness, death and misfortune 
were held to be the work of evil spirits. 
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The basis of magic is spirit possession : and spirit possession is the basis of the charm 
and the talisman not less than of the relation between the witch and her familiar spirit. In 
certain cases the possessing spirit arbmitted to the sathority of the person with whom he dwelt, 
In other cases the possessing spirit was master, It waa therefore a chief aim of magic to secure 
tor the magician control over the indwelling spirit either directly or by an agreement with some 
high power whose authority the possessing spirit obeyed, Magic, therefore, rests on spirit- 
possession supplemented by spirit-compulsion. 

Of the early systems of magia Lenormant” holds that the Egyptian system was o 
debased form of earlier and purer beliofs, It may be-that no records of the religiom of Egypt 
remain earlier than the staga when, oa on earth, there was only one ruler in heaven, Still it 
seem hardly possible that cither the political or the religious history of Egypt started in so 
highly developed aform, Further, the references to early evil powera opposed to the rulers seem 
to shew that in Egypt as elsewhere the rugged conditions of eurly existence developed o host of 


evil would naturally lead to corresponding schools of white and black magico.“ The Hindu 
sctipturea include two leading authorities on magic, the spells of the ancient Afharva-reda 
which are both to cure and to kill, and the modern Sakti ritual which has the two-fold object 
either of loging itself in the oovan of passion or of using the passion spirit to work magic and 
sorcery.! ~ 
The similarity in India between the ritual of Right and of Left Path Hinduism and the 
corresponding similarity in Europe between the Christian ritual and the witches’ devil: ritual 
sem in both sets of cases due to the fact that, in spite of the contrast in the character of the 
beings invoked, the sinr of the devotee is the same, namely, to become possessed by the spirit 
of the subject of worship, 
The following notes contain no details of the early systems of magic. Their object is to 
ustrate the existing Indian belief and practice of witchoraft and magic by the corres- 








' “i Polk, p. 75), the basis of magio is uerre-tisease., 
This also may ba accepted, provided it is understood that nervo-disoase isn basis of magic because norvediscase ia 0 
case of possession. That the charm or talisman js the bomoe of a spirit, is 

for charm-quickening. 

*t Chaldean Mavic, p, 126, 

™ Chaldean Magic, 5.59, The Arabs atill consider Babel or Babylon to be the fountain head of the science of 
magic (Stanley Lane-Pools, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 81), 

™ For the probably date compare Chaldean Magic, p. Maa. 

MM) Asoording ta tha Dabietan-i.Marahib, Vol. 1. p. 233, it wastha Indias Biyess or Vaya who taught Zoroastes 
that genii could give the worshippers of Abriman or Evil a knowledge of secrata, 

1 The following is « repartea care from the Atharva-veda (read Eaghonath's M3, p. 39): “ To the house of 
him who bas set you near my door, in my house, on my bed, on my nail-pairings, on my hair-combings, an my ¢ye- 
blacking, or on my tooth-powder, do thou run and break hishead." Tho sonde io — ainen nail-pairings and hair- 
oombings are part of ths victim, and sinos eye-black and tooth-powder beoonm part of the victim the spirit who 
enters into them effects a lodging in the Parton of whom those artig 


scriptures the Gayatri or San hymn and thy Latvhini or Luck verse are goddenses, To repent these versions frees 
from the penalty of migration (Mr, Rughouath's Sakti Ritual, pp. Pend US), The sense is — Lakshmi who lives rd 
the spoll enters into and drives self out of the repeater of the spell, The repeater becomes ono with Lakahmi He 
Hosen the parvoaal or conditioned and gains the Universal or unconditioned. He thorefore needs not the purifying of. 
being bora again, The result of thinking the Gayatei or san hymn isthe ame, Thinking of the light that lightens 
the world draws the light into the thinker aud the in-dwelling light chases the old man of self and #lls the thinker 
with the universal, vo attaining the final result of the compléty round of 


births. Bosides ths G tri and tha 
Lakehun! several Tantric charms or mantras go by the name of the spirits who live in them, ry 
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pooding beliefs and practices in other parta of the world, In the case of Europe, where of late 
years the leading signs of « public belief in magic, sorcery and enchantment have been withdrawn 
examples are given to show that the beliefs regarding witchcraft and magic, many of which 
survive, bear ® remarkable resemblaoce to similar beliefs in other quarters of the globe. In 
conclusion, the attempt is made to explain two leading peculiarities in the history of European 
witehoraftand magic during the Iaat2,000 years: first, the witoh-panio which mainly between, 
the fourteenth and the eighteenth centuries led to the wideapread destruction of persons 
accased of witchoraft; and second, the reaction during the last 200 years which has declared 
the spirit element in witchcraft to be a delusion, and has disused or repeated the laws 
against witches. 

Tn India, witches, sorcerers sad enchantérs practice both white, that is, healing, and 
black, that is, harming, magio. Witches and sorcerers who practice black magic are men and 
women who have power over familiar or other apirits which they set to worry either their own 
enemies or the enemies of those by whom they are paid. In the Bombay Konkin or central 
seaboard of Western India, witches and sorcerers, called dhutdlis or chethina, are often paid, chiefly 
by the middie and lower classes, to annoy their enemies. In other parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, sorcerers find the bulk of their patrons among the lower orders. The lrigher classes, as a 
rule, fear low-class magic, Their foar of his magical power is often the only means by which the 
village Mbhdcor Mang, the guide and watchman, can enforce the payment of his customary dues, 
Though practitioners are found among Brihmags and other high castes, the bulk of witches aud 
magicians are Kolis, Mangs, Mhirs, Thikars, Vighris, and Virlis. Witchcraft is learned from 
a teacher or guru. Of the various ways of learning the craft the following may be taken as an 
example. When teacher agrees to initiate a candidate he tells the candidate that, when he 
hears of © woman dying in child-birth, he should watch the funeral procession and be carefal to 
see who are the bearers, After the faneral party has passed ho shonld take a amall tin bor in his 
hand, pick wp a pinch of dust or earth from the foot-printa of the two rear-bearera, and keep 
the earth in the tin box. Next day he should go te the spot whero the body was burnt and 
put some of the ashes into his box, On the first new moon or eclipse after the death the can- 
didate should go to the burning ground at midnight and taking of his clothes sit on the ground, 
place the tin box with the dust and ashes in front of him, burn incense, and repeat the 
incantations taught him by his master. When he has repeated the incantations a fixed number 
of times, Hadal, that is, the spirit of the dead woman, becomes subject to his control, and by 
her help the candidate is abla toannoyany onehe pleases. Inthe Bombay Konkiin and Dakhan, 
among the troubles the witch or magician brings on on his own or on his clients’ ensmies is 
the eruption on the victim's skin of stars and crosses ag if burned by the juice of the marking 
nit. Other annoyances are drying or turning to blood the milk of cattle, stopping the 
growth of the fustus, stealing grain and field prodace, letting loose wolve, jockals and rats 
into the viclim’s fields, pricking needles and thorns into his body or eyes, covering women 
with turmeric or lamp-black, and tearing their robes. Still worse evils are caused by sending 
through the agency of the familiar a md/h or handful of charmed rice or pulse (wdid)2 The 
blow of a mifA is likened to an electric shock. It esuses fatal vomiting and spitting of 
blood. Experts see the méfA rolling throngh the air like m red-hot ball: they claim to be 
able to turn aside its evil power either by satinting the mish with a lemon into which blood 
from a cut in the finger has been allowed to soak, or by charming a lemon and throwing 
it in the direction from which the mésh hag come, and thns returning the evil to the witch 
who sent it. In the petty States of Binsda and Dharampur, among the hills of South 
Gujarit, the people used (about 1870) to come to the chief and complain that a certain 
woman was witoh, They would say: —“ We rise in the morning and find our pots broken. 
This is the work of that witch,” Witnesses came forward and said:— “We know the 
woman, she isa witch, She bas broken our pots and killed our chickens.” If the evidence 

® Phaseolus rediatua, 
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scemed trustworthy, the chief sent an order that the woman's nose should be cut off, 
and that she should drink water from the tanner's sink.? In the Mahi Kintha States of 
North Gujanit, a belief in witches is general, Witches, they say, chiefly belong to the 
Brihmas, Vania, Vighri and Chiiran castes. Witches are either born witches or become 
witches. If o girlis born on the second, seventh or twelfth day of the star mansion Ashlesba 
Eritika, when those days fall on a Tuesday, Saturday or Sonday, she ie a witch. A woman 
becomes a witch if, on the black night before the Diwdli or lamp-feast in October-November, 
she mutters a charm of two and a half letters sitting upon » swimming alligator. The 
Musalmans of Gujarit believe that people die because a witch has eaten their heart or liver. 
Bodies examined after death have been found to be liverless.* 


Inthe Central Provinces, the Gonds dread sorcery, and will burn a man whom they believé 
to practise magic. In Bengal, the Orsons and Mundas kill witches.7 The Eacharias on the 
north-east frontier of Bengal have a special class of sorcerers called Ojhas.* Their dread of 
witchcraft is the bane of the Bengal Kols and Musags.* The women of the Agaress of Bengal 
are witches, and know incantations strong enough to blast atree.’” In the more settled Bengal 
plain country, witches are called dainws and wizards khokds, When a person is seized with 
sudden sickness he is supposed to be witch-ridden. Water is sprinkled on the patient's face 
and he recovers... With the help of Bribmags the goddess Vigalmukh or seare-face ia invoked 
to cause a rival's death? Tho villagers of the Malabar low-landg believe that the billmen 
cause disease and charm tigers, elephants and poisonous reptiles by the help of their gods whom 
the lowlanders call éoutam or evil spirits.’ ‘he Thomas Christians of the Malabar Coast have 
sorcery books by which their priests force devila to obey. The Coorgs ascribe disease among 
their men and cattle to the curses and witchcraft of their enemies," A class of Coorg astro. 
logers called Kaniyas (said to be the children of Brihmans by low caste mothers) write horo. 
seopes and stop sorcery and witehecaft." The Kurubara are moch feared as sorcerera by the 
Todas of the Nilgiris.!? In Southern India, where magicians were (1800) believed to send fever, 
dropsy, epilepsy, palsy and madness, charms against their spells were one of the chief articles of 
trade? The people used to pull out magicians’ teeth that they might not be able to say their 
spells properly.!® 

In Ceylon, all subjects of Visamuni the fiend-king meet and dance on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays.” In Ceylon, a woman who dies in child-bed becomes a fiend, attacks men, and is 
kept off by women with brooms."! A Singalese bearing a gradge calla a sbhe-demon to attack 
his enemy. He says :— “Oh she-demon! ob gister! eat him, eat his flesh, drink his 
blood, gnaw his bones, muscles and nerves, suck his marrow, consume his liver, lungs and 
entrails, cover him with thy influence, crack’ him with heat, fover and pain in his 800 joints, 
his 500 nerves and his 300,000,000 pores! Stay with him till 1 come. I bind thee, I bind 
thee. Let this be so."™ To kindle love seven goddesses are called and induced to enter some 





3 MS, from Mr, Ardeshir, 2nd Jangary 1889. Compare the laie Colonel E. West in the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. I. p. 14 In many cases the witch deserves punishment, Sho glories in her power of doing mischief and 
makes « living by threatening the villager that, if they do not give ber grain, clothes, frewood and other neces- 
series, she Will tarn into » tiger and kill their cattle, 

Beste epg gro Selsey cap a ae # Ehin Babédor Faal Lotfollah Paridi. 
Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, D0: aleutta Review * 
Dalton's Deeriptive Ethnology ef Bengal, p. 253. me omens 2 cr are 
* Dulton's Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp, 253, 257. 


* Op. cit. p. 85, * Op. ci. p, 187, 1 Op, ci, p. 833. 

Ht Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. 1. pp. 210, ail. 1) Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 1M, 
 Dabals, Vol. 1, pp, 89-92, i Reclus’ Primary Folk, p. 82, 

M Hice's Mysore and Coorg, Vol. ITI. p. 225, Op, cit, Vol. IL p, 211, 

1 Op, cif, Vol. IIT, p, 911. 18 Dubsis, Vol. IL. p. 67. Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 191, 


“y Journal, Cylon Asiatic Society, 1885, p, 14, Like the Christians in Europe the Geglon Buddhists have turned 
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article which is passed to the person to be influenced. Ceylon charms are believed to cause 
swoons, imprisonment and death; they scare and contro] fiends, cure diseases, and inflame 
love#? To work a charm against a person the Ceylon wizard makes a wax or wood image of 
the victim, writes the victim's name on the image, and ties to the image some of his victim's 
hairs, nail-parings, threads from one of his clothes, and sometimes sand from bis foot-print, 
Metal nails are driven into the image and it is buried where the victim Tay pass over it.24 
To quicken & charm, that is, to house in the charm the spirit which has been invoked, the 
Ceylon priest on a Sunday makes a stool of flowers and sets it on a grave. On the stool he 
lays yellow, black and white rice with blood, meat, an arrow and acock. He passes a maid- 
epun cotton thread round the stool, holds the thread and some raf mdla flowers in his hand 
and says the curse 133 times and burns incense. Three spirits appear and pass into the charm. 
To annoy s house by showering stones at it, a trick common in India and formerly (seven- 
teenth century) in England, set on a grave where three roads meet or near asappan tree a stool 
made of flowers, and on the stool lay a champa flower, an iron tree flower, and a stone, Rocnd 
the stone drop blood, milk, flowers, rice and lights, burn incense and mutter a charm 108 times 
Do all this three soparate times. Take the stone into which the spirits have passed, and bury 
it near the house, throw a second stone at the house, and the familiar in the buried stone 
will keep pelting stones at the house? Quickening a charm is a work of danger because tho 
spirit who is meant to enliven the charm may choose to enliven the charmer. Spirits dislike 
the thraldom of being shut in charm and made to act according to charm.” In Ceylon, the 
effect of a written charm depends on the position of the letters. Certain letters are lucky, 
unlucky, or neutral, according to their position,™ ; 

In the thirteenth century among the Buriat Mongels each medium or shdman had a familiar 
by whose help he drove out evil spirits, The familiar was said from compulsion or affection 
to have helped his shdman to do things against the interest of the chief of evil spirits, It may 
be supposed that asin Europe Okdédil-Beelzebub willingly suffered minor inconveniences to 
secure the high prize of the siéman's soul. Among the Tariars the sorcerer shouts, beats a 
tambourine, leaps, capers and jerks, crossing his legs before and behind until’ he falls on the 
ground stiff and senseless, and then gives an answer. He wears rags, bells, and pieces of iron, 
o strange horned head-dress and bear-skin gloves. He carries his tambourine in one hand and 
in the other a magic staff covered with rat or snble-skin.™ In Tibet, with the help of familiars, 
Lamas lick red-hot iron and fill vasea with water. When he has to filla vase with water the 
Lams says to his familiar: — “I know thee, thou knowest me, Come, old friend, do what 
I ask, bring water and fill the vase, what is that to thee P I know thou chargest dear, never 
miod,’"! The Prophet Muhammad ordained a belief in magic: at the same time he declared 
the practiser of magic to be ap unbeliever. Of Muhammadan nations the Afghans believe in 
the virtue of talismana and in the possibility of acquiring control over genii and demons 
The Arabs and Egyptians make use of magic to find hidden treasure, to gain a knowledge 
of the future, to get children, to secure love, to core, to guard against the Evil Eye, and to 
killa rival, Magic, in Arabia and Egypt, is of two kinds, spiritual and natural: spiritual 
magio is either divine or devilish. The divine is based on the names of God and on passages 
of the Kuraan, also in figures, diagrams and lines. Satanic magic is the getting of help 

4 Op. cit. p. 54 By certain evil or Auniyon charms a man can fill another's house with evil spirits in the form 
of black dogs or ugly monkeys (op, cit, p, 63), 

™ Op. of p. 7L 

™ Op, cit, p. 76. When amaid spina thread for magic purposes (op. cit, p. 57) abe bathes, pute on a 
pecklace of raf mila flowers, lets ber bair fall loose on her shoulders, and spine sitting on the threshold at euneet, 
A girl is seldom induced to spin s magic thread, since the necessary freedom of the thread from possession is at the 
erpense of the spinstar, whe becomes the scape or house of any spirit who may be near, 

* Op. cit. p. 76. # Op. cit. p. 56, * Op. cit. p. 53. 

® Compare History of Changhis Khdn, p. 141. 

> Boville, Les Religiona des Pouples Non-Civilisés, Vol. IL, p. 156. 

@ Reference mislaid; compare Hoc and Gabet's Tibet, Vol, L. p. 193. 
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from evil epirita inatead of from good spirits. One branch of spiritaal magic is enchantment, 
This is generally bad, causing paralysis, filling with passion, maddening and turning into 
animals. Enchantment is caused by the help of ginns and by sprinkling water and dust.23 
The Araba hold Babel or Babylon to be the fountain head of the science of magic.* 


In Burmah, witches are sapposed to cause murrain among buffaloes. The Burmans used 
to tie the witchea to bamboos and throw them into rivers.4 In China, old women, who, by the 
help of spirits, practice witchcraft, are sometimes attacked by the people and killed.* Witches 
are often employed in China to do evil to rivals and enemies. Discontented wives go to witches 
who give them a powder of children's bones to mix with their hushand’s food and kill him, 
A Chinese magician or wizard sometimes fasts for seven days and slecps under s' coffin in 
which is a corpse to induce the spirit to leave the corpse and plague some enemy's house. 
Chinese charms are written on yellow paper, burnt, and the ashes mixed with water and 
drunk.” , . . . In Melanesia, magicians are believed to eat the flesh of dead men in order 
to get power over their spirits. By the help of a dead man’s bones Melanesia magicians can 
compel a ghost to harm any one the magician chooses *# ‘Three charms enable or compé] 
a ghost to carry ont the magician's will: (1) the gharata, a fragment of food, some hair, a bit 
o aail or anything closely consected with the person to be injured ; (2) the ‘almatai, a piece of 
bone and 4 bit of stone tied round with leaves and with prayers tom famati or dead man; and 
(3) the tamatetiga or ghost-shooter, a bone and leaves shot fasting froma hollow bamboo.’® 
The Australian has charms for the chase, for sickness, for journeys, and for war. Anstralian 
sorcerera at times remain absent for days, journeying in the spirit-land, They cure diseases, 
chiefly by sucking, and canse sickness by sending part of a stone from their own into their 
enemy's stomach.” The sorcerers of the Tonga Islands become posseased by the spirits of the 
dead“! Tn Australia, all: deaths, especially of the young, are attributed to sorcery,2 Ip 
Madagascar, sorcery is closely aonnected with poisoning.” The natives of Madagascar wear 
e crocedile’s tooth as a charm against the crocodile, A gold crocodile's tooth is the central 
ornament of the Madagascar crown.“ Many natives of Madagascar wear round their necks, as 
ehsrms, pisses of wood dipped in oil, beads, monkey-bones, and small figures of men, women 
andoxen, To keep off gun-woands they wear pieces of bullocks’ horn filled with the ashes of 
healing plants and leaves,“ 


aaite asia African Negroes are subject to ecstasy, hallucination and various 
forms of excitement which they think are spirit-caused. The Kafirs of Sonth Africa 
believe that witches have familiar spirits which they call baboons.“ The acensation of witoh: 
craft is said to have been used by Kafir chiefs to gain the property of the well-to-do, A 
complaint is made that a certain person who is well-to-do has destroyed the aceuser's child, A 
median is called: he collects proof, the accused is killed, and his property passes to the chiefé# 
In East Africa, the belief in the black art is strong If a wizard gets into trouble he is tied 
toa stake and a circle of fire is kept burning round him till he is roasted.“ The Bongos of 


_ —————————————— — 
™ Arabian Society of the Middls Ages, pp. 82, 84. Op. cit. p, 82. 
™ Schway Yoo's The Burman, Vol. Lp, 231. ™ Gray's China, Vol. II. pp. 23, 24, 


™ Op. ct. Vol. IL p, 25, 
Notes and Querios, Series [V., Vol. VI. p. 212. The practice implies two beliefa: (1) = spirit lives in acharm ; 
and {!) ashes hold the spirit of the thing burnt, 


@ Jour, Anthrop, Inst. Vol. K. p, 265. ™ Op. cil. Vol, Z, p, 234, 

Reville, Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civilists, Vol. II. p- Ld, 

“ Op, cit, Vol. IL p, 100. " Jour, Anthrop, Fnat, Vol, I. p. 284, 
‘! Gibree's Madagascar, p. 292. “ Black's Folk Medicine, p, 50. 


‘4 Folk-Lore Record, Vol. IT. p. 411, 

“4 Rovillo, Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civilis, Vol, Il, p, 91. Similar nervous experisnoss keep fresh ihe 
belief in the «pirit-clement in witchcraft in all countries, The victim of such seizures belioves he is worried by 
apirite There is no reason why acy spirit should wish to annoy him ; therefore, the annoyance must be cansed by 
an enemy scting through some one who has power to send s worrying spirit. : 

# Cunningham's South Africa, p, 131, , @ Op, cid, p. 128. 

® Burton's Central dfrica, Vol. IL p. 47. © Cameron's dcrom Afrie, Vol. I. p. 114 
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the White Nile are convinced that witches cause death®! A bag of grave-dust, blood and 
bones from Central Africa is Iubelled as a charm which causes a victim's denth."? Central 
African witches are supposed to turn into hywnas. Schweinfurth mentions a woman in his 
boat on the Nile suddenly, perhaps in a fit of epilepsy, uttering the most frightful sounds to 
be compared only to the yells of an hyena, The men took her up and threw her overbonrd 
saying she was an hyena woman or witch. From the time of Herodotus the Budas of 
hyseus-men, potters and iron-workers of Abyssinia were supposed to be enchanters, who could 
turn themselves into hymoas.4 Qn the Zambesi a chief can turn himsclf intoa lion. In 
1810, the Tibboos of North Africa wore fifteen to twenty charms in red, green and bluck 
leather oases fastened to their turbans. ; 

-+.+ In America, some tribes had sorcerers who caused the death of children by looking 
at them. They could take animal form, and went about destroying men and spreading disense,é? 
Among the North American Indians the belief in sorcery is as frm as among African Negroes. 
The Red Indians hold that, thongh many of the men who have power over evil spirits are bad, 
more are good medicine-men who held sickness and scare diseases, The Red Indian sorcerir 
carries a bag with bones, shells and figures of animals, and shews his approach by springing a 
rattle. When syp‘rits do not of themselves come into the sorcerer lie cries, fasta and cuts 
himself till the blood flows." The Central Americans of Guatemala (1650) believed that the 
life of every man is bound with the life of an animal. They sometimes appeared in the shape 
of their lion, dog or engle. The man-eating Caribs of the Gulf of Mexico and the north-east of 
Sonth America bad many charms and litile idols of stone, clay and cotton, generally human 
and ugly. The charms were beaks, claws, heads and feathers, Their favourite animal forms 
were the tortoise, the serpent and the eayman or alligator, They had magical bottles filled 
with little stones, grains and sticks decked with plumes, which they honoured with religious 
dances and sacrifices. The natives of New Andalusia in South America believe the souls of 
their ancestors live in the recesses of the great cave of Carippe. The cavern is full of the 
night-bird Corews pyrrhororaz called the guacharo: to join the guacharos is to join the fathers, 
that ia, to die. Magicians and poisoners perform nocturnal tricks at the entrance of the cavern 
to conjure the chief of the evil spirits,@ 


In Europe, the Ancient Greeks, apart from their local ‘beliefs: in nymphs, sorcerers and 
witchcraft, traced their elaborate arts of magic to one (Ethanes who came to their country with 
the army of Xerxes (B.C, 490). Thongh, except so far as it was a cloak of poisoning, the 
Roman law-makers took no special action against magic and sorcery. Pliny and the Roman 
poets have left details of many practices. In his eighth Ecloque, Virgil mentions charms which 
had power to plack the moon ont of heaven, turn men to swine,to make asnake twist in 
twain, to tarn enchanter to wolf, to futch the dead, to remove corn. Witches fly by night and 





© Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 807. ® MS, Note, dated 20th May 1536, 
@ Schweinfurth's Heort of Africa, Vol. IL p. 478, ™ Compare Elworthy, The Evil Eye, pp. 28, 20. 
® Barton's Central Africa, Vol, Il. p. 354, * Denham and Clapperton's Africa, Vol, 1. p, 171. 


® Bancroft, Val, I11. p, 496, 

® This religious blood-letting of the Bed Indian suggests the cutting of themeelvea by the priests of Banal 
Tings, vill, 25), when Baal gave them oo answor ; it aleo suggests the outtings and blood-lottings of mourners 
In all the instances the sense seems to be that the spirit invoked will be drawn inte thw blood and so into the person 
from whom the blood isrues. 

™ Spencer's Descriptive Seciclogy, Vol. Il, p. 241, Compare: when an Ewkimo wants to ben sorcerer he ose 
toa lonely place, fasts, sees visions of animals and ghooses one to be his familiar (Reyille, Les Religions dea Fouples 
Non-Civilis/s, Vol, L p. 204), 

Reville, Lea Religions des Powples Non. Civilie’y, Vol, I. p. 244, In the same passage Reville notices that 
writers on the Caribs confuse fetiches and amulets. Reville draws the distinction that the fetich in a spirit-home, 
but the amulot has no spirit in it, and, therefore, in not worshipped. The case of the Cariba dancing round their 
amuleta secms to show they consider the amuleta spirit-bomes, Other examples (as charm-quickoning in Ceylon, 
above, p, 49) seem to show that in origin no line can be drawn between the idol, the fetich and the amulet, All are 
worshipful, sines all are the homes of guardian spirits, 

© Humboldt's Personal Narrative, Vol. IL p, 192. ™ Compare Elworthy, The Evil Byes, 442-449. 
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spoil children while norses sleep; they stay the raging of the sea, and stick needles into men’s 
livers,™ Horace in his first Satire describes the witch Canidia making and hesting an image 
of wax that like his image the victim might melt in the fires of lore. In Italy, in th® 
fifteenth centary, Popes Innocent VIII, and Jolius If, sent inquisitions to punish those who 
used the company: of the spirits Incubus and Sucubns, and those who destroyed unborn children, 
young cattle, corn, and grapes.“ In modern Greece, witches are believed to feed on unbaptised 
babes, and at will to turn into birds. In Servia, a witch is believed to be possessed by 
an evil spirit, The spirit is one with the witch, but when the witch ja asleep the familiar comes 
out of her mouth in the form of butterfly ormahen. As soon as the spirit leaves it, the 
witeh’s body is as if dead, and she cannot be awakened. Except in and near cities the 
Russian witeh and wizard hold a high place, Coantry people turn to them to gain blessings 
and to ward off evil, They can look into the future, cure disease, and control the weather,” 
The evil-disposed steal, rain and dew,“® The end of the witch and wizard is unfortunate. The 
body of the dead witch gets possessed by an evil spirit.” When a Russian wizard is about to 
die evil spirits enter into him and tear his life out. Earth shudders, winds how], wild beasts 
roar, and evil spirits in the form of crows and rayens throng the roof of his house, seize his 
aoul,and bear it to the other world.?¢ The large early element both in the people and in the 
conditions of life in Russia keep fresh the belief that the dead return and act on the living, and 
slong with this the belief in the power of witchcraft and magic. Among the eastern Slayonians 
prophets existed in the person of certain wizards, probably like Finnish cow-jurors.™ Several 
of the more general German names for witchcraft meant originally simply doing or preparing."4 
According to Grimm, fancy, tradition, knowledge of drugs, poverty and idleness turned women 
to witches, and knowledge of drugs, poverty and idleness turned shepherds into magicians," 
There was also an older element. The whole witch business was in close connection with the 
sacrifices and spirit-world of the pre-Christian religion.” Witchcraft waa the early pagan 
magic embittered by the added blackness of the Christian idea of the powers of evil. The old 
Scandinavian wise-women used with uproar to rush through the woods with streaming hair 
to attend @ sorcerer’s trance, “The old sorcerers like the later witches used to get fecs to rise 
storms. They also used to give charms which made the holder of the charm wound-provf,7 
A picture in the Belvedere Galle#y at Vienna gives the accepted surroundings of German 
witches, A horse's head shows under a table, a naked woman flies up the chimney seated on 
® broom with a lighted candle at the end of it, a circle in chalk is drawn on the floor with a 
knife and fork stuck in the line of the circle and an egg and dice Jaid on the line, Inside of 
the circle two women read some book of incantations,7® The Jews in Germany believe that 
during the great fiend-season between the Passion and Pentecost, witches turn milk sour, To 
stop the mischief they advise that the witch should be caught and shut in a room with a basin 
of milk, the milk should be beaten with a hazel wand and the name of God repeated. The 
witch will groan, for the blows fall upon her. The whipping of the milk should cease when 
blue flames dance on its surface.?? According to Grimm, in the middle of the thirteenth 





_ Rewinald Scott (1800), Discovery of Witeherajt, pp. 160164, Boott (op. ceil, p. 170) uotloes a Homan Lee 


atoa per cea fiy through the air and meet at nightly banquets, 
o 4, pe lye. . ®@ Macmillan' Magasine, Vol, §1, p, 371, 
ca Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol, IIL. p, 1077, © Balston's Nanskan ine p. 870, 
® Op. cit. p, 353. ™ Ralston's Russian Fotk Tales, p, 200, 
© Ralston's Russian Songs, p, 386, ' " Op. cit. p. 88. 
" Grimm's Trwtonic Mythology, Vol. III, 1 tt 1089. 
™ Op, cit. Vol. IIT. p, 1049, si ae er ren 
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“M4 MS. Note, Nov-Dec, 188s, Op. cif, Vol. IIL p. 1008, 
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century, heresies came from France and Italy into Germany, and witches were sccused of 
attending meetings at which the devil appeared as a black spirit or as an angel and sometimes as 
acatortoad, They are said to have slaughtered children and kneaded their blood in flour and 
ashes, and after putting ont the lights to hAve practised the lusts of the flesh and ended by 
kissing the evil oue.?* T’:ese accounts, if correct, seem to differ from the more strictly 
German witch-doings. The German witches met on the mead or oak award, under the lime, at 
the pear tree, and under the gallows, but chiefly on holy mountains and hills.” Their revels 
were not entirely unfriendly to men. They joined the sightly train of gracious dames who 
brought lack and blessed the babes in their cradle. Later, by the introduction of Chrictian 
ideas, the goddesses were transformed from gracious into ill-minded spirits, who with their 
adherents held sullen conferences," In this degraded state the German witches raised 
storms, drew milk from cows, had love-affairs with the devil, and mardered men by taking 
out their beart and eating it. They entered into contracts with the devil, and after the con- 
tract the devil left with them an imp or familiar called the witch's carrier in the shape of a cat 
or kitten, a miller, fly or other animal, which at times sucked her blood.“ The Finns 
believed that magic had power over Nature: the spells could bind even the gods. Among 
the Eskimos are good sorcerers and bad. The bad take advantage of their acquaintance with 
the andersirable dead and with pityless spirits to serve ill-will and spite. 

In Ireland, charms sewed in a bag and worn round the neck kept off drowning, hanging, 
fairies, and other risks. In Scotland, in the sixteenth century, even white or curing witches 
suffered. Agnes Sampson effected cures by repeating over the sick the Confession of Faith and 
by conjuring the ills in the name of Christ.” That the Scottish witches were believed to be pos- 
sessed by the devil or by a familiar is sbewn by the saying that in pursuit of ber prey no witch 
could cross running water. In a well-known sixteenth centary (1577) case it was considered 
proved that by the craft of witches the life of Hector Munro was saved ut the cost of the life of 
George Munro, Hector’s next-of-kin. The disease-spirit was forced out of Hector who was sick 
to death by burying Hector alive where three properties met, and the spirit was passed into 
George Munro.” In the Orkney and Shetland islands to the north of Scotland, till late in the 
eighteenth centary, charms were used to kill sparrows, to drive mice and rats out of houses, 
to secure success in charning and in brewing, to procure good lock, and to cure men and 
cattle.*© In the Isle of Man, feathers won in the yearly wren-hunt are treasured as charms 
against ship-wreck. According to another account no fisher will go to sea without a dead wren, 
to keep away storms.” The sense seems to be — the wren is a great spirit-home. It is because 
the devil lives in the wren that the yearly wren-hunt is kept up. So, if a storm, that is 
an evil spirit, reaches the ship, it goes into the dead wren or into the wren feathers, and, being 
at home, ?s satisfied. In England, if milk is bewitched and churning fails to turn it to batter 
put an iron plough coulter into the fire and the spell is broken. In the case of Margaret 
and Phillis Flower at Lincoln who on the 12th March 1618 were executed for causing the 
death of two sons of Lord Ratland by witchcraft it was held proved that they got bold of the 

% Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIT. p. 1055, ® Op. cit. Vol, ITT. p. 1051. 
®% Op. cit. Vol. TIL pp. 1060, 1062, In the spells of the German witch there was a strong, kindly and curing 


element, either in the name of older spirits or of Christian seinta (op. cit, Vol, IIT. p. 1042). 
® Op, cit. Vol. IIL. p, 1055. With the connection between the witch and the ancieot goddesres compare (Scott's 


Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 32) : —“ The lady Sibyla or Diana was prosent at their meetings. They danced and sung 


Har Har, divil divil, dance, play bere, Sabbath Sabbath.” 
® Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. ILL pp. 1051, 1068, 1073, 1078. 3 Hone's Fear Book, p. 1565, 
% Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, p. 264 % Reclus, Primary Folk, 


% Folklore Record, Vol. IV. p. 104. 
© Sharpe's History of Witchcraft in Scotland, pp. 76-79. It would seem (op, cit. p. 74) that Agnes Sampson 


confessed a share in a plot against the Earl of Angus. 
® Sharpe's History of Witchcraft in Scotland, p. 20. ™ Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, pp. 171, 172. 


© Guthrie's Old Scottish Customs, p. 19. " Folklore Record, Vol. IV. p. 104. 
9 Notes and Queries, Series V., Vol. IX. p.4. Tho sense of the coulter is that jt scares spirits, In the case of 


the milk the spirit scared is the witch's familiar who has gone into the milk. 
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boys’ gloves, dipped them in hot water, pricked them, and rubbed them on the belly of their 
cat named Rutherkin. Here Rutherkin the familiar passed into the gloves and so into the 
lads to whom the gloves belonged. In Suffolk, in the eighteenth century, anold dying woman 
handed to a young woman a box with some imps which would have enabled her to be a witoh, 
The young woman, not caring to have the power, shut all the doors and windows, heated the 
oven, and put the imp box in the oven, The screams were fearful and the imps were baked to 
dost™ In England, on the 12th of May, witches nsed to dance on the water, brush the dew 
off the lawn, and milk the cows, About twelve years ago (1587) a Somerset girl, to turn 
her lover's heart, tore ont the heart of a live Pigeon, roasted it, and stuck it with pins.” In 
England and other parts of Europe, during the last fifty years, magic has revived under the 
form of spirit-rapping : these modern spirits are not supposed to canse disease or injury, or to 
know the futare. Tylor” compares the present form of belief in apirits to the continued ge 
a5 toys of bows, arrows and other old-world weapons, Nevertheless, the serious belief in 
witchcraft isnot dead. Cages still (1898) not uncommonly come to light from different parts of 
England and Scotland. One from the Times of the 18th December 1845, though instances of 
later date are plentifal, may serve as an example, Near Linburgh, to cure a girl who was 
suspected of being a witch, a neighbour put her in a creel half full of wood and shavings and 
held her above the fire till the shavings blazed, Fortunately the girl was not injured, and the 
gift of witchcraft is said to have left her.™ 
These examples illustrate the forms of witchcraft and magic which,except in Europe and in 
North America, are still a main factor in the experience of life. The history of the last ¥,C00 
years shows how Europe and North America came to exclude witchcraft and magic from their 
list of crimes. At the time of Christ, in Palestine, except among the Sadducees who denied 
the existence of spirits, the belief in witchcraft was universal: in Greece, except among the 
materimlistic Epicureans, the belief in witchcraft wns not less prevalent than in Palestine ; in 
Italy, the Stoics, though they admitted the existence and. influence of spirits, despised magic as 
criminal trickery. Except so far as it was a cloak for the crime of poisoning the Romans of 
the lute Republic and of the early Empire considered magic of too little importance to call for 
special repression, Abont the time of Christ the influx of Jews into Rome caused an increase 
of magic os the Jews took pride in spreading the fame of their great king Solomon, the chief of 
magicians, The influence of the Christians further increased the belief and the practise of magic, 
In Roman eyes the exorcisms and other miracles of the carly Christiths Were magical : the 
declaration of the Christiana that the similar wonders worked by their rivals were magicas 
strengthened this belief: and the boast of magical skill by the leaders of the Gnostics, 
Basilidians and other Christian sects served to place the fact of Christian magic beyond 
question. Within 300 years the Roman Empercra found it necesea ry to make laws 
™ Hone’s Frery Day Book, Vol, Il. p. 578. Gentleman's Mazazine, “-Popalar titione.” 
™ Hone's Fear Book, P 1955, i Suunday Review, Jan. 29, peer Li presi Culture, Val re. 17. 
® Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. IT, P.M. Since 1736, when the 1604 statute aguinet 


: het witches waa repealed, 
the legal view of a sorcerer or witch, that is, of one secused of extorticn by the threat of the tse of supernatural 


power, is that the extortionor is a cheat and a thief, From both the towns and country parts of Eugland and Scot- 
land fresh examples of the bolief in the supernatural powers of witches aud sorcerers continue to be published in 
magazines and newspapers, Useful totanoces of recourse to sorcerers for Protection from witeh SDNCyADCeH aro 
embodied (up to 1800) in the early chapters of Elworthy’s The Bril Eye, chiefly for the south-west conn tion of 


early times than in England und the Scottish Lowlands, 

Ld PS) ns Sed following agn all Chritians had the power of exorcism (Bingham's Chritian Antiguitice 
Vol. IT. p, B14), é 2 

“The Basilidians were followers of the Egyptian Basilidos (A, D, 100-129), a Gnostio, one of the school over~ 
which Simon Magus presided (Encyclopedia Britannica, dth Ed., sub, cece), Several famous magicians lived about 
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against the practice of magic. And after the great change in the fourth century which raised 
Christianity to be the Imperial religion nations were admitted to bo Christian with little 
knowledge of their new faith, so that in spite of the denunciations of ¢he Church, the practice 
of magic and other irtegularities abounded. Further, the action of the Christian Church 
(A. D. 160-400), in diabolising the powers of Nature! and degrading to devils the augnst 
guardians of Greece and Rome, and Inter (A. D, 500-1000), the fiercer but not less beneficent 
local guardians of the Celts and Teutons,? gave fresh life to the earlicr and coarser beliefs 
in the power of evil spirita to harass maukind, which the refined overlayer of the classic 
religions and the high, brave and manly guardians of the Northern Peoples had concealed 
and diseredited. In the seventh century, the position of the Christian Church with regard to 
magic was the same as the position of the Prophet Muhammad: “ Magic is true: who practices 
“magic in fan unbeliever.”’ In the eighth century, Charlemagne made laws against witchcraft 
and magic. And from that time the suppression of witchcraft became one of the chief fune- 
tions of the Christian kings as well as of the Christian Church, 

After the schisms of the fifteenth centory the work of stamping out witcheraft wag 
carried on with even greater fierceness by the schismatics than by the Church? The special 
intensity: of the witch-panic among the seceders seoms to have been due to the narrow- 
mindedness of the leaders, to the passing of power to ignorant congregations, and to the 
rash contempt for the guardian influences and practices which had hitherto protected Christ 
tians from witchcraft and other evils.4 Among sume of the less ignorant in the countries, 


illustrated by the claims put forward by Simon Managua: he could make himeelf invisible, pass through 
mountaina, float down precipices, open prison doors, make images live and trees grow, nesume the shape of a sheep 
or # goat, taro lead into gold, make and unmake kings (Bingham's Christian Antiquities, Vol, VI. p. [82). At 
first and as Inte as the laws of Constantine (A, D, 320) the Christians, while prohibiting black or goetic, that ir, 
tricky magic, allowed the practice of white or curing magic. Later the Charch forbade the practice of both branches 
of magic, declaring that it was wrong to take help from the devil even in good works (J. Bodin Augevin (1590. 
Dela Demonomanie des Sorciers, p. 145). For meanwhile the Church hed decided that all ibe classic influrnces, 
Eudaimona or Good Spirits os well 2s Kakodaimona or Bad Spirits were devils. Compare Kingham's Christian 
Antiquities, Vol. VI. pp. 245-20); Bodin {as abore) p. 31; William's Superstitions of Witcheraft, pp. 30, 31, 

* Bo Glanvil (1660, Suidduciemus Triumphatus, p, 9) sees no difenlty in the belief that witches miso starms 
since they do it not by their own power but by tho power of the Prince of the Air, their friend and ally. 

* Grisun (Thufonie Mythology, Vol. IIL. pp. 1080, 1055, 1082) grieves over his ancient local guardians decraded 
from graciuns powers, bringing health and happiness to men to be dependents of the wholly evil and tman-hating 
Jew. Chretian devil, 

* Compare Grimm (Thufonie Mythology, Vol. IT. Pp. 1067): the great killing of witches lasted from the four. 
teenth to the eighteenth centory. 

* The tolling of the baptismal bell, the sign of the eros, the sprinkling of holy water, the bloeirg af oil, 
waz, candles, salt, bread, chaeso, garments, and weapons, all of which (Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol, If. ry 
guarded from witchcraft, ceased where the echiamatics acquired supreme power. A writer in Notes and Queries 
(Series V., Vol. VIET. p. 151) scoffs at this view, Still iteeems true, the evil-scaring power of holy wates, oil and 
exorciem was believed in when their use was stopped. Diseases and proofs of Spirit- possession remained. Other 
deviecs had to be sought out, and no helper but the witch and sorcerer was ready to supply the want, 

+ « + » + Jo uitigation of tho shame of tho unreasoning eruelties practised by the self-aty lod enlightened 
eeceders on all accused of witchcraft it is to be noticed that the secession tominly took place in the mom sage 
countries of northern Europe whore, before the introduction of Christianity, the raising and the hiding of wild early 
beliefs by the fierce local guardians of the tribes of Northmen fell far short af the refining influence of the classic 
religions and philosophies. That Germany was the head-quartera of the early magic religion is shown by ite frente 
wisards Faostus and Henry Cornelius Agrippa (1493) and by ite famous witch-gatherings on the Brocken Mountains, 
According to Grimm (Teutonic Mytholgyy, Vol. IIL pp, 1082, 1639, 1043, 1045) Scotland, where in A.D. eg 
(Sharpe's History of Scottieh Wiicheraft, p, 20) an Act was passed ordering the burning of jorgler's and witards, is 
described by the Venerable Bode (A, D. 714 in William's The Superstitions of Witcherajt, p. 66) as a favourite 
haunt of storm-raising witches, And in the countries still further north the powers of wizards remained frogh long 
after Feol!and had ceased to look for heirs to the fame of Thomas the Rymer and of Sir Michael Seott. Tn Sweden, 
the dectrines of the German schismatics were adopted with cnthoalaam, Here in 1699.70, ine Village named Mohra, 
300 children were found guilty of witchcraft, of whom fifteen, together with nearly seventy men and women, cuflored 
death \Gladwin's Sadduciemus Triumphatus, pp, 434-6). Certain red-hot scceders passed from England to New 
England. In their new home, in 1602, their dread of witchoraft burst forth with = fronsy which, after proving a 
worsd calacnity than war or pestilence, comsed by the discharge of tht accused and by the refusal of the authorities to 
hear of the further evidence prepared by the fanatio ncomsers (Willinms’ Superstitions of IV; ichera/t, p. 268), 
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where so many unquestioned Christian beliefs had been turned to ridicale, a party arose who, 
accepting the materialistic views of the Sadducees and the Epicureans, professed to disbelieve 
in witchcraft. A second party took a position more like that of the Roman Stoies, declaring 
that, while they believed in spirits, they held in contempt the tales and crimes of witches, and 
urged, if prosecutiona conld not cense, that, at least, no accumulation of evidence of facts 
contrary to the order of Nature should be accepted os proof. Toa certain exent this view © 
was adopted by the better class of writers who upheld the truth of a spirit-element in witeh. 
eraft. Still, as was inevitable, such writers at first inclined to an elastic view of the “order of 
Natore,” arguing that many witch-proctices, the passing throngh air, the changing inte 
animals, the intercourse with spirits, the power to cause sickness and injure crops were in 
greement with the Jewish Scriptures, and therefore could not be beld to be contrary to the 
order of Nature. At the same time certain considerations inclined other believers in the 
trath of the spirit-clement in witchcraft to admit the advantage of a stricter interpretation of 
the order of Nature. The experience that the trial of witch cases by the ordinary rules of 
evidence led to doubtful and onsatisfactory convictions, that the extreme severity of the punish- 
ments instead of stifling seemed to increase and spread the evil, that confessions were accepted 
which afterwards proved to be false, and that witch-finders were detected fabricating evidence, 
cansed a general disantisfaction with the results of witch-triala, The wider knowledge of 
Natare and the growing conviction that not all disease of body and mind is due to the working 
of spirits added strength to the distrust of the truth of witcheraft. A stricter view of the 
possible in witch-tales and crimes was, by degrees, suffered to outweigh the natural force of the 
evidence, till, in 1736, the Witch Act of 1604 was repealed, and the old experiences that witches 
possessed familiar spirits, and that they were able to turn into amimals and to fly through the 
ait began to be treated as delusions.’ In spite of the change in the law and in enlightened 
opinion the lower classes as a rule keep to the earlier beliefs, The sudden sickness of man and 
beast, the vagaries of epidemic disease, nervous delusions, deceptions of the senses, the cursing 
powers of crabbed age, the insight and foresight of the village genius, above all, that sheet 
anchor of conservatism, the kindly law that records, hits and forgets, misses, provide an expe- 
rience which serves to keep alive afresh, though hidden, belief in the main features of the 
immortal craft of witchery and magic. 


— i ee eee 

# The views of three leading upbolders of the fact of witcheraft, of J, Bodin Angevin, 1580, the anthor of De [a 
Demonomanie deg Sorciers, of Gladwin, 1660, the author of Seddurcisnrus Trivmphatus, and of Gaspar Schott, 1687, 
the author of PAysica Curiosa, show how difficult it was for believers in epirite to admit that the chief manifesta. 
tions of witchcraft were contrary to the order of Nature. Bodin Angevin, 1580 (pp, 109, 118), gives detaila of cases 
which be considers proof that sorcerers can send sickness and spoil cropa; be held (op. cit. pp. 90-104) that casen of 
men taking the form of ssimals were proved beyond question ; he gives (pp. 104-109) elaborate reasone for belicving 
that men aod women can herve connection with spirits. In his acconnte of the English witch-trials of the seventeenth 
eentary Glanvil (Sadducienus Triumphatus, pp. 320-331), 1068, accepta the evidence as proof, which no test of 
possibility could overrule, He does not admit (op. cit. pp, 611) that the flying out of windows, the transfer inte 
cata, the passing of wounds from their animal to their human bodies, the raining of tempests by witches can justly 
in theory, be held to be impossible or contrary to Nature. At the same time (op. cit. F- 228) bo is prepared to con. 
code that, im fact, some belicfs regurding witches are vain aod impossible: that carnal copulation with the devil 
and the transmutation of men and women into other creatares is a delusion ; that many witch-stories are {nlse or 
founded on melancholy fancies or odd diseases : and that witch-finders have done moch wrong and wrung confessions 
from the innocent. The Jesuit, Gaspar Schott, 1687 (Physica Curios, pp. 102, 103), held, on the sathority of 
Soripture and of many Fathers and Doctors, that spirits and, therefore, Witehes could cause and cure disease: he held 
(op. cit. p. 529) thats man or woman might be possessed by a spirit and onder the spirit's infloonce might do many 
things which could not bo accepted a natural : he held (ep? it. p. 98, 90} that within the power of Nature demone 
may make men wound proof: at the same time ho refused to admit (op. eit. p. 121) that witches would raise storma 
unless God specially allowed them: be held (op, cit. pp. 82-95) that the evidence proved that witches attended 
meetings but that their fying through the air, passing through keyholes, turning into animals, and being in two 
places at the same time were delusions and impossible. How creatly the wider knowledge and keener criticiam of the 
eighteenth oontury sapped the inherited faith in witchcraft ia shewn by the conclaaion of the writer on magic in the 
fourth edition of the Bncyclopadia Britannica published in 1619. All tho tales of @iabolidal sgency in magic and 
witchcraft must undoubtedly be false, 
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LEAVES FROM AN OLD INDIAN'S NOTE BOOK. 
BY THE REV. G. U. POPE, MA, D.D., BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
“ Purra-Nanntrru:" King Vaiyivi-K6 Perum-Pigan, and his deserted 
‘Queen Kannagi.’ 

Ose of the later chieftains celebrated for liberality was Pagan, or more fully Vaiyavi-K6 
Perum-Pégan. He was king, it is said, of a mountain fortress called Mallar,’ lis site is 
uncertain, for there were many towns bearing this title, His tribe is called the Aviyar, and of 
these too nothing is known, except the fact that they were related to the more celebrated vel 
Pari. He is said to have been conquered by the great Pindiyan, Nednm Ceriyan. His Tittle 
domain was on the coast south of Madras, and was called Miralai, In it were the villages of 
Tufjaldr and Tandalai, I hope some of the very able men connected with the Archrological 
Survey may find it possible to supplement this. 

His wife, whom for some reason or other he had put away, was called Kannagi, and she is 

- represented as living alone in grief on a mountain apart. 

Eabilar composed several odes on this theme, as did Paranar, Van-Paranar, Aricil-Kirdr and 
Perum Kundrir Kirfir. There are seven of these which are specially interesting. 

The word valjal applied to this and other chieftains, signifies ‘liberal or generous man," 
Of these twenty-one are enumerated; and divided into three classes, the first, the middle 
and the last. It is not quite evident whether this isa distinction of time, or of excellence ; 
but the last seven who are called ‘the generous ones of the later time’ are the only ones that 
have any footing in what can be called Tamil history.? 


The following (141) is a apecies of song called 4*tupadai or ‘ Introduction’; which is the 
name of a kind of lyric introducing anyone, — ministre], songstress, enppliant or learned man, 
— to some superior; aud thus affords ample scope for eulogium of the benefactor to whom the 
wauderer is introduced. Here the poet, Paranar, aays : — 

“© supplicant, who with thy tribe art wan 
With Langer's pangs, you ask me who I am, 
I came bat late from trackless wilderness ; 
Now in this town I dwell, my prancing steeds 
From chariot high unyoking leisurely. 
This songstress by my side wears costly gems, 
The ministrel, I, bear wreaths of golden lotus flowers. 
Before I saw the king my state was worse than thine 
Is now; this instant have I what you see become. 
Qur prince a garment rich unto the lone peafow! gave, 
Albeit he knew the bird no robes pot on, 
Pagan, the lord of elephants and steeds, 
Gives, for to.give with lavish hand is good ; 
Nor looks for recompense in other worlds."* 





i ='geod town,’ 

2 The time must have been shout that of the Sason buptarchy, In reading this collection of 400 ancient Tamil 
Lyrica Wo are among extinct toleances, They are full of hints of dramatic situations, and only by endeavouring to 
comprehend three can the student hope to gain a full perception of the beaaly of tke verses. 


§ Comp. 14: Song to ‘Jame " Mégiyir's Ay. 
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This hill-chieftain Pégan is referred to in the Pattu-paéttu, TI, 84-87, in these words ; — 
‘ Kindly-hearted, ’ 
The prince of Av'yar race, of goodly form and brave, — 
Pégan, lord of the mighty crag-encompassed mount, — 
Ou hill-side rich and flourishing, where rains fail not :— 
Heard in the wilderness a peacock’s call, and deemed 
Its cry betokened cold, so a rich garment gave. 











Another bard, Perum (ittiranar, mentions him in an enumeration of the seven (153, 
10-12): — aa 
Pégan, lord of ths mountain land 
On whose cool heights are caverns deep, 
Where darkness rules, and peaks defended by the god ! 
(? Murugan.) 
rr 
The following is by Paranar : — 
‘Pégan more discerning than the rain’ (142). 
The rain now fills the empty tanks ; — 
Now pours on wide expanded fields ; — 
And oft on salt and barren soil ; — 
It knows no choice ! Pagan, who rides 
On elephant, gem-ankletted, 
Recks not while lavishing his gifts ; 
Yet when his foes draw out their hosts, 
A keen discerning warrior he ! 





The next is by Pari's friend Kabilar : — 
’ ‘The Mourning Queen’ (143). 
Lord of the land where men on millet feed, 
On mountain slopes, — presenting many a gift 
That pregnant clouds may gather o’er the hill, 
Praying anon too heavy rain may cease, — 
(So do the mountain-folk invoke their god ) 
Péyan, rich in gifts, Lord of charger swift! — 
Who is the suppliant, for whom I plead , . , 
But yesterday I trod the desert path 
My people round me faint for lack of food. 
A hamlet small stood on the lofty bill, 
W here sounding cataracts make music to the rales, 
I prais'd thee and thy mountain there. I saw 
Her shedding bitter tears. She wiped them quick away ; 
They sprang afresh, bedewed her gentle breast. 
And tenderly she wept, complaining like 
The mournful yoice of slender flute, 


This was Kanpagi, Pégan's queen, who had been banished to a small hamlet on the crest 
of the mountnin, and it is on her behalf that the poet intercedes. 


Agnin and again the poets sing to Pégan one song: “bring back your queen, we ask no 
other buon,’ f 
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The following also is Paranar’s on the same theme (144): — 
Ah! cruel ‘tis to show no pitying grace ! 
At eventide upon my little lute 
I played a plaintive song, and praised 
Thy land where heaven unfailing blessing pours, 
And one whose eyes like the dark neythal* gleam 
Wept till the tears fell on her jewelled breast, 
By ceaseless sorrow bowed. 1 bending low 
Questioned, ‘*Are you akin to my loved friend ?” 
With fingers like the kdutha/* buds she brushed 
Away her tears, and quick replied, ‘' No kin! 
Bot, list, they say that Pégan, glorious chief, 
Was wont erewhile, in sounding chariot borne, 
With tender love to seek ont one like me® 
In the * good-town” by fragrant jasmin girt.” 


(145) is by the same minstrel :-— 
"Go, wipe away her tears.’ 
Pégan, whose fame dies not, 
Who gave in pity garment rare 
To screen the peafowl’s tender form, 
Thou lord of raging elephant and fiery steed ! 
We come, not honger-driven, nor with a needy band ; 
We take our little late, black as the ke/d's? round, 
And making musio sweet, soul-ravishing, we say : 
“'Thon lovest kindly grace, do one good deed! 
The only boun we ask of thee is this: 
At night-fall mount thy chariot bright with gems: — 
Go, soothe the sorrow sore of her who grieves alone, " 








Another minstrel, — Aricil-Kirar, — sings the same song (146) : — 
Be thy rare gems and treasares what they may, 
We seck not these, 0 Pagan, great in war. 
When with our little lyre, in tender straing, 

The fruitfal fields of thy good land we sing, 

If pleased thou boon on me bestow, O king! 
Thy spouse, erewhile with choicest gems adorned 
Now suffers bitter grief becanse no love is hers. 

Let her this night perfame her treases bright 
Like peafowl’s plumes upgathered by the wind, 
And wreathe ber brow with fragrant blooms ! 

Yoke to thy mighty car thy swiftest steeds !- 


a 
4 Neythal == the dark blae water-lily. © Kanthal = the Glorjesa mperba, 
@ She seems to say abe is the once loved, bat now forsaken, ona, 1 Kajd = Carioes, 
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And yet 
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another, — Perun-Kunrrir-Kirar, — echoes the sapplication (147) : — 


[Fesavarr, 1600, 


O’er monntain paths by crag-born torrente rent, 

To sing my plaintive song, with little lute, 

I come, — Alone she hears the rain-drops fall, 

Sv sweet to happier ears! But yesterday 

She sat and wept, with liquid eyes of love, 

Thy queen, To-day if thon shou!dst visit her, 

The tresses’ wealth, uncared for long, again should gleam, 
Pure ag the gems they wear, with garlandy fresh adorned, 
O Av'yar chief, this is sole boon I ask, 





The history does not fill in the romance, nor sny whether these intercessions were success- 


full or not; 


but the stadent of Tamil will again and 


again read with delight the elegant 


phrases, mingled with genuine simple pathos, in which they urge their supplications, 
She had very probably been kind to them in her happier days, and now that some 


intrigues in the petty court have brought about her temporary 


disgrace, they do not forsake 


her, but plead her cause, in the face, no doubt, ofa powerful cliqne that upholds some newer 


favourite of the fickle king. 
All honour to the faithful bards ! 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CENTEAL PROVINCES. 


If sparrows nest in a house-eaves or any 
ene acribbles on the foor with charcoal or api- 
ders make webs on the walls, the owner will fall 
into poverty, 


To guard children against the Evil Eye, 


their mothers disfigure them by applying lamp- 
black to the eyes or make black spots on their 
forehead, cheek, or chin; but girls are usually 
tattooed, not marked in this way 

When children ure attacked by the Evil Eye 
they show it by their appetite falling off. To 
remedy thia the mother takes aalt, dried chillies 


and charcoal and puta them into a pot of water 


coloured with lime and turmeric. This is waved 
three times over the child and then spilled on 
the ground, or the ingredients are cast dry into 
the fire with some of the child's hair. 

Fruit and vegetable gardens and patches 


of cultivation stand in need of protection from | 


the Evil Eyo, or else their growth will be stunt- 
ed, even if they are watered daily. 

The owners of gardens take the following pre- 
eaution. A scure-crow or some animal's bones 
or a white-waahed pot is set up in the plot. 

Black or blue threads, or pieces of leather or 
cowriea are also fastened to the necks or legs of 
the house cattle to avoid the Evil Eye. 





On proof of Pregnancy the wife washes 
herself profusely, taking much care to avoid the 
Shade of a man falling on her, in the belief thar 
her child, if born, would take after that man 
in features, though not in mental character. 


M. BR. Pepuow. 


HUBELE BUBBLE. 

Yuuz, # v., describes this still most familiar 
Anglo-Indianizm thus: —“ An onomatopeia 
applied to the hooks in its rudimentary form 
aa used by the masses in India.” There is good 
Confirmation of this description from an old MS. 
before me dated 1668, in which there is an jl- 
lustration described thus ;—* Hoocara con- 
monly called hubble bubble.” 

R. C. Temrpre. 


A FAQIR HIS DOINGS, 
Im "Amankbid, in the Gujranwala District, 


there is a ddulf (reservoir of water) having 


recesses all round it, not much above the lece] of 
the water. Ip one of these lived a fagir for o 
long while, it waa said in 1883 for ten years. 
He preserves a strict silence, not even i 
questions. Jt is said that those who came to the 
bduli to bathe brought him food, and so he got 
supported. After dusk groans proceed from the 
bduli, which ore agid to be the result of the fagir's 
reflections on the wickedness of this world. 
W.G. F. Hasuerr in PN ond @ 1683, 
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BEGINNINGS OF CURRENCY. 


BY R. C. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p, 45.) 
Postscript. 
M* M. L. LEVIN'S private collection of Aggry and other (chiofly glasa) beads is 
A fastened into six frames. The collection consists of specimens of beads of various kinds that 
have passed through the hands of the firm doring the nineteenth century, and is unique. 


Besiles Aggry beads it contains: — A series of beads meant for ornament and not for money for 
the East Indion trade, Bright shiny beads whieh are used in Africa a presents and not ag money, 
and are known as “dashes? ; they can, however, be sed in barter and in some districts as currency, 
Miscellaneous beads ; Japanese, French, Chinese, African, Australian (peach stones). 


Among the African beads are some shell disca and cornelian beads used in Africa, but not 
made there, as the Africans cannot bore cornelian : they are probably Asiatic procured in trade, 
Que of these is ancient. Very many similar stone beads are to be found among the old Buddhist 
sites of North Western India, There are also other ancient African beads in the collection, 


The ecoilection further contains mouey-beads which are not Apgries, «. g-, (1) Caffre money, 
which consists of small common beads in shapes peculiar to each district, With reference to the 
importance of form in money-beada, | may say that there were up to the outbreak of the War 
with the Transvaal still lying useless 2,000 Ibs. weight of beads, at Johannesburg, sent there as 
Caffre money ; useless because they were of the wrong sort, Also in the collection are some beads which 
Messrs, Levin attempted to export as general but not accurate copies of old Agery beads for nse as 
money ; quite onsuecessiully, however, as no variation in recognived form was acceptable to the natives 
a money. (2) Blue Popo beads nsel for money and exceedingly valuable, being worth more 
than their weight in gold on the West Coast of Africa, The Venetian bead-makers at Murano, as the 
ultimate suecessors or the Phoenician and Egyptian makers, are unable to imitate these apparently 
simple bits of blue glass? so successfully a¢ to induce the natives to accept their products as Popo 
heuls, (3) Coral money-beads nani on the same West Coast, equally valuable when large as the 
Popo beads, and worth more than their weight in wold, /. ¢., more than £4 the ounce. 

In this connection there is « very interesting example in Mr. Levin's collection of an old red 
bead found in sume quantities on the beach of St. Agnes in the Scilly Isles, presumably out of 
“ou wreek. These tarned ont to be trade beads intended for the West African trade as money, and 
wore made in Venice. (Notes and Queries, 1873, pp. 522.) 


There are in the British Museum and (xford Mnuseom several cards of samples of Messrs. 
Levin's exportations of modern Venetian beads to Africa, both as “dashes” and as.money. 

The following: passage from Mr. Hore's accoant of the twelve tribes of Tanganyika in Journal 
Anthropological Inetitute, X11, 1882, p. 8 f., is worth recording here, both for its mention of the 
use of glass beads for money, and for its valuable reference to the manufacture of salt for 
currency, as an addition to the notes already made on the subject in the body of this article. 

“ The only export of great extent from Ujiji itself is the famous packages of salt, current all over 
‘hide Tein be ahnaes asa wediam of lurter. This salt is manufactured once a year on the banks of the 
Ruguvu River, cast of Uji, where frou 2,000 to 300K) persons sometimes assemble at the proper 
season, just before the commencement cf the rain, forming quite a town for the sole purpose of 
manufacturing the salt. It ie packed up in cylindrical leaf packages weighing ne a0 to) Ibs. 
wach, and valne at Ujiji at about 2 yards gf good calico. The market of Ujiji town consists generally 
of an assemblage of from 200 to 300 small booths or stalls, exposing for sale almost everything that 


vy 2 Perhaps they are not glass at all but made out of beryl or aqua marine, 














—— = EE 
the Lake Countries produce, as well as meat, vegetables, fruit and grain. Here for the first time we 
ful a regular curreney or money in ase by the natives: it consists of strings of blue and white cylin- 
drical heads, each string containing 20 beads. Bunches of 10 strings are called fundo, From 9 to 
1] fundo are given in exchange for 4 yards of thin Manchester calico, and from 12 to 15 finde for 
4 yards of good heavy American calico; the value varying daily according to the quantity of cloth in 
the market. . . . Coloured cloths with nails and coils of copper aud brass wire, are used for 
more extensive purchases,” 

In regard to Aggry beads. Both Mr. M. L. Levin's collection, excepting the ancient and 
foreign samples already noted, and my own collection of modern Venetian Aggriea maile for the 
existing trade in Africa were manufactured for Messrs, Levin at different timex for the above trade. 


In the Levin collection, however, are many samples of Agyry beads, both of their own modern 
exportation and of genuine ancient make, Of the g¢nuine ancient beads there arc several white 
and speckled samples. The true Aggry bead, old or new, must be of glass, or of a substance closely 
resembling glass, of the same quality throughout, and in the Levin collection are two samples of Aggries 
cut by suspicious natives to test their quality. In both cases the outer surface was all blue, but the 
inner enrface, and of course the ends also, hada wavy white pattern running over them, The regular 
continuance of this pattern throughout the inner substance cf the beads was what the cutters were 
looking for, 

The place known as Agra, in trade parlance Aggry or Aggrey, is, I arm told, not the modern 
Acer. It is rather an old ruined site of a former town not far inland from the West Coast of Africa, 
near Cape Const Castle. It has given ite name to the famous Agery beads probably because it was 
one an important trading centre. ‘The origin of the Peculiar forms known as Aggry beads is 
‘omewhat thus. The Portaguese and Spaniards succeeded, as traders on the West Coast, the Arabs whe 
worked for Egyptian masters, The Arabs’ trade was very ancient and their currency the old glass 
beads. The more modern Arabs first and the Europeans afterwards found that their best policy was 
to continue the old recognised form of currency by imitating it. The modern Aggry beads are made 
in Venice. Ancient Aggries are very rare. 

There does not appear to he much scientific information on this subject. Indeed, T am only aware of 
the obviously cursory paper on “ Ageri beads" by Mr. J. E. Price, Journal Anthropological Institute 
BIZ, 1882, p. 64 M., and the avowedly indeterminate notice in Brent's “ Glass Beads with a Chonat 
Pattern,” Archwologia, Vol. XLV. But what literary evidence I have confirms the above statement, 


Since the above information has been set up in type Dr, R. Koettlitz has been so kind as to send 
me some valnable confirmatory evidence from his recent travels in Abyssinie, | 

In the accompanying block-plates is an illustration, fig 1, of 8 quill containing gold.dust, 
Oe cn att there: for this purpose and punsog for thet reason, when e fling 





* Pomibly the Akroful of the fuller mapa Ili possible aleo that the tera “ 
bead used in the trade centres, " 
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gold so malleable that they can be Lent abont like lead. All these three articles are fomnd only in 
the extreme West of Southern Abyssinia and are used there and also across the frontier on occasion 
95 currency. 





The usnal- and most songht after form of money, and in the Western Country almost ihe only 
money, is ealt in bars. Dr, Kooctility writes : “A salt har at Addia Ababa is worth a quarter of a 
dallar, and this ts its valne in most of the districts I passed through, but in the Western portion of the 
Country it ts worth more, for there it is Valued at a third of a dollar, This salt money is frequently 
broket to make stall values, the pieces afterwards often being collected and firmly tied and stuck 
together with wrass, These ‘broken " bars have, howerer, lost some of their value, five of them going 
fo a dollar, When getting change the Abyssinians and Gallas always test the salt by seraping with 
the finger nails close to the ear. The ring of the piece warns them of the extent to which it may have 
beer dutaaggedt.”* 

Dr. Koettlitz' salt-noney is in bars of uniform size and of approximately uniform weight, and as 
we have just seen uniformity of quality is ascertained by the sound emitted by the bars when scratched 
ina particular way. In the block-plates, fig. 4, is shown a bar of salt brought home by Dr, Koettlitz. 
The article is often mentioned by travellers, but I believe this ic the first time that one has been 
represented. 

The most desired currency of almost the whole of that part of Abyssinia over which 
Dr. Koettlitz travelled, which was the country due East and West of the latitnde ef Addis Abbaba, is 
the Maria Thoresa dollar. Now this coin, to be acceptable, must not be defaced in the «mallest 
degree, must bear the date 1780, and especially the crown on the queen's head must bear eight, amd the 
rosette on her shoulder nine, dots, If a piece fails in any of these respects it is rejected. 

The king has lately introduced the Menolik dollar entirely differing from the Maria Theresa 
dollar in appearance and bearing an Amharic inscription. This coin is not accepted outside the capital, 
The half Menelik dollar is even a Jess aeceptable coin in the capital itself, 

The whole of this evidence strongly bears out the remarks made in the body of this article on the 
principles of eurreney among savage and semi-savage peoples, 

A NOTE ON THE BRITISH COLLECTION OF CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES.! 


BY A. F. EUDOLF HOERNLE, Pu.D., C.LE. 

Tue starting-point of the British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities was the 
discovery in 1890 of the Bower and Weber Manuscripts, It drew my attention to Eastern 
Turkestan as a promising field for epigraphical-exploration. At my suggestion, which was strongly 
supported by Sir Charles J.-Lyvall, the Government of India, in 1993, issued the necessary instructions 
to their Politieal Officers; and in response to these a large collection of epigraphieal and other 
antiquities has been brought together. 

The collection consists of (1) Manuscripts and Xylographs, (2) Coins and Seals, (3) Terra- 
eottas and Pottery, and (4) Figures of stone, metal or wood, and miseellancons objects, The larger 
portion of these objects has been procured by Mr, George Macartney in Kishehar ; the remainder, 
by Captain Stuart EH. Godfrey ani Colonel Sir Adelbert OC. Talbot, K. C. I. E., in Kashmir. 

u The substance of this paper was read at the XIIth International Congress of Orientalists in Rome, October, 
19. 
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The manuscripts comprised in the collection, accordingly, will be referred to im the sequel as the 
‘Macartney MBS.,’ the ‘Godfrey MSS.,’ aud the ‘Talbot M838.’ 

With the exeepiion of a few coins aud seals, which came from Samarkand, Tashkend, and other 
places in Western Turkestan, the whole of the antiquities included in the collection came from the 
neighbourhood of two places in Eastern Turkestan, These are Kuchar and Khotan. The 
former lies on the northern, the latter on the southern border of the Great Sandy Desert, which 
occupies nearly the whole of the space intervening between the Tian Shan and Kuenluen ranges of 
mountains. ‘The southern portion of this great desert, which lics immediately to the north of Khotan, 
bears the name of Takla Makan or * place covered with broken pottery,’ and most of the find-places 
of the antiquities of the Collection are situated within the limits ef this portion of the sandy desert. 
Fifteen of such places, nearly all being the sites of ancient towus buried under the sand of the desert, 
are now kuown, situated at distances from about five to 150 miles distant from Khotan, mostly 
to the north and north-west of it. With the exception of two, they arv all known only from the 
information of native treasure-seckers, Two of them, however, have been verified by European 
visitors : these are Borasin and Ag Safil, The former was visited by Messrs. Higberg and Backlund, 
Swedish Missionaries in Kashyhar, in 1897, and by Mr. Macartney in the spring of the sume year. 
It was also visited by Dr, Sven Hedin in January, 1896, as related in his book Through Asia (p. 759 if.). 
It lies about five miles west of the Khotan Chinese city, and probably occupies the site of what 
was the Buddhist city of Khotan in the earliest centuries of our era, It is a place, not buried like the 
others im the louse moving sand, bot in a compact stratum of loess-clay, about 25 feet thick. Iimbed- 
ded in this stratum are found pottery, coins, seals, figures, and ether antiquities, Dr, Sven Hedin, in 
the book above-mentioned, has given a full description of the place. Aq Safil, or ‘ white battlements,” 
is one of the proper sand-buried sites. It lies about twenty miles north-east of Klotan, just within 
the Takla Makau desert. It was visited by Messrs. Higberg and Backlund in the summer of 1897. 
Their description of the place has been ineluded by me in my Report on the British Collection of 
Central Asian Antiquities (Part 1., Introduction, p. xiv. ff). lt would appear from it that the 
lasement platforms of two ancient #fdpas are still to be ween there. At this place some of the manu- 
weripts, coins and seals of the collection were found, Two other cand-buried sites, not included in the 
ulove-mentioned * fifteen,’ were discovered by Dr, Sven Hedin, in January and Febroarry, 1896, in the 
desert, aboot 80 and “150 miles north-east of EKhotan. 


To the neighbourhood of Kuchar there are only two places where any antiquities of the Collection 
have been found. These are a moun and a ruined tower, both probably the remains of ancient stdper, 
bitnated one mile and sixteen wiles respectively to the west of that town, The tower was visited by 
Major Bower in January or February of 1890, as related by him in the London Geographical Journal, 
Volume V, for 1805 (p. 240 ff). Both the mound and the tower were explored, apparently in 1889, 
Ly some people of Kuchar in quest of treasure, and in both of them, it is said, manuseripts were found. 
Among those feund in the tower is the celebrated Bower MSS. The Weber MSS. and. several of 
the Macartney MSS. were also found in it. All these are in a more or Jess fair condition of preser- 
vation. Of those found in the mound nothing very definite is known. They appear to have been 
destroyed or dispersed. Only an insignificant portion, consisting of a few entire leaves or fragments 
of leaves, have found their way into the British Collection. They are included in the Godfrey, Talbot 
and Macartney MSS. 


With the exception of the manuseripts just enumerated all the remainder of the antiquities of the 
British Collection lave been obtained from Khotan or the desert in its neighbourhood, All the bound 
books, whether manuseript or xylograph, all coins and seals, terra-cottas and pottery, and all the rest 
uf the miscellaneous objects have come from there. Kuchar has contributed nothing of this kind, 


Only a few manuscript leaves or fragments of leaves, similar to those from Kuchar, hare been obtained 
from Khotan. 


Directly or indirectly the whole of the antiquities hare been obtained from niitive trensnre-seekers. 
The Weber MSS. and some of the Godfrey MSS. were presented to those two gentlemen ; the rest 
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has been purchased, sowne {or trifling amounts of moncy. Asa consequence, with the exception of one 
case, practically nothing is known as to the exact circumstances of the discovery of any of the objects, 
All that is known is that they are said to have been found or dag out in sand-buried sites, Their 
outward condition certainly indicates their having lain, for a longer or shorter time, in the sands of the 
desert, Moreover all the above-mentioned European visitors to Ehotan report having observed 
pottery, coins, and other objects, similar to those in the collection, imbedded in the lorssclay or strewn 
nthe sand. The one exception referred to is the discovery of the Bower, Weber and Macartney 
MSS. in the tower near Kuchar, The accounts of it given by different natives to Messrs. Weber, 
Macartucy aud Godfrey in the main agree. It sppears that some time in 1889 some people of Kuchar 
undertook to make an excavation in the stQpa-in question. Their object in digging into it was to 
find treasure, as it was well known that in the time of Yagdb Beg anuch gold had been discovered in 
snch sacient buildings. Whether or not they found any ‘ treasure’ is not known, but what they did 
find was a large number of manuscript books and detached papers, tovether with the bodies 
of a cow and two foxes standing. The hole which they made into the gipa wos excavated straight 
in, level with the ground, and the manuscripts, accordingly, would seem to have been found in the 
centre of the attipa on the ground level, exactly in the spot where the original deposit of relies is usually 
met with in soch monoments. The manuscript books and papers were taken to the house of the chief 
Qaai of the town, where a couple of days afterwards they were seen by Hajt Ghulim Qadir, 
heaped ap in « corner, there being a big sabad, or ‘basket,” full of them. On inquiry having been told 
the whole story by the Qazi, he bronght away a few of them, aml later on, early in 1890, he gave one 
af them, now known as the Bower Manuscript, to Major (then Lieut.) Bower. The others he sent 
to his younger brother Dildir Khin in Yarkand. These the latter tovk wiih him to Leh in 1891, 
Here he gave one portion of it to Munshi Ahmad Din, who in his turn presented his acquisition to 
Mr. Weber, a Moravian Missionary, The latter transmitted it to me in Caleutta, where, under 
the name of the Weber Manuscripts, specimens of it were published by me in the Jourmal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXII. (for 1893). The remaining portion Dildir Khan took with him 
to India, where he left it with a friend of his at Aligurh, « certain Faiz Muhammad Khin. On a sub- 
sequent visit to India in 1895, he retook it from his friend, brought it back to Turkestan, and presented 
it to Mr. Macartney. The latter forwarded it in 1896 to the Foreign Office in Simla, whence it 
was transmitted to mein Caleutta. It was named by me the Macartney MSS, and specimens of it 
were published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Hengal, Vol. LXVI, (for 1897). What 
became of the rest of the manuscripts in the Qazt's house is not exactly known. It jv probable thar 
Andijani merchants in Kuchar, who are Russian sabjects, most have got hold of some of them and 
transmitted them to Mr, Petroveky, the Russian Consul-General in KAshghar, ‘The latter 
forwarded them to St. Petersburg, where specimens of them were published in 1894 by Professor 8, vou 
Oldenbarg in the Journal of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, Vol. VIII. As late as 
1894, ‘ten manuscripts ' were reported by Dildir Ehin, on the information of his brother in Kuchar, 
to be in the possession of a certain Yisuf Beg. Unfortunately the negotiations, set on foot by 
Mr. Macartney for the purchase of these manuscripts, fell through, owing to the Beg’s denial of 
possession, from fear of the Chinese authorities. It is believed thet subsequently Mr, Petroveky 
suceesded in purchasing them. If this is correct, they should now be in St. Petersburg. The exact 
details of the find are so curious that it may be best to quote Dildir Khin's account, kindly procured for 
me vy Mr, Macartney in January, 1898. I translate from the original Urdd: ‘I heard from my 
brother Gholim Qadir Khan that there was a dome-like tower near Kuchar at the foot of a mountain. 
Some people said that there was a treasure in it ; it must be searched out, Accordingly some people, 
tmaking a hole in the tower, began to excavate it, when they found inside a spacious room (ghar khdna- 
dér), and in it a cow and two foxes standing. (n touching them with the hand, the cow and foxes 
fell to the ground as if they were dust. In that place those two books were found packed in wooden 
boards. Also there is in that place a wall made as if of stone (diwdr sang-le méffiq), and upon it 
something is written in characters not known, It ix said that-s few years ago an English gentleman 
[that is, Major Bower) went there, and having visited the place came away, Nothing more is known,’ 
With regard to the cow and the foxes mentioned in the above account Mr, Macartney remarks in 
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his covering letter: “As far as I can ooke out, they must hawe been feed’ ip thetewer in a mommified 
eondition. The art of stuffing animals would not appear to have been unknown in ancient times. 
Mr. Petrovski informs me of having, some years ago, received from Kuchar a fish contained in a box, 
found buried in the ground.” Dildir Khiin's remark about the inseribed stone wall (a stone slab let 
into the wall 7) is curious, It is, a8 I earn from MunshF Ahmad In, based om a statement by 
Qadir Hakim Beg of Kuchar, who, passing through Yarkand im 1895 on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
was questioned on the subject of the discovery of the manuscripts. He waa requested at the time 
.by Mr. Macartney to procure a copy of the inscription ; but owing te hisdesth m Meera, nothirg 
more was heard of the slab, The truth of the report is well worth fnrther inquiry: if true, the 
inseription might prove to be a most valuable record. At the same time, considering that the ‘ room 
must have been in almost complete darkness and that the explorers probably had no means of lighting 
it, it is not quite easy to understand how, with the exception of the manuscripts which they brought 
away with them, they could identify the exact uatare of wiiat they found inside. F may nete, however, 
that also in the stdpas ef Afghanistan occasionally similar carions deposits hare been found. Thus 
Masson relates (in the Ariana Antiqua, p. 11®) that in ‘Tepe No. 22 of Hidda’ there were 
found in ‘an interior cupola’ * some human benes and two er three animal teeth,” which were after— 
wards identified as those ‘ of the ass, the goat, and a species of deer.” Alse with reference to the 
“spacious room" I may note that similar large chambers, m the form of ‘enpelas" or cubical * apart- 
ments,” have been found im many of the ‘ Topes and Tumuli’ of Afghanietam. Thes, in ‘Tope No. > 
of Kotpur there wns discovered a large cupela with a diameter of 12 feet.” In Boner, Dr. Stein 
found in the Takhtaband stipa a cubical chamber, of 7 feet dimensions, whieh was lined with large 
and carefully cut slabs.’ This may illustrate the presence of an imscribed slab in the Kuchar 
attipa. 

MANTSCEIPTS. 

The manuscripts included in the British Collection consist of two divisions = A, Sheets, anc 
B, Books. 

A. MS. Sheets. 

The manuscript sheets divide themselves inte two rather distinet classes. One is written in known 
characters, either Indian Brabmt or Chinese ; the other is written in characters as yet wndeviphered. 
They also differ in the appearance and quality of their paper ; the former elass being written on very 
flimsy paper, soft and of a dirty-grey colour, the latter, on a thicker, coarser, and stiffer paper of a 
dirty-brown coloar. 

Q) Sheets insoribed in known characters, 

These are large squarish sheets which measure im breadth 32 inebes, and in length from 6 ts 
15 inches. There are fourteen sheets which are practically entire > Besides there are seventy-three 
fragments of varying sizes. They are inscribed on one side only, and are probably all official documents 
of some kind, The majority of them were obtained from people ef Khotan, and the probability 
seems to be that they all emanate from that town or its neighbourheed_ 


Three of the entire sheets are written in Chinese characters and language. There 
are also thirteen fragments in Chinese. The writing is more or less antique; bot Mr. Marcart- 
ney had the complete sheeta read for me by Chinese literati in Edshghar. They are dated 
end are official documents. One is a request from a distriet officer te his superior for instructions 
regarding the cellection or remission of certain revenue. This isdated in the third year of the Talj 
period, i. ¢, in 768 A.D. The second is a copy of a notice of requisition ef certain articles . 
it is not dated. The third is» deed of loan of money, dated in the seventh year f the Chien-chung 
pericd, i, ¢., in 786 A.D. Both periods fall within the rule ef the T'ang dynasty of Chins. These 
three documents are in three different handwritings. They were al] written at a place the name of 
which, being expressed in obsolete characters, has only doubtfally been read as Léd-sieh. It is con- 
jectored by Mr. Macartney to be an ancient name of Ebotan. 
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The other sheets, eleven in sumber, are written in a species of current Brahms (or Indian) 
characters, but in s language at present unknown. There are also sixty fragments, 
similarly written. Specimens of a complete leaf as well as fragments have been published by me 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX VI (for 1897), plates iv to vii 
The paper is exactly the same as that of the Chinese documents above described, and it is most probable 
that originally they came from the same place, which may be either Khotan or Kuchar. Most of them 
were received from a Khotanese merehant, bat one-third from an Indian merchant trading to Yarkand, 
who ssid that they had been dug out ‘ near Kochar." The exact point of their provenance, therefore, is 
not quite certain ; but whatever it is, the outward similarity of the Chinese and the undetermined sheets 
undoubtedly points to its being the same for both sets. This circumstance further renders it very pro- 
bable that the undetermined sheets, like the Chinese, are official documents, and likewise referable to 
the eighth century A.D. At that period Kbotan (and apparently also Kuchar) enjoyed a native 
administration under Chinese suzerainty. This accounts for the concurrent use of the two scripts, the 
Brahmi (or Sanskritic script) baving been introduced into Eastern Turkistan at a very early date by 
Indian Buddhist missionaries. The language of the undetermined documents should be either the 
Turki of the native population or perhaps the Chinese of the suzerain power. 


There is further one entire sheet (7} X 8}) in.) of similar paper, inscribed on both sides with 
characters which have been described to me as obsolete Chinese. 
(2) Shoets inscribed in unknown characters. 

There are eight of these sheets. They are very large, measuring on the average either 23 X 16 in. 
or 16X12 in.; one only measures about 14 X 9in. They are all entire, though one is in a very rotten 
state and torn in shreds. This rotten one and the small one were found together enclosed in a rotten 
cloth bag, which was sent to me by Captain Godfrey unopened. The bag is said to have been found 
beneath a skall in a sand-buried ‘ graveyard ' in the Takla Makan, together with another bag contain- 
ing « manuscript book which is now in the British Museum. Another manuscript book, discovered 
in similar circumstances, will be notieed farther on, Three of the sheets are inscribed on both sides : 
the other five are only inscribed on one side. The former bear writing in two different characters, 
arranged interlinearly, as shown in the apecimen published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. LXVI., plates xi. and xii. One of the two writings is in white or pale ink, and seems 
to resemble Uigur (or Nestorian) script, while the other is in black ink, and would seem to be 
some kind of Mongolian, The latter seript alone is found on those sheets which are inseribed only on 
one side ; it is also seen in a number of manuscript books which will presently be noticed. With the 
emvciien of those two which were found in the bag, all the sheeta bear the imprints of two or three seals, 
and it seems probable, therefore, that these ‘sealed " sheets are official documents of some kind. The 
sinall manuseript which was in the bag bears a line of writing in Turk!, inserted in the upper margin 
of the sheet. This was read for me by Mr. Backlund, Swedish Missionary, and Munshl Ahmed Dn of 
Kichghar, independently from one another, Their readings practically agreed in everything but one 
clause of three words. This clanse Mr. Backlund translated to mean ‘a jing (1} pounds) of green 
tea,’ and declared it to be evidence of the madernity of the Turki inscription, because, as he saya, green 
tea has been known in Eastern Torkistan only within the last thirty-five years. The Munsh! was 
unable to decipher those three words with certainty, but suggested them to mean ‘ one hundred cases. 
Professor Wambéry, to whom I also submitted the original abeet, informed me that he could not agree 
with either of the two versions, and that it was impossible to read the clanse with any certainty ; but he 
suggested that it might possibly mean ‘a big box.” He added that ‘the use of green tea is very old," 
and that he ‘found it quoted in books dating from the last two centuries.’ 

There are further two small oblong ‘ sheets, measuring 8} X 8] in, and 8} X 174 in. They seem 
Laser nn imeem The writing is very indistinct, but seems to resemble, the 
gmaller script in the manuscript pres per eerie ica re ceca noticed 
further jadt 0 iw xa fe hppa 
i i 0 BAM qomtrese Me Tie her, iM i 
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Lastly, there are two small sheets, each folded into two leaves (7X6 in.), covered with unintelli- 
gible serawls, which may or may not be graphic signs. 


B. M8. Books. 


These divide themselves into two entirely distinct classes, marked off from one another by three 
striking differences, In the first place, one set, in outward form, is exactly like the Indian péthi, 
while the other set resembles the European ‘book.’ Secondly, the former is written in Brahmi (or 
Indian Sanskritic) characters of several slightly differing ancient types, and composed either in 
Sanskrit or in en, as yet, unknown langnage interspersed with Sanskrit words, while the latter are, 
written in characters and languages at present quite, or nearly quite, unknown. Thirdly, the former 
is written on a whitish or grey soft paper, but the latter on a yellowish or dun paper of a coarser and 
rengher quality. Fourthly, the former come from Kuchar, the latter from Khotan. 


(1) MSS. in the form of Indian Pétht. 


The manuscripts of this class are done up exactly in the same manner as an Indian book or 
péthi, Sneha pothi consists of a nomber of leaves, cut of a practically uniform oblong shape, generally 
enclosed between two wooden boards, and held in position, or ‘bound,’ by a string which passes 
through a hole drilled throngh the whole pile. In the still surviving Indian péthfs this hole is in the 
ventre of the pile; or there are two holes, at equal distances from the margin, in the centre of the right 
and left halves of the pile. In our Central Asian péthfe there is only one hole, but this is invariably 
in the centre of the left half. There are reasons to believe that this arrangement was also the practice 
in India in very ancient times. The peculiar position of the string-hole in the Central Asian 
manuscripts is thus a mark of their great age. Indeed, there is every reason to believe that some 
wf the manuscripts were imported from India by the early Boddhist missionaries. 


The manneeript books of this class, included in the British Collection, are the following :— 


land 2. The two Macartney MSS,, of which I have published a detailed description and speci- 
mens in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX VI (for 1897), p. 287, plates ix 
and x. Both are fragments ; one, giving the Buddhist story of the Mahiyakea Manibhadra, 
consists of thirty-five leaves; the other, a Buddhist medical treatise, comprises fifteen leaves. The 
former cannot be dated later than the middle of the fifth, the latter later than the middle of the 
fourth, century A. D. 

%. One of the Godfrey MSS., of which a description and specimens have been published by me 
in the same place (pp. 231 ff., plates ii and iii.). It is exceedingly fragmentary, there being only two 
practically entire leaves and two torn pieces. It seems to be a Buddhist work on incantations. 

4. Another manuscript, apparently containing the story of the Mahfiyakea Manibhadra. 
This book, too, ia exceedingly fragmentary, there being only six leaves, of which only one is quite 
entire. The leaves were obtained by Messrs. Macartney and Godfrey and Sir A. Talbot at different 
times. 

The preceding four manuscript books are written in the Sanskrit language. The following 
books mare written in an unknown language, interspersed with Sanskrit words :— 

5and 6. Two exceedingly fragmentary books. Of one there are only two leaves; of the other 
siz, more or less torn. To judge from the interspersed Sanskrit words, the former may have treated 
of Manibhadra, while the latter seems to have been a medical work. 

7. There are also seven fragmentary leaves, the only remnants of six different works, of which 
One ab tenes toaet Have Geen’ oF very Marae sine, a3 its only surviving fragmentary leaf is numbered 90 
cm ibe margit. a 

‘With one exception, all ‘the manuscript hehe aeove pcan are written, in that ¢ Indian. 
Gupta variety of the Brahm! script, which was eurrent in- India up toabout 600 A. = 
The only exception is No. 1, the book on Minibhadra inthe Macartney MSS, It is written in « 
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peculizr slanting modification of the Gupta script, which originated in and was limited to Eustern 
Turkistan, or perhaps to Kuchar, for, I believe, it has not yet been discovered anywhere else. 

To complete the subject of this class of manuscript books I may add a list of those existing out- 
side the British Collection. Foremost among them is the celebrated Bowor MSS. This is now 
the property of the Bodleian Library in Oxford, for which it has recently been purchased by its Libra- 
rian, Mr. Nicholson, I have there seen it most excellently mounted, each leaf separately, between two 
panes of glass, A complete edition of it has been published by me in the New Series of the Reports of 
the Archaeological Surrey of India. My edition of the text is accompanied by a full English transla- 
tion, explanatory notes, and photo-etehed facsimiles of all the leaves, A historical Introduction I have, 
at present, in preparation. Great praise is due to the Government of India, who have in the most liberal 
way provided the whole of the considerable cost of the publication. The date of the larger portion, a 
medical treatise, can with certainty be fixed to be not later than the middle of the fifth century A. D. 
Other portions are probably even older. Among them is one which is a fragment of the story of the 
Mahivakss Minibhadra. The Bower MS. is peculiar in being, written on birch-bark, while all the 
other books of this group are written on paper. It is, for this reason, probable that that manuseript 
was imported into Kuchar from India. Indian manuscripts used to be written either on bireh-bark or 
palm-leaf. There are in the British Collection « few minute fragmeuts of a palm-leaf manuscript, dug 
out from the mound near Kuchar. Specimens of them have been published by me in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXV1 (for 1887), plate i, No. 1. 

To this class, further, belong the Weber MSS. These are now in my own possession, having 
been purchased by me from Mr, Weber, A full wccount of them, with specimens, has been published by 
mein the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXII (for 1893). They consist of fragments 
of nine different books. From among them I may specially mention two books (Nos. 5 and 7), giving 
the story of the Mahiyaksa Manibhadra, and one book (No. 9) on medicine. All three books are 
written in the Central Asian modification of the Indian Gupta script. The medical work is composed 
in the unknown language already referred to, interspersed with Sanskrit words. The other six works 
are all written in Sanskrit. None of them is likely to be later than the fifth century A. D. 

Lastly, to this class belong the Poetrovaki MSS. which are in St. Petersburg, and of which 
Professor von Oldenburg has published a deseription and specimens in Vols. VII and VIiI of the 
Journal of the Imuerial Russian Archaeological Society. They consist of fragments of ten different 
books. Among them I may particularly mention one (No. 8) which again gives the story of the 
Mahayakea Manibhadra; and this book (as well as Nos. 7,9, and 10) is written in the Central Asian 
variety of the Gupta script, All are composed in Sanskrit, except No. 10 (in Vol. VIL of the Russian 
Journal), which is in the unknown language interspersed with Sanskrit. 

The Central Asian varioty of the Gupta, which was at first unintelligible, was deciphered 
lw myself in 1892, and its alphabet published in the Journe! of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LXII, plate iv. 

The unknown language, interspersed with Sanskrit, still remains unintelligible. A key to it 
will no doubt be found in the course of time, I may mention two points that to promise light. 
In the first place, the story of Minibhadra appears to hare been a very favourite one. There are not, 
joss than seven mannscripts containing it: all in Sanskrit except one, which is in the unknown languaye. 
By a careful comparison it may be possible to identify those portions of the story which have survived 
hoth in the Sanskrit and in the unknown language, and thus to unravel the latter, Three of the San- 
akrit manuscripts are evidently portions of the same total manuscript : thirty-five leaves in the Macartney 
MSS.. seven in the Weber MSS., and eight in the Petrovsky MSS. making o total of fifty leaves, 
and amounting possibly to the entire manuscript book. In view of the possibility of this ‘story of 
Manibhadra serving as a key to the unlocking of the secret of the unknown language, it appears most 
desirable that the whole mannseript of fifty leaves should be published after the manner of the Bower 
MSS.—Another possible key-may prove to be the medical treatise in the unknown language, No. 9 of, 
the Wade MBS= “TY Sintatty stitige OF Saibkrit'haines Of drags which enter into the composition #41, 





soedicad Soiraddan: By a careful comparison of them with the string of drugs occurring in the formulas 
of the Bower MSS., it may be possibhe to identif; some formulas, and thus to interpret the unknown 





afforded to me by my retirement from India, 
(2) MSS. resembling European Books. 
The manuscripts of this group are done up mach in the style of European books, Sheets of 
paper are folded into leaves, and these piled upon one another, and then fastened along the folded 
edges by means of pieces of thread, or twists of paper, or copper pegs, so that the leaves open like 
those of a book. The number of pegs is three, or two, or one, and they are riveted upon large copper 
guards outside the covers of the book. Those books which are fastened with one peg have not a little 
resemblance to certain ancient copper-plate grants, which consist of several copper ‘ leaves" held together 
with a copper seal-ring. These appear also to be the oldest books of the collection. Specimens have 
heen published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI, plates xviii-xx, 
Those with two or three pegs or paper-twists or stitches resemble most closely European books, They 


There is a large number of books of this description in the British Collection, One or two are 
in the British Museum, purchased from Mr. Cobbold, and there are two (perhaps more) in St, 
Petersburg. They divide themselves into two distinct groups by a marked difference in writing. In 
Pe on ern ew mait © Fale contitnoas, the letters of cach word hanging together, sc 
in our own writing. In the other group the letters are all written separately, as in Sanskrit 


(a) Books with continuous script, 

Of this kind there are four books, all of small size (about 4 X 6 in.), and fastened with paper 
twists or copper pegs, Two of them, as Dr. A. Stein and Dr. E. W. West, who have examined theen, 
inform me, are written in Pahlavi characters of the Sassanian type. The latter is still engaged 
in deciphering them, and has succeeded in reading a few detached words here and there. The 


There is also » fragment of » fifth book, comprising two leaves, written with white ink, in charac- 
ters that seem to me to resemble Westorian or Uigur writing. A specimen is shown ‘by me in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI, plate xyi, 


Of books with characters resembling Chinese there is only one. It ism mere fragment of three 
folded sheets or six leaves, which shows traces of having once belonged to a stitched book. ‘Aceneal 


men is shown in the same Journal, plate xiii, Tt may possibly turn out to be Niuchi or some similar 
script, 
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Of Iovok with chinsaibece vescbling Kharogt! there are three, They are complete and 
Two of them contain a few small roughly circular figures, resembling hand4lrawn sketches (not 
imprints) of seals. 


Of books written in characters resembling some kind of Mongolian there are nine. The script in 
all of them scems to be essentially the same, though there are, at least, three varieties observable, Spe- 
eimens of these varieties are shown by mein the same Journal, Vol, LXVI : (1) plates xi and 
xii; (2) plates xiv and xv ; and (3) plates xvii-xx, Some others will accompany Part IT,.of my 
forthcoming (ficial Report. The resemblance is not clearly definable. The first and third rarjetiex 
are found in the sheets, previously noticed as having Mongolian writing, A large nomber of the 
yraphic signs are very complicated, and rather look like a series of continuous letters, making up a 
word. It is these that seem most distinctly to suggest Mongolian writing. But there are many other 
comparatively simple signs which, perhaps, rather suggest Chinese or conjunct Brihm! letters. None of 
the books of the first and second varieties is complete, Of the first variety there are fourteen leaves, 
probably belonging to twa different books. OM the second variety there are twenty-eight leaves, 
apparently belonging to five books, The folded sheets or leaves of these eight books seem originally te 
have been stitehed together with thread. On the other hand, all but one of the books of the third 
variety are fastened with copper pegs. There are seven of these books, all of very emul] size (about 
a4 * 3 in.) : four complete, comprising upwards of 100 leaves, and three fragmentary, consisting od 
two, cight, and twelve leaves respectively, One of the complete ones is rectangular, and has three 
rivets ; one of the fragmentary ones (twelve leaves) is also rectangular, but was stitched ; another, 
fragmentary, is nearly oval, with two rivets. The remaining four are of a very irregular or fanciful 
shape, more or less crescentic or coniform, with only one rivet, in their narrow extremity (see ibid,, 
plates xviii-xx). 











Most, if not all, the manuscript books of the second group, including those in Sassanian Pahlavi, 
exhibit some very curious pointe, They begin and end with two or three blank leaves; the writing 
runs in oppesite directions, as a rule on alternate pages, and the leaves or pages are not numberrd. 
The second point is particularly carious, as, for reading, it requires two opposite positions of the 
book, into one or the other of which it must be shifted alternately from page to page ; onless, indeed, 
it 6 intended to read all the leaves of the bouk on one side only, and afterwards, turning the book 
right round, to read in the same way all the other sides of the leaves. This subject is explained in 
fuller detail and with illustrations in Part I. of my Official Report. 


All the books of the second group are said to have been found in sand-lmried ‘ graveyards * in 
the Takla Makan desert, The discovery of one of them is specially noteworthy. It ik said to have 
leen dug oat from a ‘mound, circular in shape, about 5 feet wide and 2 fect high,’ apparently the 
remains of an ancient stipa or tumulus, It was enclosed in a rotten bag, pon which, as upon a 
yillow, a skull was found resting. In the same mound were found two etal! brass or bronze figures 
“f horsemen. The whole find now forms part of the British Collection. Jt was transmitted to me 
by Mr. Macartney, with the skull resting on its pillow-bag, exactly as it had been found. The bay 
had not been opened ; on opening it, I found it to contain a complete manuseript book. It is one of 
those belonging to the third variety above referred to, cut into the fanciful shape of a round-bottomed, 
narrow-necked bottle with long pendant lips, The rivet in the neck is a small narrow copper tube 
which suggests that the book may have been worn hy its owner as an amulet, suspended by a string. 


A very full account of the xylographa, comprised in the British Collection, has been alreuly 
published by me, with numerous photo-etched specimens, in the first part of my Official Reports, printed 
ss an Extra Number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1899. 1 shall, therefore, 
here content myself with a very brief notice. > 
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The total number of block-printsa in the collection is forty-five. They may be divided into 
nine seta, from the number of the different kinds of letters used in printing them. 


In outward appearance they resemble the manuscript books made after the European fashion, 
Like them they are ‘bound’ with copper pegs, or twists of paper, or pieces of thread, One only 
is bound in ao semi-[ndian fashion, between two wooden boards and fastened by one peg passed 
through one of the narrow sides. Tt is cut, like two or three of the manuseript books previously 
noticed, in a bottle-shaped form, through the neck of which the peg passes, Like the manuseript 
books, they are also provided with one or more blank leaves at the beginning and end; the pages or 
leaves are not paginated ; and the type is printed reversed on alternate pages. Further, most of them 
are printed on paper, which, though of different varieties, is essentially the same as that of the 
mannseript books. Quly three are printed on a quite different kind of paper, which is not known in 
Khotan in the present day. The paper commonly used in them is of a kind of which a very coarse 
variety is still manufactured in Khotan at the present time. 


Two xylographs exhibit the curiosity of being ornamented with sketches of human busta. One 
ls two busta, the other only one, «ketched on a page about the middle of the book. 


All these books are printed from wooden blocks of type, of which there must have been 
a large number of various sixes, The type ent on the blocks consists of short formulas, which are 
printed singly or in various combinations. Each book is imprinted only with one formula, or ane sct 
of formulas, so that the formala, or set of formulas, ia repeated again and again from page to page, 
the repetitions sometimes running into several thonaands, Asa rule, these repetitions are printed on 
the pages in regular order, though in the alternative fashion already referred to, But. in some 
hooks they are placed on the pages without any apparent rational order whatsoever. All this 
seems to suggest that the formulas contained in the books are charms or prayers, and that the books 
were not intended for a rational methed of reading, but for the mechanical repetition of formulas by 
turning the leaves, analogous to the turning of the Tibetan prayer-wheels, And from this it would, 
further, appear probable that these objects are Buddhist prayer-books, Or they might contain magic 
formulas, the efficacy of which depends on their being read in various positions, Such a practice of 
magic, Professor Margoliouth of Oxford informe me, obtaing also among Muhammadans. 


The age of some of the block-prints can, with some probability, be shown to be not earlier than 
the middle of the thirteenth century A.D. But others, which are printed on paper like that 
of the Pahlavi manuseript books, mast be very considerably older. None of them, however, can 
be older the eighth century A. D.; for, as the Chinese tell us, block-printing was unknown 
in China before that century, and Khotan can only have received that art from China. 


The fact that these xylographs are forthcoming in such comparatively large numbers, and contain 
“0 any as yet unknown and unintelligible seripte, naturally raises the question of their genuineness, 
It is too early to express a very decided opinion, nor will it perhaps be possible to arrive at any definite 
conclusion, until the localities; where they are said to have been found have been explored and speci- 
meus discovered by European travellers. It seems difficult to separate the case of the manuscripts 
from that of the xylographs. There are some manuseripts, including the Pahlavi ones, which outwardly, 
in completeness, in paper, and style of binding, and in ali other respects, exactly resemble the 
xylographs. But in one noteworthy point their case differs: the manuscripts are not sbundant. 
They were the earliest tobe obtained, and they ceased to be fortheoming any more soon after the 
xylographs began to appear. While the latter can still be obtained, the former cannot. I have care- 
fully and minutely examined the block-printe. The results of my examination are fully stated in 
Part 1. of my Official Report. I have shown that in the case of at least two of the groups of 
xylographs a theory of forgery is even more difficult to understand and believe than that of their 
genuineness. The conclusions to which I have come, bat which must not be understood to be given as 
final, are these. It is probable (1) that some ancient blocks of type have been discovered ; (2) that 
scime books printed from those blocks have also been found; (8) that when the find of these genuine 
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Mocks (as well as manuscripts) became exhausted, while the demand for then by European inquirers 
continued, fresh reprints were made from the old blocks more or lesa in imitation of the genwine 
heoks, and perhaps even new blocks were cut. 


(Te be continued.) 
Se See 


THE FOLKLORE IN THE LEGENDS OF THE PANJAR! 
BY B. C. TEMPLE. 


Tue object of this article is to bring into » brief comprehensive view the folklore containel in 
my large work “ The Legends of the Panjab,”’ and in order to achieve this I have, in common with 
all investigators of popular lore, found myself face to face with a difficulty, eis, the best mode 
of presentation. If one is strictly scientific and arranges the facts in a severe saquence, one in ted 
only apt to be dull, but also to incorrectly interpret the subject, which from its very nature hardly admit. 
of a logical treatment. To begin with, the folk are not consistent and their ideas are all hazy amd 
muddled. Consequently the points of folklore are sa far from being clearly separable that they are 
always mixed up with each other, Any given notion is not traceable to a dlistinet single basis, lint 
strikes its roots in fact into many, and can often be classified indifferently under any one of several heads. 
The surest way therefore of projecting oneself into the folk-mind — so far as such a process is possible 
— is, with the sid of a loose and simple Reneral sequence or classification, to take the various points 


In order to explain what follows, I should here cay that T began to collect the series since partly 
published as The Legends of Panjab; somewhat more than twenty vears ago, and sureeeded in bringing 
out fifty-nine legends out of one hundred and eighteen collected, at intervals, which in latter years have, 
I fear, been very long ones. Now, besides the valuc of the collection for local historical purposes 
and for the linguistic forms in which many of them are conveyed, they pregent a completa 
view of the machinery of Indian folktales. The extent to which they actually do so can be 
gauged by experts from the typical tables to be found in the course of 5, * remarks, and drawn up 
on the lines just indicated. It is my hope that the tables will bring home to me of my readers what 
a wide and fruitful field any given collection of Indian tales affords ; how well worth indexing they 
are for those who seek to get at the roote of the genuine lore of the folk in any portion of the world, 


Now the so-called faculties of the homan mind, despite their apparent diversity, are in reality very 
limited in extent, and sre referable to quite a few radical capacities. Those of attention and co- 
ordination will be found to cover most of the others that have names. Thns memory and observation 
are both referable to attention, and so are mathematics, logie, and grammar to co-ordination. Indeed, 
mankind, though unaware of it, talks mathematically, for the facta of speech can be actually stated 
clearly in terms of mathematics, And now when tracing the ideas of folklore hy apparently natural 
processes to their roots, I soon found myself harking back to grammar with its main divisions of 
subject and predicate; the matter to talk about and the conversation thereon, The 
wubject divides itself into the hero and heroine, and the predicate into the commencement, the incidenta, 
and the conclusion. But here all approach to clear division stops, and althongh the heroes are classed 
as natural and supernataral, and the heroines are considered according to qualities and peculiarities, and 
although the sub-heads under each of these are very numerous, it must be understood that they have 
been placed just as has been found convenient, that a very different disposition would probably be 
equally correct, and that most of the iteia ean fairly occupy places under several heuds, 


ace eee 
1 The sabstance of this article has already been given in Folklore and was the eubjoot of two lectures deli- 
vered reapectively before the Folklore Society and the National Indian Assosiation, 
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Having thus explained my procedure and methods, I now give the tables themselve=. 
I. SUBJECT. 


1. Miraculous conception and birth. 
(7) Remarkable pregnancy. of mother. 


*. Substituted chill. 
». Uredestined child. 


er 


a 


=i 
= 


(«) Avenging hero. 
(4) huprisened hero, 


. Calomniatel child. 
. Acts and endowments, 


(I.) Hero. 
A. Natural. 


6. Identification. 


(a) Bigns of the coming hero. 
(4) Fulfilment of prophecy. 


7. Companions, human and animal, 


(a) Unrequited faithfulness. 
(6) Community of birth. 


8, Sons, 


(a) Neostrums for procuring sows. 


B. Supernatural. 


Tuimortality. 

(+) Reappearance. 

(4) Saints, 

(¢) Ghats, 

(¥) Spirits. 

(¢) Gods, 

(1) Godlings, 

(9) Warriors (Aire) 

(4) Demons and devils. 
(i.) Lroreiam, 


Secutnl silat. 


*. Muirarles, 


4. 


(#) Delegated power as to totraeles, 
1.) Miracles by prory. 
(i) Restoration to life. 
(r) Restoration to health, 
(i.) Cares. 
(i.) Benefte. 
(1) Sons. 
(2) Rain. 
(#f) Tnexhaustible supplies. 
(i) Voracity ectraurdinery. 
(¢) Miracles for injury. 
{i.) Curses, 
(ii,) Nightmares, 
(f) Stock miracles. 
(v) Native view of miracles, 
(4) Seeret miracles. 
Magic rersu« Miracles. 
iv) Sympathetic magic, 
(1) Ayigves. 


(ii.) Ceremonial cannibalian. 


o, 


9 





(ii) Life-indes. 
(1) Life token. 
(2) Token-trees. 


5. Enchantments. 


(a) Propliylactic charms. 
(i.) Snalebite, 
Prayer. 


(a) Faith. 


7. Invocation, 


(a) Summoning the absent. 


#. Propitiation. 


(a) By abuse. 
(+) Offerings. 
ie) Libation, 
(of) Ceremonial generosity. 

(i.) Charity. 

(u.) Alms. 

(1) Self-sacrifice. 

(¢) Sacrifice. 

(i.) Asceticism. 

(ii.) Penance. 

(ii) Austerity. 

(iv.) Slavery for debt, 
CF) Vows and oaths, 

(i.) Ceremonial ouths. 


(1) Antidotes, 


(i) Vowing and swearing thrice. 


. Prophecy. 


10. Metamorphosis. 


(u) Disguise. 
(i.) Change of skin. 
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11, Metempsychosia, 
(@) Sati. 

12. Counterparts of saints. 
(a) Hagiolatry. 
(5) Demons. 
(c) Godlings, 
(a) Ogres. 
(¢) Ginnts, 
(f) Sea-monsters, 
(97) Mermaids. 
(A) Serpents. 


(i.) Characteristics and powers, 


(i.) Miracles. 
(iii) Origin. 
1S, Anthropomorphosis, 
(a) Humanised animals, 
(i.) Talking. 
(ii) Grateful. 
(iii.) Rerengeful. 
(4) Humanised things. 
(i.) Talking, 
(i) Lnchented things, 
(1) Circles. 
(2) Lines. 
(%) Necklaces. 
(4) Rosaries. 


. Counterpart of hero, 
. Native view of women, 
Tabu, 
. Characteristics, 
(a) Delicacy. 
(4) Attraction, 
5. Identification, 
- Beneficent heroines, 
(a) Fairies. 
(1.) Celestial messengers, 
(ii) Foreign brides. 
. Maleficent heroines, 
(a) Calumuiators, 


(5) Arms, 
(6) Magic numbers. 
(7) Holy water. 
(a) Blood, 
(8) Mitt. 
(y) Ambrosia (amriti), 
(8) Sacredness of water. 
(8) Miraculous vehicle, 
(9) Heroic lenp, 
(8) Flying through the 
air. 
ty) Winged animuls. 
(8) Winged things. 
(¢) Migrating imeges ena 
tomhas, 


ee 


(9) Maxie music, 
(@) Magic instruments. 
(10) Hair and its powers, 
(@) Sucrednes« of the 
beer. 


au (11) Tavisibility, 

. (12) Procedure forenchantment 
(13) Priests, 

} (a) Possession, 

; (8) Excorciem, 


(11.) Hero, 
A. Qualities, 
(4) Co-wives, 
(c) Stepmothers in polygamy. 
() Witches, 
(i) Wise-women. 
(1) Powers. 
(2) Attributes, 
(¢) Ogress, ' 
(1) Serpent heroine. 
8. Foundling. 
(a) Egg heroine. 
(#) Sleeping beauty, 
(i.) Foreign or irregular brides, 


1. Chastity. 
2. Virtue. 
(a) Male reravs female. 
(4) The zone, male and female. 
3. Maintenance of virtue. 
4. Onrdeals, 
(a) Tests for identification, 


(i.) Fulfilment of prophecy. 


1, Seeking fortune. 
9. Oracles. 


3. Prophecy. . 
(a) Fortune-telling. 
(6) Horoscopes. 

4. Fate. 

(a) Preordinatian. 

(5) Decree of fate. 
5. Prophetic dreams. 

(a) Interpretation. 

6. Augury. 

(a) Divination, 
(6) Omens. 


1. Jewels. 
(a) Origin of jewels. 
(i.) Rubier. 
(ii.) Pearls, 
(6) Flowers. 


(c) Laughter, tears and speech. 


%. Tricks. 


3. Ceremonies. 
(a) Marriage. 
(i) Betrothal. 
(4) Adoption. 
(c) Inheritance. 
(d@) Divination. 
(¢) Initiation. 
(i) Earboring. 
(/) Mourning. 
(g) Conventional, 
(i.) Challenge. 
(u.) Diegrace, 
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(ii.) Signa of royalty and saintship. 
(i.) Pilgrimage stamps. 
(6) Impossible task. 
(i.) Serayemrars, 
(ii) Riddles. 
} (1) Symbolical speech. 
(iii.) Ceremonial gambling. 


II. PREDICATE. 


A. Commencement. 


7. Lueck. 
(a) Actions. 
(6) Times. 
(c) Astrology. 
8. Ill lack. 
(a) Misfortune. 
(2) Sin. 
(i.) Widows. 
(ii.) Ceremonial wnclernnese, 
(2) Leprosy. 
(2) Treatment of lepers. 
(iii.) Female infanticide, 
(iv.) Expiation. 
(¥.) Purification. 
(1) Ceremonial bathing. 





B. Incidents. 
4. Domestic customs, 


5. Beliefs. 
(a) Animals, 
(5) Celestial bodies, 
(c) Eclipses. 
(@) The human body, 
(*) The deluge, 
(f) The Deity. 
6. Customs based on beliefs, 
(a) Aspect of shrines, 
(6) Refuge. 
(i.) Sanctuary, 
| (ii.) Asylum. 
(iii.) Hosprtality, 
(¢) Calling by name. 
(d) Releasing prisoners. 
(¢) Ceremonial umbrellas, 
(i) Signs of dignity. 
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C. Conclusion. 
1, Foetical justice. (6) Ceremonial suicide, 
2. Vengeance. (i.) Sel-immolation, 
(a) Punishment. (¢) Stock ponishments, 
(i.) Torture. 


We are now in a position to tackle the multifarions details of the subject with some chance of 
artiving at definite ideas, even though the extent of the materials obliges me to be. brief almost tw 
baldness. First of all it will be perceived that the typical hero is born on an anspicions day by 
various forms of miraculous conception or impregnation, and that his mother experiences 3 
miraculous or at least a remarkable term of pregnancy, He is a substituted child, in one 
instance, that of Raja dagdéd, by an secident which curiously brings oot an allusion tu an old eustom 
of registering princely births, and in another by his own act, os a mode of magnanimous self-savritice. 
Now, substitution of children in folktales is usually an act of malice, and its attribution to a were 
chance occurrence is, 60 far as 1 know, a novel feature. He is a child of predestination, fated in 
one case to alay the ogre who is to devour his hostess's son, the ogre being aware of the predestination. 
In such case he would appear to be a variant of the avenging hero, pre-ordained to set right what is 
wrong in this world, a belief common apparently to the whole world of religious notion. As regards 
this last idea, the form it usually assumes in this collection is the common one of predestination to kill 
his own parents, who try as usual to avert their fate by imprisoning their uncanny offspring in a pit, 
necessarily to no purpose, He is the victim of calumny everywhere, the stock cause being jealousy 
or ill-will begotten of unrequited love. Versions of Potiphar's Wife are common in Indian and all 
Oriental folklore. There are two in the Legend of Raji Rasalii alone ; one relating to his step-mother, 
Londn, and the other to his wife, Kékilii. He, of course, assists the grateful animal to hia own 
subsequent advantage, and obtains access to the heroine by disguising himself as her husband with 
success. He is endowed with extraordinary and impossible strength or skill, His identification 
is almost always due to miraculous intervention of some sort, and we have more than one instance of the 
corollary to that idea in the signs of the coming hero with which he has to comply, a notion not 
far removed from that of fulfilment of prophecy. The “signs” are in themselves, however, as 
might be expected, childish and not very dignified. E.g., his horse's heel-ropes will bind and his 
sword will slay giants of their own accord, and his arrow will pierce seven frying-pans, He is able to 
strike a pair of bamboos with arrows and knock the golden eup off the top of them, He can knock 
down the mangoes off a particular unapproachable tree. 

The hero has companions of the conventional sorts, human beings, beasta, birds, and insects, 
who talk to him and assist him in his difficulties. Thus, Raja Parag (Partkshit) has a falcon that 
saves his life. Rijd Rasali bas » parrot who on more than one oocasion helps him to # mistress, 
Riji Jagdéd has a horse and servant to start with him on his adventures, a following which, after 
success, is enlarged to a wife, a maid, and several servants. The hero's human companions, however, 
sometimes desert him in his times of difficulty, a situation apparently introduced to enhance the glory 
of the hero himself, while his animal companions undergo at times the fate of Gelert, and are killed 
for their endeavours on behalf of their masters, an incident well known to Indian and other folklore 
generally, Accidental community of birth is a common and perhaps natural characteristic of 
the hero's companions everywhere. The hero and his horse or his constant friend are frequently 
described as having been born at the same place and hour. It is to be expected that a chance of 
this kind should attract the popular attention and lead to an assumption of community of fate in 
the beings so circumstanced. 

Perhaps the most deeply engrained superstition of all among the Indian populations is the 
necessity of having 4 son, as the surest means to salvation, and there is no eubject in Indian 
folklore of more universal occurrence than that of the miraculously and fortunately born hero 
gon and his doings. There is no point upon which folktales more frequently turn, The hold that the 
desire of a son to succeed has on the people is more than once powerfully indicated in the Legenils, 
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Says Raja Jéwar in the Guri Guggi Legend to his wife:—“ Without a son is no salvation in the 
world (as) all the Scriptures have sung. nr life has been wasted fruitlezsly in the world.” Answers 
Rin! Bichhal:—“O Raja, listen to! the thoughts in my heart. Without a son I am nneusy as a 
choked at night. Like the chalwi at night, Raji, I-am-restless day and night. No child plays in the 
yard and my heart is very fall’ Inthe Raja Dhrd(Dhrova) Legend the point is still more powerfully 
put : — “There was a wellknown Raja Uttanpat (Uttanapida) of Ajudhid, His Queen wes barren and 
he had no hope of a son. He was hopeless and fall of sorrow. To him continually said his Queen :— 
* Raja, we have no son and the palace is therefore empty. The garden ix dry and hath no gardener” 
‘Rant, cowife is an evil and burneth the heart. Thoo wilt wnderstand when thy heart burneth. 
Rant, if thon wilt and sayest it from thy heart, I will bring (howe) another (wife) and be at peace.’ 
‘ Raja, marry and | will say naught against it. Let there be a son in the palace to succeed to the throne, 
Raja, who hath milk (plenty) and a son in his house, Knoweth no sorrow and sleepeth in great eom- 
fort, Without a son rule and honour are empty ; Therefore, Raja, it will be well with thee (to 
marry’ )." There can be no doubt as to the strength of a desire when a woman will deliberately 
introduce « cowife into her home to sceure it, A desire so universal, so strong, so important to the 
peasantry necessarily finds not only frequent expression in their stories and legends, bot also in the 
acts of daily life, sometimes of a very serions nature. Women have over and over again bern 
guilty of murder and incendinrism due to wild superstitions attempts to gratify it. I ean reeall a 
case in*which the ignorant low-claas mother of danghters only has, with the assistance of her elder 
danghter, killed a little girl belonging ton neighbour by way of human eacrifice to the supernatural 
powers to procure her ason at the next confinement, and » case in which a barren woman of the 
superior peasantry set fire to o neighbour's dwelling with the same view. . , 

The whole category of nostruma known to Indian folk wisdom, and it is a very wide one, is 
employed by those who are so unhappy as to be barren or son-less to avert or overcome the mis- 
fortune. Every kind of supernatural being, god, godling, hero, saint, wise-woman, wixerd. demon. 
devil, ogre, exorcist, and the like can grant or procure sons. The faith in the givers and the power te 
give is boundless and ineradicable, going back to the dawn almost of Indinn folklore. But, astovish- 
ingly varied as are the nostrums tried, the oldest and still the favourite in story ix the giving of some- 
thing to eat to the would-be mother — flowers, fruit, rice, grains, seeds, and so on, Prayer and 
saintly intercession are also common in the Legends, move or lees consciously introdoced for the 
glorification of high places ; and of course holy wells, pools, tanks, shrines, tombs, graves, and other 
spots, out of which money can be made by way of fees, are notorious for fulfilling the wishes of the 
disappointed. . 

Sons born in response to vows, intercession, faith in nostrums, intervention of holy 
personages, and 80 forth are almost always herces, ushered into the world with the cust omary portents 
and acting in the ordinarily heroic manner. It is only, therefore, by considering what the possession 
of sons means to a native of India that one can grasp the full import to an Indian audience of such a 


Pr SI of ‘the Baléch hero, Jiird, in the Mir Chakur Legend, who slew his two sons in fulfilment 
a | TOW. 


Apart from though closely connected with purely imaginary heroes, or beings round whom « mass 
of myth has collected, by far the moet important class of popular heroes in North India are the 
saints und holy personages, Hindu and Muhammadan. The holy man, gedling, or saint 
of Northern India is precisely the demon or devil (bhita) of South India. There is at 
hottom no difference between any of them, and the stories about them are hopelessly mingled together 
Be his origin Hindu or Muhammadan or merely animistic, the saintly or demoniacal, i. ¢,, supernatural 
hero's attrpaten, powers, characteristics, actions, and life-history are in Indian folklore always of the 
same kind and referable to the same fundamental ideas. He docs not belong to any particular form of 
creed or religion, but to that universal animisin which underlies the religions feeling of all the Indian 
peasantry. I can see no radical difference in the popular concetion of the Hindd Guri Garakhnath or 
the Muhammadan Sakhi Sarwar of the North, and the animistic Kéti and Channayya of the South, 
The peculiarities of any one of them are proper to them all, They are best studied as a whole. 
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In the Legends holy personages play a larger and more important part than the R&jés or secular 
heroes themselves, and their characteristics and the notions abont them are well displayed. Thus, in 
the quaint tales that have gathered round the memory of the Saints of Jalandhar, we find an account 
of the straggle for local supremacy between a Mnsalmin saint and his rival and counterpart a Hindu 
Jégi, and the point for the present purpose is that the characteristics and the powers of the pair are 
represented as being precisely the same: they both belong to the same class of supernaturally-endowed 
beings, and the result of the contest clearly hinges on the sectarial proclivities of the narrator of the 
story. 


Immortality and roapearance, ideas apparently common to the whole human race, are 
widely spread attribates of Indian holy men, the title of Saint Apparent (Zahir Pir) being by 
no means limited to the mixed Hindu-Musalmin canonised warrior Gurd Gugya, and in these pages 
we have a case in which the opposing saintly personages, Hindu and Masalman, on both sides of a 
sectarian struggle kill each other and all become living, é. ¢., immortal, saints (jiuté pir). Bot in other 
matters than immortality we find that.the gods and saintly heroes are much mixed up, and naterally, 
in popular conception; and we have tore than one instance in which the special attributes of the 
Deity, even from the Hindu standpoint, are ascribed to euch personages, or ought we to say more 
accurately, such abstractions as Gurti Gdrakhnith, And rice reread, even such gods par excellence. as 
Siva and Parbatl are reduced almost to the level of ordinary mortals, 


In connection with the belief in immortality, that pathetic hope of the incapacity of a whole 
personality for death, so universal in mankind, we find that eaints, especially deceased saints, are 
much mixed ap in Indian idea with ghosts and spirits. In this form they have the power of 
appearance peculiar to ghosts all the world over, particularly at midnight —“ midnight the time for 
saints, adh rat Pirda dd réla"' — is an expression that occurs more than once. They appear also 
in dreams, sometimes [rather snspect with a view to helping the progress of the story. 


4 carefal study of the instances in which beings endowed with immortality, /. ¢,, ghosts and spirits, 
on the one hand, and gods, godlings, and warriors (ire) on the other, appear in the Legends, 
and of their actions as recorded therein, will afford yet another proof that fundamentally there is 
no individual differance between them in the popular conception, nor between them and their 
mortal counterparts, the holy personages of all sorts, They all, the mortal and the immortal, do the 
same things, have the same characteristics and powers, and are introduced into folktales for the same 
purposes. The differences to be observed in titles and attributes is due to an overlaying, a mere 
veneer, of rival religious philosophies — thus, where ghosts and Spirits appear the tale will be found 
to be Muhammaden in origin or form, where gods, godlings, and warriors appear it will 
similarly be found to he Hindu in origin or form, Where the tale refers back to days before set 
Hinduiem, or has its origin in an anti-Hindu form of belief, or is given an anti-Hindu cast, the 
appearance will be demoniacal or animistic, In every case they will belong to one fundamental 
category and be essentially animistic heroes, or they may with equal truth be classed as saints minus 
the veneer of Musalman, é, ¢., Western, philosophy. 

The corollary to the notion of ghosts and. spirits, exorcism, and the casting ont of devils, only 
once occars in the Legends, though miraculous and magical oures of all other sorts abound, and 
then only by a reference, which is, however, s significant one. For there a Hinda Jégi cares a Mu- 
hammadan family of goblins and spirits by medicines and herbs? ; and it is to be observed that in the 
passage in question the goblins were Musahman (jinn) and the spirits were Hinda (Shut). 

Perhaps the most strongly marked variant of the idea of immortality to be found in Indian 
belief is the very common folktale expedient of temporary death. In the Legends there is, in the story 
of R&ja Jagdés, a distinct instance of it, and also a matter-of-fact allusion to it, in the legend of Hart 
Chand (Harigchandra), made in terms that clearly chow the universality of the acceptance of 
“cn, Dinit Hhatkat mld bestah W gelith Rerdd jinn SKE i dij, giving the people harbe and wollclow Le conch 


(those possessed of) goblins and spirits."' 
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Supernatural personages in Indian story have ax a matter of course, in common with many other- 
wise work-a-lay mortals, the power of second sight — that knowledye of things that are hidden — 
and, in addition to forestalling secret malice, proving innecence “not proven,” and so on, can detect 
unseen thieves, a power by the way claimed bv certain leaders of theosophy and esoteric Baddhism who 
vught to know better. 


Supernatural personages may also be said to possess certain inherent powers, of which that of 
working miracles ix the most important. So much are miraculous powers inherent in saints that 
xaintship is held to be proved by the possession of the wonder-working gifts, and it is not an offence to 
holy men to seek to test them, Every one in contnet with a saint is considered to be justified in doing 
sv. These powers can be delegated, and we tind several instances of miracles performed through 
an agent, by proxy as it were. The agency need not be necessarily that of a supernatural or homan 
being. Things dedicated or sacred or appertaining to a saint are sufficient for the porpose, as when 
« fountain or well sacred to a saint will effect » enre, or when his flute, or conch, or horse, or other 
animete or inanimate thing belonging to him, will procure for bim even a passing desire. The mira- 
les effected at tombe and shrines belong to this claes, and these are ubiquitous in India generally, their 
universality giving form to the widely-spread and pretty notion of the lover miraculously disappearing 
alive into the tomb of the dead and buried beloved. It occurs in the great love tale of Hir and 
Hinjhd, borrowed, I fancy, from an identical incident in the older and equally famous tale of Basel 
aud Ponndp, where Rajjha, transformed into a wonder-working saint, “lifting up his hand prayed 
much (to God and said) :—‘ Either do thou bring her to life or slay me! All things ore easy to 
thee, O God (Rabbi), mighty and merciful.’ It is said that the grave (of Hir) opened and Ratjha 
went in.” 

As regards the homan workers of miracles the sense of agency or proxy is distinctly inferred in the 
following remarkable narrative about one of the Saints of Jalandhar :—“‘Shér Shih is dead; where 
shall 1 bury him?’ And he (the brother) also prayed to the Holy Bawa Jan, saying :— ‘The dying 
ascetic is dead: what shall 1 do now?" From out of his contemplation said the Saint ;— ‘All that 
came will return sound ; it is the word of God. Ye should all go to Kaudé Shih's (folloper of Bawa 
din) abode. Go to him and say :— ‘Pass thy hand over him.’ At last obeying the order they 
ran to Kaucé Shih, Gave him the message and brought him to their abode, Said Kandé Shah :— 
‘My friends, I am his slave, It is Biwi Jin that restoreth to life and giveth me the credit,” When 
Kaucé Shah passed his hand over the corpse, Then life came to it and he became quite well,” 


By assuming the power of working miracles io be an attribute of saints, one becomes 
prepared for their being able to do anything that is necessary for their own personal glory, the protec- 
tion of themselves and their followers, or the exigencies of the tales about them. But even then one is 
sometimes taken aback at the ingenuity of the story-tellers, ¢. g., causing the gods to cash a doctument 
that corresponds to a cheque is the bright idea of « tale so well known about Nara Bhagat as to merely 
require a reference to it in modern story-telling, and carrying a tiger up his sleeve to terrify the ruler 
of the period is another bright idea attributed to Shih Qum@s. In yet another instance the legul 
remarriage by a saint of a parted orthodex Hindu couple after restoration to life is a greater revolt 
against the accepted situation in such cases in Hindu life than at first appears, 


But the very quaintest, and in some respects the most remarkable and instructive tale I have ever 
come across of an Indian miracle, is one arising out of the well-known scientific and astronomical pro- 
clivities of the celebrated Rija Jai Singh Sawai of Jaipur, who flourished only one hundred and fifty 
years ago, and to be found in the Legenda, It is quite worth extracting from the general story of Raji 
Jagd@ ond repeating here. “Now R&ja J&i Singh had a moon of his own, which he hung op 
in the sky to give light to his people, and, of course, when Raja Jagd@é was in the city it was lighted up 
as ustal, and this made him ask about it, and he learnt that it was an artificial moon made by Raja 
Jii Singh. As soon he learnt this he determined to play a practical joke, and found out where the 
moon-makors lived, and sent his scrrant to fetch them in order to make him a moon like Raja Jai 
Singh's. The moon-makers had heanl of what happened to the oilman for refusing oil [Raja Jogdad 
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had stabbed him], so they were afraid to refuse also, and accompanied the servant to Raji Jagded's 
house. When they arrived be asked them how much they wanted for a moon. They replied, 
whatever he wished to pay, so he gave them 500 golden pieces, and ordered a moon like Jii Singh's. 
Calling, them quickly spake Raja Jagdéd to the moon-makers, And had a moon put up in the heavens 
(that burnt) without oil : All the city cried ont at it, And Jai Singh said to his minister, ‘the sun hath 
risen!" As soon as the moon-makers had raised up a second mcon Rijn Jai Singh heard of it 
and asked who had done such a thing. His officials told him that it was by order of the man who 
bad killed the oilman.” 

It is obviously necessary to the greatness of the saints, indeed to the very success of the 
shrines on the proceeds of which the bards and story-tellers live, ihat holy men should be able to 
protect themselves and their followers; and the varieties of wuys in which they are fabled to be 
able to do this is surprisingly large. They can, of course, go unharmed through ordeals by 
fire, and can starve without injury. They can make themselves invulnerable by arrows, rocks, 
bullets, daggers, and what not, and can burst their fetters, They cannot be hanged, and can 
control and tame animals and slay them with ease. Even for such matters of mere personal advantage 
and comfort as keeping birds out of their gardens they effect miracles. In one place Shih Qumés, in 
order to keep his horse in a mosque without defiling it, prevente it from evacuating for forty days! 
Raji Rasdld cooks rice by placing it on his Rint's breasts and procores water from a stone merely in 
onder to get a dinner, and opens locked doocs without keys in order to get at his mistress, illegitimatels 
by the way, After all this one is somewhat surprised to learn in the Legends that it is wrong to work 
miracles for inadequate objects or for the mere pleasure of the thing. But the favourite miracle of the 
creation of a crowd of followers or wild beasts as a means of protection in a difficulty is probably an 
extension of that idea of invisible supernatural assistance in all severe struggles that has taken so 
strong a hold on the popalar imagination all over the world. And this lends to the consideration that 
‘in the study of the actual miracles attributed to saints and the like it is something more than merely 
interesting to observe how much they follow the general notions of the people as exhibited in their 
folktales, how much they are based on folklore, how much on the desires and aspiration of the 
folk themselves. Thus we may class as belonging to the idea of immortality and its corollaries the 
frequently recurring miracles of restoration to life, the vivification of an idol, and the curious 
instances of a child saint making a wooden horse run about and a wall into o hobby-horee when in 
want of a plarthing. The restoration to the original form and life of human ashes, of a devoured 
bride and bridegroom, of an eaten horse and kid, are but extravagant extensions of the same iden. 
So also without the extravagance are the restoration to greenness and life of a dried-up garden, a 
dead tree, a withered forest. The odd miracles of making the itb-grase evergreen and fruit trees te 
bear fruit out of season are further developments of the main idea, 

From restoration to life it is not a far ery to restoration to health, and as might be expected 
miraculous cures abound in the Legends and may almost be considered to be the stock in trade of 
saint. With restoration to health [ should be inclined to connect the bringing about of blessings mand 
good fortune, the fulfilment of desires, the grant of assistance of every kind, especially in the case -. 
of followers and supporters, Snints are, of course, conspicuous for the power, directly or indirectly, to 
grant the most prominent of all the desires of the Indian peasantry. 7. ¢,, sons to succeed them, This 
occurs again and again in ihe Legends, Wut instances pre aleo found of the grant of promotion and 
high position in life. With these must alco he classed the great “ blessing ” of a rural peasantry, 
the bringing of rain, and ihe great chief desires of seafarers, a fair wind and immunity from 
drowning. Saints can accordingly do all these things. Ina land of great and dangerous rivers, like 
the Panjab, ferries and the crossing of rivers cecupy a prominent place in the life of the people, and so 
we find a saint making a boat out of his begging gourd and an oar out of his staf when in a hurry to 
cross © étream, the form of this particular miracle: being attributable to the universal belief in the 
miraculous vehicls. , 

Riches, including « plentiful supply of food, and assistance in procuring them, are largely desired 
everywhere, and so we have saints finding hidden treasure, turning all sorts of thingsinto gold, 
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and producing. jewels and jewellery. We aleo find these: snaking Ghe'eun to broil Guds-4or thunselven;sind 


of necessities, and the narrators of the stories about saints have had to cater to this failing of bomen 
nature, and hence the miraculous production of inexhaustible treasure and inexhsustible 
supplies of food, the inexhaustible bags, the stories of “loaves and fishes,” and such like; the 
finding of hidden treasure and the creation of gold and jewels and of all sorts of unlikely objects, 
even out of a praying-carpet. From, an inexhaustible supply to an inexhaustible capacity for absorb- 
ing it is a natural step, and so we find yvoracity extraordinary in many a quaint form to be a 
common capacity of heroes, gods, and ogres alike ; indeed, of the last, as the enemy of the heroic 
tribe, it is the usual attribute or sign. 


In opposition to the beneficent powers the converse powers to destroy life or inflict injury in an 
extraordinary way naturally appears in many an ingenious form, and with these may be claseed the 
great family of saintly curses and nightmares or terrifying dreams, “He that can help can 
also injure,” “ the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away,” are propositions involved in the glorification 
of every kind of hero. They are constantly brought forward in the Legends with as much emphasis 
as possible, the eainta helping and injuring, giving and taking away and giving back again almost in 
the same breath, The withdrawing of all the water in the wells of the enemy into the wells of his 
friends, attributed to Géraknith, is an act thoroughly to be appreciated ina dry and thirety land like 
the PanjAb. So also would the hungry and greedy Panjabf peasant appreciate the force of the method 
employed by Sakhi Sarwar of punishing a recalcitrant follower by making him vomit his food and 
turning his vessels of gold into brass. 

Precizely as blessings can be conferred vicariously, so can injuries be similarly inflicted, and ox 
# coneequence of this idea a town fire is attributed to the fettering of a saint by ita ruler. And lastly, 
just as it is nececsary for the bards and singers to glorify the eaints, and incoleate a sense of their 
power for mischief, so it is also necessary, since bards are usually attached to particular saints, to main- 
tain their individuality. Hence the peculiar habit of attributing stock miracles to certain saints. 
To explain ; Dhannd, the Bhagat, is always connected with the story of making » god out of a stone : 
Rédé Shih with the well-known greenness of the di#é-grass in the dry weather ; Guri Guggii with 
speaking from his mother's womb ; Sakhi Sarwar with several performed at hie shrine ; and Gérakhnath 
with a whole string of them performed in “the Land of Kari," 

The very large number of miracles that occur in the stories of saints, universally common as these 
stories themeclves are, is due to the attitude of the native mind everywhere towards the 
marvellous. A wiracle in Jndia docs not excite much wonder, and is to some extent Jooked pent 
as a natural incident in everyday life, Miracles are always occurring ; every village hos instances of 
them ; everyone has knowledge of some that are notoriously within the experience of acynaintonces, 
Even Europeans can hardly become intimate with the thoughts and enustoms of native neighlwarrs 
without being cognisant of supposed miraculous occurrences around them. They are frequently beliewed 
ro have happened to Enropeans themselves. Sir Henry Lawrence is thus believed at Firézpur in the 
Panjab to have heen compelled to eumpliance with « saint's behests by terrifying occurrences induced 
hy the saint during sleep. Almost precisely the same story has been current in the Ambala Canton. 
ment about myself, and | have alvo convereed with the son of the child suppesed to have heen raised 
from the dead by the long deceased saint Sakhi Sarwar for Dnt Jatil, now the heroine of a popolar 
Panjibt Legend widely sung all over that Province. That personage and his neighbourhood had no 
sort of doubt as to the truth of the tale about his father and grandmother. It would never have 
occurred to them to doabt it. The once notorious Ram Singh Kiki, whom the present writer 
knew personally while a political prisoner in consequence of his raising a petty religious rebellion 
against the British Crown, was eredited with miraculously lengthening the beam of a house for a 
follower at Firdzpur by way of helping him to preserve his property. ‘This beam was shown to me 
im all good faith within ten years of the date of the supposed miracle. Such being the conditions one 
can hardly be surprised at what has been noted on the eubject of the miraculous doinge of saints and 
holy personages. 
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So far we have been dealing with miracles, whose valoe Hes in their publicity, but the bards and 
tellera of the marvellous stories hare by no means overlooked the importance to them, ss 4 means 
of turning the popular imagination to their own benefit, of hidden or undisclosed miracles. In 
the Legends, among the tales that have gathered round the Sainte of Jalandhar, we are specially treated 
to a relation of the “open and secret miracles of SOff Ahmad of Jalandhar,” and of the severe 
physical punishment of a woman for disclosing a secret miracle of another Jiilandhar saint. In other 
instances, disease, and even hereditary madness, are attributed to divulgence of miracles secretly 
performed by Shih Qumés. Now, when one thinks over the enormous influence that the idea of ability 
to perform miracles secretly could be made to wield over the minds of a credulous and ignorant 
population, one wonders indeed that it does not more frequently crop up in Indian folklore; unless ite 
ocourrence is to be regarded as an outgrowth of the idea of the punishment of idle curiosity ao common 
in all folklore — the tales of Bluebeard’s wives and so on — which again may perhaps be held to rest on 
the notion of tabu. 

Miracles may be defined as wonders legitimately performed, while magio embraces the class of illegi- 
timate wonders, The actual deeds, whether the result of miraculous powers or magical arts, seem to be 
much the same, and in India to be performed for much the same objects. The difference is that the 
one is right and holy, and the other is wrong and unholy. Itis good to work marvels miraculously, 
but very bad to arrive at the same result by magic, And es, in the bard's eyes at any rate, all heroes, 
saintly or secular, are personages to be reverenced, one is not astonished at the very small part that 
magic is made to play in the Cegends, Indeed, one scarcely ever sees it put forward as a mode of. 
producing the innumerable marvels related. Magic is, however, distinetly attributed in one instance to 
a daughter of the Serpents, but only for the purpose of moving a heavy stone, an object which, in the 
case of a saint, would be related to have been achieved by a miracle, It is as distinctly attributed in 
another imstance to Gérakhnith, in circumstemeesa where a miracle would seem to have been more 
appropriate, and in the midst of a hout of miracles related of this great saint or holy man. Indeed, 
in this last case the bard would seem to have confused the notions of miraculous and magical powers, 

Of what is generally known as sympathetic magic, and may be nothing more than an extension 
+f the notion of the delegated miracle, and so merely s cure by proxy, there is a strong instance in the 
Legend of- Raji Dhél, where the injured lee of a valuable camel is cured by firing that of a stray ass. 
Restoration to life and health, #. ¢., cures, and their opposites, destruction and injury by effigy, are 
strictly extensions of the same idea. . 

Now, when a belief becomes rooted in the popular mind, a custom, however barbarous and 
disgusting, is sure to be based on it, and the apparently harmless notion of sympathetic magic has led 
in India, and many other lands, to the horrible custom of ceremonial cannibalism, In the 
Legends we have distinct proofs of this, where fayirs eat up the body of a famous leech in order to 
obtain his curative powers, and Baloch beroes make roast meat of an enemy's ribs in order to absorb 
his “virtue,"" d.¢., fighting strength, 

A harmless phase in the belief in sympathetic magic, leading to many a pretty and fancifal 
enstom of the folk, is to be seen ina form which I have always fisttered myself I discovered, when 
writing the notes to Wide-awake Stories a good many years ago, and then called by me the life-index. 
it now seems to have found a definite place among the recognised technicalities of writers on folklore 
under the guise of the life-token. In the Legends, however, we do not hear much of it, except in an 
allusion to the custom of presenting a female infant to the hero as a bride, together with a mango 
seed binge. When the tree fruits the girl will be twelve years old at least, #. ¢. marriageable, [tis 
evidently felt here in a dim way that the tree is somehow or other her life-token, This enstom may 
be of more interest to ourselves than at first appears, beeanse the habit of planting trees, fruit trees 
especially, to commemorate the birth of children, or of connecting certain trees with individual children 
in a family, is common enough in England, It has occurred in fact in the present writer's own family, 
where the trees dedicated to himself and his contemporaries are still standing at the ancestral family 
home. It is possible, therefore, that the custom of what we mAy now call token-trees, the world-wide 
habit of planting trees to commemorate Jocal and even general events of striking importance, snch ag 
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the Revolution Elms just outside the ancestral home above mentioned, and many & famous oak and ash 
and yew one can reailily call to mind, partly has its roots in the fundamental idea of sympathetic magic. 
The existence of miraculous and magical powers presumes the existence of recognised — or may 
we call them orthodox ? — processes for producing miracles and magic, opening up the wide subject of 
charms. But of these, as matters too well known to require explanation, there is not much detail 
in the Legends, apart from that necessary to briefly explain the miraculous acts themselves; and such 
as oceurs is confined to that all-important division of the subject in the eyes of a ious 
peasantry of prophylactic charms. The importance of these to the people is further emphasised by 
the fact that when charms are mentioned it is in every case but one for the prevention or cure of 
snake-bite, perhaps the greatest dread of all of the Indian peasant, a situation in which he probably 
feels more helpless and more inclined to invoke supernatural aid than in wny other. Such charms are 
indeed so much mixed up with miracles proper as to form in reality a variety of miraculous cures, Besides 
charms against snake-bite there are mentioned some as existing against sorcerers, i. ¢,, the charmers them- 
selves, and among real prophylactic charms against general bodily harm only the wearing of the sacred 
tulsi (eweet basil) beads occurs, . 

The absence of detailed accounts of charms and of the performances of exorcists must not, as above 
hinted, be taken as implying their scarcity, or only a languid interest in them among the | 
and perhaps the best indication of the facts being the reverse of such a presumption is to be found in 
the Legends themselves, in the so-called “genealogies” of Lal Bég, the eponymous saint or hero of 
that curious sect of the scavengers, which may be said to have set up « religion and ritual of ite own, 
though that is in reality an eclectic hagiolatry derived from every superstition or faith with which its 
members have come in contact. Now the ritnal, where it does not purport to relate the genealogy of 
the hero, consists chiefly of a string of charms of the common popular sorts. 

Supernatural intervention in the affairs of mankind, as the result of vicarious prayer and 
intercession, is, one need hardly say, a universal and deeply-cherished human belief, and it is not by 
any means always claimed in the Legends that saints or saintly heroes effect their assisting or injuring 
wonders direct. Thus by prayer Sakht Sarwar restores a dead horse to life, by prayer Shékh Darvésh 
turns grey hair black, by prayer Shih Quinés creates a well, by prayer Raji Rasild restores a corpse to 
life, by prayer to God (Khudi) Kaakili the Hindu witch vivifles the headless Hinda Raja Jagdas. 
By faith Dhanni Bhagat turns a stone into a god. An empty platter and a piteber are filled 
miraculously with food and water merely in response to the prayer of a saint's servant in order to save 
him from the apprehended wrath of his master. While in the curious collection of miracles attributed 
tothe Panjabi Saint Rédé Shah they are all described as the result of the “order of the Court of God,” 
following on more or less directly inferred prayer. These and similar instances are in themselves 
remarkable. 

Prayer is, in fact, in common request as an agent for the performance of miracles, and some quaint 
stories regarding it are to be found in the Legends, Besides those already quoted saintly prayer 
restores to life not only man and beast, but also trees and gardens, restores lost eight and limbs, procures 
a son, prevents a boat from sinking and produces unlimited food. This is a pretcy wide category ; but. 
it is quite ¢/nalled by the efficacy of the prayers of the laity, both Musalman and Hindu, who by 
it restore man amd beast to life, procure water for the thirsty and more a heavy stone. Prayer in the 
Legends is usnally, but not of course always, addressed to God, by both Muharmmadans and Hindus, by 
that mixing up of the rival religions 80 typical of the natives of India. Thus Rani Achhran 
in the Basal Legend prays to the moon for help in characteristic terms :— “0 Moon, I have 
slept on my bed in thy light. I embrace the feet of my bed (now) and weep.” And in» still more 
striking instance we read :— “ Light all the candles, and pray to the (gods of the) lamps, saying :— 
* Hear, Golden Lamps, hear my prayer, To-day I meet my love, burn (then) all the night,’ 

From invoking the aid to invoking the Presence of the supernatural and invisible protector is 
but a amall step, and the notion of prayer leads straight on to that of invocation — that summoning 
of the absent so common in folktales, ustially to help on the story, It is necessarily a most widely- 
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Spread notion, appertaining to the religion of the folk all the world over, and the means employed for 
it are everywhere very varied. The story in the Legends of the use of holy water for the purpose in 
the Panjab has a European ring about it, As saints may be invoked by their followers, so can they in 
thelr tara invoke others; sometimes by mere will power; sometimes by a direct summons in everyday 
use, Soch as clapping the hands; sometimes by one of the stock devices for summoning the absent 
employed in folktales, 

Now, saints and all the supernatural powers that be can injure as well as aid, can curse as well ax 
less, and beings that can injure need propitiation, So we find offerings made to the saints with- 


natarally constantly loses that character, and becomes general and even vicarious; ac when the 
heroine pours ont libations ‘first to'the God of the Waters and then to the birds and beasts, an act of 
general charity likely to be welcome to the gods, 

In close connection with the notion of general or promiscuous propitiation, there is a variety of terms 
in the vernaculars, which are usually translated by “alme-giving, generosity, charity,’? and 50 OD, 
bat their real import is the making of propitiatory gifts or offerings to saints and priestly or holy 
personages, Generosity in the Enst does not convey the idea of lavishness in gifts. generally, 
but in gifts to saints or priests, In this sense it is perhaps the most largely extolled virtue of all 
in fable and story, and of set purpose, This universal inculcation of the virtue of what may be called 
ceremonial generosity docs not arise altogether out of any superstitions, religious, or folklore 
custom, but out of the necessities of the bards and the tellers of tales about saints. Shrines and 
their attendants have to be supported and means must be gathered to support them, and hence the very 


not confined to any particular creed or country. The Indian saint and after him the attendants and 
hangers on ot his shrine live on alms, and so/ charity” and “generosity” on the part of their 
adherents and audiences are “ virtues" that naturally loom very largely in their tales and poems, The 
ceremonial nature of the “generosity” comes out in the fact that the gifts to be efficacious must be 
of the conventional sort, and we have repeated instances in the Legends of the wrong kind of alms 
being refused by saints-and holy mien, however valuable and lavish, 

It is obviously necessary, when dwelling on the importance of such a virtne on behalf of a hero, 
that the hero himself should not be represented as being wanting therein, and hence “‘ generosity ” 
is an invariable attribute of the saints. Every saint lms been wildly and extravagantly 
“wenerons,” whatever else he may have, Sukhi Sarwar, Shana Tabréx, and the rest of them are all 
heroes of generosity. So also on the other Jian are the folk-lerows Hart Chand and Raja Amba, 
while the Baloches have special lero of their own, Nidhbandagh the Gold-seatterer, The extra- 
vayance of the acts of generosity attributed to saints and holy men is boundless. Selfmutilation and 
self-blinding to gain small objects arr anion them, stretched in more than one notorious instance ints 
the imposible feat of «triking off his own head as alina. Extreme self-sacrifice of this kind gssnnwes 
# curious form, when a jégf is erediual with ceremonial vantibalism, in allusion, perhaps, to the well. 
known real or attributed habits of the Aghérl firyirs, The details of the episode are worth ropeating 
asa side light on the Indion peasant's views on such nuitters, “ Rant Sundrai dressed hersclf aud 
went to see the Gur. When she reached him, she asked him where his pupil (Rasli) wos, - Oh, - 
sail the jégf, ‘I have eaten him up" [Rasali had really only run away]. * ut," said the Rauf, *) sent 
you a plate of jewels and a plate of sweets, If these have not satisfied yoo, will your meal off your 
pupil satisfy you?" ‘I do not know,’ said the Jégi, ‘all 1 know is that I put him on @ spit, roasted 
him and ate him up.” ‘Then roast and eat me, too,’ aid the Rani, and she jumped into the Laigis) 
sacred fire and became euti for the love of Raja Rasali.”’ 
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Offerings of all sorts, and under whatever name, involve the giving up of something, if of value 
to the giver the better. A notion that has universally led to such concrete ceremonies os sacrifices 
of all kinds of things of both material value, like cattle, and of purely ceremonial value, like the blood 
spilt im a notable fight detailed in the Legends, All these things are, however, the giving up of some- 
thing outside the self, however valued or sppreciated, and the idea can be easily extended to the yet 
greater virtue of the giving up of something that is within or part of the self. It has actually been so 
extended all over the world in the forms of asceticism and penance, and nowhere more recklessly 
and intensely, more wildly in fact, than in India. The virtues of austerity and expiatory self- 
sacrifice are most carefully extolled and inculeated throughout Indian folklore and in the Legends, 
and have led there and elsewhere to one practical result in the widely-spread custom of voluntary 
slavery for debt not only of self but of wife and children. 


Gifts, offerings, sacrifices, penances, and the like may be called practical propitiation, bat several 
ways of reaching the same desirable goal supernaturally have been evolved by the superstitious 
peasantry of India, and the rest of the world too for thet matter. Vows or promises to reward 
the supernatural powers invoked for acceding to prayers, and oaths or invocations to the 
same powers to witness the promises, are two prominent methods of propitiating the all-powerful 
inhabitants of the unseen world, constantly in every language and in every national mind mixed up 
with each other. In the Legends we have the whole story of the idea: oaths which are vows and 
vows which are oaths, notices of the advantages of performing vows and oaths, the importance of 
keeping them, and the terrible penalties attached to their breach, especially if made to a deceased saint, 
or @ shrine in which a bard is personally interested. A variant of the terrible tale of Jophthah’s 
daughter is to be found in the Legends. 


In every case where it goes beyond being mere invocation to the supernatural powers the taking 
of an oath involves a ceremony deriving from the superstitions of the takers, and the ceremonies 
connected with the taking of oaths are therefore not only interesting but nearly always valuable 
to the student. They are also varied to a limitless extent, and are a strong’ indication of the objects 
held to be sacred in any given form of belief, ¢. g., ewearing by touching the sacred thread (janéu), or 
by tearing the thread off « cow's neck by a Hindu, — by touching the Qurin by Muhammadans or the 
Bible by Christians, are sure references to things held specially sacred under each form of faith. 
So also when warrior swears by drinking the milk of his own mother, or when the hero swears by 
placing his hand on the body of the person adjured, or by drawing a line on the ground with his nose, 
we are taken back to survivals of forgotten animistic belief. That there should be in the Legends 
occasionally a mixture of Hindu ond Musalmin ideas in the forms of caihs will not surprise my 
readers, and of this s fine example is the phrase: “The Ganges is between us and above us is the 
Qurin,’’ said by so strict a Musalygéu as one must presume a Qazi to be. 

The object of the ceremonies and forme used in taking oaths is of course to render them binding, 
but it must long ago hare been equally important at times to avoid the consequences of rash and 
indeed deliberate oaths, and the inventive ingenuity of the folk has been turned on to this side of 
the question with ecnsiderable success, E.g., it is a happy and simple, not to say s convenient, 
expedient to interpose the presence of a pigeon’s egg as an effectual stopper to the binding effect of an 
oath on the Qurin. 


In the matter of vows and oaths the Legends give a great number of instances in which @ certain 
form of oath or vow, used for many purposes, but generally for emphasis, has become common to 
both Hindus and Musalmins. It has arisen out of the Mohammadan eostom or law of divorce, tin 
taldg as it is called in India. The custom is due to a passage in the Qurin which lays down that if « 
man with the proper ceremony pronounces dismissal (ta/éy) three times to his wife be cannot marry 
her sgain until she shall have been married to another man and divorced by him, Now, this-solemn 
performance of tin taldg,-or three dismissals, has evidently presented iteelf to the Oriental mind as « 
very serious vow or oath, it matters little which, and we constantly find in consequence that not only 
the notion, but even the very terminology of this form of divorce has come to be synonymous with that 
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of taking « binding oath or row, There is among the Indian peasantry « regular costom nowadays of 
emphasising both oaths and vows by taking them three times, 

Besides the miracle and magic working powers there are two others of importance, which may be 
said to be inherent in sainte, those of prophecy and metamorphosis, In the Legends the saintly 
power of prophecy is usually introduced for the very useful story-telling purpose of indicating the 
unborn hero's career as about to be developed, and the power of metamorphosis for the purely folklore 
object of helping on the progress of the stories connected with the saints, or those in whom they are 
interested, or with whom they have been concerned, 

Metamorphosis is belief that has struck its roots deeply into the minds of the Indian folk, 
and hence we find it constantly occurring in the hagiological legends, The saints can assume any form 
that is necessary to the tule or likely to attract the attention of the audience, can change the forms of 
others, and delegate unlimited power of metamorphosis to their followers, The idea so obviously lends 
itself to fancy that the variations of it assume forms most startling to the everyday man. In the 
Legends there are many astonishing extensions of the notion, of which turning the Deity himself into 
a dog in a legend about Niamdéy, for the purpose of pointing © moral, is perhaps the best example. 
A dog ran off with the saint's (jigs) food, and, instead of beating him, the saint addressed him in 
language applicable properly to the Deity, For his reward the dog turned into the Deity, and thus 
the saint had the inestimable privilege of bebolding the Deity in person, 

In the application of the theory of metamorphosis to folktales, we also find another indication of 
the fundamental identity of the hero, the saint or supernatural mortal and the god or supernatural 


there are indications that the forms it especially assumes are due to two cansea : the perceptible effect 
that disguises have in altering the apparent nature of human beings, and the changes of skin and 
plumage that snekes and birds undergo ; and the old-world belief in metempsychosis or transmi- 
gration of souls, by which the Indian and Far Eastern peoples have for so very long been thoroughly 
permeated. 

Disguisea for the snke of enabling the hero or heroine to carry ont their respective objects are 
very numerous, lat the essential poverty of peasant ideas, despite their apparent diversity, comes out 
in the fact, that the disguises are apt to run in grooves and become stereotyped. Asa rule they are 
such as might be expected, but there is « notable instance of metainorphosis by a humanised serpent 
merely for the sake of disguise, and it may also be said that many of the objects for which disguise is 
weed are identical with those for which metamorphosis is made to take place. Disguise may be said to 
be, indeed, merely metamorphosis with the marvellous left out. Changes of skin or clothing, or of 
things pertinent to homaen and animal heroes, are so directly connected with métamorphosis, -nd so 
constantly in Indian folktales, as to give rise to a temporary form of it, of which many instances will 
almost without effort occur to those well acquainted with the tales, 

The allusions to the doctrine of metempsychosia in the Legends are, of course, ubiquitons, but 
without much variation, and they habitually refer to the variety of lives the heroes and heroines have 
already passed through in diverse forms. In fact, the sole difference between the folk notions of 
metamorphosis and metempeychosis lies in the fact of the former consisting of change of form during life, 
and in the latter after death. The two ideas are very closely connected, so much so that the specinl 
changes represented by metamorphosis are based on the variety of bodies, that one and the same 
anfettered soul is assumed to be capable of vivifying. 

" In passing it may be here mentioned that metempsychosis is in the Legends most ingeniously 
dragged in to defend the doctrine of sati, which is indefensible, except politically, even from the native 
scriptural point of view. A victim of the custom is misde to say: “For many ages will 1 obtain the 
same husband,” i. ¢., in reward for becoming sati. In the Legends, too, heroines are significantly made 
to commit safi, not only on husbands’ but also on sons’ deaths, 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDOOS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, 


A pessos who unhappily witnesses the con-— 
nection of male and female crows, while at 
home or abroad, is sure to i great perils 
and maladies, To avoid any calamity which may 
befall after witnessing, be sends by word of 
mouth or letter, the newe of hie own death, or 
that of one of his family members. The diffusion | 
of this tidings amongst the people is the only 
means of averting the calamity. 

4A woman, who haa lost her children re | 
peatedly, either soon after their birth or a year 
or two afterwards, will with the hope of preserv- | 
ing the next one, put the last new-born infant 
ona place sprinkled with water, where dust and 
other refuse are thrown. And then an old 
woman of the house pierces its right nostril, 
with a golden wire, giving it an opprobious 
neme such aa Pentiah = Dust-man or Pentam- 
ma = Dust-woman; also Pachkdri= Five-abells, . 
Dhamria = Ten-shells, Dokdri — Two-shells, 
and so on. 


If the heel ropes, that tie the hind legs of a 
horse, are crossed by a pregnant woman, her 
time of delivery is extended to twelve months. 
To curtail the time, she marches with a small 
band of married women, on a Sunday, toa mare, | 
and passes under the animal's stomach, after burn. 
ing incense, and washing and smearing her own 
lege and face with turmeric and vermilion. 


M. R Pepwow. 





| 
AN EXPLANATION OF INTERMARRIAGES | 
BETWEEN THE FAMILIES OF SAINTS AND 
KINGS IN INDIA, 

Tas well established and almost Oniversal 
custom of intermarriage between the familica 
of saintly personages of apparently no political 
or social unportance and the families of even 
the most powerful sovereigns in India haa 
always to my mind been somewhat of , puczle. | 
But in Major King’s History of the Bahmani 
Dynasty, ante, Vol. XXVIII. p. 307, we bave no | 
doubt the proper explanation. 


“At the same time the Sultan, following the 
example of his illustrious ancestora on the 
throne, for the sake of invoking the divine 
blessing on his bed, married his own sister 








Fitimah, daughter of the Inte Sultin Muhammad 
Shih, to His Highness Habib.Ulidh Shih 
‘Attyat-Ulldh [the saint], son of Shih Muhabb- 
Ullah; and according to the time-honoured 
custom of the kings of India, gave a great 
entertainment on this occasion. The fort of 
Medak which is situate in the country of 
Telingin on a piece of solid rock, he gave them 
asa wedding present. His other sister be gave 
in marriage to His Highness Mirz& Adham, son 
of Shih Muhabb-Ulldh, and settled upon them 
in feudal tenure the district of Jakiti." 

Here then ie on explanation, ‘This class of 
marriage was « nostrum for procuring sons. 


R. C. Tempre. 


—_——S 


SOME MARRIAGE CUSTOMS AMONG THE 
EWATRIS CF THE PANJAB, . 

Amona high caste Hindda of the Panjab the 
bridegroom is much teazed by the aieters and 
friends of the bride, as followa:—When the 
marriage party reaches the street wherein the 
bride-chamber is situated, the street is lined on 
both sides by girls holding small sticks, and as 
soon aa the bridegroom comes in riding he is 
attacked on both sides by the young ladies, with 
the reeds in their hands; they actually beat him : 
and although it does not hurt much, if his horse 
ia not a quict one he oftens meets with a mishap, 
and should his turban fall off itis considered a 
very very sad omen. 


In the bride-chamber, while the ceremony is 
going on, some of the female relations of the 
bride sit behind the bridegroom, and constantly 


knock at his back with a small wooden bor con- 


| taining hard stones, or the old copper coins (ealled 


Manstri paisa), and others have a quantity of 
yarn with them, which they wind round and 
round his head to stupify him. Some agai wry 
old shoes in red cloths and place them in a reoess, 
and when the marriage ceremony ia over, ask the 
bridegroom to bow before the goddess of hia 
family, and if he does it they expose the shoe and 
ridicule the boy. 

The bride and the bridegroom are both given g 
cocoanut to eat, and after they have chewed the 
flesh they are asked to throw the husk in each 
sthouis faces; and if the bri fails to hit 

gets a good thumping from all the gi 
surround him. ae 

Marva Das in P. N. and Q. 1883, 


= Espa meet atin he ee 


* Narrated by Gaugammi, a woman sixty years old, 


residing in Teut-lines, Nagpur, 


————— 
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THE FOLKLORE IN THE LEGENDS OF THE PANJAB. 
BY R. C. TEMPLE, 
(Confimnwed from p. 87.) 
T will have been seen from what has been above said that saints scarcely differ from folktale 
heroes of the conventional sort, They are beautiful in appearance ; they have all sorts of secular 
becipations, even finding « livelihood as private soldiers and horse-dealers; they have obvious foibles 
of their own; they claim kingly rank on assuming saintehip, make royal alliances, and keep up a royal 
state; they are known by special and pecoliar signs, they perform conventional hervie acts in an heroic 
supernatural manner, Indeed, just as the saint is hardly tu be distinyuished from the demon, so is he 
hardly to be distinguished from the ordinary folk-hero, Indian demonolatry is ancestral or tribal 
herv-worship, and Indian hagiolatry is very little else. The saints and their demoniseal, heroic, or 
godlike counterparts are, however, essentially supernaturally endowed beings of the narrator's own 
nationality or party, but there are in Indian folk-idea other supernaturally endowed beings, demoniacal 
in their nature and nsually styled rdéiAaa and translated “ogres,"’ who belong as essentially to the 
enemy's party, In the demon world the djita, especially in South India, may be said to be always of 
the narrator's own class or side, and the rdkhas to belong to the outside world, while the demon 
proper (cdéo) may be looked on as being on the borderland between the two and as belonging: as mucla 
to the one side as he does to the other, cecasionally exhibiting the characteristics of the ogres as clearly 
aa he does those of the saints, heroes, godlings, and what not. 


In translating réthas in its varying forms, I have adhered to the usual term Ogre, as being its 
best European representative, both expressions indicating, as I take them, the foreigner who has 
at one time inspired fear, and has, therefore, been credited in the popular imagination with certain 

















also. He worries the hero's people and friends, and he is fir y conquered by the hero, in fair fight, 
by miraculous intervention, or by conventional exorcism. He is, of course, a giant, and supernaturally 
ndowed, performing much the same miraculous feats as his heroic or saintly opponents, In many 
respects he may be fairly described as the hero on the other side, his attributes as the result of the fear 


In one notable passage, showing how idess extend and run into each other, in a fragment of a 
modern version of the far renowned (in India, that is) Sindht story of Sasst and Panndii, we find tha: 
ogres and man-destroying monsters of all kinds are closely classed together. The fragment is based 
on the very celebrated (in India) poem by Hisham Shah, and for the present purpose I will quote 
the original : 

AdamkAjr jandwar jal dé, rékas rip saréen: 
Majarmachh, kachhié, jal-huirl, sarp, sanadr baldea ; 
Tandué, kahar, rambiiran-walé, ldwan cér tedden, 
Man-eating monsters of the deep, like unto ogres : 
Alligators, turtles, mermaids, serpents, and world-horrors : 
Crocodiles, dragons, porpoises, were bellowing aloud. 

OF the same nature in Indian story as the ogre is the ng or serpent, this important fact being 
a BY emphasised in the Legends, in which the serpents and their doings occupy a prominent place. 
They here, though not in ordinary belief, appear just as ordinary heroes, and are distinctly homan in 
their personalities and all their ways, as often appearing in human ae in other forme They are ser- 
rants to the hero's patron saint; they live in haman dwellings and show hospitality to human heroes ; 
Shey are subject to human diseases ; they give their danghters to, and marry the daughters of, human 
neighbours. They sre divided into families, and like ogres they live on human flesh, Like the rest of 


f 
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the heroic or supernatural world, they have a wide power of metamorphosis: into and out of human or 
rerpent form, into many animal forms and into a variety of things, such as fruit, a fine needle, a 
golden staff, a blade of grass. In the same way they have an almost wulimited power of working 
miracles, chielly malevolent ; destroying life in various ways, setting on fire and scorching with their 
breath, or bite, or by the flash of their eyes, and drinking up the life of another, But they have an 
equally pronounced power of restoration to life, ordinarily by the recognised folk-tale methods. And, 
lastly, apart from being frequently “winged,” they have the usual heroic powers of rapid and miracu- 
lous movement. ; 

Now, the notions exhibited in these modern legends on the Naga serpents go back « long way in 
Indian story, and I think it a inference to draw from them and their prototypes, that Indian 
serpent legends are but 6 memory surviving in an ignorant and superstitious peasantry of an 
old life struggle between the Aryan population and the perhaps aboriginal Naga peoples, 
whose totem, so to speak, or even merely national fighting emblem or standard, has, it may be, become 
confused with the race. M4 

From the ogre and the néga one pastes almost imperceptibly to the humanised animal that 
appears so constantly in Indian legends, and plays so ¢onspicuons a part in the stories loved of the 
people. The humanity, so to speak, of the animal, i, ¢., the non-human, world of beings is most strongly 
marked in all Indian folklore. Indeed, hnman and non-human beings seem hardly to be distinguished 
in the minds of the peasantry. In the Legends we find in one clear instance a distinct aseription to 
the latter of an immortality of precisely the same nature az thut universally attributed to mankind. 
“He took the bullocks at.once to the river, They began to drink in the river, where a serpent was on 
the bank. Bitten, they fell to the ground and their lile went to the next world.” Here the actual 
expression used is: “Mawar Baikwnth lék.ké dhdyd, the breath went off to the world of Paradise” ; 
just such an expression as would be properly applicable tom homan being. In another strong instance 
& parrot describes itself as “a good Hindu,” requiring « purification ceremony after touching a dead 
body. 

Human charanteristics may be expected in tales of the customary Oriental animal pets and 
companion: of mankind, such as the horse, the bullock, the camel among quadrnupeds, the parrot, the 
mand, the faleon among birds. And there are many instances in the Legends in which the doings, 
rayings, and feelings of all of these are hardly to be differentiated from thoce of the human actors, It 
may be here noted that the absence of any allusions to a sense of companionship between man and the 
dog marks « point of wide divergence between ordinary Oriental and European feeling. 


There is, in fact, scarcely any characteristic or capacity cf the human that is not equally attributed 
to the non-homan world. All sorte of animals act as messengers. Serpents, cattle, and birds are, 
of course, described as being affected strongly by music. Serpents and deer, extended in’ one case to 
“all the beasts and birds of the forest,” are attracted by human beauty in a human manner, A swan 
falls in love with the heroine in the human sense: deer can dream human dreams: a swan is made to 
address the Creator (Kartd) by way of prayer, and a doe to distinctly pray to God (kit? Rabb aggé 
foryitd). 

The grateful animal is a stock expedient in folktales, and we are treated to instances of all 
kinds in the Legend, some of which may be called unexpected. Thus in this category appear cate, 
crickets, hedgehogs, serpents, swans, crows, cranes. The opposite quality of ingratitude is also 
ascribed to a deer and a parrot, And in the quaint legend of Dhannd, the Bhagat, a god, consisting 
of an ordinary commercial stone weight, is made to play the part of the grateful animal, using theterm 
in the sense of a non-human being. But the legend here has more than probably an origin in a 
consciously allegorical story. | 

Just as animals can be grateful and ungrateful, so can they be revengeful, and of revenge on 
hboman lines there is a fine instance in the tale of the humanised Hird the Deer in the Rasfld Cycle, 
who throughout acts the part of the ordinary folk-hero, The tale goes even to the extreme length of 
attributing caste feelings to the herd he belonged to; for “ they cast him out of the herd because he 
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had no ears or tail” (they had been cut off). But perhaps the strongest possible instance of humanisa- 
tion occurs in the asme Cycle, where a lizard as the hero and a female serpent as the heroine play a 
variant of the story of Potiphar’s wife. 

The direct and almost universal use in story of the animal with human attributes is to help on or 
interfere with the setion of the hero in a simple or in an extraordinary manner, as when cranes, crows, 
parrots, and falcons act as messengers, a falcon takes his turn at keeping watch, and a flock of birds 
stop the progress of « ship by merely sitting on the shore. In order to do these things they must 
be able to talk, and do 40 35 naturally and freely as do the men and women themselves, But the 
use of unnatural powers of speech is carried very much farther, and they are habitually attributed to 
everything that is introduced to forward the story or the interests of the actors therem. Indeed, in 
the legend of Niwal Daf we are expressly tokd, “It was the virtuous time of the golden age; all 
things could speak their mind.” An expression used again in the legend of Raja Dhdl in almost 
identical but more limited terms; “It was the golden age of virtue and the cranes spake.” An 
astonishing variety of objects is thus supposed to be gifted with speech. Any kind of plant {or 
instance: trees, mangoes, plums, pipals, plantains, grass. All sorts of articles in domestic use: 
a bed's logs, a lamp, a pitcher,» necklace, a conch, a couch, a needle, a pestle and mortar, a garland. 
Even such » general object in Nature asa lake. In one instance a sandal tree relates its very human 
adventores merely by way of incident. Anthropomorphism coold hardly go further. 

It is, however, carried pretty far in an instance that occurs in the fruitful Rasili Cycle in two 
rersions. A corpse, restored to life through the prayers of the hero, helps him out of gratitude in such 
a matter as a gambling match, in one of the instances. In the other the corpse appears as a number 
of severed heads, whom the hero adjures not to weep and to help kim with their prayers. After all this 
the story of the well-known parrot of Raja Rasalii, that “ was wise, knowing the Four Vedas," could 
answer riddles and give wholesome human advice, falls somewhat flat. And the common folk notion 
of a fetes speaking from the womb becomes, as it were, natural. It is the stock miracle related 
of Gur Guggi, but attributed also to a good many other personages remarkable in subsequent 
separate life. 

Tt will have been noticed that the notion of the humanised animal slides almost imperceptibly into 
that of the humanised thing. When once the habit of anthropomorphosis comes into play it appears 
to matter little whether it be applied to an animate or an inanimate object, and especially is this to be 
observed in the case of things held to have been subjected to the action of miracles or magic, 1. ¢., to 
things charmed or onchanted by visible or invisible agency, the main use for which in the Legendas, 
it may be observed, is to assist the hero or the progresd of the tale about him: ¢. y., enchanted dice 
made out of such oncanny objects as dead men's bones, which always win. 

The well-known enchanted or protecting circle or line, within which no harm can come, 
taking us very far back in Indian belief, is but hinted at in the Legends, though its descendants 
the ascetic's necklace and rosary commonly oceur. But the more practical means of defence, 
such as magical or enchanted arrows, play considerable part, Thus, there are several instances of 
the wae of fiery arrows, varied in one quaint instance as the fiery quit, a survival of the classical 
magical quoit of Krishoa and in a still quainter one as an arrow of cold, This last variant is clearly 
due to an expansion of the general idea of the fiery arrow, for it is introduced for the purpose of 
eombuting fire: “ Then again Arjun shot an arrow of cold and all the enemies’ bodies trembled, Then 
Were the sun’s rays obscured and day turned into night. Frost and cold began to fight with. fire."’ 

Magic numbers of course exist in India, chiefly in the forms of multiples or parts or 
combinations of seven and twelve, but I do not think that the peasant mind sufficiently grasps such 
abstract notions as numbers to lay much stress on any enchanted properties that they may be supposed 
to possess. T have carefully collected every number that occurs in the’ Legends, and the general 
conclusion is this: that a to the larger numerals no clear conception is entertained at all, They all 
mean a very large quantity to the peasant story-teller, and for that purpose one large figure is as 
good as another. As to the smaller numerals there is but a dim idea that there is something holy or 
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sacred or supernatural about some of them, they are not sure which, and they never remember thens 
accurately, 
The most widespread and familiar, but perhaps not the test recognised article subjected ty 
~upernatural ageney is holy water, as common in India under Islam and Hindnism as it is in Europe 
under Christianity, In the Legends its uses are to invoke “ the blessing of the great saints” and te- 





# host of other marvellous feats. In the * these virtues are toa certain degree yet further 
extendal to milk, and it is of interest to record that im them ambrosia or amrita not only turns of 
as the beverage of the gods, but also when pure as holy water, in a wost remarkable passage in a Hinde: 
*tory, where it is cegarded as the blood of the Almighty - 

Kirp4 Adal hai Sakat kt: hd Qudrat bt khiyal ; 

Apnf unglf chirkd amrit ith nibs, 


The Almighty had mercy; the All-powerfal considered them ; 
Cutting His fiager He drew forth the water of life, 


ihe enchanted miraculous vehicle is « very old and widely-spreud folk-notion, and so we frei 
all sorts of heroes, saintly and Gemoniacal, fying through the air, Jeaping the ocean, accomplishing 
journey of months in a few paces, and proveeding about their basiness at any required rate of speed 
on @ variety of unlikely articles, of which abnormally winged creatures, bulls, lions, horses, camels. 
and the like are but variants. So closely do we find the two ideas connected, that I have sometimes 
thought that the whole notion of the miraculous vehicle and its concomitants is nothing but an 
expansion of the heroic leap, which in its turn is a mere popular exagyeration of some actual feat. 
In the Legends the idea of personally flying through the air is extended to making « saint’s shoe to fly 
throagh the air in order to punish the saint’s opponent by beating him. This causing of things te 
move miraculously is to be further seen in the common miracle of a saint moving his tomb from one 
place to another, leading to the quaint Practice, observed by myself in Hindu India, Buddhist Burma, 
sn aren Japan, of chaining an image to prevent ite returning whither it miraculously miprret 

The value of invocation or calling together the tribe and its defenders by a loud cry or sound 
must necessarily have been s very early human observation, and its importance and weird suddenness 
when used has all the world over led to some fanciful and pretty notions as to magical music and 


the secular hero, to call sere she tribe and ite friends, or where it is used by » saint or religions 
leader, to collect his following, celestial or terrestrial, Its secondary uses are to play upon the 
emotions of friendly animals and to call the attention of the gods and the invisible inhabitants of the 
OF a penis to the aid of the hero, who, where the hero ia a saint, usually seem to occupy the place 
of his subordinates and assistants. The sound of the flate or conch seems aleo to have become mined 
up in the popular mind with the “voice of prayer,” for it can “reach to the Court of God” and 
so secure the divine intervention in human’ affairs. 

anes Consett rte! Hess Late to sat heman beings — perhaps os a apiithoust tose 
Sir James Campbell's phrase — is another world-wide and very old notion, and again in the 
we seem to get at an explanation of it, for it and its counterpart the insect’s feeler is of no avail aed 
toon 0 blow or daeaer any from the palpable flac burn bar hen on thee who hance natal 
from a blow or disease, Ds concrete ide, however, in burning hair appears to be to drive the apne 
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out of it by the process and so compel them to your service, for the actual use of burnt hair is to call 
up invisible assistance, But when once the hair has started on its career as a power to interfere in the 


the belief in the virtue inherent in hair has been a variety of Oriental! beliefs and customs deriving 
directly from it :—¢, g., the sacredness of the Musalman’s beard and of the entire hair on the body 
of a Sikh. 


To pass from a part to the whole, the great power possessed by enchanted human or animal 
bodies is invisibility. But I do not think its constant use in folktales and in these Legends is 
altogether due to a love of the miraculous, The notion gives such obvious opportunities for investing 
the heroes and actors with a deeper interest than they could otherwise be made to possess, and especially 
saints with additional supernatural powers for overawing those who listen to tales about them, that 
neither story-tellers nor bards have anywhere refrained from taking advantage of it, The practical tise 
to which the power of invisibility is put in the Legends is to help on the development of the tales, or to 
assist the hero or the heroine in their desires, or to glorify a saint or holy personage. 


Curiously enough the procedure of enchantment is not anywhere directly given in the Legends, 
though of course it occurs often enough in the folklore of the country. All the enchanted articles that 


Between the supernatural and unmistakable haman being there has existed everywhere and at all 
times an intermediary, a being who, while obviously and distinctly human, has assumed or acquired 
certain unusual and therefore in the popular mind uncanny powers. His ordinary form is that of the 
priest, bat the foreranner, and in early society the contemporary of the priest, is the being who is 
possessed, /. ¢., subjected to enchantmeyt, magical, supernatural, or miraculous. Spirit-possession 
is not a desirable accident of life, especially as sudden, severe, or striking disease or illness is confounded 
with it, and hence the existence of the possessed has led to that of the exorcist or professional 
curer of the misfortune. The idea of possession and its antidote does not seem to have taken a strong 
hold of the Panjabi, and consequently not much of either appears in the Panjab Legends, Indeed, 
it is directly mentioned only in one place ; but in many respects a remarkably similar series of legends 
from Kanara which I have somewhat recently edited in this Journal under the title of the Deril- 
Worship of the Tuluvas, mainly turns on it, as indeed does the whole complicated system of modern 
Tibetan Buddhism, exhibiting once more that common phenomenon in Nature, the rudimentary exist- 
ence only in one series of connected creatures of a part that is fuily developed in another, 


So far, we have been dealing with the heroes and their male counterparts, but on tarning to the 
heroines it will be found that, so far as Indian ideas on the parts that the sexes are capable of playing 
in the affairs of life admit, the stories of the female actors follow strictly on the lines of those of the male. 
The main cause of the differences observable lies in the low estimation in which women 
generally are held by the populace — a fact typified in the Legends by the belief that it is not 
only foolish, but socially indisereet, to praise a woman, especially one's wife, by the ceremonial 
observances demanded of the women towards their male relatives, all intended to emphasise their 
position of subjection, and by the universal custom of the seclusion of women. 


The typical heroine is emphatically “a child of predestination,” as it were, from birth to the 
bero, Her characteristics are impossible strength or skill to save the hero in trouble, as when she 
cuts @ tigress in two; or, on the other hand, impossible delicacy, as when she is weighed against 
flowers; or she is endowed with impossible attractiveness, dropping flowers when she langhs and” pearls 
when she weeps. Her beauty is, of course, all-conquering, the animal world, the heavenly bodies, and 
the God of the Waters (Khwaja Khizar) succumbing to it, and like the hero, she is known by “ signs ” 
-—#. g., by the bubbling of the water in 3 well when xhe looks into it, 
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Of beneficent heroines we do not hear much in the Legends. Perhaps it is hardly to be expected 
that amongst the Panjabi peasantry s woman could be held to be of much assistance in life, The 
Perea en uney 40 appear; are accordingly merely messengers between this and ther worlds, or they 
represent outside, unorthodox brides or mistresses of Rijis or heroes, as in the well known case of 
Rani Loni in the Rasild Cycle. But of malefloent heroines we hear a good deal, and of the 
victims, male and female, of their active ill-will. Calumny, born of jealousy, is the favoured method 


wife may be looked upon as a special variety of Indian folktale, though the enmity is sometimes 
represented as being extended to the husband, the husband's sister, and the nurse or denna; irs 
To the category of malevolent heroines belong the stepmothers, who play a prominent and 
peculiar part in Indian folktales, due to the polygamy practised by the rules, the rich and the great. 
They are nearly always the malignant co-wives with the hero’s mother, interfering in his life and story 


get at the heroine in irregular manner is but a variant. They have disgusting and terrible attributes, 
They are cannibals and take out the liver and eat it. They have second sight and are suspected of 
knowing things that are hidden. Bat they are not necessarily ugly or uncomely; often, indeed, they 
are the reverse, In order to attain their ends they are endowed with the power of metamorphosis and 
miracle working — * setting water on fire ” being in one instance claimed in the Leyends as a diffieal 
feat, which no doubt it is. 

Ane ogress is in every essential merely « female counterpart of the ogre, with the same attributes, 
Se same supernatural powers, the same enmity to the hero's race; even isa the ‘ngnt or eerpone 
woman is just a woman of her kind, with all the néy’s attributes, humanity, habits, and powers. 
In their straggles with the human or heroic races their methods, though necessarily differing from those 
of the males of their class, are in each case of the same nature, Thus instesd of directly fighting 
mankind or the heroic opponents, they seek to destroy them by winning them over by female blandish- 
ments, and so getting them into the power of themselves and their party, 


waded tay celled the heroine proper of» legend or folktale, the child miraculously bora 
Fea nee erat deeds, the legitimate pride and. glory. of the tribe of thee thon me 
foundling, that kind of child which has come irregularly or illegitimately into the tribal or family 
circle, to play an important part therein. The career of the foundling may be expected to attract the 
imagination of a peasantry. Such an "nexpected and unlooked-for addition to the family or tribe is 
sure to be interesting and to give rise to hereditary tales, But apart from sthe interest attaching to the 
conditions under which foundlings are introduced, the exigencies of native life serve to create and 
maintain foundling stories, So many sub-castes and tribes and so many familice of the upper ranks 
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for the purpose. In the Panjab, that land of great rivers, the river-borne foundling is the favourite 
variety. The girl infant is discovered flosting by various methods down & river, is adopted by the 
finder, is married to the eponymous hero or his father, is subsequently traced to an aristocratic family, 
and the desired high-class connection is established. A dive into any of the accepted accounts of the 
more important families, or into the legendary history of the sub-tribes and sub-castes —even into that 
wf the tribes and castes themselves — anywhere in India will produce many such stories in many quaint 
forms. They abound in the folktales and appear in the Legends of course. 


Pretty and popular varieties of the foundling tale are to be found in the many variants of the 
©gg-hero story, where the little stranger, male or female, is {abled to have sprang miraculously from 
an egg, Irom fruit, from a box, a flower, or other small and fanciful article. And to the same category 
must, I think, be referred the universally popular sloeping-beauty. A carefol survey of her life- 
history, the manner of her discovery, her doings and characteristics, paint her out as the represents- 
tive of the bride from the other side — raped it may be, or stolen, or abducted, or taken in fight 
asa sort of apolio opima, or perhaps simply found, Whatever she may be, princess in disguise, ogress 
born, or captive in a foreign land, she ix emphatically not of the hero's race or party, and their union 
is always irregular — i. ¢., not according to established tribal custom. 

Tn one essential point, arising out of the view taken by the peasantry of women and girls, the folk- 
heroine differs entirely from the hero, As the actual property of some male, either tabued to him or 
as part of his personal effects, the heroine has to be chaste. Of male chastity we do not hear 
much, except as virtue —/.¢., manly capacity, which is quite a different idea from that 
attached to sexual chastity. / virtue in the above sense a great deal is heard, and it is most 
jealously guaried, ‘The terms nsually rendered “pure” and “chaste,” and so on, however, never, imply 
male sexual parity, and Rijk Rasald, a hero essentially of gallantrics of every kind, is repeatedly called 
“jati sati, pure and chaste,” in the sense of being endowed with unimpaired capacity. He wag in that 
sense fully virtuous, The possession of such virtue is made a condition of worldly power, and when 
possessed in an inordinate degree calls down the wrath of the sipernatural powers as a positive danger 
to them. It is also a vital point to keep out of touch with women at periods of stress and trial in order 
to maintain it, their approach and proximity impairing it. The origin of all this is obvious, the male 
is not subjected to tabu or appropriation, and the female is. 

Perhaps the neatest indication of the point that of old chastity was the virtue of women and 
virile capacity the virtue of men, is shown in the manner in which the sone, both as a word and 
as an article of costume, was used. There was always the female girdle or zone, the emblem of chastity, 
and the male zone or sign of virility and fighting capacity. Inthe Himalayas the silver zone is still 
the sign par excellence of a warrior. Says a legend : “The Lord Raja is coming himself to this war. 
He has called every wearer of a silver zone to Junga.” 

Now, the very line of reasoning which renders male chastity of no account, makes female chastity the 
main virtue — #.¢,, capacity of the sex. In such society as is reflected in Indian legendary lore, it wae 
as essential for a woman to be chaste, as it was for man to be of his hands, capable. The maintenance 
cf the tribe and its social stractare rested on these features of the two classes of human beings 
it. We Ewropeans have the remains of this feeling in all our languages when we talk of a woman and 
her virtue. Female chastity, then, being of such very great importance to the men, and also very difficult 
to secure without the co-operation of the women themselves the men were always calling in the super- 
nataral poweirs to their sid in maintaining it, out of their natural and well-founded suspicion that such 
co-operation did not exist. Of this there is universal folktale evidence, and it. gives occasion to resort 
to ordeals, both practical and supernatural, more often than anything else — except perhaps the cruel 
“ wisdom” of the witch-finder — by fire, by dice, by water, by impossible tasks and conditions, However,. 
it being on occasion most important to prove the virtue in a hero, ordeals of the same kind are resorted 
to im tales for that purpose also, and not only has the hero to prove that he is a man of parte, but the 
saint, too, has to show the peculiar virtue in him by giving » “ sign,” usually in the form of a miracle. 
Iodeed, many miraciss gre merely forms of ordeal. 
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Legends, by way of emphasising the grave 


importance of female chastity, the famous heroine, Htr, before what ve ba Re the aatiee bp 


call her fall, is in one place said to fesh polluted, simply 
absence, 


The value to the early intelligence of ordeals for the discovery of virtue in mankind fas led to their 
wide employment in folktales, for the imtelligible and important purpose of proving the long lost 


natiral aud supernatural, for their identifi- 


cation are ubiquitous in all folk-stories, and equally so in the Jegends, Wading in many instances almost 
imperceptibly into the region of prophecy and its fulfilment. Almost the whole stock of folk ideas 
it pressed into the service of this most prominent necessity of the progress of a story, Heroes and. 
heroines are identified by marks, personal characteristics, and properties, surviving still as “the signs 


of royalty," both possible and impossible, and by definite o 
the performance of impossible taske; and, further, by 


rieals, such as the answering of riddleaand 
resort to such purely mythological ideas as 


correct recollection of details and surroundings in “ a former life.” On the other hand, there 4s in one 
instance a reference to that widespread, practical form of identifieation, which is embodied in the eustom 
een ng * stamp or mark on the body or clothes, as a voucher of a visit to a shrine or of a pilgrimage 


completed, where the hero's camel carries away betel-leaves 
to the heroine’s abode, and so knew the way thither, 


and water to show that he had really been 


The favourite folktale form of ordeal is the impossible task, and naturally so, as the individual 
fancy can here range at will ; while the poverty of peasant imagination is also shown by the constant « 


show that it is the poor remnant of the once important political mancuyre of the swayamvara, or 


public choice of a husband by girls of princely rank. 


prototype — for identifying the hero ; a3 necessary preliminaries to marriage, and even to an 


illicit. intrigue; ag m variant of the swayamrara; as o 


kind of initiation into saintship; in fact 


Wherever an ordeal ia for any reason desired, Bat the more legitimate use of riddles as a symbolical, 
or secret, or private form of speech is merely hinted at in the Legends, as where » birth is announeed in 


and rich, and 50.0 good deal is heand of it in the Legends, 


in them bears evidence of its origin ; for, as a test before marriage, it is clearly an ordeal in the form of 
# variant of the impossible task. In this sense it is regarded Aud repeatedly spoken of as “a virtue of 
the rulers, cared, wilh want aise and legendary lore, the notion is abetted to. great exampenrton 
and we are favoured with most extraordinary stories of reckless gambling — for property, F 


and even life itself — and in the Legends, with what is of 
all its technicalities of the great and ancient royal game of 


possessions, 
far more importance, detailed descriptions jn 


chaupur or pachief. 
the course of the story, we find that 


rhs cane 1 Sammencig it oto ot the bar soaking ha fortunes cae be heres 


to the story, or to get a living, or as the result of trouble 


at home, or in response to a prophecy or 


fortune-telling. This opens a wide door to prefiminary incident, even to a nebeen, of invaluable details 
ce examination to Be onto egtTbS oFetles au forecasts of fate aad fortane, whisk oil sy 
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universally sed jin. therural Panjab, and couched in good rustic verse, ocenrs in tho Legend of Mirzg 


and Sihibin, though the hero seems to comprehend it without effort or hesitation : 
‘Phe axle-tres lies on tha ground fastened by strong chains : 
Wheel works with wheol as a king with his courtiers ; 
The whole machine creaks as a beggar amoug hushandmen ; 
The pitchers clink (ax they come ap) full of pare water, ' 

Tt could hardly be expected that the regulariand irregular priesthood of [ndja would allow so 
ruitfal « souree of class and personal profit as is offered by such a matter as fortune-tolling to pass 
them hy, and so we are distinctly told that the casting of horoscopes, or the grant of peeps into the 
future, is the peculiar province of the Brahmans. 

The whole vast fabric of fortane-telling, prophecy, soothsaying, oracle-making, built up by the 
various kind of Indian priesthood, is throughout Indian folklore and in the Legenes to be seen to clearly 
rest on the universal and inoradicable belief in fate. Allusions to it are innumerable, and every 
actor chance of human life is referred to it as 4 matter af course — as an accepted incontrovertible 
Proposition. The terms for fate and life are even found to be mutually convertible, though instances 
do occur in which, especially among Muhammadans, fate is distingnished from the consequences of evil 
deeds, being perhaps an ccho there of Christian or Jewish or even Hoddhist teaching. Of such a 
sentiment the following ix an example : “If a ballet strike thy forehead, know it is the reward of thy 
(evil) deeds, know it not for thy fate.” But such ideas as this are, however, extremely rare in story, 
and habitually every event is attributed to the action of fate, 

Perhaps the best way of obtaining a comprehension of the depth and width of the Rentiment of 
fatality among the Indian populace — a notion of the extent to which it permeates their ideas as to the 
causes of the eventa of everyday life —is by an examination of the ipeisama rerba of the bards and 
popular singers, for which the Legends afford very many opportunities. It will then be seen that the 
popular philosophy really amounts to this — every occurrence is fated, the netion of fate is visible in 
every event, is inevitable, is pre-ordained, “written,” or decreed, The very terms in which the actors 
in the Legends upostrophise Fate shows this strongly. Criea an unfortunate more than once : 
“What, Fate, hast thou written in my [ate ?" Cry others again and again: “0 Fate, what hast thou 
done?" “© Pate, what is this that thou hast resolved on?" 


Widely differing occurrences are repeatedly attributed to the direct action of fate, Typical exprea- 
sions are the following : “ The matter was in the hands of Fate, and she (the wife) saved the Raja.” 
“Thon wast not in fanlt, my Lord, it was in my fate." “What is to be must be borne ; why make ‘plans 
(to avoid it)?” “ Fortunate is our fate that the Court remembers us.” “Thy fate is evil.” Here are 
expressions that recur repeatedly > “I, too, am Fate's victim.” “I die for her sake, my fate hath 
come.” Says a king of his minister: “His fate and mine were one." Says an enemy, feeling that he 
had no chance otherwise: “If Piiran's fate be awake (7. ¢., against him) T will come back and slay 
him.” Cries a young girl: “All my studying is over, for Fate hath brought me love.” 

The difficulty of accounting for oocurrences— the inserntabil ity, in fact, of fate— bas of course 
forced itself on the peasant mind, and the feeling finds voice in their exelamations, of which af is 
no fathoming fate’ is perhaps the commonest, The most conspicnous quality, however, of fate is 
necessarily the inevitability of its action, and we accordingly find this fact expressed in many different 
and sometimes quaint terms, of which good examples are: “The rest is in my danghter's fate (over which) 
none have power.” “Who can vary the lines of fate?” “This (a throw of dice) was in the power of 
fate, no power (of ours) avails.” “Thy fate hath encompassed thee and there is no way to save thee.” 
“Fate is-not to be gaingaid,and God doeth as Fe Isteth,” Here is « strong way of putting the rustic 
view : “Fate hath come on thee: when fate slew such prophets, shalt thou escape ?” Perhaps the most 
usual ways of all of expressing the hopelessness of fighting against the inevitable are : “What fate has 

© Taindé gol j! lagl vichA tawirta 
(Jind apnd derei pai, maha pe! tabdie da," 
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written who can blot out?” ‘There is no remedy against fate." And lastly acurious belief in the 
unlike powers of the founder of the Sikh Religion is to be seen in the expression: “What fate the 
(Furi (Nanak) hath ordained cannot be avoided.” But the pathetic ery of a mother over a murdered 
eon seems to point toa latent hopein the villagers’ hearts that peradventure, for all its inevitubility, the 
action of fate may possibly be avoidable : “Death met him in the street and fate stopped the way (for 
Hizht). When thy tote was written kad I been by, I would have made a great cry to God and had it 
written favourably,” ) 

The usual way of stating the inevitable is by viewing it as written or decreed by fate. The eom= 
nion expression is : “It was written in my fate; thou canst do nothing.” And there alao occurs 
twice in the Legeads; “See, this was written in the lines of fate, this misery of mine” A religions 
fanatic in order to account for his mode of life, says: “Mendicancy was written in my fate :'" and it is 
further said of a herdsman : “God wrote no labour (in his fate); he was to be happy with (tending) 
buffaloes.” Of a parted hnstand and wife it is sid: “This much connection was written ; fate hath 
done this.” Again, one of three brothers puts the Panjabi peasant belief very powerfully when he 
explains to a jodge: “Chiciship was written in Chichok's fate and lordship in Michri's, In my 
(KKaidii’s) fate was written saintship ; it was the writing of God.” | 

The decree of fate occupies a prominent position in Indian idea, and typical ways of giving 
expression to it are such as these : “Tbe decree that fate has written down against me have I suffered to 
the fall" ) Queen, if posterity had been decreed in my fate, it woukl have been through yoo.” 
~ The decree of my fate (leprosy) hath been passed upon me.” The commonest expressions of resigna- 
tion are: “The decree of fate must be borne,” and “Pain and grief are with all; it is the decree of 
fate.” The notion hag even passed into a frequently reearring proverb : “The decree of fate is strong 
wud waits not for postponing.” Cries one of a number of refugees from an unhappy political 
struggle: “It was fate's decree that drove us to the forvst,” 


(To be continued.) 








A NOTE ON THE BRITISH COLLECTION OF CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES) 
BY A. F, RUDOLF HOERNLE, Pu.D,, (-1.E. 
(Continued from p. 73.) 
COINS AND SEALs. 


A rune account of the coins and seals in the British Collection has also been given by mein Part I. 
of my Official Report, and partly also in the Pndian Antiquary (September, 1898, and February, 
1899), I shall therefore, likewise, content myself here with a short notice. 


The total number of coins is 486. They include Indo-Chinoso, Chinese, Seytho-Bactrian, 
Indo-Scythian, Sassanian, Mediseval Hindu, Medisoval Muhammadan, Modern Turki, 
Modern Indian, ond Modern European coins. They vary in age from abont the first to the 
mghiteenth centuries A.D, Among the Indo-Chineso coins there are a large number, all copper, of 
bilingual ones, with huends in Chinese and Indian-Kharost!, some of them entire novelties, showing 
the figure of a horse or camel ond the names of some three to fire kings, all commencing with Grugra, 
They are referable ts the first or second centurios A. D., and were the earlie.t issues of an ancient Kho- 
tanese kingdom, Meet of the Chinese coins belong tothe periods of the Thang and Sung dynasties, in the 
eighth and tenth to twelfth centuries A. D. ‘There are, however, also a number of very ancient coins, 
among them one wnijue, of the first and second centuries A. D., of the period of the first Chinese 
conqnest of Eastern Torkistan, Among the Scytho-Bactrians there are a few novelties, of impure 
silver, imitations of coins of Heliocles and Euthydemus, with a kind of Aramaean legends, The num- 
ber of Indo-Scythian coins is stall ; but there are among them a few copper coins, all of well-known 
types, of Kadphises, Kanerkes, and Hverkes. Among the mediaeval coins there are many of the rarer 
Turki, of known types and dates ; -bnt there are also a large number (ninety-two, all copper) of a quite 
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new kind, not yet fally identified. They seem to he jacuss of the small Musalman principalities uf 
Eastern Torkistan, in the sixteenth century A.D. There are, eg, seven coins of the Kashgar nyint, 
lated 950 Hijrah ( — 1548-4 A. D.). Others seem to show the names of 4 certain Sulaiman Kiiqin ° 
ond Masa‘id. The solitary European coin is a Russian one of 1758 A.D. It was oltained, however, 
from a Khotanese merchant's house; so were all the modern Indian and Turki coins from the 
Khotan bazars, 7 

With reyard to the seals arid intaylios, of which there “ure sixty-five in the collection, it may bw 
noted that most of them are exactly similar to those found in the stipes of Afvlanistan of the earlie=t 
centuries of our era, explored iy Masson and others, Such are many of the seals, Cumaist ing of a thin, 
Aat plate of brass or copper, to the back of which 1s attached a small perforated peg for the passage of 
the string‘on Which they were worn. Many of the intagtios and weals also exhibit a distinctly Grecian, 
or Buddhist, or Zoroastrian design engraved on them, There is one cameo in the Collection, of Gre- 
clon design, but moderate execution, showing the helmeted head of « young mau, 


POTTERY AND MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS. 


A full aecount of all these objects, with photographic illustrations, will be given by mein the 
Second Part of my Official Report, which is now in preparation. 

Most of the pottery are fragments of a kind of globular vessel, of whieh a specimen is shown jn 
the plate which accompanies this paper. No complete specimen has ever been found: two, acquired 
by the Russian Consal-General in Kashghar, are demonstrably clumsy forgeries, The specimen 
shown in the illustration is restored from three very large fragments, which admit of a reconstruction of 


‘ 
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the vessel with. perfoct ease, except its bottom, which was certainly round, but may have had a low 
annular foot, Leuggest these vessels tohave been funeral urns, because such urns were also discovered 
in the ruined Hipag or tumuli of Afghanistan, but they may have served also for other Purposes, 
There is a very large nomber of fragments in the British Collection, They indicate jars of very 
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different sizes, that shown in the illustration measuring about 11 inches wide, and 18 inches high up 
to the crest of the griffin. The general style of the ornamentation is the same in all, though there 
is the greatest variation in detail. The griffins would seem sometimes to have been replaced by plain 
handles. the number of which appears to have varied from one to three. This may be concluded from 
the existence of some beantiful miniature jars, apparently toys, of which specimens are shown in 
plate xix of the First Part of my Official Report. 


These vessels were constructed in parts, The neck is joined on to the body; so are the handles ; 
so are all the minor details of the ornamentation. There is in the collection a profusion of these 
minor details, expecially faces of men, women, and lions, in every variety of size and design. The fact 
of the vessels having three handles is noteworthy. I can not recollect any thres-handled vessels 
having been found elsewhere, 


The general style of their ornamentation — the figures on the neck, the arches and railing on the 
body, ete. — shows distinct affinities to the Graceo-Buddhist art of North-western India, The posture 
of the figure on the neck of the vessel is a very common ornamentation. There is a large painted 
specimen of it in stucco in the collection; also another, similarly done in staceo, representing Buddha 
seated in meditation, These mnst have been taken from the walls of a ruined building, like those 
shown in Dr. Sven Hedin’s Through Asia, pp. 800 and 810, Much variety, however, is shown 
in the larger figures that ornament the neck. One fragment in the collection shows s man playing 
an oboe (abdde); another, a man playing on a Pan's pipe (cipryé); a third, a man habited in what 
strikingly resembles the mediseval court-fool’s dress; a fourth, a woman dressing her plaits ; a fifth, 
a coolie, in the Indian loin-cloth, carrying a large vessel on one shoulder, and so forth, 


There is # large number of heads, male end female, of varying sizes, the largest being about 
4 inches high. Some are provided with a plug, by which they were fixed in the body. It seems 
probable that they belonged, or were intended to helong, to full figures of men and women, thongh 
hardly any fragments of the body have been found, or at least collected, especially of the lower limb. 
There is only one fragment, consisting of the lower half of the body of « squatting dressed male, in 
an indecent position. There is also a broken off phalns of full size, noteworthy by its being inseribed 
with an unread line in old Brahmt characters of about the fifth century A. D. In the case of four 
figures, two male and two female, the upper half of the body is preserved. One of the former 
is peculiar in being, apparently, represented with a female bust, Most of the foreheads are represented 
bearing marks, mostly a dot, or a dot within a circle, or a bow, or two paralle] lines, which remind 
one of the sectarian marks of India, The faces of the men show two distinct types of features, , 
one martial with a moustache, the other clean-shaven and effeminate. The coiffure of the latter 
is very peculiar, being made of long piled up braids, and much resembles that on female heads ; in fact 


the two are often difficult to distinguish, It reminds one of Hinen Tsiang’ 's description of the 
head-<iress of the men in Khotan, 


Besides human figures, there is a very large number of figures of monkeys, male and female, 
of various sizes, though all small, some even in miniature, being apparently toys. A few are in nearly 
perfect condition and exceedingly well done. They are represented in the most diverse postures and 
actions, some of which are shown in plate xix of the First Part of my Official Report. A rather 
common representation in miniature is that of a pair in the act of embracement (ibid. Nos, 66, 67, 69, 
73); others are shown sitting ona branch and hugging or eating some indistinct object (ibid., 
Nos. 51-4). Another common representation shows them sitting in an indecorons posture, meditating 
(ibid, Nos, 68, 74), or playing on some instrument — a guitar, or a bagpipe, or a ‘small drum: 
(Nos. 55, 58, 60, 61), or more usually it is a Pan's pipe (eipryé). Two points may be noted here. The 
monkey is not indigenous in Khotan, but in India; on the other hand, the syrinx is a distinetly Grecian 
instrument, and has never been noticed in Indian art. The monkeys represent the satyrs and fauns, 
and point to the influence of Indian as well as Grecian culture. As curiosities are two figures of 
monkeys with goats’ heads, and another curiosity is a miniature twin figure, pleying on a guitar, made 
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up of bird and monkey: there are two lirds’ bodies with two wings each, and two monkeys’ heads 
and shoulders but with ouly two arms ¢iééd., No, 70). 


Other animal figures represented in the collection are camels, horses, leopards, bulls, boare, 
and @ species of bird. Some of there figures are complete, but in many eases only the head or the 
anterior portion of the body exists, and here the manner af their fashioning ofteti shows that they were 
intended to be stuck on to other objects 2s ornamenis, ¢, 9, to serve as handles of vessels, The camel 
is the two-humped Bactrian one. It is often shown with nose-string and loaded. Similarly the horses 
are shown saddled and moanted. The elephant is only met with ax an ornament on jars, and engraved 
on seals, He, too, points to Indian infinence, for he is not found in Khotan. 

Of miscellaneous objects in the British Collection, I may particularly wention the following :— 

Two stone heads of Buddhs, messuring S}in. and 4 in. respectively in height, and belonging 
probably to decapitated figures. The larger one is pecnliar on account of the hair being arranged in, 
regular concentric semicircles over the forehead, the centre being the root of the nose. This arrange- 
ment of the hair has not been noticed, I believe, in any Indian or Semi-Indinn representation of 
Baddha. ; 

A piece of wooden board, painted on both sides with sitting figures of Buddha, tis a mere 
fragment, and its use unknown, The painting is in something like tempera, and much damaged. 

Three small fragments of bleck stone carved with figures of Buddha. One is the capital 
of a miniafnre Corinthian yillar showing Buddbn in the foliage. Another shows the side view of a 
beantifal draped fignre sitting on a stool, They have a very decidedly Greeian look, and, both in 
material and art, resemble the Gracco-Buddhist sculptures of North-western India, 


There are some other small figures of the sitting Buddha in copper or bronze, similar to 
those shown in Dr, Sven Hedin’s Through Asin, pp. 773 and 775. In one the central figure of 
Buddha is surrounded by seven (not six) Boddhisatvas, In another the same seven figures are 
arranged ina row, sitting on seveu branches of a tree. All these pieces bear marks which show 
that originally they were adjuncts to some other object, 

An interesting object is a copper figare of a Garuda holding a snake in his beak. The whole is 
#0 arranged as to suggest its having been used as a bracket for hiolding a light. 

All the objects above mentioned snggest Indian offinities. Bat there are also some figures of a 
very different class, Among these there are several very curious node human figures of copper or clay, 
from 3” to 5 high. They are of an excessively crude make, and seem to have been idols of a 
people in a very low state of culture. To the same class belongs a crade elay figure of an animal, 
apparently intended to reprerent a horse ora bull. This, as well as the clay figure of a man, bears 
the impress of an inscribed but unread stamp on the forehead or crown of the bead. These crude 
figures show a striking resemblance to the rude herme-like figares shown in Dr. Radloffs Atlas der 
Alterthtimer der Mongolei, Part 1, plate-v, 1, viii, 1, ix, 2, xi, 9, which are referred to the time of the 
Tu-kue dynasty, before the middle of the Sth centnry A. D. The same remark may be made about 
the two bronze horsemen and the human figures on the box, mentioned below, 

To the same class belong two smal] twin figures. One is of horn, and represents a pair of 
fishes ; the other ix of stoneware, and represents two misformed men, the two heads being ‘ully as lange 
at the rest of the bodies. There are two pairs of arms, Unt only one pair of legs, These twin figures 
might have been amulets, 

More interesting are two bronge figures of horsemen (3" high), represented in the position 
of presenting their swords. Their features are very un-Arian, broad and flat. They are seated on 
saddles of cloth, which have largely rotted away, These two figures are said to have been dug out 
from the same mound in which was found the skull resting onthe pillow-tag, which contained the 


bottle-shaped manuscript previously described. 
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Another interesting object is a round wooden box, 4} high and 8} wide, without » lid. 
When found, it contained a xylograph, which is also in the British Collection. The box is figured 
in Plate xy, fig. 2 of the First Part of my Oficial! Report, and the block print in Plate xvi. The 
outside of the box is carved alternately with standing human figures, very crudely done, and rows of 
inseriptions. The whole is fully described on pages 108-110 of my Report.4 


Besides these there is a great variety of small objects — arrow-heads, clasps, spars, buttons, 
rte. —- the antiquity of some of which is very doubtfal. 


Postscript. 


Since writing the above Note (in September 1899) I have received from Mr. Macartney a 
further consignment of Antiquities for the British Collection. It comprises four block 
prints, a small number of manuscript sheets, all fragmentary, except two, also « small number of 
Pottery, coins and seals, 


The most interesting portion ate the manuscript sheets or leaves. They comprise, besides 
several written in old Brahmi characters, a namber of sheets of varying sizes, covered with Uigur and 
Persian writing. They all appear to be documents. Two of the Persian documents, slightly 
mutilated, have been read by Professor Margoliouth. They appear to be deeds vf sale of land. 
One is dated in the year 401 Hijrah — A. D. 1010-11, and bears six signatures, These sre the 
names of three fathers and their three sons. The latter have Arabic names, indicating that they 


aect. They also seem to have been illiterate persons, for instead of signing their names, they only 
affix their marks. The date of the document refers it to the reign of the great Yilik KhAn, aliés 
Hazrat Sultan Satdq Bughraé Khan, who lived 333-429 Hijrah — 944-1087 A.D., to the age 
of 96 years. He was the founder of a very extensive, bat short-lived, Uigur kingdom, with its 
capital at Kishghar. Three of his silver coins are in the British Collection ; they are described and 
figured in the First Part of my Official Report, p. 29, and plate I, fig. 21. His was the time of 
the first permanent introduction of Islim into Eastern Turkistan. His father Tangrf Kadir 
Bughré Khan was still an “idolator”; so was his uncle and immediate predecessor Haran 
Bughra Khin. He himself accepted Islim when he was twelve years old, and is said to have been 
the first convert te Muhammadanism in Eastern Turkistan. See Sir T. D, Forsyth’s Report on a 


Mission to Yurkund in 1873, pp. 122 ff. This is precisely the religious state of things disclosed 
by our docurient, 


Another point worth noting in the document is the existence of the Sipisi sect in Eastern 
Turkistan 25 early as the beginning of the 11th century. The Débistin contains a long description 
of the histozy of the sect and its tenets, It is said to be s survival of the old {ranian religion, 
Its home, cecordingly, should be Western Turkistan (Bactris), whence it spread across the Pamir 
to Eastern Turkistan. It also spread into India, where the author of the Débistdn met one of its 
leaders, Asar Kaivan, in Patna, early tu the 17th century. The claim to antiquity of the sect 
as well ss of its sacred book, the Deadtir, which has been much questioned, receives considerable 


support from our document, The possibility, moreover, Suggesting itself that the two books 
written in Pahlavi, which Mr. West is at present examini 


the Dasdtir or some other Iranian sacred book. 


a a REE ee 

«frees Captale HEH Den Hote, T have ressived (in December 1880) a similar, but much larger i> ¥ 449 
box from Captain HH. Deasy, who purchased it in Khotan, and whose property it ia Tt also contained « 
zylograph, much larger, but printed with the same formuls ay that of the Britixh Collection. The outside of the 
bos is carved with a row of standing human figures, 3j° high, Below thie row runs an inscription all rouad, aad 
above it there are five circular knobs, three carved with human fa00e and two with inscriptions, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIr« 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


Preface by R, C. Templo. 

Tasovon the courtesy of the authorities of the India Office I am now in & position to give a series 
of detailed extracts from the Bengal Consultations relating to the Andaman Settlements in the 
XVIIth Century, They throw much light on the methods of our forefathers in the East and on 
the conditions under which they worked and accomplished 60 much, 

As on the previous occasion T propose to print the papers ax they stand and to supplement them 
with notes by myself and Mr, E. H. Man, C.LE., by way of postscript. Tho oxtracts cover the 
period 1788-1798. 


Extracts from the Bongal Public Consultations of the XVIIIth Century 
relating to the Andaman Islands. 
1788. — No, I. 


Bengal Public Council, 1788, Fort William, the 10th Deor. 1768, The Secretary iays before 
the Board a Letter from Captn, Blair to the Marine Pay Master. 


Captain Blair to the Marine Pay Master, dated 10th Deor. 


To Joseph Pine, Esqr., Marine Pay Master. 

Sir, — As the Viper, will be ready for Sea in three or four days more and wishing to have every 
thing ready for the Service, I request you will be pleased to authorize me to purchase a Chronometer 
and Night Glass, and such Articles as may be proper for presents to the Inhabitants of the 
Andamans to the amount of two or three hundred Rupees, the Biils for which I shall send you, Some 
Stationary too, will be necessary which I request you will provide me with, and at the same time be 
pleased to inform me what Allowance I am to draw for myself as Surveyor, and for two Assistants, 
from whom I am to draw it, and if from the time of the commencement of the Survey of the New 
Harbour, vr from what other period. A» I conceive that an Officer from each Vessel will be almost 
constantly on duty in the Boats be pleased to permit me togive Mr. Beele an Order as Acting Lieutt. 
for this Voyage. 

Tam, Sir, ete., ete, etc. (Signed) Archd, Blair. 
Calcutta, 

Decr. 10th, 1788. 

Agreed that Captn. Blair be Authorized to purchase a Chronometer and Night Ginss, and such 
Articles as may be proper for Presents to the Inhabitants of the Andamans, to the Amount of two 
or three Hundred Rupees. The Secretary will give directions for Captain Blair's being furnished 
with as much Stationary as he requires, Tle other parts of his Letter are to be for Consideration. 


1788, —* No, TI, 
Fort William, the 15th December 1738, Read a Letter from the Commander of the Viper. 
To Edward Hay, Esgr., Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, — In Consequence of your Order of the 2d. ingtant I have to Acquaint vou that the Viper 


is now ready for a Six months’ Cruize, : ® 
am, etes., 


(Signed) Archd, Blair, 
Calcatta, 
15th Decemr. 1788. 
Captain Blair’s Instructions will be recorded © af - 
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1788. — No, Itt. 


Fort William, 22nd December, 1788, The following Instructions to Lieutenant 
Acchibald Blair Commander of the Viper Cruiser are recorded in thie Place agreeable to the 
Resolution of the 15th Inst, in the Public Department. 


Instructions to Lieutt, Archibald Blair appointed to survey the Andamans. 
Dated ye 19th Decomr. 1788, 


Ist. Sir, — The Honble. Company's Snow Elizabeth! having been victualled for 6 Months, 
and impressed for 3, is placed under your orders, and being now in readiness to sail with the Viper, 
which is also provided and already under your Command, you are directed to proceed forthwith 
to the Southward, attending to the following Instructions principally relative to the Survey of the 
Andaman Islands. 


2ndly. The material of this Survey is to ascertain in what parts of the Telands there are good 
Harbours, and where it would be most for the Company's Advantage to possess One. 


Srdly. The West sido being much exposed to the whole Range and force of the South West 
Munsoon, it does not appear that although Horbours should be found there which would le eligib’e 
if in other Situations, they would be nseful in this ; for when Islands or any high Lands are so p's 
as to be within the Range of the Monsoon, the Strength of the Wind is increased by this Cir 
stance, and Rain as well as Violent Squalls are produced by it to some Distance from the Shore, these 
being the Natural Consequences of Clouds being obstructed in their Course, and thus heaped. 
together, 

4thly, Therefore to approsch an Harbour on the West Side of the Andamans during the 
whole of the Southerly Monsoon would always be considered se s Difficult as well as dangerous 
Undertaking, and possibly to monr out of the Harbour during any part of that Season would be 
impracticable : but, as it will be proper for you to make the North East of the Great Andaman, a 
enrsory examination of the Western Coast of that Island may be effected without losing Time, and 


you are instructed accordingly. Upon your Report Government will determine whethor a more 
particular Examination will be necessary. 


Sthly. It appears that the most advantageous Situation for a Harbour must be nearthe South 
End and to the Eastward of the Island, and that One in this Position could be approached from * 
any Quarter and left at any time of the Year ; that in the South West Monsoon a Ship could make the 
little Andaman with great safety and either run in between it or the Great Andaman or pass through 
ten Degree Channel, hauling close round the little Andaman where they would have smooth Water, 
and probably mnch moretemperate Weather than to the Windward of the Islands, and that Ships 
to the Eastward could slso resort to such a Harbour by stretching from Achun® Head. and cither 
going to the Eastward or Westward of the Nicobars as the Winds would permit, 


Gthiy. It is therefore wished that you should make the first examination in this Quarter; The 
Board are further encouraged to give you euch advices from the perusal of Reports from Mr. Ritchie 
and Captain Buchanan, who have navigated round the South Point of the Islands and discovered 
many Openings which have the Appearance of convenient Harbours. 


7thly. Upon this Plan the Vessells should proceed immediately to the South Point of the 
Island, in order to examine al} the Openings near it during the first Part of the Season; and if a 
good Harbour should be found, they should sound the whole of Duncan’s Passage to determine 
whether there may be Danger in it; and, if any, to what Degree, and they should trace the Bank 
as far to the Westward as possible in order to establish the means of facilitating the Approach of the 
Channel. From thence, when the Strength of the North East Monsoon is a little broken, they 
should proceed up the Eastern Side of the Island, examining every opening untill they arrive as far 


} This veesel was sold in 1789 — vide letter from Blair, dated 15th Jane 1789, ix the Records, 
* Mistranscription for Achip or Acheen. 





on the Eastern side of the Island, an Hatbour would not be well sited . for it is probable that 
in the Strength of the North Esst Monsoon, which in all likelyhood would be here also inereased by 
the Obstruction of the Land, a Ship would have some difficulty in getting off the Shore. 


Sthly, The Board think it Very probable that to examine with atteution the Space of Coast 
already described, which is about sixty miles in Extent and to survey any Harboura that may be 
found in it, will take up the whole of the Season without attending to any other Object, after 
which if a particular Eamination and Survey of the Western Sie of the Island should, upon the 
general View of it already recommended, be deemed advisable, they may be undertaken at the 
Commencement of the insuing North East Monsoon, 

Sthly. Although the Regulations hitherto given of the Site and Bearings of the Head Lands 
or other parts of the Coast of the Andaman Islands, have appeared to those who have examined them 
to be contradictory ; they may yet prove of some Use in describing the Appearance of the Coast, and 
in giving the Soundings as well aa the Nature of the Shores. 

10thly, The situation of the Islands in so low-a Latitude affords a little Prospect of forming 
Docks except such as are constructed at Cronstadt and Copenhagen at a very great Expence. The 
Rise of the Tides being in all likelihood considerable only in the Bottom of Gulphs, deep Lagoons, 
or where compressed by the Invironing Inlets, recourse can only be had, in refitting Ships, to the 
ancient Process of careening, or the modern Invention of floating Docks. 

Ilthly, The primary View of this Research being, as already stated, the Acquisition 
of an Harbour where our Fleets in Time of War can refit by any meaug on leavin @ the Coast of 
Coromandel upon the Approach of stormy Monsoon, or to which any part or the whole may retire in 
the Event of a disastrous Conflict with an Enemy and so obtain a Central Position in the Bay, whence 
the Ships may return to the Scane of Action as soon a3 possible, the following Objects occur as 
Hecessary to be inquired into, 

i2thly. What Places on the Coast possess Harbours which would be a safe Retreat in bad 
Weather for a Fleet, and should be capable, if required, of being fortified against the attempts of a 
Superior Naval Armament, and being defended with a small Laad Fores, 

13thly. As minute a Description ag Time and Circumstances permit to be made of the adjacent 
Heights, if any, and Ground, — the General Surface of the Ground, — anil, where the Natare of it 
varies, the respective Extent of it, the Quality of the Soil, and its Capacity to be put into Cultivation — 
Nataral Vegetable Productions, Reigning Winds and Currents — Rise ond Set of the Tides, and rate 
Variations of the Atmosphere whether enjoying the Advantages of Different Monsoons on opposite 
Sides of the Island, as experienced in the Island of Ceylon— Climate and Weather — Whetber healthy 
or otherwise, Magnetic Observations — Harbour and Neighbourhood — Coast if affording Fish — 
Vicinity of Wood and Water — if affording Timber fit for repairing the Hulls of Ships and forming 
Masts — Clay Ground, Lime Stone or Coral Rocks near, 

14thly, You are also desired to ascertain whether Soa Shells are found in such Quantitys on 
the Shores as may be likely to afford an Article of Commerce for the purpose of burning into Lime ; 
Fhe fine Plaster of Madras being made only from Cockle Shells, alko Whether any Traces 
of ancient Volcanoe’s are to be met with, They may be expected from the conical Appearance of 
the Monntains ; and, certainly, determined from the presence of lava or Pumice Stone, You should 
bring samples of these ; as well as of all the mineral Productions, 

15thly, With regard to such of the Vegetable Products as are generally or altogether unknown, 
you are to preserve the Seeds and Fruits of them, and if you have the means, and Leisure should 
permit, have Drawings made of them, The Quality of the Frait should be noted, and whenever 
you find Trees that yoo think would thrive and be of Use in any of the Company's Territories 
it is recommended to you to endeavour by Slips or otherwise to forward the Introduction of them, 


* Mistranscription for Ritchie's (oow Andaman) Archipelago, 
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16thly, If you Lave means and Leisure, you will also have Drawings made and Descriptions 
given of any Animals, Birds, or fish, not known in other parts. 

Iithly. It is not improbable, as you have been, in the Course of Service, to the Eastward, that 
you may have seen the Tin and Gold Ore collected on the Malay Coast. If you bave leisure while at 
the Andamans, and your Accommodation with the Natives should admit of your being on Shore, it is 
revouumended to you to open the Ground to some Depth provided this can be done without furnishing 
a Suspicion unfavourable to your other, far more material Objects, or on the occasion of digging for 
Spring of Water, examine the nature of the Strata and their tendency towards affording the Matrix, 
in which these Metals are generally found. You will be furnished here with Specimens of the Matrix 
in which Tin is found in Junksilong, and at Prince of Wales Island. 

18thly, With respect to the best Method of opening an Intercourse with the People in the Rude 
State in which they have hitherto been described to be, much may .be collected from the Attempts 
tmade by the modern Navigators on Discovery ; and it would appear from their Regulations that it 
woukl be most advisable for you at first to refrain from landing (unless in the case of positive 
Necessity) except at such Places on the Coast as you may Judge from their Appearance will success- 
fully answer the Objects of your Survey ; for Grounds of contention are to be avoided, as far ag 
possible, with the Natives, whose Indisposition to every kind of Intercourse (Mr, Ritchies Instance 
excepted) bas been attended with Acts of Hostility to those who have heretofore visited the Islands, 
aul in the Attempt to offer them a Social Communication, which shall afford them the Comforts and 
Advantages of more civilized Life, the Dictates of Humanity no less than of Policy require that this 
should be effected as much as pessib’e by conciliatory Means, certainly without Bloodshed: It is 
therefore recommended to you to endeavour by Persuation, Presents, and other aluremenis (but not 
by Force or deceit) to prevail on some of the Natives to come on Board your Vessels, where kind and 
atteutive Treatment of them may remove the Apprebensions of the Inhabitants in general, and 
promote an easy Intercourse, while at the same Time a useful Object may be gained in acquiring a 
Kaowledge of their Manners and Customs, and of such Words and Expressions in their Language as 
would facilitate the Communigation between us, 


19thly, It would be material, auc )crhaps, after general Treatment of the Natives while you are. 
at the Islands it may not be impracticable, to induce two or three of them to attend you to Bengal, 
where a further Intercourse with the English may tend to the farther civilization of the People and to 
forward the Objects of Government, 

20. It is hardly necessary to recommend yon to ascertain from Astronomical Observations, by 
such Instruments as you possess the Position of the Places which you visit. 

21. Copies of Ritchies Journal and Survey, and Capt. Buchanan’s Views and 
Eemarks, as well as the Relations of those Navigators, whose Reports are in this Office 
will be delivered to you. 

22. As it is known that the French endeavoured in the Inte War to cut off our Sapply of 
Sulphur by purchasing all that was te be found at Cochin and other Places on the Malabar Coast, as 
weil as by sending one or two small Vessells into the Gulph of Persia for the express purpose of 
intereeyting this Article [rom Gombroon, it certainly is an Object of great Importance to examine 
every Soil within the Company's Territories, and near them, in hopes of Discovering this indispens- 
alic Ingredient of Gun-Powder, Sulphur being a Volcanic Production, there is great Reason to 
suppose that it may be found in Abundance in a small Island seen by Captain Kyd on his Retarn 
from Prince of Wales Island and known to the Navigators of the Bay by the Name of Barren 
Island. It wasthen in the State of Eruption; bat circumstances not permitting to go on 
Shore, he could only conjecture what the Productions of the Voleano may be. You are desired to 
examine this Island, The beds of Sulphur are generally found near old Craters. 

23. Should the material Points of your Instructions alresdy given have been falfilled by the 
End of June, or shoukl the Vessells be obliged to quit the Islands before that Period, you are directed 
to proceed to Sidao Harbour, and to examine it accurately in all Points and Respests necessary to 
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the Information of Government in determining how far it may be eligible for receiving large Ships, 
whether the Harbour be considered by it self or on a Comparison’ with others which you may have 
found at the Audamans, Pe 


24. In the Event of your going to Sidao Harbour or in any other Case where you may want 
Water or Provisions, you will of course dispatch a Vessell for them to the Places where they will be 
most easily procured; and as you may possibly send to the Prince of Wales Island, a Letter tc 
Captain Light, the Superintendant, is herewith transmitted to you, that he may order the required 
Supplies to be furnished. ! 


25, Although certain material Points have been noticed in your Instructions, the confidence 
reposed in You by the Board induces them to leave much to your discretion as to the best Mode of 
performing the Service on which you have been appointed ; and after such 4 reliance on Your Atten- 
tion to the General Objects of your Survey, they will not limit » Time for its Completion ; but they 
wish you to avail yourself of all Opportunities that may offer of writing to Bongal either by Ships 
aa castle coming directly to this Country, or by any other proceeding to either of the Company's 
Settlements on the Coast of Coromandel, 80 that the Governor General in Council may be regularly 
advised of your Proceedings, and furnish you with such other Instructions as may be necessary. 


26. Your Allowances while employed on the Survey are fixed at Sonat Rupees 858 per 
Mensem, aud the further sum of Sonat Rupees 300 per Mensem, will be paid to your Order that you 








ae 


appear to you to deserve, 
The Payments on both Accounts will be made by the Marine Paymaster, Your own Allowance 
is to commence from the Ist Instant, 4 
I am, ete., ete., 
Cornwallis, 
C. H. W. Stuart, 
Fort William, December the 19th, 1788, 


Fort William, the 3rd June 1789, Read a Letter from Captain Blair, 


Capt. Blair. 29th May. 
Mud Point, May 20th, 11-30 a.m. To Edward Hay, Esqre., Secretary to Government. 


Sir, — Please to acquaint the Governor General in Council that the Elizabeth and Viper are 
arrived in the River. That the Commands of Government are fulfilled relating to the Great 
Andaman and Adjacent Islands, to the best of My Judgement. That I afterwards proceeded to 
Prince of Wales's Island to refit the Viper with a Main Mast to procure Assistance for the Sick, and 
such Provisions and Stock as we were in want ; from that Place I did myself the Honor to write to 
His Loniship leaving the Letter with a Sketch of the Survey to be forwarded by the Super- 
intendant ; that I touched at Acbeen and have made three several Attempts to examine Siddoo 
Barbour, but the Season being too far advanced I judged it improper to persevere where there was 
so much hazard and hardly a Possibility of succeeding. 


Please also to acquaint His Lordship that I shall loose no time in preparing a chart of the 
whole Survey with particular Plans of the Harbours and a fall Report on the Subject, - 


I have the Honor.to be, etea., etea., etca., 
(Signed) Archibald Blair. 
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1789. — No, II. 
Fort William, the 12th June 1789. 

Captain Blair having returned « few days past from his Voyage to the Eastward where he was 
depated upon a Survey, he was directed attend the Council this Morning with his Report and Charts. 
The Secretary acquainting the Board that Captain Blair is in waiting, he is called in, 

Read the Instructions that were given to Captain Blair on the 19th December 1788, and 
are recorded on the Proceedings of the 22nd of that Month, Captain Blair delivers in the following 
Letter: It is read and the Charts, etca., to which it refers are produced. 

Capt. Blair's Report, Dated Oth June. 
To the Right Honble Charles Earl Cornwallis, K. G., Governor General in Council, 

My Lord, — Pursuant to your Lordships Orders dated December 10th, 1788, I left Calcutta 
the 20th and discharged the Pilots the 23nd in the Morning. 

My first intention was to have made the Cocos, and from thence to have proceeded to the north 
extreme of the Great Andaman, to prosecute the Survey Agreeable to your Lordships instructions, 
but the wind proving more easterly than might have been expected at that season of the year, and a 
current setting to westward, put it out of my power, by Keeping cloge to the wind, I made Interview 
Island, December 29th, which is situated close to the Const and ten leagues distant from the North 
end of the Great Andaman. Here the Viper infortunately sprung her Main Mast which Obliged me 
to look out for a place of safety to repair the damage and ] found one in Port Andaman. While 
the Artificers were employed in the Repair, I had the Opportunity of Surveying part of that excellent 
Harbour. It is situated between Interview Island and the west coast of the grest Andaman, with 
two passages in ; one to southward, and the other to northward of Interview Island, Bhips entering 
the Harbour from southward Must be very cautious not to Approach too close to south Reef Island 
to avoid the Danger which extends to eastward of it, which is expressed in the plan of that Harbour. 
The. north enterance is both the safest and easyest, No other direction being Necessary than to Round 
the North End of Interview Island pretty close, and if working, to beware of the Danger, extending 
to southward from North Reef Island, the Breakers on it will be seen a Considerable distance, and 
the Reef extends from that Island, half way to enterview Island, 


The Harbour is abundantly capacioug for the largest Fleet, the ground of the bottom is s soft 
clay, and it is perfectly sheltered from the force of both Monsoons, it is well supplied with good fresh 
water which; I have Noticed in the Plan, and Nature has made it capable of being well defended ; from 
that Eminence on Interview Island from whence the Brooks of Fresh Water derive their sourse. The 
Eminence rises from the sea with a steep ascent to the Height of fifty feet perpendicular, and then 
with a more Gentle slope to double or treble that elevation, Most parts of it are covered with rich 
soil, which bears every appearance of fertility, It is overgrown with a great Variety of trees ; Many 
will answer for Masts, and probably for the Construction of the hulls of Ships alao. There is plenty 
of Clay fit for Bricks and the shores are covered with coral and shells, which will Answer for Lime 
The island is inhabited by Coffries who were so very timorons, that I could bring about no further 
intercourse with them than their Acceptance of [a] few presents which they would not receive from 
our hands, but made e'gns for them to be put down on the beach, when they gladly Accepted them, 
some spots of the Island which were not covered with trees, Afforded us a plentiful supply of 
excellent Grass for our sheep. 

Having surveyed Port Andaman rather beyond the extent of your Lordships instructions 
I began the examination of the coast, to southward, January 11th; the Viper-tracing the outter edge, 
«f the Bank of soundings, the Elisabeth coasting Close to the Island, and Boate were dispatched to 
examine thoge Inlets, which had any thing promising in their Appearance, Keeping Stationary in the 
Nights Coasting to southward from Port Andaman about two Miles distant frem shore, we had 
regular soundings from 20 to 25 fathoms Generally colt ground, and perceived several Inlets. In 
the evening Anchored Near a small fiat Island, which is just in sight from Port Andaman, It is 





them. 2 showing them Bottles, they expressed a great desire for them, and Made Signs that they 
wanted them to shave with One of them very expressively, putting his hand to his head which was 
only shaved of One side, and when a Bottle was held up, be Oppened his hands to Receive it and 
called out Kee Kee which probably signifies, give in their Language, They were peacable but extremely 
susp/ijcious, and would not Venture themselves on board even for Bottles, Like those we had 
seen at Interview Island, they were perfectly Naked, their features color and hair exactly resembling 
those of the Natives of Africa, 

From the above Island the coast lays a little to westward of So. with. few projections about two 
Miles distant from the Shore, the Soundings are regular, the depth from 20 to 35 fathoms, the 
bottom generally clay, some Spots bard sand and coraline. In Jatd. 19° 18 a Remarkable low 
Point, is formed by the Coast trending to 5. E. for three miles, where there is a small Inlet which 
T take to be the same, which Captain Buchanan gives the Name of Dundass, from hence the 
coast takes the direction of So. for four miles, where there is a Second Inlet behind a steep Rocky island 
but the Inlet Appears inaccessible by dry Reefs and sunken Rocks, Here the Coast forms a Return- 
ing angle by Running in a S. W. direction Six Miles, to Caps Bluff, about Mid way there is another 
inconsiderable Inlet which also Appeared full of Dangers. From Cape Bluf to Port Campbell the 
Coast rans Nearly 8. E. W., with several points and emall indentings the Shore is bold with regular 
Soundings and soft Ground, 

Port Campbell though a perfect Harbour in the N. E. Monsoon. will be found ©o difficult of 
access during the 5, W. winds, that it will be extremely dangerous if Not totally impracticable for 
large Ships to enter in that boisterous season, The Reef which runs of Montgomery island, and 
the Middle Ground of the Opposite side, Contracts the Channel so much, that I do not think « lane 
shipe would have Room to work in it, particularly in the 8, W. Monsoon, as it may be Presumed 
there will be a very high sea there during that periodical wind, and with its usual direction a Ship 
cannot lay up the Channel, a Reference to the Plan will evince this Assertion, We suffered Many 
unprovoked insults here, from the Natives and Were frequently Obliged to quit the Shore, to aroid a 
Conflict with them, but my Peacable intentions would not avail. While watering, the Party was sud- 
denly Attacked, and a Na[i]que was Wounded in the Neck with an arrow, the party was Obliged to 
defend themselves with Musquetry and wounded One of the Savages. This little Skirmesh hare 
[? bad] One good effect; for the two succeeding days the Water of both Veseells was filled up 
without interruption, Examining round Petrie island I met two Canoos, and gave the people which 
were in them, some bottles with which they were highly pleased, or seemed to be so, bat to my 
Astonishment One of them suddenly jamped out of his Canoo, ron Within twenty yards of the Boat 
and shot All his arrows at us which luckly did no hort though Most struck the Boat ; to punish the 
trencherous Villian, I took and carried his Canoos on board and set her on fire next morning with a 
wind which would drive her, to the place where we had been ingulted, Those instances will serve to 
convey some Idea of the rude state and ferocious disposition of the Natives. 

Having finished the servey of Port Campbell ; [I] preceeded to examine to southward January 
28th. Observing the Same mode as hitherto discribed, The coast to southward of Montgomery Island 
lays in a §. b. W. direction for seven miles and then trends 8. 8. E, for three, where it Appears to 
terminate in a bluff point, which gives this part of the coast much the Apearance of an Island, but after 
ronning a little to southward I could distinctly sce a small bay behind the bluff, and the junction of 
the land to eastward which Appeared to trend 8.b. E. From the above bluff point to the Islands 
which are termed in the Chart the Labirynth the soundings are irregular, particularly Near the 
islands where I met witha Coral Bank which seemed to bar the passage between those, and the 
coast of the great island, The western sides of the Labirynth islands are environed with Very extonsite 
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Reefs, on which the surf beat very high and deterred me from examining so close as to Perceive the 
west entrance of Me Pherson Strait, which is hid amongst the Islands. The North Centinel 
bears from the South island of the Labirynth W- b N. distant 6 leagues, it is low, covered with trees, 
surrounded with an extensive Reef, which is dry at low water, and it ix inhabited by the same race as 
the great island, it cannot be seen above eight leagues, and the Bank of soundings extends only five 
miles west of it; those Circumstances points out the necessity of Keeping s good leok out, when 
Approaching it, in hasy weather. Rutland Island which is seperated from the great Andaman, by 
Me Pherson Strait, is very Mountainous ; it Rises with a Steep ascent from the Strait toa height which 
may be seen fourteen leagues in clear weather, and then Slopes gradually, to southward, to = range 
of low land, which divides it from the southern promentory, which is Moderately high. To avoid 
the Shoal extending from this extreme ships ought not to Approach it closer, than two Miles, and it 
will be Necessary to Keep the same distance from the Twins to avoid a Rock, which is hardly visible 
at high water both those dangers will Appear in the Chart, 


Having examined both Duncans passage, ani what is termed intthe Chart, Mannors Strait, 
{ can recommend them as safe, the former for Ships passing to castwarl, but the latter for those that 
intend to touch on the east Coast of the great Andaman, as that rout will shorten the distance and 
there being tolorable Anchorage all the way through the Strait, Tha Cinque islands which form the 
east side, are high and may be seen nine or ten leagues in clear weather. From those to Me Pherson 
Strait, the soundings are Regular with a bold Shore. 

Me Pherson Strait, considered as an Harbour possesses Many Advantages, it is abundantly 
supplied with excellent [resh Water by the Rivulet Marked in the Chart ; it is well sheltered from the 
force of both Monsooms ; is open both to eastward and westward and the stream of the tide which is 
regular will facilitate the entrance or departure'of Ships. But with all those Advantages, it has One | 
very material defect, which is a want of tenacity in the Ground Which forms the bottom ; it consists 
principally of Coral, which frequently rains Cables, and course sand, with a very small portion of Clay 
in some particular Spots ; upon the whole, it will be considered as bad Auchoring ground, except in 
the eastern entrance near the Rivulet where the ground is oozie, but this part is too much exposed 
to the N.E. Winds to come under the diseription of a good harbour, This Strait is evidently 
what Captain Buchanan give[s] the name of Mo Pharson Bay, and the Harbour four leagues 
northward Port Cornwallis.« The intermediste part of the coast is beld, the soundings are régular 
but extend no further than two and three Miles, from Shore, it trends N. b. E. the land is moderately 
high near the shore but mountainous in the interior part, . 

Port Cornwallis is situated on the east coast of the Great Andaman in latd, 11° 39’ N. it is 
seven leagues distant from the south extremity of Rutland Island, six from Manners Strait and the 
Cinque Islands, and four from Me Pherson Strait. Those marks will clearly distinguish it coming 
from southward, and the Archipelago will be a no less certain guide from northward, it bears from the 
south island W. 20° So, distant Six leagues, ‘The outter entrance of the harbour is contracted by Rosa 
Island, to the breadth of one mile, which leaves the channel safficiently wide for Ships to work, but 
perbaps too broad for the entrance to be effectually defended from that Island, which is well situated 
for the purpose, The north part of the Teland ascends in a Steep Ridge to the height of 56 feet 
perpendicular above the level of the sea, is from 80 to 60 to feet broad at top and extends southwanl 
about 400 yards; The soil is a rich mould mixed with a number of large Stones which woukd Answer 
well for builling and the shores are covered with Coral which will Afford Chonam. After passing Ross 
[sland the harbour Opens, but is again contracted by Coral Ledgo,® the passage in, suffers ao third 
contraction, between Mask Island® and Command Point, Which from the rea] entrance of the. 
harbour and it, ismo morethan 780 yards broad. ‘The major part of Mask island is low having only 

one emall rising on it Command. Point is a Peninsula Projecting about 200 yards, it rises steep from the 
gaa to about 100 feet perpendicnlar‘height, and is difficult of ascent, it is thinly covered with Ebony, 

* Mow known as Port Blair, The existing Port Cornwallis ia much further North, 

) How Blair's reef, * Now Chatham Island, 
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wild fruit trees, and a Variety of others common to the Island, the soil Appears good, with s number 
of large stones some an uncommon concretion of a great variety of small ones of different colors, Ly 
casting an eye on the Plan of this harbour your Lordship will perceive the Advantages that will result 
from the reciprocal situations of Command Point and Mask Island for its defence, when ships or » 
floating Battery properly disposed behind either, are added to those it certainly woukl be extremel y 
difficult if not Absolutely impracticable for an Enemy to forve the passage. Command Point would 
not require a very numerous Garrison, being naturally strong ; it is very Steep towards the sea and 
might be rendered inaccessible ; the present inpervious state of the country behind, will effectually 
secure it in the rear; and command point will cover any works which it might be thought necessary to 
construct on Mask Island. It is hardly possible to conceive a more secure and perfect harbour, than al! 
above Mask Island, and jt is large enongh to contain above fifty sail of the Line, where they woulll 
lay perfectly sheltered from all winds and sea ; anil though there is seven feet rise of tide; there is nu 
stream, to incommode ships under repair. It's situation renders it easy of access in either Monsoon, 
and ships may quit it at all seasons ; and here it is proper to Observe that the harbours of this Islan 
are better situated for the holding a constant intercourse with Calcutta than any others whatever, 


To supply « large Fleet with water the latter part of the dry season, it will be found necessary tu 
constract Reservoirs to collect and preserve it: for after a very laborious search, only three scanty 
Brooks were found, where the soil was of such a nature, as to absorb the whole before it reached the 
sea, though tolorable Rills a hundred yards above high Water mark, but if Reservoirs or Wells were 
constructed in the Beds of the Rivulets one or two hundred yards from the Shore, I have no doubt but 
they would be found abundantly productive for every purpose, by digging a small well about two fect 
deep, the Viper and Elisabeth were supplied with the quantity wanted irom one of the Brooks. But 
should there be n scarcity of Water, even after the Construction of Reservoirs, which I think highle 
improbable ; at the Riyulet in Me Pherson Strait, only four leagues distant, any number of shij.s 
might water with great convenience and expedition at any season, 


The face of the Country of the Great Andaman is very uneven, being principally an Assemblage 
of stefe]p Ridges with Ravines Swamyps or Valleys between them, Few places would admit of being: 
eukivated in the Earopean stile with a plough but the steepest hills would be productive by adoptiny 
the Malay mode of cultivation, that at Acheen particularly where the steep hills in that neighbourhoml, 
to the tops Afford excellent crops of Rice, Sugar Canes, and yams ; the Ridges in the vicinity of Port 
Cornwallis, are ensier of ascent which will facilitate the cultivation. 

The Soil is various in the different parts of the island; Black rich Monld, white and dark 
eolored Clay light sandy soil Clay mixed with pebbles of different colors, red and yellow Earth, etca. 
but the most general is black rich Mould. At Interview Island and Port Campbell, there are several 
white Cliffs Which Appear to hare been originally clay with a mixture of cand, and at presant harden- 
ing into stone, but easily ent and possibly would answer for building. Contiguous to Me Pherson, 
Strait, where it is mountainous, there is a great portion of rocky Ground, some of which has a very 
metallic Appearance, the Specimens are marked 2 and 3 the latter Appeared to me tin ore bub it seema 
to be of that soil which is distinguished at Junk Sailon by the name of dead Ore, which is not produc- 
tive, but it ia considered an indication of good Ore being near it, There is also a soft Kind of free stone 
containing a shining yellow Spar, resembling gold Dust, the Specimen is marked 4. On a rock in the 

, Archipelago, I found the Stone marked 5, which takes a fine polish and is extremely hard; the 
Major part of the rock was of the same texture. The shores without exception are lined with Coral, 
with some sandy beaches at-high water mark. 

The coast and harbours abound with a variety of Fish, but having no uther tackle except hooks 
and lines, we caught only Rock Fish Snappers, yellow Tails and Cat Fish in muddy ground ; besides 
those we saw shoals of Pamphlet, etca,, which might have been caught by more expert fishermen with 
Nets, yre found plenty of excellent Oysters at Port Cumpbell and a few in Me Pherson Strait; shell 
Fish of various sorts are to be had in all the Reefs ; we also saw Turtle but they did not seem to be 
numerous, 
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As the Great Andaman is in a perfect State of Nature, I conceive the productions will be found 
to differ little from those of the Continent adjacent, It is overgrowen with a very great variety of 
trees, underwood ground Rattans, Alloes etca. Many of the trees I could perceive to be of the same 
sorts, which I had before seen on the Malay coast ; wiz., Pine the Oil and Dammer trees Chingre 
and Bendy, some of the trees I am confident will Answer for Masts and I have little doubt but others 
will be found fit for Plank and crooked Timber; but it requires more experience than I have, to 
pronoance with certainty, what will be the quality of the timber while the tree is growing ; some 
Specimens I hace brought, of excellent qualities, Ebony is to be bad in abundance, and there isa tree 
of an immense size, measuring thirty feet circumference, which Appears to be a very rich Die Wood, 
and as it may become Valuable article‘of trade, I have brought a sufficient quantity to make fall 
trial of it, the specimen is marked I. Besides those vegitable productions already Mentioned there 
is Hemp or an excellent substitute for it, Which will Appear by the Bow Strings and Nets made by 
the Natives, 


While I was on the Coasts of the Island, the N, E. wind was predominant Varying to and from 
the land in the day and night ; on the west coast it generally blew parallel to it in the day, and from 
N. E, in the Night. At Port Cornwallis we had regular land and sea breezes, the former from 
N. W. commencing about ten st night, and continning till Nine or ten in the Morning ; the latter 
from N, E. set in gencrally about eleven in the Morning and continued till sunset ; those winds will 
greatly facilitate the entrance or departure of Ships, There is no doubt but the 8. W. wind pre- 
vails from May to September ; but I donot think, that Monsoon, will be found so Violent, as it is on 
the Malabar coast ; for the winds will not meet With so much Obstruction from a narrow stripe of 
iand like the Great Andaman, some parts of which are low quite «cross, as they do from the Penin- 
sula of India with the range of the Gauts parallel and but « small distance from the line of the coast ; 
I can say from the experience of passing that Island twice, preity close, during the 8S. W. Monsoon 
that the winds were more moderate than they are at the same distance from the Malabar coast. 
Those circumstances incline me to think that it cannot be more difficult to work off the west coast of 
the Great Andsiman than it is to gain an Offing from the Malabar coast ; and that it will not be 
difficult nor dangerous for ships to enter or quit Port Andaman during that season, The consider- 
ation of that harbour being only ten leagues distant from the North extremity of the island, will 
make it Appear easier Accomplished, and with hardly a shaddow of danger, for the harbour Might be 
kept Open to run in should there be Occasion, until the ships gain sufficient Offing so as to be 
certain of weathering the Island. As Port Andaman is more contiguous to Caleutte and the coast 
of Coromandel than the other harbours of the Island, the above statement appears necessary in Order 
to discriminate, which May be the most Advantsgous possession. The general passages from Calcutta 
or the Coast of Coromandel to Port Cornwallis, will exceed those from the same places to Port 
Andaman five or six days and the returns in either Monsoon, will have nearly the same difference, 
In every other respect except being situated nearer the coast and Calcutta, Port Cornwallis Appears 
preferable to Port Andaman considering both as refitting Ports, for His Majesty's ships, 

During my stay on the Coasts and in the harbours of the great Andaman, I never i ? 
pleasanter Weather, generally » clear sky in the day, with very few exceptions, sheer karo 
unwholesome dews in the Night, with cooling breezes hoth Night snd day, and seldom above an hours 


an A } Two Portuguese 
ships with African Slaves, bound to Malacca, were lost on their passage thither, which may have first 
peopled the Great Andaman by being wrecked on thet Island. They are probably 


’ 
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ofany Rational Animals which are to be found, Both sexes go perfectly Naked, haveno other houses than 
shels about four feet high, and seem to depend principally upon shell Fish for theirsubsistance Which 
they gather on the Reefs at low Water ; it also Appeared that they catch Turtle and Hogs, their hats 
being Ornamented with the bones of thore Animals painted red ; in One we found fragments of 
earthen Pots, and near it a piece of a human skull ; the former has probably been driven there in a 
Burman Canoo, of Which we found the remains ; the latter left by Accident for it did not Appear os a 
thing Attended to. Their greatest stretch of ingenuity Appear in the construction of their bows, 
Arrows, Fishgigs Nets and Canoos ; and considering that their tools are only Shells they are tolo- 
rably finished. The only Appearance of civilization was their being formed into tribes and some 
Attention which they paid their Chiefs which were generally painted red. They seemed to have very 
deep rooted prejudices against strangers ; ani constantly expressed eithor fear or Resentment when 
ever they saw us land. Except at Interview Island, we were attacked at every.place we visited, 
which very Much circumscribed our excursions bat being prepared, in all our skirmishes with them 
when they were invariably the A ggressors, We bad only One man Wounded. By the kindest treatment 
1 could devise when they came on board, and dismissing them with presents, I endeavoured in vain 
to promote a friendly intercourse with them ; their behaviour was 60 excessively wild and contradic: 
tory, that I found it impossible to judge of their Motives with certainty. Examining the apper 
branch of Port Cornwallis, the day before I quitted it, on our way from, and Return to the Vessels 
we saw several Women fishing on the Reefs: passing one of the points pretty close, a single man 
ran down and shot his Arrows at us, and ss I perceived he had bat few I let Bim expend ‘them all 
Without interruption, only One of his Stock strack the boat ; he was then joined by an Old Woman 
® young Woman and a Boy, when they Attacked us with Stones. The women as well as the men 
were perfectly naked except » String round their Waista, With a small ornamental Tassel hanging to 
the fore part. The Old woman when she could not make her stones reaeh the Boat, expressed her 
fury by carrying indecency to the highest possible pitch. As there was no danger to Apprehend from 
their Attack and wishing to learn something characteristic of them, I threw @ knife on shore and 
Made signs to the man to pick it up, to see what effect it would produce; on taking up the Knife, 
he immediately proclaimed peace by throwing down his stones, the women followed his example and 
Advanced to the Boat With as much confidence as if they bad done nothing to offend us. They 
continued about an hour with us, and were highly pleased with some Knives Nails, etea., and the wan 
Appeared quite overjoyed With a small hatchet which he exercised on several trees With the Appear- 
ance of great satisfaction hallooing to us to Observe his dexterity. 


Those rade savages were at last so pleased that I had nearly persuaded them to come into the 
Bost. They followed us about two Miles alongs very Rugged Rocky Beach expressing Attention, 
and sat down on the point Where we quitted the shore with indications of regret at our departure. 
This instance of good Nature inclines me to think that it would not be very difficult to establish « 
friendly intercourse with them, and that with proper Attention and Management they might be made 
udeful to Settlers. Those who Visited the vessels gave some Coffries I had on board the Viper, very 
pressing invitations, by signs, to Accompany them on shore. The compliance with such a Request 
Might be a Speedy Means of promoting an iniercourse with them, 


Having finished the survey of this admerable harbour I quitted it March 12th to examine to the 
North part of the Archipelago Agreeable to your Lordships instroctions, There is @ continuation of 
high land four leagues to Northward of Port Cornwallis, little beyond Where it terminates there is 
# considerable Inlet, but it is too shoal to admit large Ships With convenience, from this part of the 
coast to the North end of the Archipelago there are several More Inlets, Which will Appear in the 
General Chart ; it would have taken a long time to have examined them With Minute Attention, and 
from a Cursory survey, their Appearance Was not so promising a8 to require it, at present ; they in 
future however may become useful as means of communication With the interior part of the Island, 
I think it not improbable but some small branches of One of them May communicate with Port 
Campbell but there being no stream of tide there, if » communication, it must be small anf shallow. 
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The Archipelago consists of two pretty large Islands, six of smaller size and several Isle-s. 
Between the two largest there is atolorable harbour Which wat not. particularly examined; tho 
Islands of the North and south Extremes are low, but there are several high Ridges towards the 
couter of the- Archipelago.and Round Bill Which is expressed in the Chart May be seen nine or ten 
leagues distant. 

Diligent Strait, Which is formed by the Archipelago and the great Andaman, hss very regalar : 
soundings in the south part, decreasing gradually in depth towards the North. The Narrowest part of 
the strait, is between Strait island and round Hill, where:the sounding are very irregular and the 
bottom mostly coral rock. The shoal extending from Strait siland is very dangerous having deep 
water close to it ; the North part of that Islhnd onght not to be Approached closer than One Mile and 
6 half to avoid the Danger. After passing to Northward of Strait Island two miles the bottom 
in general is soft but With spots of coral Where the Water is shoaler. 

Wherever the bottom is coral I have Observed that the-soundings are generally Very irregular 
and danger ought Always to be Apprehended ; for there are sometimes small Rocks which may not 
be discovered by a very diligent search, and by their vegitating, become [e]very day More dangerous, 
until they discover themselves, at the surface of the water, in such situations a good look out from the 
Masthead near should be omitied and Boat aliesd sounding if the Weather permits, diligent Strait 
and the weat end of Me Phorson Strait particularly require this caution.. 

The extent of the Bank of soundings With the various depths, and difference of ground’ we lad 
on it, will Appear in the General Chart; and to it I shall re‘er the Navigator for such nautical 
information as I have been to Collect, 

The Currents Were so trivail [sic] on both the west and east coasts, that it is unnecessary to say 
any thing further than that they had « southerly tendency, Which it is probable continues With. 
the Northern Monsoon and shifts with that periodical Wind, this I have Observed in other tracks 
Where such winds prevail, 

Having exeeuted your Lordships instrnctions relating to the Great Andaman to tle best of 
my judgement, I loft that Coast Marchr2ist and landed on Barren Island the 24th. The Volcano 
was ina violent state of eruption, borsting out immense Volamesof smoak, and frequently showers 
of red hot stones, some were of a size-to weigh three or four tons, and had been thrown some- hundred 
yards past the foot of the Cone, there were two or three-eruptions while we were-close to it, several 
of the red hot stones rolled down thesides of the Cone and they bounded # considerable way past na 
The base of the Cone is the lowest part of the Island, not exceeding twenty yards perpendicular 
light above-the level of the sea; it rises with an_Acclirity of 32° 17 to the height of 1800 feet Nearly 
which is the clevation of the other high parts of the Island, From its present figure it may be 
conjectnred that the volcano firat broke out Near the centre-of the Island rather towards the Ww. 
and ina long process of time by discharging, consnming and undermining has brought it to the 
present very extraordinary form, of Which a very correct perspective by Lieut. Wales will impress 
n distinct idea, Those parte of the Island distant from the Volcano are thinly covered with blasted 
shrobs and trees, It is situated in land [? Lat,] 12° 15" No, and fifteen leagues east of the North 
Island of the Archipelago and may be ceen 12 leagues in clear Weather ; a quarier Mile from shore, 
there is.no ground With 1%0 fathoms line. The yoleanic Specimens are marked No. 15 Which 
[ imagine do not contain sulphur, but I have the satisfaction to inform your Lordship, that Sulphur 
May be had in Abandance from the Malay coast, Acheen particularly, Where the average price is 
six dollars pr pecul of 185 Ibs. 

From Barren island I explored southward-for Danger’ onl¥ noticed in some Charts, and as it 
relates to the safety of the Navigation of the (reat Andaman, T was resolved if possible to find it; 
and was Assisted in tho: discovery by a memorandam from Captain Lindsay of its latitude and 
supposed distance'from the Andaman ; Which he took from Captain Hanuah who had lately seen jt, 
J struck soundings on a Bank which environs it March 26th in the Night, and worked to windward 
Now known av the Invisible Bank. 
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on it tilf noon the 26th to gain the north extremity of the Bank, and alterwards traced both edges 
of the shoal and ascertaned the position of the Ledge of Rocks, which are even with the water, 

This Danger has been frequently seen, but no Notice is taken of the extensive Bank, which 
surrounds it, Which, with due Attention to the Lead, will warn ships time enough to avoid it. Te is 
situated in 11-07 N, and bears from the south extreme of Rutland Island E. 14° 8. distant 47 leagues. 
It is of small extent with high Breakers on it, and the Rocks are just to be seen After the surfs break 
The water did not Appear the least discolored cn the Bank Which is very unusual. Our Stock being 
at this time Almost exhausted several of the people having disorders, who were much in want of 
Medical Assistance and the Viper Absolutely requiring « main mast and yard I resolved to proceed 
directly for Prince of Walesa Island where I knew all our wants could be supplied. I Arrived there 
April 2d. and the 22d. of the same Month the people were sufficiently recovered to return to their duty, 
and the Vessels were provided with such things as they had been in want of, I took the Opportunity of 
ourstay at that place to make out a sketch of the survey which I left with Mr. Light to be forwanled 
to your Lordship together with a letteron the subject. It may not be improper te inform your Lordship 
that I saw there a french gentleman, Chevalier Boneron, who had been on the coast of the 
Greet Andaman in that ship which carried off two of the Natives. (ne ho relates died of his 
wounds and the other suddenly at Pondicherry ; by his Journal Which I saw in Mr. Lights possession, 
it Appeared that they made the east coast to northward of the Archipelago, coasted from thence to the 
north end went through Cleugh's Strait and kept sight of the west coast, as far as Interview island = 
but that they discovered neither Bay nor harbour, that would Afford shelter to ships Several parts of the 
Journal were sealed down, relating to. Cocheen China and Johore, The jast is a place of consequence, 
just within the east mouth of the Strait of Malsoca, With a tolarable Harar known by the name of 
the Straits of Sincapore, 

I quitted Prince of Wales island April 22d. and arrived at Acheen the lst of May. No 
eountry in the-workl perhaps, affords a more beautiful and fertile Prospect than the coast of Pedicr 
and Neighbourhood of Acheea ; there are very rich and extensive plains und the bills though very 
steep, are partially cultivated to the tops, affording excellent erops of Rice, Sugar Canes and yams : 


to excell Acheen for the refreshment of a Squadron. The Country is excessively populous and 
considerable part of it is in a State of rebellion. Last year, the king was shut up in his Fort, for 
five months, and owed his safety to the fidelity and gallant behaviour of Mr. Huaw who commands 
his Vessels. He- forced several of the Enemys Posts, on the Banks of the River and opened a 
communication between the Road, and the Fort Which soon Obliged the Rebels to retire, He I 
believe is the only instance of an European possessing the intire. confidence and managing all the 
basiness of a Malay Prince, I was assured by that gentleman that it was a most favourable crises, to 
Make an Alliance or Obtain s possession frem the king of Acheen, for he secs that it would add to 
his strength and security against bis rebellious subjects, 

From Mr. Huaw's Account I axpécted to have found s tolorable harbour between the Islands 
Brass and Nanoy, Which would be a most favourable situation, but on examination I found it 
intirely exposed to the S, W. winds. From thence I intended to proceed to Biddoo-bat very bad 
Weather Obliged me to metarn to Agheen Road to wait fora more favourable Opportunity. The 7th 
of May the weather having a settled Appearance, [ made a second Attempt, and got so near it in 
the eveuing, that I expected to have got in the Morning following; but the 8: W. Monsoon very 
unexpectedly broke in during the Night With great violence ; which pnt the vessels in s very perilous 
situation, We were Obliged to carry a pressed sail to keep the-vessels off a lee shore, deepening and 
shoaling our Water Alternately in a Rocky bottom, the squalls were frequent, and excessively hard 
with heavy rain and» very high sea. At day light we found ourselves Inss than two Miles from the 
shore, on Which there wag a dreadful surf. The wind at this period being more southerly Admitted 
sf our returning to Acheen Road, by way of the Surat Passage. I continued in the Road till the 


38th when the Weather had a settled Appearance, and then made « third Attempt. The 14th the 
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weather again became very bad, there being s quick succession of hard squalls with heavy rain and a 
high sea, Under such unfavourable circumstances, and there being little probability of being able to 
effect it during the S. W. Monsoon, I considered it my duty to Return to Caleutta; and I bore 
away at 9 in the Morning to that effect, 

A Table of Observations re'ating to the Survey shall be delivered as soon as I can connect 
[? correet] and finish them with another Copy of the General Chart, and Plans of the Harbours 
agreeable to Your Lordships Orders. | 

I have the satisfaction to inform your Lordship that in the performance of this service we have 
been so fortunate as Neither to loose a Man a Boat or an Anchor. 

It is my duty to Acknowledge that I have reason to be perfectly satisfied with the Gentlemen 
Who have been employed with me on this duty having chearfully performed Whatever was requested 
of them. Acting Lieute, Wales has the sole Morit of the Views 1 must also Acknowledge the great sid 
I have Received from Mr. Retchies Remarks Notwithstanding his short stay, and the bad Weather 
he had to encounter, he shows in his Chart, a probability of the existance of Harbours and Straits, 
Where I have Actually found them. Captain Buchanan by More {svourable Weather and a closer 
Approach is more Minute in his Discription of some parts. 

IT am, with the greatest Respect, My Lord, Your Lordships Most Obedient humble Servant, 

Calentta, (Signed) Archibald Bisir. 

June 9th, 1789. 

Captain Bisir withdraws. 

Ordered that a Letter be Written to Captain Blair by the Secretary Acquainting him that the 
Governor General in Council is highly Satisfied With the Investigation Which he has made of the 
points committed to his Survey at the Andaman Islands and wil] communicate his Sence of it to the 
Honble, Court of Directors to whom a Copy of Mr. Blairs Report and of the Charts which Appear to 
bave been made with Much Neatness and acctiracy will be transmitted by the next Dispateb to Enrope. 
Capt, Blair is desired to have Copies prepared of them to remain at the Presidency, 

Captain Blair should be informed also that the Governor General in Counci) considers his reason 
for discontinuing his Attempts to examine Siddoo Harbour as fully sufficient After the Success Which 
Attended the first and most Material Object of his Survey. 

(To be continued. ) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 











SCREETORE. 


Tux above word is occasionally found in old 
Anglo-Indian documenta in the sense evidently 
of a writing case, or desk, or bor contajning 
inter alia writing materials, It is not in Yule’s 
Glossery. 

Itis no doubt connected with the existing 
English auctioneers’ word escritoir for a fancy 
writing table (bureau), which is perhaps old 
French for écritoire, a horn or other receptacle 
for ink. The following are quotations for its use. 

3969. — “(Goods imported into Achin) ffrom 
Siam Tinne, Coppar, China Wares, Rice and 
Screstores both plaine und lackared, eto.”— 
MS. Account of India, by T. B. [ateman, of the 
first batch of “ Pilots” sent to India], p. 168. 

1685 — “The Seamen landing s Small Scritoire 
with y* boat in which were Gold Moburs and 


Rupees to y® value of B. 2063-9 for account of Mr. 
Charles Chamberlan and R. 3307:11 for account 
of Mr. Alford of Madras, the said Scritoire dropt 
into the sea, striking on y* Shipp's Side broke ye 
Scritoire and the money dropt out into y* Sea,” 
— Yale, Diary of W. Hedges, 1. 182, 

1700. — “I have sent a Small Sandal] Screw- 
tore for a Pallakeen.” — Catharine Nicks, letter 
in Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Il. 260. 

1756. — “ Soon after found a Small Escratore 
with 2 Gun Flints and a File in it, with Which we 
Soon kindled a Fire. This gave us all great . 
Spirits and Indeed I thought the People would - 
Never think they had Candles enough, a light 
Box of which was Found with the Escrutore.”— 
MB, Account of the Wreck of the Doddington, by 


Evan Jones, p. 7. 


R. C. Tempte. 
® [ Note. — On the 21st August 1789 was considered a letter from 


transmitted from Prince of Wales Island and dated the 19h 
Miscellaneous Papers — ante, Vol. XXVIII. p, 823, — Ep.) 


Capt. Blair (mentioned in the above report) 
April. This letteria already printed with the 
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THE THIRTY-SEVEN NATS (SPIRITS) OF THE BURMESE.! 
BY R. C. TEMPLE. 

LN Oa ce Be ne is Dorn widens hescing ofthe Mat, and precy beak on the Baimese = from 

the writings of the most learned scholars and most competent observers to those of the 
butterflies of literature, who flutter through the country and write about it—contains more or leas 
elaborate and more or less accurate notices of them, and still it has always been most difficult to say 
definitely what the word actually means, or what the Nats are really supposed to be. Perhaps the most 
nebulous ideas of all on the subject are those of the persons who openly af secretly believe in them, and 
yet the Nats pervade all Burma and are in one form or another held in awe by all the native population, 
Burmese or otherwise by descent, whether Buddhist or Pantheistic by faith, whether civilized or savage, 
whether enlightehed so far as Oriental wisdom can teach or entirely ignorant, The subject for study 
thus opened up is very wide, very complicated, and to the student of anthropology of some importance. 
It is to the elucidation of one prominent phase of it that I now address myself, 

As a further preliminary note, I may say that the following sketch is made in the hope of 
arousing further interest in this subject in residents in Burma, who can do much towards 
clearing away difficulties and uncertainties by further research into details, now that the facts of the 
subject are laid before them in a definite sequence. I have, therefore, made no attempt to adopt a 
scientific orthography, but have adopted that in ordinary use among Europeans and best understood. 
Also I would note for their benefit, that many of the names and titles to be found used in reference to 
the Nats themselves, or to the historical personages on whom the stories about them are fathered 
are merely Burmese transcriptions of Pali, and ina few cases, of Sanskrit words, Every Nat has 
probably in addition a personal name among the people which should be worth unearthing. 

Examples of Pali or Sanskrit titles are the following :— 

ee ee es ee See 


‘Burmese vulgar pron. in Brackets. | Pali, except where marked Sanskrit, 





Anawratha (Nawyeti) 4... «+ «| +» Anuruddha, 
Athingaya ... | aes es | Asahkbys. 

ok Ca ae Pg aR Sie 

Ditiya ee | 000, joes woe => eos = Datta. 
Eyéwun.., eee ove ove | Eriivana, 
Hanthéwadi... =... ... «2. = see] += Hathefivati. 
Mahigiri (Magayé) eve wees ws, | Ser. Mahdigriba (P. °ghara), 
MahithimbawA ww, -+  «s+| Mahdsambbava. 
Mathirithi (Mathayéthi) ...  ...  ...| Muahisirisfira. 
Nagarit (Nagayit) .. 9... 0. see], Nagaraja. 
Narabadisith) (Neyabadi®) ... ste -«-| Narapati Jiyastra. 
Narathéngi (Neji)... ... «+ «| Narasinga, 
Narathi (Neyathi)... ... .. .,.)  Narasiira, 





’ In the Journal of Indian Art for the current year thete is an account by myeelf of @ series of coloured drawiage 
of the Thirty.Seven Nate illustrated by 12 chromo-lithographed plates and I have in preparation an elaborate 
monograph on the subject which will be largely illustrated. 
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Burmese vulgar pron. in Brackets. | Pali, except where marked Sanskrit. 





Thagyd se ose nee nes cans BSkkr. Cakra (P, Sakka, 


Things Yass esas sf Stage Raja. 
yo Reina Serr me un tap gidiets Wert Sy 


Thirikettey§... 6 a5 a Be aie Crikshétra 
Thiriwunda ... 4, sue wee see Sirivantif, 
Uzena ene, wihses Pr o- we} VOjana, 
Yahan woe tee awe wee oe | Ser, Arahanta (P. Arabi). 
Yazadarit (Yazadayit) 4. 4. Rajadhiraja. | 
_ 1s nok any puapese ove fo; diame Ste, Banopeam Meiuatitve em canines Gee 


literature on the general subject, 
although I have collected a goodly number of valuable references to Nats, either detailed or casual, 


The following is ® tentative list, taken from my private library, to show how namerons they are 
and how well worth collecting together, with others that may exist, so as to form s foundation, on 
which to build s comprehensive and suthoritative account of the unorthodox beliefs of the inhabitants 
of Burma :— 

1800. — Symes, Embasay to Ava in 1795, p. 447. 

1801. — Asiatick Researches, Buchanan's Religion of the Burmas, V1. 179, 186 to 194, 
205 to 218, 281 f., 287 to 239, 242 to 244, 246, 267 ff, 

1829. — Crawfard, Embassy to Ava in 1827, pp- 69, 162 f., 168, 200, 229 ; Appx., 27, 29 f. 

1833. — Sangermano, Burmese Empire, 6 ff., 22 ff,, 26 f., 39 fF, 116, 184 f. 

1839. — Maleom, Travels in South Eastern Asia, 2 vols. : 1. 104, 284, 292 £., 807 ; IL. 369, 

1853. — Wayland, Memoirs of Judson, 2 vols.: I. 118 : IL. 341. 

n. d., 1855. — Yule, Mission to Ava in 1855, 27 n., 54, 235 n. on Nate, 241 f. 

1864. — Phayre, History of the Burmese Race, in J. A. 8, B., 17 ff. 

1873. — Browne, Hist. Acct, of Dist. of Thayetmyo, 30 ff. 

1873. — Phayre, History of Pegu, in J. A. 8, B , 38, 

1875. — Childers, Pali Dict. », x. Sakko, 

1876, — Macmahon, Karens of the Golden Chersonese, 122, 151, 

1880. — Brit, Burma Gazetteer, 2 vols, : 1, 397 ; IL. sv. many places, such as Prome. 

1882. — Shway Yeo (Scott), 2 vols. The Burman, His Life and Notions : 1. 276 ff. on Nata, 

1852. — Mason, Burmah, Theobeld’s Ed., 2 vol.: 1.486; 1.871, 

b. d., 1885, — Forchhammer, Reports, Arakan, 51, 


1886. — Bigandet, Life and Legend of Gaudama, Triibuer’s Ed., 2 yols, : Chief references, 
Il, 524, 43 ».; b, 17 2, 19n., 77,1230. Other references, I. 4 n., 5 t. 
and n., 17 #. t., 25 n,, 27 f. n. and t., 32 n. andt,, 36 n, 38 n. and t., 49 a. 
60 t., 87 t., 90n., 119 n,, 219 n, and f. n, for Man Nat, 84 n, 
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1890-1894. — Indian Antiquary, XIX., 1890, p. 438 n.; XXL, 1892, pp, 216, 317, 381 
important ; XXIL, 1893, p. 5, 161, 362 ; XXIIL, 1894, p. 26, 

1891. — Taw Sein Ko, Memo, of Tour in Amherat, ete, : for Popo Nat, 17. 

1892. — Census Report, Imp, Ser., India, Vol. IV., 1891, p. 68 ff.,91 ; Appx., 14, 18, 21, 
30, 31 f., 35, 

1893. — Macmahon, Far Cathay and Farther India, 95 ff., 181, 195, 200 ff, 

1893. — Ocrtel, Report on a Tour in Burma, 17. 

1893. — Stevenson, Burmes? Dict., #, v, nat: ¢. v. Thagya, 

1893, — Cuming, Jn the Shadow of the Pagoda, 47. 

1893, — Taw Sein Ko, The Spiritwal World of the Burmese in the Transactions, Ninth 
Int, Cong. Orient., I. 174 ff. ' 

1896, — Xaren Dict., #. 0, na. 

- 1897. — Bode, Sdsandvamea, 35. 

Tshall, instead, commence my investigations with @ statement made by an educated Burman, 
Or more strictly native of Burma, in a letter to me which is of much interest in the present connection, 
He wrote: — “I have to state that Buddhism and Brahmanism have certain beliefs in common, in 
Consequence of stories handed down from father to son. The wild tribes which bave not receirad the 
Religion of Gaudama [i. ¢., Buddbisw] are quite as strong in this primitive faith. Not only has every 
human being, but also every conspicuous object and every article of utility, a guanlian spirit. When 
people die it is said that they become spiritual bodies, requiring spiritaal food, and in order that these 
spirits or Nats may not harm the living, the latter make certain customary offerings to them. Some 
Persons, who have familiar spirits, make annual offerings to the Nats, and before making an offering « 
small bamboo or plank house is built in a grove or near s mountain, wax candles are lighted and minor 
offerings are made. These festivals are generally pesformed in Upper Burma, When the ceremonies 
are over, a pot of water is poured out slowly on to the ground, while repeating certain prayers. 

“ During the reign of King Anawrathazaw [the great conqueror and Buddhist reformer of the 
Pagan Dynasty who reigned 1010-1052 A. D).] the people in Pagan worshipped the Nats daily. They 
used to build small bamboo stracture called a Nat-house in front of their own houses and placed 
offerings in it daily. Whenever the King saw these miserable little Nat-houses, he used to order his 
officers to destroy them, and had all the figures of the Nats collected into one place and tied together 
with chains, The figures of these Nats are still to be found in Pagan in a cave there. When the people 
came to learn about the order of the king directing the destruction of their Nat-honses, they obeyed it, 
but they bung ups cocoanut in their own houses to represent them and as an offering to the 
dispossessed Nats. The figures of the Thirty-Seven Nats ate still to be seen near the Ngyaung-i 
Pagoda at Pagan (in Upper Burma}.” 

The valne of this letter to my mind ix that it comes from a native of Byrma with s mind 
untinged with European ideas, who rather nestly betrays his origin to be Talaing by his reference 
to the cocoanut. ‘The letter puts the whole question very fairly. The Nats sre in fact 
supernatural beings derived from three separate sources. The supernatural beings of the 
Buddhists, celestial, terrestrial and infernal, derived from the old Brahmanic cosmogony of India. The 
tutelary spirits that fill the Earth and all that is thereon, man himself and all the creatures, objects 
and places amongst which he lives and moves and has his being, derived from the ancient animistic 
pre-Buddhist beliefs of the people, The ghosts and spirits of the departed. In such a hieturchy as this 
there are, as there plainly must be, many Orders, and the object of our present stody, the Order of 
the Thirty-Seven Nats, belongs to the category of ghosts or spirits of departed heroes, 
except in one instance, — the chief of the Order, Thagy& Nat, who springs from ancient Indian 
Brahmanic ideas. 

Now, not only are all the Thirty-Seven Nata, excepting Thagy& Nat, ghosts of departed heroes, bat 
they all, except one other, purport to be the spirits of persons either themselves royal, or 
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directly or indirectly connected with royalty. The stories, as now commonly current, are alo 
not necessarily fastened on to persons very long since dead. The majority of them were alive 
between the XIIIth and XVIIth Cent. A. D., and some less than 200 yearsago. (ne 
was well known to the early Portuguese settlers and was often mentioned in their accounts, I need 
hardly point out that this is a strong indication of the stage of civilisation to which the modern 
Burman has reached, r 4 

I may here say that each of the Nats has his or her own cult, /. ¢., an appropriate ceremony 
or festival, and an appropriate place and time for performing it, which is in every case of interest 
to the student, bot the point is outside the present enquiry, * 

Thongh everybody knows of the Thirty-Seven Nats and everybody talks about them glibly 
enough, I found that the books passed them over, so far as details were concerned, and I had much 
difficalty in hunting up vernacular information on the subject, or in procuring named pictures and 
images of them, In the end I managed to procure some outline legends and a complete set of 
images carved by Burmsans in teak-wood, which I believe is unique, anless a collection which I 
heard was to be sent to the Copenhagen Museum in 1895 has been placed there, I propose to explain 
now a series of illustrations made from the images in my possession with the aid of the information 
thos picked up at odd times from various Burmans and my subsequent researches. Quoting so trust- 
worthy an authority as Taw Sein Ko, I would note that “as a rule, images of Nats are uncouth — 
objects, generally made of wood, with some sort of human countenance, Those of the * Thirty-Seven 
Rulers’ are being carefully preserved within the precincts of the Shwéztgon Pago!) at Pagin,” rae 
specimens are, however, I am glad to say, fine examples of indigenous art. 

The following is a list of the vernacular information in my possession:— 

Books. 
1. Mahégitd Médanigyan. Pp. 117-179: Disquisition on the Thirty-Seven Nats. List 
at p. 118. Woodcuts: on front cover, No. 10 Aungzwimagy! Nat; on p. 179, 
Thagya Nat. Published at Rangoon, B. E. 1253 (1891), 
2. Bound MS. in Burmese, “The 87 Nats.” 
MSS. Unbound. 
MS. A. — List with very brief notes. 
MS. B. — List with more copious notes. 
MS. C, — List with very brief notes. 
MS, D. — List with notes on each. 
MS. E. — Fragmentary notes on Nats Nos. 22 to 31 inclusive. 
Drawings. 


A set of elaborately colored drawings on a parabaik (native paper) book of all the 
Nats: no names or descriptions, 


9. A bound set of pencil drawings of the 37 Nats with names and descriptions and 
occasional notes, 


meee ge 


10. A bound set of fine pencil drawings of the 37 Nats with names and notes on each, 
11, A bound set of rough tentative pencil drawings of the 37 Nats with names, 
Bat there must be much more vernacular information available somewhere, for Taw Sein Ko informs 
us that there is a Book of Thirty-Seven Odes attached to the cult. 

One prominent fact came to my notice from an examination of the data available, wiz., that the 
various lists procured from all sorts of independent sources, were <o nearly the same, both in the pames 
of the Nats themselves aud in the order in which they were given, that it may be taken for granted 
that there exists what andy be called an authentic list. I have, therefore, taken that one, which is 
to be found in a pamphiet containing « popular work, the Mahdgita Médanigyam, printed at Rangoon 
in 1258 B.E,, é.¢., im 1891 A. D,, with a woodcut representing Aungzwimagyi Nat, No. 10, on 
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the front cover, as my model and the most likely to be authentic, In nambering my images I have 
followed the numeration given therein, and I may add that my numbering has been accepted hy the 
competent Burmans to whose criticism it has been subjected, - 

J now give what may be called the Authentic List : — 
The Authentic List of Nats. 
1, Thagyé Nat. 
2. Mahdgiri Nat. 
3. Hnamidawgyi Nat, 
4. Shw Nabe Nat, 
5. Thdnban Hla Nat. 
6. Taung-gai Minzaung Nat, 
7. Mintara Nat, 
8 Thandawgin Nat. 
9. Shwé Nawrathi Nat. 
10, Aungzwimigyi Nat. 
11, Ngézishin Nat. « 
12, Aungbinlé Sinbydshin Nat. 
13. Taungmagyi Nat. 
14, Maung Minshin Nat, 
. 15. Shindaw Nat. 
16. Nyaung-gyin Nat, 
17, Tabin Shwédi Nat. 
18, Minyt Aangdin Nat, 
19, Shwé Sippin Nat. 
20, Médaw Shwésaga Nat. 
21. Maung P6 Ta Nat. 
22. Yun Bayin Nat. 
23, Maung Minbyi Nat. 
24. Mandalé Bidaw Nat. 
25, Shwébyin Naungdaw Nat. 
26. Shwébyin Nyidaw Nat. 
27. Mintha Maung Shin Nat. 
28. Tibydsanng Nat. 
29. Tibyisaung Médaw Nat. 
30, Bayinmashin Mingaung Nat. 
31.- Min Sithd Nat. 
32. Min Kyawzwa Nat, 
33. Myaukpet Shinma Nat. 
34. Anauk Mibayé Nat. 
35. Shingén Nat. 
36. Shingwi Nat. 
37, Shin-nimi Nat. 
The qualifications for admission into the authentic list are such as might lw expectel : — 
great prominence, strong personality or striking performances during life ; or one of the sudden, cruel, 
startling deaths or tragic, terrifying fates only too connnon in Burman, os in all Oriental, history, 


t 
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Why the orthodox number of this Order of Wats te Axed 86.87 is 9s iatenaam 
qaestion. It has no doubt something to do with the 33 occupants of the Tivatimsa (Trayastrithea in 
Skr. and Tawadéntha in- Bur.) Heaven of the old Indian and now Burmese Buddhism. The 
Vali word Tévatithsa means “belonging to the 33,” and the 33 compose an Order of supernatural be 
ings with Cakra, /. ¢., Thagya, as their head, just as he is head of the modern Burmese Order of the 
37 Nats. In another view, which is a confused reference to the old Indian idea of the changing per- 
conality from time to time of the chief of a Buddhist heaven, every one of the 83 is a Thagy4, and in 
this view the head of the 37 Nats is one of the Thagyis for the time being. 


What I may call the natural grouping of the Nat stories historically, as will be seen later on, sup- 
ports the view that the Order of $7 is a national reference to the old Order of 33, made in consequence 
of that attitude of mind which has induced the Burmese to fit all the classical names of the localities of 
Indian Buddhism on to territories and places of note within their own ken. Referring to the “Au- 
thentic List” I find that the stories group themselves thus:— 


Group I. — ons) ee ce 18 to 14, 37 
Group II. — Sees 24 to 30 | 36 
Group III, ..,, oe 7 t012 | 190 20) .,. 

pee 31 tw 32 34 to 35 
Group IV... we 6 8 aa) Be TT ose 


Group V, see ws ae . 20 22°to 23// ... 
Odd Nats ane ee 1 (Thagya Fovend 21 
There are two ways on this plan of accounting for the four in excess in the Order of 87. In the 
first place Nos, 35, 36, 87 are women with no particular story and more of less obviously thrown into 
the set. The story of No, 21 has no connection with any of the others, In the second place Group V. 
relates to Nat stories of persons presumably alive in the X VIth and XVIih Centuries A. D., and so 
they must all be very modern inventions or attributions, In either case these Nats and their stories 
may be looked upon as thrown in to make the required number up to 37. It is also to be observed that 
the last four Nats are all women, whose stories may have been invented to make up the number to 87. 
But this is névessarily all conjecture, and I give it merely as a theory, 


Taw Sein Ko has another way of scconnting for the number of what he calls the “indigenous pan- 
theon ” of Burma, “ It consists of $4 Nats [é. ¢. (7) ThagyA and his $3], but the number $7 has 
attained a popular fixity because the book of odes chanted when offerings are made to them 
consists of 37 odes, a number of the Nats having: more than one ode devoted tothem, The odes are 
strictly speaking short autobiographical sketches in metre, recited by medinms [natkadaw] when they 
ore possessed and are somewhat moral in their tendency inasmuch as they impress on the audience the 
*in of treason, rebellion and assassination. In the case of Nats who were members of the royal family 
they give a succinct account of their genealogy.” * 


Taw Sein Ko also classifies his $4 Nats thus: — 6 ancient heroes and heroines, 14 royalties, 
12 officials of State, 1 “dealer in pickled tea, who traded with the Shan and Palaung States in the 
north-east of Burma ;” and female white elephant [/. ¢., apparently Thagya]. 


We have now got so far in our enquiry as to have ascertained that the Thirty-Seven Nats 
are spirits of departed royalties of Burma or of their connections, and therefore before proceeding further 
I must ask attention to a very brief outline of that portion of the exceedingly complicated 
history of Burma, which is covered by the stories connected with the Thirty-Sevon Nats. 
I must, however, remind my readers that there 


European ears, bat still I hope, with the aid of the map p 
and perhaps even interesting. 
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There sre three separate races which have had a hand in forming the Dynasties with which we are 
now concerned: the Burmans, the Shans and the Talaings. As races they have occupied territories 
rgughly as follows :— the Burmane the valleys of the Irrawaddy and the Sittang above Prome and Ton- 
ghoo ; the Talaings the deltas of these two rivers below those points and of the Salween; and the Shans 
all the country in the hills to the Eastwards of Burma, The Talaings are an altogether Far Eastern’ 
people allied to the races populating Annam. They are all mixed up in the formation of the many 
dynasties that have held ephemeral sway over the whole or part of Burma, and have constantly ousted 
each other ss ruling races for a time in practically all parts of it. Also at times there have been over- 
lords and subordinate kings holding more or less independent power together in the various chief 
towns or capitals, and these are all alike “kings” in the popular estimation and memory, a puzzling 
fact that has always to be kept in mind in attempting to grasp the facts of Burmese political history. 


As in all Oriental history, the Burmese dynasties commence with two long lists of legendary 
kings of Tagaung, as the first general capital, followed by a long dynasty of Prome and later of 
Pagan, chiefly also legendary in the earlier portions, and alleged to be directly connected with the last 
of Tagaung. This Burmese dynasty is said to have commenced almost with the Buddhist era in 483 
B. C, and to have lasted till 1298 A. D,, when it gave way to the Shan dynasty of Pinya and 
Myinzaing. The Shan kings of Burma, however, claimed descent from, and close relationship with, 
the Burmese kings of Pagin, whom they had ousted. Just before thie period the great conqueror of the 
Pagin dynasty, commonly known as Anawrathizaw, wrested Pega and Thatén from their Talaing rulers 
about 1050, and all Burma came under the sway of the Pagin dynasty till its fall. The Shan dynasty 
of Pinya never held the Peguan territory of the old Pagan kingdom, and from it there broke off the 
Shan dynasty of Sagaing. Both the Shan dynasties thus set up gave way to the Burmese 
dynasty of Ava between 1352 and 1364, the members of which claimed descent from all their pre- 
decessors, i, ¢., from the Burmans of Tagaung and Pagan and from the Shans of Pinyé and Sagaing. 
They in turn gave way to the Burman king Bayin Naung of Pegu in 1551, who became Overlord 
of all Burma, reigning both in Pegu and Ava. This general dynasty lasted til] 1751, when 
it was turned out for a short time by a Talaing dynasty of Shan origin, which had succeeded in 
ousting the Burmese from Pegu in 1740, They in turn were ousted from al] Burma by what is gene- 
rally known as the Alompra dynasty, claiming an apocryphal royal descent from Tagaung, in 1757, 
of which the last member was. King Thibaw, deposed by the English in 1885, This dynasty reigned 
successively at Shwebo, Sagaing, Ava, Amarapira and Mandalay, 


The Burman conqueror Bayin Naung of Pegu claimed royal descent thus. On the break up of the 
Burman dynasty of Pagin in 1298, the discontented Burmese nobility formed a chief nucleus of power 
at Tonghoo and a minor one at Prome, which Jed to the foundation of the Burman dynasty of 
Tonghoo, This took its rise about 1313 and culminated in Tabin Shwédi, who conquered Pegu from 
its Shan dynasty in 1540, setting up the Burman dynasty of Pegu, which lasted as such till 1599, Of 
this the great monarch was the conqueror Bayin Naung. Tabin Shwédj and Bayin Naung were rela- 
tives, both claiming descent from the Burman dynasty of Pagan. 


The story of the Talaing dynasties of th Delta at Thatén and Pega is wrapt in much 
obscurity, but they are said to have lasted from 573 A. D. to about 1050, when they gave way 
to Anawrathdzaw of Pagan. On the break up of the Pagan dynast,, a Shan dynasty was established at 
Martaban and Pegu in 1287, and was that which was destroyed by the Burman Tabin Shwédl in 1526, 
It may be interesting to note here that jt was Tabin Shwédi’s dynasty at Pegu that was known so well 
tothe early European travellers and settlers in Burma, and it was his.ace of Tongboo that was known 
to them as the kings of Brahma or Burma, 


Now the system of the great overlords of Ava and Pegu was to goyern outlying provinces by means 
of tributary kings. Thus, Tabin Shwédi set up subordinate kings at Ava, Prome, Tonghoo and Mart: 
ban. Bayin Naung, reigning at Pegu, did much the same thing, and so did the kings of the general 
Borman dynasty which succeeded him with Ava for its capital. So that when one hears in-legend or 
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story of a king of Prome or Tenghoo, one has always to ascertain if he was really the king thereof or 
ouly 2 member of a tributary line more or less independent of its overlord. 

What therefore has to be carried in the head for the right comprehension of the Nat stories is much 
this. There wore legendary Burman kings at Tagaung, followed by a connected Burman dynasty at 
Prome and then Pagin from 483 B.C. to 1298 A. D., followed in its inrn by two contemporary Shan 
lines at Pinya aud Sagaing up to 1864. With the last two was a contemporary Barman line at 
Tonghoo from 1313 to 1540, which at that date becaine absorbed into the Burman dynasty of Pegu. 
The Shan lines of Pinyé and Sagaing became merged in the Burman line of Ava, which was upect by 
the Burman dynasty of Pegu in 1551, This then became a general dynasty of Pegu and Ava fron 
1581 to 1751, giving way to a Shan dynasty of Pegu, which was coon conquered by the last Burman 
dynasty of Alompra, lasting from 1757 to 1885, There was also a Talaing dynasty of Thatén and 
Pegu from 573 to 1050, when the country became tributary to the Burmese Pagin dynasty till 1287, 
when a Shan dynasty was set ap at Pegu till it was ousted by the Burman Totgheo line in 140, 
Pega then became merged in the Burmese Ava dynasty till 1740, when for 17 yearsa second Shan line 
was established there, giving way finally to the Alompra dynasty in 1757. 


Tho Burma of this history is not a very large territory, and these lines of kings occupied 
capitals not far apart, Tagaung and Shwebo are to the North. Then come Ava, Sagaing, Myin- 
zaing, Pinyé, Amarapiira and Mandalay, almost within a stone's throw of each other, Not far South 
lie Pagan, Tonghoo and Prome, The rest, Martaban, Thatén, Pegu and finally Rangoon, which, 
though it has long been a veritable Mecca for Buddhists, was never really a native capital, are at mo 
Great distance apart to the extreme South, At all these places are signs and buildings innomerable, 
including inseriptions by the hundred, of the dynasties that once held sway in them, all in o more or 
less useful state of preservation. Both the ruins and the inscriptions await the hand of some fortunate 
future explorers, who will find themselves aided in their efforts by a great number of local thamaings 
or monastic chronicles, of a general accuracy by no means to be despised. 


I have been obliged thus to go into the outlines of Burmese history, as without this mnch know- 
ledge of it, it would he impossible to understand the stories of the Thirty-Seven Nats and thei, aamer- 
able references, both correct and incorrect, to local history contained in them, For the elucidation 
of the stories themselves I shall now divide them into five groups, more or less connected 
with each other, excepting from the groups the Nats who are not directly or indirectly connected with 
historical royal personages, The two exceptions are Thagyi Nat, No. 1, a purely mythological per- 
sonage aa already explained, and Maung Pd Ta Nat, No, 21, who was a trader killed by a tiger near 
Pinyi, during, I suppose, the period when it was a capital, ¢. ¢., between 1298 and 1364 A. D, 

[ shall next proceed to describe the stories in each group as they are told, and explain briefly their 

historical references, after which I shall explain the illustrations, group by group, 


Group I. which may be called the Duttabsung Cycle, relates to the old legendary 
Burman dynasty of Tagaung ond Prome, and centres about that old-world hero of Burma, King 


Duttabsung of Prome, ostensibly carrying us back to the days about the foundation of the Buddhist 
Era in the Vith Cent. B.C. 


Group IT, or the Anawrathizaw Cycle, purports to relate to the immediate surroundings i 
of the Conqueror Anawrathizaw of Pagin in the XIth Cent. A.D., but in reality it wanders about in 
a confused kind of way amongst his immediate predecessors and descendants. 


_ Group IIL, or the mixed Ava Mingaung and Pagin Alaungsithti , is meant to 
relate to the Burman dynasty of Ava (1864-1551) in the XVth Cent. But the ato have become 
so confused in their references as to equally relate to the days of Alaungsithi of Pagin, a great name 
in Barmese history, and his successors of the XIIth and XIIIth Cent. ; to the much earlier kings of 
Pagin of the VIIIth Cent, ; and to the Shans of Pinyin the XVth Cent. 


Group IV, or the Tabin Shwédi Cycle, relates to the great Tabin Shwédi of Tonghoo and 
Pega himself, and the contemporary subordinate dynasty of Prome in the XVIth Cen: | 
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Group V., or the Bayin Naung Cycle, relates to even later-dates connected with Baying 
Naung of Pegu and Ava and his successors of the Ava-Pegu dynasty (1581-1751) in the X VIth and 
A Vilth Cent. 

I would draw special attention te the exceedingly modern nature of many of 
these stories, The centuries B.C. and the VIiIth and even the XIth Cent, A, D., might be 
legitimate dates for legendary stories of spirits ; but the bulk of these tales belong to the period con- 
tained betwwen the XIIth and XVIth Cent. A, D. so late a date as 15.8 being well anthenticated for 
ane story, and the still later date of abont 1620 being hardly doubtfal for another. Even so recent a 
Conqueror a# Tabin Shwéd!, reigning from 1580 to 1550, during the reign of our own King Henry 
VITIth, and wall known to the earlier European settlers in Regu, who.sctually fought for and against 
_ him in considerable numbers, is himself a prominent Nat. 

(To be continued, } 





EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIliva 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
BY EC, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, 116) 
1788. — No. II. 
Foat Wittiam, 16th July, 1760." Read the following Letter and its Enclosure from Captain Blair. 
Capt. Blair, l4th July. 
To Edward Hay, Esgr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — The Right Honourable the Governor General having been pleased to Communicate to me 
the Distination of the Ranger and the Viper, I Conceive it a Daty ineumbent on Me to Make Such 
propositions as may have my tendency to forward the wishes of Government, under this idea, I have the 
honour to melose you for his Lordships mspection, a List of sach People and Stores as the Ranger will 
be capable of Carrying and which will be highly useful on the first establishing the New Settlement, 
Shonkl his Lordship Approve the List, and be pleased to Authorize me I shall take the Nevessary 
Measures to procure the Artificers at a Short Notice and Collect the Stores, Provisions, and Grain. 

Was his Lordship resolved to Colonize it I should beg leave to recommend that some People 
Might be sent for from the Malay Coast who are particularly dexterous in clearing an uneultivated 
Conntry, Those I particularly allude to, are known by the name of Oran Lauta, who are a quict 
inoffensive people, Isborions, and Capable of that great variety of work, which Occurs in a New 
Settlement, they ore excellent Fishermen, are very conversant in the qualities and uses of Trees, 
they Cut them down and transport them with great address, and occasionally Convert them into 
Plank, by splitting and dubbing them, they aleo understand cultivation, and they construct their 
Prows, Canoos and houses with great Neatness. There are small Colonys of these People on 
different Parts of the Peninsula: their Manners Customes and Religion are entirely Different from 
the Malays, and live always Apart except the Men who ave hired for a Certain time, T am convinced 
they may be induced to come to the new Settlement for Monthly wages, and an Assurance of being 
sent back at a specified time, and it is neazonable to Suppose, that good pay and kind treatment, 
with some Deference to their prejudices might induce them to emigrate with their familys, which 
would be a Most Valuable Acqnisition, and would be the quickest means of bringing the Conntry 
into a Btate of Cultivation. 

It ie also neceseary to inform his Lordship that the King of Savoy claims a soverignty 
over the grest Andaman and Adjacent islands, and that a Present to that Prince Might 
Procure a grant, which would evade the force of any possible claims that may be made by the French 


or other Nations of prier possession, 
Calcutta, I have the honor to be, etea., 
July 14th, 1789, (Signed) Archibald Blair, 





8 On 19th Aug, 1789 Hyd wrote to the Council giving hiv opinion of the specimens (vegetable and mineral) 
which Blair brought from the Andamans. 
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on board the Ranger. 
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is Te 1780. a 


He geal ed ncaa ise 

Ata Coaneil® Present 

. Earl Cornwallis, K. G., ‘Governor General, President, 
‘The Hontle. cRepee. S 


Read Letters SEE ne eae tise Ranger from the 
No. 1. Captn. Bisir, Dated 19th Novr. 1789, 


Lo. Edward, ‘lay, Esqr., Secretary to Government. 

— Be pleased to inform His Lordship in eonncil, that the Ranger arrived here September 
2Hth a the Viper October 27th. That the three first paragraphs of my instructions from Govern- 
ment being fulfilled Tam enabled to send the Ranger to the [sland Carnicobar for a Variety of useful 
Plants, Coconuta, Yams, Potatos and Stock; the fonr Latter Articles will be highly useful on the 
arrival of the squadron, particnlariy o, should there be any seorlulic Patients, 

The tincertainty of this conveyance, induces me to for lear giving a more particular detail of my 
vee cedinys, which has been successful to the full extent of my expectations, 
I have the honour to be, etea., 
(Signed) Archibald Blair. 


Mesk Redoubt,’ 
Novr, 18th, 1789. 
No. 2. Capto. Blair, Dated 7th Decr, 1789. 


I Edward Hav, Ege, Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — Be pleased to inform His Lordship in Council that since the date of my Inst, which 
arvémpany > this, that the Ranger has returned from the Tland Carnicobar with an abundant eupply 
4 Covonats, Hors. suine vame, Potato’, Pumblenose, Citrons, Lemons, Limes, Oranges, some 
Fowls ? and an excellent assirtinent of Plants. 

The Viper néw proceeds to craize for His Majestys shiys off Capo Negrais, where she will have 
an opportunity at the sane time of turning Torile on Diamond Island, ond Lieut. Roper also has 
iuistrictions to fureward this, shonkd he speak any Vessels during his creuze bound to Calcutta or 
Madrass, - 

| defer the exeention of the sixth paragraph of my instructions from Government, expecting the 
Horble. Commodore Cornwallis here soon, bat shall enter on that service towards the end of 
Jaur., shonld not His Majestys ships arrive before that period. 

T have the satisfaction to inform you that the settlement is healthy, that we have been tolerably 
supplial with a great variety of excelleat Fish, and already begin to reap the fraits of our industry 


frow the Ganlen, 
] have the honour to he, etca., 


(Signed) Archibald Blair, 
Mask Redoubt, 
the 7th Decr. 1769. 
ta Now Chatham Inland, Port Blair, a 





* Pub. Dept, Wednesday, 
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No. 3. Captn. Blair, Dated 25th Decr. 1789. 

My Lonl,—Conformableto your Lordships Orders of the 16th of September I quitted Calcutta the 
17th. During the passage hither, which was more tedious and tempestuous than I expected, by which 
I lost a great part of my stock, and a small portion of the Provisions were also damaged. TI arrived 
here the 28th of the same month, when the Artificers, Laborers, and as many as could be spared from 
the Vessel, were immediately sent to clear the Ground on the east end of Mark Isld.® towards the 
small Eminence, noticed in the Plan of that Port; finding it a very commanding situation, a 
Redoubt was begun on it, the 7th of October, 


The 14th a Partyof the Natives landed on the Island not withstanding every thing except firing 
at them, was done to prevent them, which, agreeable to your Lordships Orders I was, if possible, deter- 
mined to avoid ; but as they immediately began to plunder the Cutter, which was then hauled on shore, 
and the probability of their stricking a panic in the minds of the timid Artificers and Laborers which 
might have been attended with very unpleasant consequences, I found it necessary, to make use of some 
force to dislodge them; in the conflict one of the Sepoys was woonded, and in their flight two of the 
Natives were taken. The first, a lad of 16, was canght by the Jolly Boat, after eluding it for a consi- 
derable time, by his dexterity of swimming and diving alternately ; and after receiving « pistol Ball 
through his nose which also destroyed one of hia eyes, he had the gallantry to shoot an arrow, while 
swiming, at the person who inhumanly wounded him. After another was caught I stopped all further 
pursuit. By the most tender treatment of the two Priseners, they in a few days eat whatever was given 
them and seemed as well reconciled to the seclusion from theiz friends as could be expected : the young- 
est, once attempted his escape but was canght before he got into the water, Asa means of gaining a 
knowledge of their language and customs I determined to keep them till the arrival of the commanding 
Officer of His Majesty’s Squadron. 


The 25 of October judging the Redoubt to be tenable against any incursions which the Natives 


might make, the British Colours were hoisted on it, and saluted by the Ranger, which was returned 
with three Volleys by the garrison. 


The Viper arrived the 27th by which Vessel I received intimation from the Secretary to Govern- : 
ment, that I might expect His Majesty's Squadron here in Novr. or December, A working Party 


from that vessel waa employed, to clear the most convenient watering Place and excavate a small reser- 
voir for the convenience of the Kings Ships, 





By November 19 having « sufficient number of the Rangers Guns mounted in the Redonbt, for 
ite defence, alao the People and stores housed ; I judged it expedient and agreeable to the spirit of your 
Instractions, to dispatch the Ranger, to the Island Carnicobar, for Plants, Coconnts, stock and snch 
Vegitables as that Island affords; she returned here December 4th with an abundant supply of most 
of the Articles that I expected, and two chinese gardeners, who are employed i eultivati 
Se ployed in cultivating « spot for s 

December 7th I dispatched the Viper to cruize off Cape Negrais, for His Majestys Ships, and to 


remain on that station ten days, or until as many Turtle were turned on 
could conveniently carry, and then return here for furt! Diamond Island aa she 


having left that place, two days previous to her departure I immediate) a“ ; 
erujze off this Port, for the Commodore and conduct Him in. dispatched the Ranger to 


she Honble. Commodore Cornwallis, with His Majestys ships Perseverance and 


Ariel arrived the 19th instant, since which period I have acted his een 
every assistance and information within my power. under hi Orders, and given Him 


From the Commodore I had the honor further Tn ae 
which I shall strictly sttond to. to receive. your Tnstruction:. dated Novr. 28th. 


OS 
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It gives me unspeakable satisfaction to perceive that the Honble. the Commodore and the 
Captains under his command, consider this admirable Port, fully equal to what it has been represented 
in my Report to your Lordships. 

Since my arrival I have bestowed considerable attention to the cultivation of a Garden, which 
already fully proves the productive qualities of the soil. 

In consequence of your Lordships last Instructions and the acquiescence of the Commodore, 
I inclose an account of the quantity of Provisions necessary for the number of Natives of this Establish- 
ment, for six months, on the departure of the Ranger, which I expect will be tomorrow, there will be 
left in store Provision for two months and a half, which induces me to recommend the utmost dispateh 
to Lieut. wales, who will conduct the Ranger to Caleutta, whose abilities are fully equal to the charge, 
I must also beg leave to express my intire approbation of the conduct of Lieut. Thomas and 
Mr.‘John Roberts, The state of health of Mr. Leuis the surgeon, which has suffered from his 
jate indifferent lodging, makes it necessary for him to proceed to Calcutta, and it also induces me to 
send the sick in that Vessel; his ability and strict attention to the Patients on shore and on board 
both Vessels deserve my warmest acknowledgements, 

I have the honor to be, etca., 
(Signed) Archibald Balir [Blair]. 

Chatham Island, 

the 25th Decr. 1789. 

Ordered that the Indents presented for the Supplies required at the Andaman Islands, be passed, 
and that the several Articles be provided as soon as possible, 


Bead a Letter from tho Marine Pay Master. 


To Edward Hay, Esqr., secretary to the Government. 


Sir, — He pleased to obtain me an order on the Treasury for Sicea Rapees Twenty Thousand, to 
enable me to comply with Lieutt. Wales's Indents for Stores and Provisions for the Ranger, and 
to iene two months impress to the Commanders, Officers and Crues of the Lord Cornwallis and 


Juno, Pilot Bchooners Ordered on foreign Service. 


] am, etea., 
(Signed) J. Price, Marine Paymaster. 
Fort William, 
Marine Pay Master (Office, 
the 3rd Feby. 1790. 


Agreed that an Order on the Treasury be issued, in favour of the Marine Pay Master, to the 
Amount of 8a, Rs, 20,000 for the Berviees specifyed in his application. 


1780. — Ho. II, 


Fort William, 19th Febrnary, 1790, Agreed that the Secretary be directed to write the 
following Letter to Lieut. Blair, on Duty at the Andaman Islands, 


Capt. Blsir, 19th Febry. 1700. 


To Lieut. Archibald Blair, on Service at the Andaman Islands. Sir, — I was favored on the 31st 
of last Month, upon the Arrival of the Ranger Snow at this Presidency, with your Letters of the 
19th November and 7th of December which were laid before the Governor General in Council, who 
has directed me to acknowledge, at the same time the Receipt of your address to his Lordship of the 
25th of the month last mentioned. 
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The Board direct me to express their Satisfaction with the Report you have sent of the Healthi- 
wess of the new Settlement at the Andamans and the Progress you have made in cultivating the 
Ground. | 

His Lordship does not think it necessary st present to furnish you with any new instructions, 
depending upon your attention to those alresdy given you and confident that every proper Step will be 
taken on your part to conciliate the Natives and the Company's possession of the Islands, and to provide 
for the increase of the Agriculture, but his Lordship has thought it important that the Ranger should 
retara £0 you, a8 Soon a6 possible with the Supplies required in your Indent, according to the enclosed 
List, in addition to which I further transmit to you the Note of the Sums paid by the Marine Pay- 
master to the officers of the Vessell. Sin 

His Lordship is pleased with the approbation you have expressed of the condict of Lieut. 
Thomas and Mr. John Roberts and of Mr. Lewes, the Surgion whose ill State of Health preventing his \“ 
return to the Andamans, Mr. Alexander Gibb has been appointed to Supply his Place and proceeds _ 
to this Station in the Ranger now dispatcbed Copy of the Orders to Lieut, Wales is enclosed. te 


Tam, etc. 
Fort William, 
The 19th February, 1790. 


1780. a No. IIt. 


Fort William, 19th March, 1790, Ordered that the following Letter be written to Lieut. Blair 
by the Secretary. — 


To Lieut. Archibald Blair—on Service at the Andamans. Sir, — His Majesty’s Sloop 
Atalanta being on her departure from hence to the Andaman Islands, I transmit to you by this 
conveyance a Duplicate of my Letter Dated the 19th Ul. 


The Commodore of his Majesty’s Squadron having requested that Tools!® may be sent down 
for the use of the Squadron, these have been farnished, and put on board the Atalanta His 


instructed to point out the most proper Places according to the extent of the Place which the 
Governor General in Council may chuse at present to adopt, His Lordship has desired Me to say 
that this extent should be calculated by the wants of the Ships that may be at the Island, or expected 
during the Season. 


Fort William, 
19th March, 1790. 


Fort William, 31st March 1790. 


The Secretary Acquaints the Board that Messrs. Bayne, Colvins and Bayett have Applied to 
him for an Unier for Payment of the Allowances due to the Estate of Mr. Lewis who waa Surgeon at 
the Andamans. 

The Allowance to be paid to Mr. Lewis not having been fixed at the Time of his Appointment 
which was ordered on the 5th of last September the Board now determine that the Amount shall be 
regulated by the Sum allowed to the Surgeon at Prince of Wales Iceland. 

Ordered that the Civil Paymaster be directed to pay the same from the 5th of September to the 
Day on which Mr. Lewis returned in the Ranger from the Andamans. 


Pelling Azes ee et i one 


I am, ete. 


1780. — No. Iv. 


» ou wee aes ore ~ Ww 
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Fort William, 23rd April 1790. 

Bead a Letter from Lieutenant Blair, at the Andaman Islands 
[dated 7th April, 1790). 
To Edward Hay, Esqr., Sccretary to the Government. 

Sir, — Be pleased to inform the Right Honorable the Governor General in Council, that I am at 
present engaged on a Survey of the east Coast of the great Andaman and that I intend to 
prosecute itas far as the north extremity of the Island, and down to Interview Island on the west 
Coast, if the westher will permit, The Viper will than be dispatched for Calcutta, to bring a supply 
of Provisions which the late increase of the Establishment by the Ranger makes necessary. 

Should any Discovery be Made from the present period until the Viper is dispatched worthy the 
immediate attention of Government I shall not fail in communicating it; at present it would be 
retagding the Service unnecessarily to give a detailed Aceount of what has been done since I left 
Chatham Island, as Captain Kyd has been engaged in the same pursuits and now proceeds direct for 


Calcutta, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most Obedient humble Servant, 


(Signed) Archibald Blair. 
Honble. Companys Snow Ranger In the Entrance of an Inlet in Latd. 13° 19 N.10 
April 7, 1790. 


Fort William, 30th April 1790. 

Read Letters from Captain Blair, received on the 28th Instant. 
No. 1. Captain Blair, 13th April 1790. 

My Lord, —I was honored with your Lordships Orders of February 19th from your Secretary 
by the Ranger, which arrived at Port Cornwallis'® the 8th Ultimo; that Vessel also brought 
Supply of Provisions for six Months, for the Original Establishment, which Arrived in good Order. 

As your Lordship has been pleased to send an increase of fifty four men it becomes a necessary 
measure to enlarge the Stock of Provisions, for which purpose I now dispatch the Viper and inclose an 
Indent for such species of Provision, as it would be difficult to procure in this Neighbourhood the bad 
State of the Hull of that Vessel is another inducement, to send her to Calcutta for repair. Her 
return hither in the S. W. Monsoon, will prove the possibility and the time Requisite to make a 
passage during that Season. 

Having instracted Lieutenant Wales to carry on the most Necessary work, I Jeft Port Cornwallis 
the 18th Ultimo to Prosecute the Survey of the Island, and wrote your Secretary the 7th instant by 
Captain Kyd who accompanyed me to the Place, where that letter was dated. Since the Departure of 
Captain Kyd I have made « cursory Survey of North East Harbour,!™ of which I have the 
honour to send your Lordship a Plan, its situation, and being in the vicinity of plenty of good fresh 
water, its capacity, Safety, and the appearance of the Neighbouring Country all tend to make it an 
Object desiring your Lordship’s consideration. 

The Advanced State of the season renders it improper to detain the Viper longer on this coast, 
and also induces me to return to Port Cornwallis by the same rout, to make some Observations at the 
North end of the Island, and to reexamine Dilligent Strait, this, with what has been already done, 
will enable me to make » tolorable correct General Chart of the whole Island and its dependances, 
which I shall transmit to your Lordship as soon as possible. 

On my return to Port Cornwallis, I shall proceed or dispatch the Ranger to Prince of Wales 
Teland, where » supply of Rice can be procured, and some of those useful People, Oran Leute, may 

'* The present Port Corawallis. > 1, ¢., the present Port Blair, 
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also be prevailed on to accompany me, for Monthly Wages, a measure Your Lordship recommends in 
your Instructions to me of September 4th, 1789. 

The Natives have been perfectly inoffensive at Port Cornwallis (except in One trifling instance) 
since the departure of the Commodore, they still avoid intercourse with us, but a little more experience 
*ill convince them of our good intentions and Remove their deep-rooted prejudices. 

One of His Majestys Sloops was provided with a Spar for » topmast for trial and since their 
departure I have discovered that Pune is in great abundance and seeme of excellent quality, which 1 
the timber most used for Masts in India. 


I am happy to inform your Lordship that the general behaviour has been so good that I have 
enly had occasion to inflict one slight Punishment since our first Settlement. 

1 beg leave to assure your Lordship, that my constant endeavours shall be used to fulfill the wishes 
vf Government in the Surveying Branch as well as the clearing and cultivation of the Ground; the 
trials in the latter warrant me in asserting that the Island will be very productive in Grain and Vegi- 
tables, 








I have the honor to be. etes., 
(Signed) Archibald Blair. 
Interview Island, 


April 13th, 1790. 


Ordered that the Plan sent by Captain Blair of the North East Harbour at the Andamans i 
deposited in the Office. 


The Secretary reports that Orders have been sent to the Master Attendant to have the Viper 
Surveyed. and that such Repairs as are necessary to this Vessel] should be completed without Loss of 
Time. 

No. 2. Captn. Blair, 14th April 1790. 
To Edward Har, Esgr., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — Be pleased to inform the Right Honble. the Governor General in Council, that the 

Provisions specified in the enclosed Indent together with the Stock in Store at the Settlement, and 


what I shall be able to procure from Prince of Wales Island, will be sufficient for the Consumption 
of the Establishment to the end of October. 


I am, etca., 
(Signed) Archibald Blsir. 
April 14th, 1790. 


An Indent for Provisions for the Natives of the Establishment of Port Cornwallis -— 


Ghee tie aee ne Aa? -. 34 ditto 
Salt ve nn ade op o» $84 ditto 
(8) Archibald ‘ 
Interview Island, ager ayre 
April 13th, 1790. 


The Secretary reports that a Copy of this Indent has been sent to the Natal Store Keeper 
with Directions to Supply the articles therein mentioned. 
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Fort William, 19th May 1790. 
Read the following Letter from Ideutenant Blair st the Andamana 
{dated 22nd April 1790}. 


To the Right Honorable Charles Earl Cornwallis, K. G., Governor General, etea., in Council, 

My Lord, —1I did myself the honor to write your Lonlship from Interview Island ly the 
Viper which was Dispatched from thence the 13th instant to Caleutta for a Supply of Provisions, 

On my return hither I found His Majesty's Sloop Atalanta Captain Delgarno and from 
him I received Orders from your Secretary which I shall strictly attond to. 

Lieutenant Wales who I had left in my absence informed me of the loss of Our four Fishermen 
the Srl Instant. The 6th two of the Bodys were found, with evident marks of inhoman barbarit 7 
having been exercised in putting them to death, and [ am affraid my Lord, they are not the firet 
Victims who have suffered by those barbarous Savages. Before there were only Suspicions, 
but now too certain proofs of their inhuman cruelty. 

T am happy to inform your Lordship that this unfortunate Event, bas not depressed the Syirita 
of the Settlement so much as might have been expected, but it will cireumeribe our operations as a 
greater degree of cantion will be necessary, 

I propose to dispatch Lieutenant Wales with the Ranger to Prince of Wales Island for a Supply 
of Rice, but shall detain her some days after the departure of the Atalanta and postpone that Service 
shoalil any Visible alteration take place in the disposition of the Natives, 

Iam with great Respect, ctea,, 
(Signed) Archibald Blair. 
Chatham Island, 


22d. April 1760. 
1790. — No. VIII. 


Bange IIT. 55. 

Fort William, 30th Jane 1790. 

The following Letter was written on the 26th Instant to Lieutenant Blair. 
To Lieutenant Blair at the Andaman Islands. 

Sir, — Your Letters of the 7th, 13th, 14th and 22nd of April have been laid before Giovernment, 
and I have received their Orders to reply to those Parts of them that require an Answer. 

13th April. 

The Viper which now returns to you arrived here on the 28th April. The repair that «he wanted 
has been given to her, and she takes the several Articles that were desired by your Indent. 

The Sketch which you mention to have sent, of your Survey of the North Kast Harbour of 
Andaman was received, and if any Observations or Instructions should be thomght necessary in 
consequence of it, you will have them in Course. Your General Chart of the whole [skind will be 
acceptable, and the Board depend on your fnraishing them with it as soon as yon have had Irisare to 
complent it. 

_ Tt is wished that you should send round to Bengal when an opportanity offers a specumen of the 
Poon Wood, fit for Masts, which You notice to be in abundance on the Island, that some judgement 
may be formed of its Quality compared with that of Timber of the same species, that is procurable in 
other parts of India, 


The Provisions specified in the Indent, forwarded in this Letter have been pat on board the Viper. 
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The Governor General in Council was concerned to hear of the loss of the four fishermen, who had 
been sent round from Bengal. You would of course consider whither some marked notice of such 
Barbarity exercised by the Natives of the Islands upen these inoffensive People mightnot be of 
general use to our establishment at the Andamans, by preventing similar acts of Savage violence in 
future and affording Confidence to the new Settlers in their Security, But in this ease his Lordship 
relies on your doing the best that a General View of circumstances in ourpresent situation at the place, 
Hwy point out. ; 

Particulars of the advances mate en account of the Viper and a list of the Articles provided for 
the use of the Vessel ac well as for the supply of your Establishment are enclosed. with a Copy of the 
sailing Orders given to Lieutenant Roper. 


Fort William, 
28th June 1790. 


The following is a Copy of the Aceount that was sent with the above Letter :— 
Stores supplied for the out fit of the Snow Viper Bombay Cruizer Lieutenant George 
Roper Commmander.in the Months of May and June 1790, 
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Europe Rope ane 
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Europe Ratling aes 


Turpentine Oil ... ar 
Europe Shieves and Pins 

» Linseed Oil 
Yellow Ouker 2.0... 
White Lead 
Red Oaker ves 
Europe hand Lines 
Horn Lanthorns 
Europe Twine ... 

Single Blocks... 


Double Do. 
Spanyarn 
Paint Brushes ... 
Europe Log Lines 
Do. double Bunting 
(lass Binnacle Lampe ... 


Hali Hour Glasses... 


16 
5 
10 


Do. 
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Sheathing Boards ae 
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China Damer ... av sup 
Jarre] Planks... at 
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Provision Stores aupplied the Viper Cruizer, 

Balt Beef  .., wy vp site oe Pierce: 
Do. Park“ .; vee mae rae sas 
itom 2 half Leagwers ... 
Coarse Rice... aus dsr 
Fine Do. 
Do. Doll... irs 
Do. Ghie 
Coarse Ditto ... oad aks 
Oil 
Cocoanut Oil ... 
Course Cotton Thread... al 
Soops ... eae eee se aes “se 
Dry fish ea — os aes op 
Biscuit fine ,., “9s on os re 

Do, Gomme ice ps cee aes 
Split firewood ... mae aoa ey as 
Half Leagoers ... ee ee 
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Duppers ese eee oes 
Packed Jars... ose oes See teu seq 7 
Salt vee oe eee 
Bread Casks ... ose ove ove soe eos 5 


Military Stores supplied by Colonel Deure 
Commissary for the Viper Cruiser, 


Grape Shot for 3 ps, do. .., 


Cannon Powder,,, 


S13 


Funnel Cartridge for “Do. .,, 
Musket Cartridges —,,. “be oe + Barr 
’ Fuzee Ditto ren ~ ees 
Cartridge Cases for 3 ps. do. .,. 
- Billy Pouches .. eos bee 


8. 0 BO *es, ‘oe 





Cotton Match .,, ove vee § md. 
Cartridge Paper a Oe § Ream 
Cutlasses eos wee cee (yp eee oo 6 
Pole Axes. eee eee coe +08 6 
Fuzees... ose eve eee ° ‘ 2 
Rowtee... ove eee ese “ : 1 
Bell Tent ees vee o00 ope me 1 


One Medicine Chest refitted, 


Provision Stores sent on the Viper for the wae 
of the Natires on the Establishment at 
Port Cornwallis. 


Cogrse Doll, sas 


Do. Ghee ... . eee : ai) Baas 
Sak... ose al eae . at ee ‘sone 
Gupny Bogs ww, Se 67 
Packed Jars... Se e Py ee 
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Europe Marlines -e 
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Europe Single Blocks... 
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Double ee nn 
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Country Topsail Sheet Blocks 


Hambro Lines... 
Pump Spears... .,. 
Pump Boxes .... s+. 
Brass Hinges ... ays 
Europe Deep Sea Lines 
Padlocks Pr iid oF 
Brass Box Compasses .., 
Red Boise 83... 
Leather Buckets oh 
Iron Bcrewa ... 4. 
Gunay Bags 4. ik 
Sewing Needles om 
Bes Wax www 
Fishing Net ... ... 
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Vaintstone and Mullar ,,. 

Steclyard and Pea 

Copper Pots with Covers of sizes 
Do, Dishes ... a 


Frying Pans 


Vank Bucket 


Copper Teakettle | 
Fishing Lines of Sizes ... 
Palm Irons 
Plane Trons 
Hand Bills 
Boat Anchor... 
Pish Hooks 
Speaking Trampet ann oes 
Green Paint 


Black Ditto™ __. — 


(To be continued, ) 
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ETYMOLOGY OF THE Worp PINDHARI. 
THE object of these notes ig to bring forward a 
new derivation of the word Pindhari for the 
consideration of the learned. At first I thought 
my ‘solation waa a final one, bat aa I have con- 
tinued my enquiries I have gradually lost that 
feeling of certainty, 


ing on the resnita of my own research, 1 
must first clear the ground by showing the weak- 
neas of the etymologies hitherto proposed, 


Under Pindarry, Bir H. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
p. 638, says: —"“The etymology of the word is 1 
obscure.” Of that fact there ean be little or no 
doubt. We may pass by with a amile, ag Yule 
does, Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s attempt, History 
the Political Transzctions, Vol.-L. P- 36, to connect 


11 (The remainder of the List refers only to what Upped for 


already entered above, ] 


and I now offer itasavery | 
plausible answer to the problem, Before enter- | 


of | 





MISCELLANEA, 


the word with the Pandoor of Campbell's lines 
in the “Pleasures of Hope :" 

“When leagued Oppression pour'd to North- 
erm Ware” 

“Her whisker'd pandoors and her fierce 
hussars,"’ 

Yule offers three solutions, two of which he 

and the third “a 


let.—From pendha, a drink for cattle and | 
men prepared from holeug sorghum, the 
allusion being to the dissolute drunken 
habite of the men, 

2nd.—From pendha, a bundle’ of straw, and 

hare, one who takes, the men having been 

originally collectors of forage. 


the Viper Cruizer apd mentions only thore items 
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Jrd.— From pind para, te follow. to stick 

To these may be added, 

4th, — “The term was taken from the Keder 
race.”” 


ih. —"“Pindéra (piad, lumpof frod, dr, 
bringer), a plonderer, a pillager (among 
the Marithis)” 

The first of these derivations is fornded ona 
note in Sir John Maleolm’s Central India, 3rd 
edition, Vol. I. p, 433, and although vouched for by 
Karim EhaAn, Pindhari, it seems to me one of 
those popular half-jocular derivations, with which 
natives of India so rvadily stave olf enquiry on a 
subject of which they know nothing. This deriva- 
tion is also accepted by the Madrus Manual of 
Adwinistration, Vol. 11. p. 654, under Pindarry, 
As to the seed or grain referred to, from which a 
drink is made, may it not be the indigofera lini- 
folia (Retz), which according to the Imperial 


Institute Journai for 1893, p. 341, is called pan- | 
dhari pati in Bombay and pandhi in Nasik ? | 


The seed is said to be eaten in time of searcity 
aod famine. 

The second explanation is found in H. H. Wil- 
son's Glossary of Indiaw Terms, p 414, under 
Pendhdrd» He alleges of a plausible etymology, 
on the strength of the Mardth4 spelling, that 
the word is most probably from peadiui, a bundle 


of grasa, and hérd, one who takes. The justifi- | 


eation for this analysis is, that originally the 
Pindéri marauders or plunderers were nothing 
more than coHectora of forage attached to an 
army. 

The third suggestion thrown out by Sir H. Yule 
is even more fanciful than the other two, which 


are, as we have just seen, very fantastic, and hard. — 


ly more than, as Profeagor Wilson himself says, 
“plausible conjectures.” Thus it is quite evident 
that he, for one, was very little impressed by 
Earim Khin's idea of connecting the word with 
pendhd, an intoxicating drink. The fifth entry, 
which is Mr. Shakespear's version, Dictionary, 


Hindustani and English, column 555, is even less | 


worthy of acceptation, for it involves the hybrid 
result of joining on a Persian affix drd to a 
purely Sanskrit root pind; and moreover ignores 
the real MarfithA form of the word, which is 
Pendhdrf, see Baba Padmanji’s Compendium of 
Moleeworth's Dictionary, p.354. In short, it is 


no more than idle guessing of no scientific value, | 


about on a par with Zephaniah Holwell's deriva- 
tion of begam, the Turkish feminine of bey, a 
lord, said by him to be from Be, without, gham, 


grief. 


MISCELLANEA. 











| 1885, Vol. IIT. p. 21, that Pindari or Pindha 


——— 
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We come now to the fourth entry on our list. 
It is asserted, without any doubts or reservations, 
by Dr. Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, edition of 
ri 
comes from the uame of the Badar tribe. “ Lt iy 
from thia race, the Bandsra Wantu of the 
Telag, thatthe name Pindara comes.” I bey 
leave to doubt thiy, 


As to the first half of the matter there is no 
doubt ; it is quite clear that there was and is a 
Belar race. According to Hunter, Gazetlesr 
af India, they ure fouad in Chitaldrag of Maisdr, 
Vol LIL. p. 423, andare the rulers of a emall state, 
Sanddr, in the west of the Ballirt district, Vol. 
X11. p. 208; they also ruled formérly at Shorapur, 
# tributary state now absorbed into and forming 
the south-west corner of the Nizam’‘s territory, 
Vol XIE. p. 423. There is much about the Shora- 
pur Bedars, aceording to Hunter, in Meadows 
Taylor's Story of my Life, Ind edition, pp. 210, 211. 
The Census of 184], Crasna of India, Vol. XITI. 
p. 305, shows that there were 52,387 Bedars in 
the Madras Presidency, deseribed ag “ formerly 
hunters and soldiers, und it is thia caste which 
formed a considerable and valuable contingent to 
the armies of Hyderand Tippu.” In 18), Willmott 
and Syed Hovaain, Mistorical and Descriptive 
Sketch of the Nizam*s Dominions, Vol. I. pp. 333, 
J41, there were 121,803 Bedar (Beydar) in the 
ShorApur, Riichdr, and Lingsigar districts of the 
Nizim's Dominions, 

There are many references to these Bedars in 
native histories. They are mentioned often by 
Khifi Khin, and the celebrated rulers of Sagar, 
Pem Niyak and Pariyi Nayak, were of that onste. 
Rim Singh Munshi'a Gulshan-1.'ajdih (Letters 
of Nigim-ul-mulk compiled about 1161 H. (1748), 
British Museum Addl, MSS. No. 26,246, ful, 63h, 
names this tribe when writing of an attack on 
Atndr, a hill fort some twenty-five miles west of 
Gulbargah (in the Nizam's Territory). In the 
Moa, isir-ul-umard, Vol, I. p, 557, under Husdm- 
ad-din Khin, we find that in the reign of Bahé- 
dur Shih (177-1712) the Bedars (spelt with a 
Hindi d) gave trouble in Udgir (in the Nixam's 
Territory, about 110 miles N.-W. of Haidaribid 
(Willmott and 8. Hoosain, Vol. II. p. 736). 

But my objection to accepting Bedaras the 
origin of the word Pindari or Pindhari seems to 
me quite unanswerable. So far back aa 1748 
Ifind both words, Bedar and Pindhari, used in 
one sentence by Rim Singh Munshi in the work 
already referred to. The passageis on fol. 6) — 
" Mufs'ddu-i-Bedar wa Bedgar wa Pindharhd, 4p ly 
tu makda [i,¢., Atndr) nd wigdyah-i-yhdd sdkhteh, 
“ The turbulent men of the Bedar and Bedgar and 
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Pandbars have made this place into their refage.” 
If the two names were in use side by side, bat 
applied to different bodies of men, how could the 
one word have beon derived from the other ? 


Balfour's authority, so far as he quotes any, 
is Coleman, which I take to be C. Coleman's 
Mythology of the Hindus, 4to, 1832, wherein 
on p. 203 we are in turn referred to a work 
Origin of the Pindaries. This I identify with 
Origin of the Pindariea by an Officer of the 
H. E. I. Co.'s Service, 8vo, London, 1818. The 
relevant passage is on p. 118, but the author 
throws no light on the meaning of the name, and 
the extent of his historical research is seen when 
he attributes to Muhammad Qisim, Firishtab, 
who died in 1623 at the very latest, statements 
«bout the Dakhin wars of ‘Alamgir between 1680 
and 1707. In reality he is quoting Bhim Sen’s 
Nuskheh-i-dilkeshd through Jonathan Scott's 
History of Dekkan without naming his authority. 


T come now tothe solution that I hare to 
bring forward. It is in short that the word Pin- 
dari (or more strictly Pandhari) comes from 
& place or region called Pandhar or Pandhar. 
The word has been formed by adding to this 
place-name the yde-niabef, or the y of connec. 
tion. Thus the word would mean, according to 
me, “a man belonging to or coming from the 
region called Pandhir” To prove my case I must 
make out two things, Ist, that there is or wasa 
region known as Pandhir; tndly, that the Pin. 
dbari marauders had some special connection 
with such a region. 


First then for the evidence as to a place called 
Pandhair. From Bhim Sen, Nuskhah-i-dilkushd, 
British Museum, Oriental MS. No. 23, ful. 162a, 
when describing the march in 1707 of ‘Alamgir’s 
son, A‘zam Shih from Ahmadnagar to Agrub, 
we learn that Chin Qilich Khan (afterwards 
Nizim-ul-mulk) stopped behind in Burbinpar, wa 
Muhewmmad Amtu Khdn az Pdadhér Sardr ikhtindr 
namidah, nazd Chtn Qiltch Khan raft, “And Mhd. 
Amin Khan absconded from Pindhir end 
returned toC.Q. Kh” Thé next stage arrived 
at by the army was the pass of Témri, north of 
Handiy& on the Narbad. Thus this Pindhar 
must lie somewhere between Burhfnpur and 
Handiyé. Again Kamwar Khin, Taskirah.;- 
saldtin-i-chaghtaiyah, referring to the same 
event, says “wa az mansil-i-Péndhdr, kih shash 
kuroh az Burhdnpur Sdgilah darad, “ Ana from 
the stage of P&ndhir which lies six kos from 
Burbénpur.” Kim R&j also, A‘zam-ul-harbd, fol. 
95b, under date of 23rd Muharram N19 H (25th 
April 707) informa us that Ro Dalpat, Bundela, 
was told off to see in person to passing the carts 





and baggage through the defiles of Pandhar. All 
three writers, Bhim Sen, Kimwar Khan and Kim 
RAj were with A‘zam Shah's army. « 


We have another citation to make from KAm- 
war Khin under the date of the 13th Sha‘bin 
1132.11. (19th June 1720) where the locality of the 
battle between Nigim-ul-mulk and Sayyad Diid- 
war‘All Khin is given as the Kohistdn-i-Pdudhdr, 
“the hill-country of Pindbar.” Mirzé Mubam- 
mad, Turikh-i-Muhammadt (year 1132 H.) says 
Dilawar ‘Alf Khin was killed at the village of 
Paudhér in Khindesh. Other sites for the contest 
are Ratnpurin the Makrie territory | Khaft Khan, 
Vol. IL p. 875), Qusbah Khandwa (Rustam 
‘All, Tirtkh-i-Hindé, fol. 2406), and Husainpu: 
(Tirtkh~i-Muzofart, my copy, p. 181, and the 
Asiatic Miscellany, Caleutta, 1785, Vol. I. p, $2 
These places are all to the north or orth ea 
of Burbinpur, between it and the ‘Narbadd, and 
therefore in the region that Tsay was called 
Pandhar. 98 ee 

Next as to modern evidence of the name Pan- 
dhdr, which is unfortunately rather hard to find. 
Tt does not appear on the map attached to the Cen- 
tral Provinces Gasetteer, nor is it on the map of 
the Central Provinces, scale 16 miles = one inch, 
corrected up to 1872; while Sheet No.8 of the 
Revenve Survey, on which the name to 
appear, does not seem to have been issued. on 
the Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 54, there is a Pandhir 
river flowing from north-west to south-east and 
entering the Tapti opposi tat 
on the G.I, P. Railway, This place is east of 
Asfrgarh and about 114 miles N.-E. of Burbén- 
pur, On the river is a place marked Garht, 
and possibly it also may have been called for- 
merly Pandhir. There is also a Puckee Paundar 
on Sheet No. 6 of a map of the Rijputinah States 
issued bythe Government of India in 1859. This 
village lies 17 to 20 miles N_-E. of Burhanpur. 


Having adduced what is, I hope, satisfactory 
i that a place or region existed between 
Burbinpur and Handiyd on the Narbad&, known 
in the 18th century by the name of Pandhir; 







HK. T. Prinsep, Vol. 1. p. 36, says that in 1704 
the Pindharis obtained lands in the valley of 
the NarbadA. Barun, Pindhiri, died at Asirgarh 
(some 16 miles north of Burhinp 
1800, and afterwards 


in the 


May, 1990] 
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Narbadé. In Summary of the Makratta ond 
Pindares London, 1820, p99, 
we read: “To the right of a pagoda on the 
opposite side of the river to Handiy& lies the 

or estate of Cheetoo,a cele- 
brated leader of the Pindaries."" Under “ Nimfr,” 
the Ceatral Prop es Gazetteer, p. 330, has “The 
Pindharis may in fact be said to have been_at 
home in Nimar.” Their chief camps were in the 
dense wilds of Handiya, between the Narbada and 
the Vindhya range. In other words, their home 
was in the country that I say was called Pandhir. 

A curious fact is the appearance of Pindhari as 
® caste name in the Census of 1891, both in Bom. 
hay and the Central Provinces. Tu the former they 
“ee carriera; in ag ae as earth- 
workers stone-dressers. In Bombay they 
number 1,022, thus distributed (Ceneus, VIIL pp. 
219, 230, 239); 

Deccan — 539 — Nearly all in KbAndesh and 
Nasik. 





Konkan — 4 — Allin Kinaya, 
Karndta — 279 — All Mabomedans, 230 in Bija- 
pur. 


In the Central Provinces (Vol. XII. pp. 162, 
163), there are 397, of whom bid has 
233, B&lighit, 110, and Niméar only 2. 

A few words remain to be said as to the ear- 
liest proved use ofthe word Pindhari in native 
histories and in Anglo-Indian works. J cannot 
say that ander this head my investigation is cx- 
haustive ; bat I put on record what I have found. 
Yule’s earliest instance, p. 439, ia 1706-7, from Jo- 
nathan Scott's History of Dekkan (Shrewsbury, 
1794, two vols, $to). The original passage is in 
the Nuskhah-i-dilkushd by Bhim Sen, a Kayath 
of Burbinpur, Scott's Boondecla Officer, who 
finished his book im 1120 H. (1708). But what if 
this author never used tho.word ? By a strange 
coincidence, the very copy employed by Jonathan 
Scott is now in the British Museum, MS. Oriental, 
No, 23. On turning to the passage, fol. 156b, I 
find Peda, Bajar, 9% 152) , that isto say, a proper 
name with an epithet, Pedd, the Bedar, a well- 
known man of the period, and not the word 
Pindara or Pinderreh at all; while on fol. 158a, 
US3y , Pedya, is quite plain. This instance, then, 
must be rejected as founded on mistaken read. 
ngs. I suspect the same would turn out to be 
the case with the next, if I bad access to the 


SS ee ee 


! With reference to the donbt that I have expressed 
ss to the usa of the word Pindar in the text of the 


edition (Bombay, 137 H., 1889) I find 
the word Pinddrah is employed, Bat Yule gives as the 


MISCELLANEA, 
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text of the Nishdn-i-Haidarf, but unfor- 
tunately T have no copy at my command! 


Tn the Ma,dpir-i-dlamgtt, written in 1122 H. 
(1711) I find (edition Bibl. Ind. p- 506), under 
the year 1116 H. (1704-5) the words “ba kiimak j 
pandar, “to reinforce the Pundar,” but I doubt 


the reading and expect it onght to be y°4, Bedar, 
instead of 3°49, Pandar. But the word Pindhara 
is plainly used by Ram Singh, Munabt of NizAm- 
ul-Mulk, writing before 1161 H. (1748). His 
Gulshan-i-ajdib, B.M. Addl. MSS. No. 26, 236, 
bas on fol. 63), “ The turbulent of the Bedar and 
Bedgar and Pandhbars of that place” (fe., Atnar 
in the Nizam’s Territory). A still earlier instance 
ia perhaps found in the Tartkh i-Mulommadé, 
under the year 115 H. (1722-3). “ Sambbajt, 
Pdndhariyoh, a leading man under Rajah Sha, 
was killed at the end of the year in the sibah of 
Bidar in a fight with Chandar Sen, a leader of 
the party of the widow of Rém Rajah, uncle’s son 
of Séha." This man is not named by Grant 
Duff, and I do not know whether the epithet 
means “a native of Pindhfr” or a Pindhari in 
our modern sense. Two other writers I have 
found usiag the word, this time without doubt 
in the modern sense. In tho Mirdt-ug-sagd, B. M. 
Addl No. 6540, composed about 1179 H. ( 1765-6). 
fol. 1156, the story is told of Sendbiah’s attack 
in 1175 H. (1761-2) on Burhinpur, and in his 
army were many men “ qaum-i-lajdrah (bajdrah 7) 
kih thhd mashhir bah Panddrah wa Ddndkd 
ond, “Of the tribe of lojirah (possibly Bajdrab, 
i. ¢., Banjarah grain-carrievs) who are known by 
the names of Pandfirah and DandkA.” (The s of 
Pandirnh is entered by sdifferent pen; Dindka is 
equivalent, I presume, toDika, a dacoit, a robber. } 


In Anglo-Indisn usage the word Pindhari 
seems to have become known by 1786, the year in 
which Jonathan Scott made his translation of 
Bhim Sen's book. Yule’s quotation of 1784 from 
a vocabulary corroborates this date. Ido not find 
the word in the Index to G. W. Forrest's Bom- 
bay Selections, nor in bis three Warren Hast- 
ings volumes (1772-1785). 1f-Panddrums is the 
same word for the «ame thing then R. Orme is 
the earliest user. In his Military Transactions, 
first published in 17€3, writing of January 176%, 
he says, “and a greaternumber of foot planderera 
who are called Pandarume,” Madras reprint, 
Vol. IL. p.571. Iu his most elaborate index there 
is: no entry of either Bedar or Pindhari. 














date the year of the events recorded (1762 A. D.), whereas 
it should be more properly the year in which the Nishdn- 
i-Hoidart was written. Tt was finished on the 20th 
Shawwél 1217 H. (2nd February 1903), 
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To sum op the case for and against wy conten. 


Unless these men emigrated from Khindeoh aboug 


tion. Ifit were not for a passage in Grant Duff's | 1726 (thut is, a hundred years before 1626, the: 
History of the Mahrattas, Bombay reprint, 157, | date of G. Duff's book), their presence in the South 


I should have been ready to maintain that I bad 
proved my cage. My argument requires two 


things to make it irrefutable: (1st) a very early 


vonnection between Pandhir and the Pindbaris. 
snd) that the Pindbaris had no early home or 
settlement outside Pandliir, 
point the recorded evidence seems to go no far- 
ther back than 1794, when Sendhiah granted them 
lands in Nimir; whereas before that time the 
fame had become fixed, and bud even crept into 
Anglo-Indian vocabularies. As to the sesoad 
point, Grant Duff says, and he if anybody must_ 
hare known, that “there were a number of Pin- 
dhuris about the borders of Maharashtra and the 
Carnatic ; they cultivate land in timeof peace, and 
plouder when the country ia unsettled : they have 
wen there for some hundred years; many of them | 
-peak Hindostance and call themselves Rajpoots.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


INDIAN CHILDEEN'S BOGIES. 

Few Europeans probably know how great a 
rert bogies play in the early education of native 
children, and how deeply the fear of hawwa 
ghost) aud rat ki mah (the night's mother) sinks 
into the little hearts. So much is the ease that 
not even high education in after-life eradicates 
the terrora thas engendered." 

Guta Sivon in P, N. and Q. 1883. 


THE JANEU,ITS FORMATION AND USE. 


THE janew or sacred thread of the Hindds is | 


thus made :—The four fingers of the hand are 
closed and a thread ia wound back and front over 
them (F to represent the union of the four sacred 
elements in created things) 9 times — i e., 12 x 8, 
vr according to the octoad, common only to 
the Eastern nations and the Chinese, This 
thread forme a strand of the jamew, Three of | 
these strands are then taken together and divided 
into three parts, and these are then twisted 
to the right and made into thee threads of e!- 
strandseach. Thisiscalled anegra. Twoagras 
xo to a pane, or aggregate of six threads of six 
strands each. The janeu ie knotted together by 
a number of knots depending on the descent and 
eect of the wearer. It is worn over the left 
shoulder, which is a concession to Buddhiem, ag 
it was uriginally worn round the waist. 


In worshipping the gods. the janeu is worn over 


the left shoulder and held across the palm under | 


~ the thumb of the left hand, while the libations 
are made with the right hand forward In 
1 [Ao exact parallel is foand in the 
of education really eradicates th, 
race. — Ep.) 
i This ia a savage ™ 


As to the first | 





with the same name tends to disprove any spe- 
a place, Pandhbdr, several handreds of miles from 
their country. On the other hand, it isa very 
singular coincidence that men known as Pindha-— 
ris should have been newly settled about 1794 in 
acountry which had been known as Pandbiir for 
at least ninety years before they thus oecupied it. 
Such a mere fortuitous connection between Piin- 
dbfr and the Pindhiris is so extraordinary that 
we maycallit animpossilility. A fair inference — 
is that the region Pandhiry waa the original — 
home of the Pindharis, that they took their 
nume from it, and that grants of land between 
Borhiuprr ond Handiyi were made to them in 
what had always been their home country, namely — 
Pandhbir, pa ta 


worshipping the pifvis (anecstora) itis wornou 
the right shonlder, and the libation is made with 

the fingers. of the right hand raised higher than 
the palm, so that the water pours tothe right. 
In worshipping the Rishis the thread goes round 
the neck, and the water is poured out with both 
hands inwards towards the chest. 


When dirty the gonew must be madeinto theform — 
of the mpastikaor mystic cross, in the manner that’ 
children play at “ cat's cradle,” and then washed. 

W. Bucwawan in P.N, and Q. 1883. 
CHILD-BULTIAL, 

Is Ralston's Songs of the Russian People, 2nd 

ed., p- 196, 1 read that in Russia the threshold of 


| & cottage has many curious superstitions attached 


to it, and that still-bern children are buried 
under it. A case occurred in Amba Canton-— 
menta, in which a hamble coupl:, Jaiawiris, in, 


for them,comfortabla circumstances, wure arraign- 


ed for concealing the birth of a child. “It wae 
found baried ander the threshold. Ié turned out 


| that infanticide was the last thing the parents 


intended, for it was a first-born son, and that the 
infant had died about nine days after birth, and 
had been buried, where it was found, in order 
that in constantly stepping over it, the parents. 
would ron no risk of lowing any scleequent 
children that might be boru. They said it was 
the custom of the caste soto bury all children 
that died within 15 days ofter birth? 


BR. C. Temruz in P. ¥. and Q, 1863. 


Pernicious custom of telling children“ ghost stories” m Europe, No amount 
® Dervous fear thus created, that curses the lives of ninetenths of the human: 


custom for the Andamanese do the sme thing. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE ON AN ARCHAOLOGICAL TOUR ON THE INDUS. 
BY M, A. STEIN. 


I WAS able to utilize my Ramzin vacation of January last for a short archeological tour in 
the north-western districts of the Panjab, — a region which has been, and will remain. 
a field of special interest to me. I began my wanderings near Dhéré ShéhAn (on the railway line 
between Rawalpindi and Attock) where I was able closely to inspect the great site of Taxila, long 
ago correctly identified by General Cunningham. Coins of the Greek and Indo-Scythian rulers are 
still found there in plenty. The scanty remains above ground are rapidly disappearing under extended 
cultivation. But those below are fortunately safe and may yet someday prove that Prof, Biihler 
was right in looking upon Taxila as one of the most promising places for systematic excavations. 
The latter undoubtedly would be expensive, owing to the extent of the site and the depth of the débris, 


From Taxila | marched up the valley of the Harro River where I succeeded in tracing near the 
villages of Tarnava and Pumbdla a series of ancient Stipas and monastic buildings that have so far 
remained undescribed. I was scarcely surprised to find that all Stdpa-mounds had been opened at one 
time or the other. On my way back I visited the well-known StQpa of Balar which forms a conspi- 
cuous landmark in the lower Harro Valley. A feature of it which curiously enough has not received 
proper notice in previous accounts known to me, attracted my special attention, The solid masonry 
near the top encloses a square chamber of cut slabs, exactly similar in construction and size to the one 
seen by me in the Stipa of Takhtaband and described in my Bunér Report, 


I next marched eid Hassan Abdal and Campbellpur to Shakardarra, a large village near the 
latter place, where about three yearsago a Kharogthi inscription had been discovered. Prof, Béwuee 
had published it a short time before his death in the Proceedings of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
Vienna, from «cast which had been taken of the stone when it was offered for sale to the Curator 
of the Lahore Museum, and of which | had at the time sent him a photograph. The stone itself has 
disappeared since, Hut I was able exactly to ascertain the position, ete., of the old well from which 
it had been dag ap and to collect other evidence of the antiquity of the site, 

On my subsequent march dowm to Milab, the old crossing place on the Indus, I enceeeded in 
tracing and acquiring an important Kharosthi inscription of the Kushana period, which had been 
found o short time ago near an ancient well and subsequently carried away by villagers, My search 
for the stone was atterided with » good deal of trouble and a series of incidents which gave it quite the 
character of an exciting chase. All the greater wns my satisfaction when I ultimately obtained this 
interesting epizraphical relic which mentions a date and the name of a hitherto unknown Indo-Scythian 
prince, The stone is now safely deposited in the ‘Lahore Museum, to which I presented it, and the 
inscription will be published by me in my detailed report, 

I then marched to Khsiribad opposite Attock and after crossing the Kabul river, visited 
JahAngirs, Alladhér, Lahér, Und (previously identified by me with Udabhanda, the winter capital 
of the Sihis of Kabul), and other ancient sites of Gandhara along the right bank of the Indus. At 
Topi I reached the point where the Indus leaves the hills. The ruined sites on the lower spars of 
Mahaban which had furnished so many of Major Deane’s puzzling inscriptions in unknown 
characters, were here temptingly near and yet for the time beyond my reach; for I had not been able 
to secure permission to cross the border into Gaddn territory where most of them are situated, 

T was, however, able to survey on the British side of the border the ruins of Suludbéri and — 
Paléedarra from which some of those inscriptions had come, and to obtain usefal indications as to their 
probable date, Qn a ridge of low hills known as Imrdn which rises on the'right bank of the Indus 
not far from Tépi, I examined extensive ruins of ancient fortifications closely resembling those seen by 
me in Swit and Bunér, I then crossed the river by the historic ferry of Torbéls into the Hazira 
District, in order to follow up there the track of the ancient route which connected Gandhdra with 
Kashmir. In the hills to the west of Abbottabad, snow-covered at the time, through which this route 
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took me, I had the satisfaction of indentifying several ancient localities I had previously searched for 
in Vain in connection with my labours on the old topography of Kashmir, such os the Babralan ef 
Albérini and Kéliijara. 

A rapid ride through the central valley of Urash which still Tetaing the names of the 
Uraba, brought my tour to a close, Notwithstanding the extent of the ground (cire, 240 miles) over 
which my marches had taken me within littl more than a fortnight, it had been « holiday AS instruc 
tive as any I ever had in the Land of the Five Rivers. tn ay 
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NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE | ORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Pu.D., M.B.as. eer sh - 
Cuarten 1, ) 4 wel 


General Character of the Qoran. 


asc eeee enrages ae ofits 
Tas Kuatets on the miraculous character of the Qoran — Definitions of Iskim and Qoran — 
Translations — Muhammed, author, but nut editor, of the Qorin — Maxim of * Abrogation™ — 
Meaning of the term“ Arabic Qorin” — Qoran the Speech" of Allah — Transcendental character 
uf the Qorain — Qorin encourages study — The “seven readings” — Was Muhammed able to write? 
Note [, — Islim. 
» LL. — The terms for Logos in the Qorin. 
» TT, — Tim Haxitn on the transcendental character of the Qorin, 


Tbo Khaldan, one of the most intelligent and enlightened critics of the Moslimn Teligion and 
history, defines the Qoran in thw following words :— 


* Know that the Steatest, the most soblime and best accredited miracle is the noble Qorin which 
wns revealed to our Prophet, Miracles, which are contrary to the laws of Nature, do not usually 
occur simnltanconsly with « prophet’s inspirations, but, as te well known, follow in the wake of his 
annanciation. The Qorin, however, is inspitation given exclusively to Muhammed, and ix at the some 
time 4 Miracle, bringing its own eredentials, and requiring no external verification as ix the case with 
miracles performed by other prophets. No better buarautee can be given than the identity of the test 
itself with the thing tested, aml it was this to which the Prophet alladed in the words: ‘A prophet ix 
only he who brings snch signs as are believed in by men, The inspiration granted to me is of such 
character, amd I therefore hope that the number of my followers will increase until the Day of 
esurrection.” 





“With these wonls the Prophet wished to convey, that a miracle of so manifest and convincing 
a character, while being revelation, must necessarily inerease the number of True Believers, and this is 
what he terms ‘Community of Followers,’ 


“ All this will serve to show that the Qoran is of all divine books the only one communicated to 
a prophet by word of mouth, standing as it does with regard to its verbal endowment in contrast to the 
Tard, the Gospel and other hen venly books, which their prophetic authors received in the form of ideas, 
Then when returning into the state of ordinary life, they expressed those idea in common language, 
amd could therefore not claim any superhuman power, Our Prophet, like others, received ideas from 
Allah, as we may conclude from many traditions, but he alone rendered Allah's words, when stating 
that the Qorin was commnnicated to him orally, in the following manner (Qor. lxxv. 16-17) : ‘Do 
hot move thy tongue thereby to hasten it,! it is for us to collect and discourse on it (the Qoran)." 


“ These two verses were revealed, becanse Muhammed used to hasten to imbibe the [new] revela- 
tions for fear of forgetting them, and becanse he wax anxions to know them by heart. Allah then 
epared him thet trouble in the revelation (xv. 9): *Verily, we have sent down the Reminder, and: 


1 Cf Siva xx. 13. 
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verily we will guard it.” This is what guarding” means, being one of the special characteristics of the 
Qoriin, but not as the general public understands the term,? while distorting it from its true meaning. 

“There are many verses which prove that the Qoran was communicatal to Muhammed in the 
oral way, 50 that no one cun imitate one Sara, No greater miracle was vouchsa‘ed to our Prophet 
than the Qordn and the manner in which it attracted the Arabs, and caused them to rally round it. If 
one were to spend all that is on earth, one could not unite their hearts, but Allah has accomplished it, 
and thon wilt find unmistakeably what I wished to establish that the Qoran iurnishes irresistible 
evidence of the superiority of our Prophet over others.”3 | 

Briefly stated in Ibn Ehaldin’s opinion the Qoran is the result of miraculous 
revelation accorded to Muhammod exclusively, and in sacl « manner that no other home 
being was or will ever be able to boast of a similar privilege. However orthodox such reseOninge mais 
ound, there is one important item missing which at onee shows its author's standpoint with regan ts. 
the great question whether the Qorin is created or eternal. In the course of the 
following researches we shall have to consider this question which for long has stirred 
the Moslim world to ita very depths. 

About ‘one-tenth of the human race style themselres Muhammedans, é. ¢., followers of the creel 
that Allah is a uniqne Being who sent Muhammed as the “ Seal” or last of the prophets to invite the 
whale world to believe in Him. ‘The believers in this creed have for many centuries not been confined 
tw one people, but comprise children of many nations and races. The cradle of the Muhammedan 
religion which now bears so universal a character, stood in « small territory in the north-west of the 
Arabian peninsnla, called the Hijiz, a province important from the earliest ages as one of the commer- 
cial high roads for the gold and incense trade between South Arabia and the northern countries. 

Considered as a church the Muhammedan religion is called J#ldm which means “ Perfect 
Snbmission,” and the Believers are described as Mosline, An originally small nutnber of the Moalims 
has, in the course of the thirteen centuries of the existence of the creed, grown to a multitude, and is, 
tovall appearance, still growing, It requires, therefore, but little knowledge of universal history to 
perevive that the origin and development of Islim must be of unusual significance, anil 
that a movement productive of such gigantic results, must be more than accidental, particularly 
if we consider that it spread even more rapidly than Christianity. 

A traveller in the east will probably obtain a false conception of the original nature of Islam, 
because its present condition differs materially from that, owing to the many sects into which it hax 
been divided, and also to customs and rites influenced by historical, geographical, and ethnographical 
cirenmstances, ft will be easily understood that a religions system, in the course of many centuries, 
minst have departed from its primary simplicity, It is therefore necessary for any one anxious t 
obtain m true idea of the tenets of the Moslim belief, to study the history of its origin, even thoagl 
he have opportunities of watching the daily life and the performances of religiois rites in Moslins 
conntries. These tenets are laid down in a book styled the Qoran® which is. written in the Arabic 
langusge. This book, although first revealed to single individual for the nee of a small community, 
now belongs to the worl!’s literature and is translated into numerous other language, [1 consisty vi 
oné hundred and fourteen chapters called Stras* which are so peculiarly arranged that the longest, 











3 Alhafs is commonly interpreted by “ learning by heart,” eee below. 

* Prolegomena, ed. Quatromire, Notes et Extraits, Vol, XVI. p. 171, #79. 

© Boe Note L. at the end of thie chapter. 5 See below, 

* As to the etymology of sdra the Arab authors have built up a number of theories none of which ix, however, 
astisfactory (seo Iigéa, p. 121), This also applies to the mggestion made by Noldcke (and universally adopted), that 
the word is identical with Hebr. shirdh,“ row" (Getch, d, Qor. p. 24), Néldeke has overlooked the fact that the 
term is already used in Meccan revelations, when Muhammed barily expected to sce any of them put down in a hook, 
What could have induced him, then, to use such « term? Just a the meaning of sGra rans parallel to what the 
Jewn call sidrfA of the Pentateuch, it is also a corruption based on misrending of the latter. More instances of the 
same kind will be given below. The question is therefore connected with the other, whether Muhammed was able 


fo read. 
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although not the oldest, stands at the beginning and the shortest at the end. The Moslim church, at 
&very early epoch, adopted this arrangement for political reasons as the official one, and allowed the 
chronological order, as iar as could then be ascortained, as well as variations of the text, to fall into 
oblivion, For historical research tne chronological order is, of course, the only one to be taken into 
consideration, Attempts to restore the same were, indeed, initiated shortly after the compilation of 
the book had been completed both as regards whole Siras and portions of such, and were continued 
until very recently. Many questions have been solved by the improved methods of Occidental 
criticism, but more remains obscure, and for many there is little hope of ever finding « satisfactory 
answer, 

It is, however, evident that the Qorin represents the Bible of Islam. Placing the Qorin side by 
side with the Bible ‘or the sake of finding points of resemblance between both, we soon see that these 
are limited to the circumstance that they each form the Holy Writ for large masses of Believers. 
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The eonflux of so many favourable circumstances should justify us in concluding that hardly any 
critical question dealing with the Qoriin is left open. Unfortunately thin is not the case, The 
assistance offered by the explanatory traditions just mentioned keeps within narrow bounds and 
does not even satisfy linguistic demands. A large number of them are quite untrustworthy. It is 
therefore safest to let the Qorfn explain itself,* and this we will endeavour to do as 


theologians interpreted the principal doctrines laid down in the revelations.® 

It is worthy of notice that the Arabs, taken as a people, wore the last Semitic tribe to 
exchange paganism for the belief in One God. It is, however, not this circumstance which we 
have to discuss here, but rather the reason why this occurred ao late. The fault certainly did not 
lie in the lack of acquaintance with the monotheistic belief, Arabs had not only for centuries previously 
been continually in contact with monotheists, but their country became in the course of time more and 
more narrowed in both by Jews and Christians}®© A lively commercial intercourse existed with the 
Christian inhabitants of Africa, Syria, and even Byzantium. Sundry northern tribes had embraced 
Christianity (probably Nestorian), and fonght under the banners of Greek Emperors against the 
Persians. In South Arabig Christians were to be found as early as in the sixth century, anil 
Judaism had even made Greater progress through the cnversion of « royal house, Jews lived 
in the whole north-west of the peninsuls as far as Medina, and the surroundings of this city were in 


. En 
* Hq. 908 099. gives a classification of the oldest commentators, beginning with Muhommed's o friends and 
theig successors, Thid. 018 to 954, ses B 2 salt of 


rabjects, 


See the verses in L Hish, p, 299; Wollhasasn, Rests, 2nd ed. p. 235, rem, |, 
M See Rer, Et, J. vil. p. 160 agg, 
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century in the Hiijaz, which here chiefly comes into consideration, only the country around Mecca 
where no Jews and very few Christians existed — these few moreover living in very humble positions 
— was kept free from the influence of followers of monotheistic beliefs, | 

Meanwhile the reverence for the national deities was already on the wane everywhere in Arabia, 
Mecca included, Tn places with « settled population of agriculturists or growers of palm-trees one of 
the two monotheistic forms of belief was predominant. The spiritual tension produced in many minds 
by the decay of the old faith foand in those places a solatiom either in Judaism or Christianity which 
sees far to explain why Ishim was slow in taking root there. The state of things in Mecca was, 
however, different. (pen intrusion of alien views of belief was not tolerated in this city for various 
Tessons, Spontaneous restoration of the equilibrium was, therefore, not to be expected in a place 
which sheltered the ancient national sanctuary of the Ka'ba, which not only gave it a theocratic 
predominance over a large area, but was also a veritable source of material gain, For these reasons 
the crisis was bound to ovcur here. In other parts, as in if and in the desert, religions matters 
were treated with so much indifference, that no excitement whatever was caused, 

The Arabs all round had thus been familiar with Judaism and Christianity for a long time, 
Nevertheless, the progress made by these forms of belief was but slow and intermittent, and the reasons 
for this are obvious. Hoth creeds wete anything but compatible with the condition of life in Arabia. 
For travelling merchants'? and much more for starving Bedouins the Jewish dietary laws and Day 
of Rest were not acceptable, and the moral code of the Bible stood in sharp contrast to licentious 
habits against which there was no heathen prohibition. For some of these reasons it proved difficult 
enough to gain many tribes even for Islim. The Christian Charch, on the other hand, was split up in 
so many sects, each stamping the other as heretics, that their quarrels were for an outsider aa unat- 
tractive as their principles unintelligible. I doubt whether the converted Arab families and tribes 
mentioned above had ever become Jews or Christians from conviction. The proof is that it afterwards 
required but little inducement to make them forsake either faith for that of « national prophet who 
combined a simple creed with a plain ritual, and whilst taking into consideration the natare of the 
country and some of the sacred traditions of their forefathers, promised them tempting rewards in the 
lite hereafter, 

To gain a knowledge of Islim, a study of the Qoran in the original or ina good translation 
should be sufficient, a all that is necessary for the comprehension of its fundamental principles is 
evntained in that, Here, however, we encounter a great difficulty. Strictly speaking, the Qorin can 
wily claim to be child of Arabic literature through the language in which it is written. Although 
Arabic may be regarded as the most successfully investigated of all Semitic tongues, yet its substance 
aml its poetic forms in particular in the Prophet's time present serious difficulties, If we omit 
uorthern and southern Arabic inscriptions, coherent picces in prose dating from the pre-Islamic epoch 
do not exist, Other literary monuments, wz., songs, lived inthe mouths of the people, The Qoran is 
written neither in poetry — in which the prosody and standard practices assist the interpretation — 
nor in prose. The Prophet could neither detach himself wholely from the custom of speaking in 
chromatic verses, nor did he at once succeed im discoursing incalm oratory. He chose a new theme. 
The Qorin does not praise love, woman, combat, sword, steed, or camel, but a stern and awful Being 
invisible and indescribable. Thus the Qorin appeared so foreign to everything with which Arabic 
thought was familiar, thet the ordinary vernacular was inadequate to express all these new ideas. 
To study the Qoriin, therefore, a totally different course must be pursued from that which weald be 
taken for the comprehension of a poem, Dictionary and grammar will in most cases be of assistance 


"4 A} Jia (ied 255 HH.) explaina on thie basis the aame of the Qoreiah (cod. Brjt. Mas. Or. 3158, fol. 357) a 
“ derived from trading and profiting (WyyiLlly i ; this is their grandest title and their noblest parentage 
which Alli has extolled in His Book,” See alao Tater, p. 1103 to 4. — Al Baihegi (fol. 25) bring» o tradition on 
behalf of Ibm Abbda, according to which Qorsish is derived from a sea monster called algarah, See aloo Caussin de 
Perceval; Essai, I. p, 251 (L. Hiab), 

Sec Noldeke, Beiirasge Jur Kenniniss, atc. p. 1} gq, Die Beduinen als Betriiger threr Gldubiger. 

4 See below, 
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in making » literal translation, but must fail to disclose the spirit which perrades the book. When 
iliscussing the very oldest revelation we shall have an opportunity of seeing how the first breath of 
Talim has been misinterpreted by wrong translation. It is the knowledge of the original sources that 
van alone throw a light on what often appears at first obscure and meaningless. One of the principal 
difficulties before na is therefore to ascertain, whether an idea or an expression was Mohammed's 
spiritual property or borrowed from elsewhere, how be learnt it, and to what extent it was altered to 
nit hig purposes. 

There is no lack of translations of the Qorfn, many of which have been made by very able 
scholars! None, however, can claim anything like perfection, and if we must for ever abandon the 
hope of obtaining # version in which all the mysteries of the book should be explained, the fault lies 
with the author alone. In the first place we are not able to gange the real signification of many words 
‘n use at thet time, and which have been embodied in the Qorin. Secondly, onr knowledge of the 
language does not enable us to grasp all the idioms of an orator who purposely used uncommon as well 
a4 foreign words and who also changed the meanings of Arabic words or of such differing in dialect. 

Under these circumstances it is not astonishing that the manifold difficulties repel rather than — 
encourage the study of the Qorin, especially as it is monotonous to read in spite of its bombastic 
rhetoric. The later and longer chapters in particular are indescribably tedious, and offer a hard task 
even to the most enthusiastic student. This is no doubt the reason why researches into the Qordn are 
ut present more than duly supplanted by other branches of Arabic literature. Yet there is much to 
be done in this field, The sources, in particular, from which Muhammed drew, have not yet all been 
diseovered. Only by investigation will it be possible to understand, how an intelligent man with a 
training gained autodidactically and by stealth, was able to creste from the fragments of older creeds 
not only a new one, but also to endow it with many features of a universal religion, It is the , 
monotheisti¢ basis which secures a prolonged existence to the frail building in spite of many 
prophecies to the contrary. Never has s people been led more rapidly to civilization, soch as it was, 
than were the Arabs through Ishim. Weare not a little indebted to them for the preservation and 
interpretation of some of the treasures of Hellenic wisdom, but it is very doubtful, whether the Arabs 
would ever have trodden the paths of science, had they not been forced to do go by the Qorin. 


in the form of a book, but in fragments of various len kinds of writin 

material. Now aenedan arises. whether he waa prevented by mae apis A : 
into # book, or whether he purposely omitted to do so, preferring to ent : 
of the faithful, The latter appears more probable for several re : 
themselves are so frequently styled “ Book” in the Qorin that Muhammed scems to have deemed any 
apecial arrangement superfinous, and he took no steps to ensure such being made when he felt his death 
approaching." A more important reason was Muhammed’s wish to leave himeelf freedom to alter or 


form a ralusble appendix, For more critical purposes the Qurin will alw = have to be 
Mt Seq the well known tradition Shahrast, p. 11, age have So Oe read in the original, 
"TS. Ixxxvii. 6 (seo below ch. III), xvi. 108; ii. 108, The commentators (Al Baghaw eabG 
passaie admit that the heathens (Al Beidh, adds: and the Jews) Sd cola tet Mkeoe oe quoted 
thing which he forbade the next day, and commanded the opposite, Sprenger, Ill. p, xxxvi., only makel we ' me 
nem of memory and negligence on the part of Mohammed's followers vr: weak- 


le for occasional omissions, 
the three verses quoted leave no doubt, that it was done om purpose. See also Bokk. X. 4s. = 
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Spear mere cant, if nothing worse, particularly as Muhammed on two other occasions endeavoured 
to justify his action by special revelations (Q. xvi. 108; ii, 100), Yet if looked at more closely, 
the liberty which the Prophet reserved to himseli of abrogating some revelations in favour of others 
is 80 closely connected with one of the fundamental principles of Islim, that Believers must regard it 
45 a divine institution. The ritual of the Moslim church, following the example of the Christians 
(¢. 9. 5. Matth. xv, 11), is built upon the rules of adrogating and reforming such laws and customs 
practised by Jews, Christians, and pagan Arabs, as either favoured Pagan interests, or were incompa- 
tible with the life in Arabia. Of those primarily retained to assist in forming a ritual, many Were 
also eventually abrogated and, from political motives, replaced by others, Muhammed being ignorant 
of the differences between Biblical Precepts ani rites, or customs of Rabbinical origin. The explana- 
tions Moslim theologians offer for such measures is simply this, that Allah, when giving precepts to 
certain peoples, had already made up his mind to abrogate the same after a certain period, The 
alleviation of the ancient cendettal® by allowing a fine, the abolishment of the sanctity of the Sabbath, the 
redirection of the Qiifa from Jerusalem to Mecca,” the adoption and subsequent revocation of the 
fast of Ashidrd2. are statutes entirely different in ori in and gravity, bat thus placed on the same 
level. Of the attitude of the Christians towards such theories no account is to be found, but the 
objections of the Jews were set at naught by the contention that they had themselves made alterations 
in the law, The substitution of certain Qoranic verses for others better suited to the circumstances 
was therefore warranted to some extent by precedent, When reproaching the Jews for altering their 
law Muhammed overlooked the fact that this had been done ou the basis of tradition with o tendency 
to make the ritual, if anything, more strict rather than otherwise, while his own naskh was chiefly 
dictated by reasons of policy or unforeseen events. At any Tate an acquaintance with the rules of 


abrogation is incumbent on every Moslim, ad it forms a special branch of Qoranic lore. 


the fragments mentioned above, or from their own recollections. When they hed accomplished thix 
they found themselves in possession of » tangible Testament — » guide for future generations. The 
Qorin was the Palladium which accompanied the armies, and it is only necessary to recall the role it 
played. in the battle of Siffin (A, H. 87) between the Khalif Aliy and Mudwiyn, the governor of Syria, 
to recognize its importance. Although the appeal of the Intter to the sacred book was vague and 
contributed but little to the settlement of the quarrel between the Commau!er of the Faithful and his 
lieutenant, which was personal rather than religious, the mere aspect of the Book was sufficient to 
compel submission even from the head of the state,29 

[bn olNabhts (died 238 H.), gotelly = ali) LAS fol. 1, introduces his work thus: The differences between 
abrogation (gH!) aod innovation (lowlt) cousists in the circumstance, that the former restricts people from things 
that had beon lawful before, and permite what had been unlawful, with a view to benefit mankind. Tt was known to 
Allit already at the time of command that Ho would abrogate it after a certain period, Such was the case with the 
altcration of the Qibla from Jerusalom to Mecca, further with Stor, Ivill, 18, with the Jaw of Sabbath, which was 
not binding for other nations. — Very minetely and (as Néldeke has already remarked), iu an elaggerating manner, 
the subject of naskh is discussed in Hou (pp. 514 to G27). Al Suy Gti distinguishes five questions with ueveral anb- 
divisona, and also montious the protest of the Jews against it om the ground of its being a badd (p. 615). Similar 
aro the remarka of Ibn Hazm on the wane subject cold} As (ed. Buleq 1801 together with the ,83 of Jalélein) 
Ii. p. 169: “ The nasth assumed the character of divine law, a4 among some branches of Adam's deecendants it was 
considered lawfal for a man to marry his sister, and besides this, working on Sabbath was forbidden, bet this law is 
now abrogated by slim," ’ 

19 Qor. ii. 173-175 ; see also Note TIL. ™ Qor, ii, 186-0; ». 98, 

S Ttgém, 615; 623; Muslim, I, p, 310 ay, Urwa describes the dahdrd as having been observed by the Qoreish, 
Wut see Sprenger, ITT. 53 rem, Muslim, ibid. corrects the statement Just mentioned saying that the Ashird was a day 
reverentially kept by the Jews (with another leniid see Bokb, ed. Krehl J. 472), According to Tabari p. 1287, who 
mentions no authorities, the Jews celebrated it “ in remembrance of the excdus from Egypt.” Another instance of 
abrogation with regard to fasting see Qor, ij, 180 9., and Muslim, ibid.-p. 315. 

™ See Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, I. p. 227. 
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The difficulty of interpreting many essential parts of the Qoriin was soon apparent. It was 
written in the vernacular, and frequently styled by the author “ Plain Arabic Qorin.”™ This assurance 
should have been superfluous, if the book had been composed in plain Arabic; yet it is repeated three 
times. In reality mach that is in it is not Arabic at all, and this does not apply to the vocabulary 


alone. 


If the revelations were delivered in “plain Arabic,’’** and yet many of them remained unintelli- 
gible, this was evidently designed as a further proof of their divine origin. The dogmatic portions in 
particular continued obsenre, owing chietly to the large number of forcign words and new meanings 
pressed into service. In many cases sayings, actions, customs, decisions, and even the silence of Muham- 
med were quoted to suit emergencies, and in this way arose the traditional supplement of tho 
Qoran which is called Sunna, and which is regarded as authoritative by the majority of the Moslim> 
world. Political differences, combined with the formation of religious sects, were productive of views 
which disagreed even on fundamental doctrines. The following will serve as an instance. In one of the 
earliest revelations (Ixxxv, 21) Muhammed speaks of the “Noble Qorin on a well preserved tablet.”’ 
‘Theological controversies arose in connection with this sentence, and one of the most important dealt 
with the question: was the Qoran created, or was it [an] eternal [attribute] ? The orthodox 
school maintained the latter theory, whilst a class of men with philosophical training — the Mu'tazilites — 
came to the conclusion that besides Allah no other eternal Being could exist. They therefore declared 
the Qoriin to be created, This, of course, caused a great stir among those who held that the divine cha- 
racter of the Qoriin was impaired by such a theory, and with the aid of the official authorities the 
latter party ultimately remained victorious. How the supporters of the dogma of the non-creation of 
the Qorin came to form their theory is well illustrated by an abstract from one of the most popular 
manuals of Sunnite beliefs, and is as follows*®: And He whose Highness is great speaks with 
une Speech;% this is an attribute [to Him] from eternity; it has nothing to do with letters and sounds. 
It is [further] an attribute which repudiates silence and bane whilst Allih the most High speaks with 
it commanding, prohibiting and narrating; and the Qorin is the Speech of Alléh not created, whilst 
written in our copies, preserved in our hearts, and recited®® with our tongues, heard with our cars, 
and is not a [transient] state in this [attribute].” — It is easy to perceive the difficulty experienced in 


%2 Not until the narrative period (see ch, V.), but then rather frequently. The oldest passage is xxvi. 195, 
The phrase occurs particularly often at the beginning of Série, ¢, g,, xiii. 1; xli, 2, 44; xij. 2; xiii. 5, ete, 


S. xiij. 37 Lisye km, The definition of Al Asbari (Kit al Luma‘. Cf. Spits, Al Asheri, p. 86) p. 126 with regard to 
Qor, sxxiz. 29. woe byt yl £2? os3 oid nye U1, “in the undistorted language of the unlearned 


~aa-s” in orthodox rather than critical. See also Itz. pp. 231, 315, The commentaries furnish innumerable cases of 
tho contrary. 

™ Jty. p, 815. tae of. Sprenger, IL. p. 352, rem. 2, 

% Najm'addin Abu Hafa Omar b. Muhammed a] Nasafi (1082-1142) ed, W. Cureton, London, 1842, p. 2, The 
treatise has been translated into English by Prof. Macdonald in the American Journ. of Semit, Languages and 
Tht, Vol. XUL p, 111 egg. 

™ Not “word” as generally translated, whichis rather Biblical. Cf. Is. xl. 8 See aleo note II. Al 
Nasafi's follows bere the Asharite doctrine which is vigorously combated by Ibn Hasm, A! Milal, f, 1517°, 

* In order to prevent misunderstandings Sad alDin Al Taftasini (died 721 H.), the commentator of Al Nasafi's 
work, explains this ae follows (fol, 257°): According to the teachings of the Doctors the Qorin follows the Speech 
of Allah, It in to be eaid ‘ the Qorén isthe Speech of Alléh which (the latter) is not created,’ but it must not be said 


and letters [s without beginning, as the school of Hanbal (founder of the most reactionary of the four high schools) 
assumes. . +. He who says that the Speech (of Alléh) is created, nogatires Allih the Almighty, 


® With this the words of Ibu Khaldfin (p, 2) must be contrasted. A! Ispabini in his Kitd} Muh4darat al" adbér 
(fol. S15") says that Omar gave hundred Dinfrs to every one whe knew the Qordn by heart. 


= 
Prof, Macdonald translates : “repeated” which would be ).7%* in Arabic ; Al Taftazini has, however, 13,720 
“ road,” which is not only much more appropriate, but belongs to the root of 17, still better would be Iphe 
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trying to demonstrate philosophically what had already been Inid down dogmatically, The Qorin is 
the Speech of Alldh, and this Speech is so closely connected with His nature that to declare it an item 
of creation and consequently perishable seemed to the orthodox school to clash with very essential 
doctrines of the Qorin which repeatedly asserts the “truth” and “perfection” of the Speech of Allaht 

What makes the dogma of the eternity of the Qorin remarkable is that Abul Hasan Al Ash‘ari, 
the man who inay be called its iather (died $24 H. in Baghdad), after having been an ardent follows: 
of the Mu’tazilite school, suddenly changed his attitude, and adopted the opposite view22 This vir- 
cumstance as well as the general victory this theory subsequently gained through Al Ghazali the 
Steatest genius of Moslim scholastics, shows that it would be rash to stamp the dogma of the non- 
ereation of the Qoran as a mere fad of orthodoxy, In reality there is very little religious feeling 
in it at all, bat it is the result of so one-sided and exaggerated a development of the monothvistic idea, 
that it all but touches the other extreme. Neither is the identification — according to the Asharite 
doctrine the juxtaposition — of the Speech of Allah the spontancous outgrowth of Islitn. On the con- 
trary it actually departs from the pure monotheism as preached by Mubammed, and is indeed nothing 
more or less than the transplantation of the idea of the Logos, which in the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era caused so much bitter strife within the Church, on Islamic soil, It is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that Muhammed should have become acquainted with it both in the Jewish and 
Christian interpretations, By introducing it in the Qorin under not less than three names he 
has shown distinctly how to deal with » bypostasis of the divinity which appeared desirable enough 
to be introduced ass spiritua} constituent of his theology whilst, being but » tool in the hand of Allah, 
it could be accorded the rank of a created being. 

As consequence of the exalted origin of the Qorin, Moslim theology hasdeveloped the theory oi 
the I'jas, viz., the esoteric quality of the Qoran to exclude any other being beside Mabammed 
from being favoured with the power of producing a similar book or even part of it, The theory rests 
on a series of revelations in which unbelievers both in Mecca are challenged to show ten or even one Séru 
like Muhammed’s, Since the /¥éz: of the Qorin is not dependant on the question of its being created 
or not, all classes of believers hold it as an inviolable dogma, only differing in minor points35 Mu- 
hammed could safely defy Arabs all roand as well as Jews and Christians in Medina and elsewhere to 
try and preach in exactly the same manner as he, because every would-be imitator was bound to lack 
either the knowledge or the faculty, or the audacity of mixing up trath with fiction, or the pathos, 
or was unwilling to acknowledge the conditions upon which the inspiration was based. The Qoran 
could as little be imitated as Muhammed’s individuality which gave it its stamp. He was so conscious 
of this fact that he could boast (S. xvii. 90): “Say, if mankind and jinn united together to bring 
the like of this Qorin, they could not bring the like, though they shonld back each other up.” The 
more of the Qorin existed, the less fear there was of its being copied, and Muhammed dared therefore, 
when in Medina, to taunt the Jews with their inability to produce anything similar The Qorin 
is unapproschable as regards convincing power, eloquence, and even composition,*? and this is in 
so far of great importance for Islam in general, as it afforded Muhammed the means of pluming himself 
with s miracle which otherwise was denied to him, A miracle was the one great desire of his life, and 
the assurance that the Qorin is a miracle, is repeated ad nanecam through nearly the whole book. 
Tradition has, it is true, collected a large number of other miracles** performed by Muhammed, but 
none equals the greatest which is the Qorin itself. 


ee et 


™ Qor. Vii, 198; x1. 190; x. 86; x1. 6, ™ See Kremer, Geachichte der herrsch, Id. pp, 35 and 125, 
Ibid. p. 45, Al Ghazal! Aqida ; ef, Dijam, p. 48, » ™ See Note II, 
™ See Note ITI. and above the concluding ip the abstract from Ibu Khaldiin'’s Prolegomena, Tho 


Qorkn from other points of viow than the pagan Arabs did, . uu " 
* Note Al Ash‘uri's, cf. Shahrast, p. 75, and Ibn he 
™ Model, fi. 206 »7, Ths & fol, 1239; of I. Khald, ibid, p. 169, on the nature of the miracle, The Arabic term 


for the same (3) ') ina participle active fem, of the same rovt and conjugation, of which 54°! is the ing. 
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The exalted character of the Qorin — very minutely described in the great collections of 
traditions as well as in other works under the special title “ High Qualities of the Qorin” — received 
ite ecclesiastical interpretation in various practical regulations, which not only embrace the manner in 
which the book is to be treated for liturgical purposes, bat extend also over the handling of the copies, 
A ‘tangible basis for such regulations was given by the Prophet himself in the words (5. lvi, 76): 
“Behold it is a noble Qorin (77) on a well preserved tablet (78), none but the pure may toveh it,” — 
Although Muhammed only used these expressions metaphorically, the doctrine of the church took 
them literally and prohibited persons from touching a copy of the Qoran otherwise than in a state of 
ritual purity.” The writing? and reading of the Qoran are likewise regulated by strict rules. — 
According to the Qorin (Ixxiii, 4) the reading isto be performed in a chanting manner! and a 
tradition which is, however, not well founded, gives Muhammed’s advice to read it with the J*rdd, 
(i. grammatical terminations“), To carry the Qoran into an enemy's country, is strictly forbidden ; 
likewise to sell it to an infidel.s4 


We must not be surprised to find the Qorin regarded as the fbuntain-head of all the 
sciences.§ Every subject connected with heaven or earth, human life, commerce and various trades 
are occasionally touched apon,® and this gave rise to the production of numerous monographs forming 
commentaries on parts of the holy book. In this way the Qordn was responsible for great discussions, 
and to it was also indirectly due the marvellous development of all branches of science in the Moslim 
world.— This again not only affected the Arabs but also induced Jewish philosophers‘? to treat 
metaphysical and religions questions after Arab methods. Finally, the way in which Christian 
scholasticism was fertilised by Arabian theosophy need not be further disenssed. 

Spiritual activity once aroused within the Islamic bounds, was not confined to theological specu- 
lations alone. Acquaintance with the philosophical, mathematical,4* astronomical and medical writings 
of the Greeks, led to the pursuance of these studies. In the descriptive revelations? Muhammed 
repeatedly calls attention to the movements of the heavenly bodies, ag parts of the miracles of Allah’? 
forced into the service of man“ and therefore not to be worshipped®*? How successfully Moslem 








nitive, The word does not occur, however, in the Gorin, To what extent ¢=™ and ji! appeared to outsiders 
as chief dogmas of Islim, is shown in Jehfids Hallévi's Kit, dikhasari, I, p. 5. The Moslim Doctor who speaks 
there, expounds his faith from the Ma'tazilite point of view (see ed. Hirachfeld, p. 12). 

* Mu'attl, p. G7. Cj. Goldaiber, Zahiriten, p, 62, # Al Nawawi, Tidydn, p, 272, 4 Md, 112. 

* Al Bathagifrom Abu Hureira in ol) Lit by Al Ushmiiai, p. 15; Ity. pp, 286,879; according to Al 
Isfahdni, fol. 813°. Abu Bakr recommended the same. 

“ Ma'atté, p. 163; 1. Hem, fol. 1827, Tibyds, p. 274. “ Tibydn, ibid, 

48 Thy. 782; cf. 76947, Tho three chief sciences are Samy), pS dd, pea! 8 Tig, 768, 


“T A reflex of the dogma of the ="! is also visible in medimval Jewish poetry. It seems to be a kind of pro- 
test agaivet the same, though deprived of its ecclesiastionl character, if Jewish poeta in Moslim Spain, whilat 
adopting Arab forma, boast of their ability to imitate the sume in Hebrew : sce Harlsi, Takemin, Introduction, 

© Toy, 787. i See ch. VI, 

“ £. 9. 8, xii. 37, Muhammed denounced those who studied astronomy for other than sacred purposes, 
Cy. Mishk, xxi, ch, 3, pt. 4. } 

" Thid. 

9 tq, 766, Cf. Spreager, TIT. 581. To judge from the Qorin, Muhammed's ideas of astronomy were those 
which were carrent in Arabia at his time, aod show at any rate that he did not belong to the unlearned mass, He 
was acquainted with the retrograde movement of the planets (Izzxi. $16). Heapeake of the zodiac which he calle 
by its Greek name burdj (ripyor) 3, xv. 16; xxv, 62. Of constellations he mentions the Seales (lv, 7); of single 
stars the Sirius (“the hairy one")’, lili. 50, ‘This word is an interesting specimen of popular etymology, but see 
Hommel in 2. D. M, G. XLV. p. 507. If the name occurs in pre-Islamic poems, this does not warrant ite being 
“ wralt,"" Mohammed further speaks of the stations of the moon (x. 5; xxxvi. 39), arranged for the caloulation of 
be semeons, The sun rons in a sphere prescribed for him, and is occasionally eclipsed (ibid.), According to a tra- 
dition related by Bokb. IIT. 305, Muhammed on the occasion of a total solar eclipse, snid* that it did not cause the 
death of any man ; yet he recited special prayers during the eclipse, Muslim, i, 246; Tirmidi. (ed, Cairo, 1297) i, 
110; Mishk, iv. ch. 51. Tradition, of course, makes bim great astronomer. According to Al Baibagi Ig, #22) 
Muhammed knew by the aid of Gabriel the names of the stars which Joseph saw in his dream, (7, J.¢. BR. 
Pp. 108. — As to bis medical loarning see ch. VILL 
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Peoples of all racea pursued the study of astronomy is shown by the fact that for centuries they 
were its principal supporters, Even now many Arabic names of stars and technical terma are in tse, 
Medieval astronomers in Europe were pupils of the Arabs, and the last Muhammedan astronomer, 
who was at the same time one of the greatest“? only died about twenty years before the birth of 
Copernicus, 

In the same manner the Qorin gave an impetus to medical studies™ and recommended the 
contemplation and stady of Nature in general The very necessity for a better understanding of 
the Qoriin itself impelled Moslems and particularly those who were not natives of Arabia to study its 
langaage.* Renan” has shown that the beginning of linguistio research among the Arabs 
was due neither to Greek influence nor to that of Syrian Christians, Theso studies resulted in the 
production of an unrivalled grammatical and lexicographical literature as immense as it is minutely 
worked out, and upon which our.knowledge of the Arabic language is based. Linguistic pursuits were 
followed by literary pursuits. — Moslim scholars had the good sense not to allow the treasare of songa 
which had come down from pre-[slumic times to fall into oblivion, but collected them reverently and 
accompanied compilations with annotations, most welcome to readers of old poems, Not lees important 
were these endeavours to settle questions connected with the forms from which the poems were com- 
posed, and they thus prodaced a most extensive literature on prosody. For many centuries after, 
Arabic prosody furnished the forms in which the best productions of medimval Jewish poetry both in 
Hebrew and Arabic were written. Even in the development of Arabic poetry itself the Qoran marks 
a very important phase, In pre-Islamic Arabic short ditties were the recognised medium for convey- 
ing pablie opinion from mouth to month. The forms of poetry had become so firmly established in 
the minds of the people, that even Islim could not alter them, though it succeeded in revolutionising 
all else. As regards the theme of the poems, however, the effect was different, 


When entering upon his mission, Muhammed could not incline favorably towards poetry. Although 
conscious of its beauties, ite fictitious character and low moral standard clashed with the stern truth 
in the revelations of Allih, He elso feared the effect of a smart epigram on his cause, and this fear 


was eventually justified. . 

We can well believe him, when, on bebalf of Allih, he says that he was not gifted with poetic 
skill, neither was such talent proper for him. So little, however, could he detach himself from tra- 
ditional forms,* that when he first commenced his addresses, he scarcely did more than drop the 
metre, whilst observing various standard rules and above all retaining the rhyme. This last habit in 
particular® eventually cansed some dogmatic disquietude, as it did not harmonise with the character 
of the Qorin as an eternal attribute. Ash‘arite opinion declared it unlawfal to recognise in the Qorin, 
rhymes in an msthetic sense, or the so-termed saj’ This gave rise to o discussion as to 
which saj* stood for its own sake and which did not, but non-Ash‘arites only eaw an embellishment 
of the language. Yet Muhammed did introduce poetic featares into the Qorin in the form 
of comparisons, aphorisms, figures of speech, and parables,“ bat this passed unnoticed, whilst 
EP BS BB FO ae Oe ae 9 a OE at ie sta ects peepdege ou Brea 


 Ulugh Bag. ™ Ity. 707 with reference to Q. xvi. 71, where booey is mentioned aa s medicament, 
Bee ch, VI. & Itg, 764 og, & Histoire dea langues Sémitipess, Voi. 1. p, 373, 
™ Se Brockelmans, (eschichia dar (rah, Literatur, p. 100 a7. 
™ Apart from the poems composed by Arab Jews before and at the period of Islim, many wore written in 
Arabic by later Jewish poeta, The Jows in all Arabic speaking countries hare composed innumerable liturgical 
poems in the vernacular as late a2 the 17th century. 
™ See Qor. xxxvi. 9 and t'.c commentaries, and Nuldeke, ibid, p, 28 agq. Tradition attributes two verses to 
Muhammed which ho is said to have composed ina battle when bia toe was slightly wounded, as follows :— 
Thon art but a toe that bleeds 
Aad thou didet suffer in the fight of Alldh. — Mishk, if. p, a1. 
According to other traditions he praised the poems of Labld, whom he nevertheless condemned to bell. Hoe is mid 
to have been very partial to the verses of Omayya b, sbi-lGalf. Traditions on the eubject are collected by 
Sprenger, I. 110 agg, 
© Beds epiyd “let me.” 8, bexiii, 11 ; lexiv, 11; Leviii. 4, Bee oh. TL. 


On the influence of the rhyme on the composition of revelations see Néldeke, i, p. 50. 
© Tig, 695 oy. = * Boob, VIIL 
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the attention of the faithful was concentrated on the above mentioned theological quibbles, They 
only noticed the saj*, because it was easily seen and very familiar to them. Some anxious ones feared 
that it might impair the /jd:, since it could be imitated. Tho aaj‘, moreover, was the form in which 
the pagan augurs rendered their oracles.® Mubammed himself is said to have deprecated the 
practice in the maxim : “(This is) more eqj‘-like than the saj* of the augur+"’ (or some poetry is like 
magic). It is not in the least surprising, therefore, that when the Meceans heard him make use of 
the same form of speech, they took him for an orlivary augur or a poet endowed with little talent 
and a peculiar madness of his own, He was naturally incensed at being styled a poct, and thus 
placed on a level with augurs and bards, who sang of foolish and profane things. He protested 
energetically against these insinuations, declaring that he was neither a poet nor madé? When 
he had acquired some secular power, however, and could count among the believers a poct, 
although not an eminent one, he was wise enough not only to abstain from reviling such bands, but to 
employ their talents on his own behalf. He provided new themes for them, which by their novelty 
contrasted favorably with the worn out burdens of the heathen songs, although lacking their grac> 
and charm. They impressed many by their moral sentiments, rather than by their artistic merits, 
but as they appeared at an opportune moment, the effect was considerable, Moslim traditionists 
relate a good deal sbout poetic competitions which took place, and from which, of course, the 
Muhammodan bards emerged victorious. Although discretion must'be used in dealing with these 
reports, yet it is quite intelligible that elegant verses on hackneyed themes might be supplanted by 
others less graceful, but composed for the glorification of Allih, and real or imaginary seli-sacrifive 
in the service of his prophet. Their strength lay in their idealism, though the proportion of this 
may have been but small, 

Mubammed thus inaugurated a new era in the songs of the Arabs, ani became indirectly the 
father of Arabic sacred poetry, which boasts of more than a few fine compositions. Great and smal! 
events, which concerned the Moslim community, were immortalised in verse, and although not all of 
these are authentic or of great poctic value, they have no elight claim on our interest. Entire phrases 
are borrowed from the Qoriin. This being the case not only in the verses of Ka'b b, Zubeir® and the 
Medinian Hassin b, Thabit® and many others’ but even in the celebrated and glowing panegyric the 
“ Barda” of AlBusirl,7! written six hundred years afterwards. The following few quotations from this 
poem show how thoroughly it is impregnated with the spirit as well os with the language of the Qorin . 
$$$ 

® Mtg. 607.  Mishk. {i, 422, See ch. IIT. 


© The famous poem styled after its beginning 1 SJL 1,4, frequently been printed, lastly in Néldeke-Maller, 
Debsctus, p. 110. Cf. Brockelmann, I, ¢. p, 39. 

The best part of the polemical poetry of early Islim was attributed to Hassin, who was made its chief 
representative, although many poems handed down under his name are of doubtful authenticity. I reproduce one 





bet this one is extolled 
A prophet is come tous after we had lost in the absence of ¥ le w 
tan m hope long messengers, whilst idole were 
He is « brilliant, guiding light, and shines like » polished sword from India. 
He has warned us against the fire of hell, and has fromised peradise, and taught vs [the doctrines of) Jilém , 
now we praise Allab. 
And thou art the God of creation, my Lord and Creator ; this J will declare as long as I live among men. 
Thos art extolled, Lord of mankind, above the praise of those who worship other gods beside thee: 
thou art the highest and most revered. 
Thy nature is benevolence, and omnipotence, to thee we pray fcr guidance end thee we serve. 
nerd rt recompense, for every one who adores Him alone, is the shelter of Puradise where he shall 
The last veree but one contains an almost literal quotation from Q. {. 4. — A versification of the tenets of Islim 
by Muh. b. Al Hasan Al Shaibini (died 18) H.) is without poetic value, The work exists in numerous MSS, and 
has been printed, Cairo, 1568, 
See Delectus; pp. 8, 4, 18 o7., 51 #7., ete. " Ed. Rablfs, Vienna, 1860, vv, 138-140 (p, 16-37). 


He (Allah) haa crowned him with glory in order to exalt him; yes, the Occupant of the Throne is praised, 


Although the Moslim liturgy, in contradistinction to the Jewish and Christian prayers, did not 
lend itself to the chanting of songs during service,?* the Burda is looked upon as inspired by the 
Prophet himself, and the reading of it is recommended a8 a means of salvation. This natarally 
aprlies with even more force to the study of the Qorin itself, whilst to copy it or to write a com- 
mentary on it, is, sccording to orthodox tradition, a sure passport to Paradise, The religious motive 
coupled with the necessity of clearly understanding the Qorin proved an important factor in th:: 
development of an immense literature treating of every imaginable point connected with it, Besides 


to him7¢ From the expression used for this word (nuyassireka) the title of a work is derived, which 
is styled “ Book of facilitating the cognizance of the seven fashions of reading the Qorin” by Abi 
‘Omar Othmin Al Diini7? The Qorin was supposed to have been revealed in the dialect of the clan 
of the Qoreish of which Muhammed was a member; yet believers of other tribes allowed idioms t.. 
creep in, which subsequently led to friction. To rectify this Muhammed is said to have declared that 
the Qorin was revealed to him in seven readings,?* and the believers were to recite it in the easicat 
manner. It need hardly be mentioned that there is nothing real in the number seven, whilst it is 
intelligible that the various Moslim tribes differed as to the pronunciation of many words or changed 
expressions used by Muhammed for idioms of their own. 

It was, however, necessary to dogmstise the “seven readings" in orler to bring them 

into harmony with the mature of the Qorin as the “Speech of Allah.’”’ From the linguistic point 
of view it is regrettable that the practice of reading the Qoran in sundry dialects had to be sban- 
doned. The Khalifa Othman was obliged to settle this question in s radical a manner, that by can- 
celling all other readings, except the Qoreishite, the difficulties of dialect were abolished for ever ; 
but whilst promoting religious unity he did away with a most important medium for our enlighten- 
ment on the problem of old Arabic dialects. 
: “ay the Qorin we also indirectly owe an immense litersture ef biographies of Muhammed, 
as well as of his contemporaries, but many of these works are distinguished by religious zeal rather 
than by trustworthiness. The same may be said of nummrous works of tradition (Hadith), and 
evolving from the latter, Mubammedan history in general. 

It need hardly be demonstrated that the spread of the art of writing throughout the Moslim 
world is also greatly due to the Qorin. Though writing was uot anknown in Mecca before Islim, 
it was only practised by 2 few of the more enlightened, such as Waraqa, the cousin of Mubammed, 
who had embraced Christianity, and had copied parts of the New Testament in Hebrew square 
characters.” Among modern authors on Muhammed the opinions as to his ability to write are divided 

¥? Cf. chapters IV. to V1. 3 On the term jahiliyya see Goldzibher, Muhammadan. Stadion, p. 219 eq. 

™ See Sel4h Al Mu'min by Al Hafiz Taq! aldin Mab b. Taj aldin fol 2”; “ What is told of the Prophet's 
objection to rhymed prayers." As to the probibition to regard the Qordn ss work of yectry even with respect to 
oan ™ Repeated liv. 17, 32, 40, v. (16 and) 27 omitted in Palmer's translation, 


™ Izzxvii, 8 
? Died 444 H., see de Sacy, Not, et Extr, Vol. VIII, p. 298 #97. On taistr see Itq. S15, a2 subdivision of naskh. 


™ See Bokb. IIL 394 #7., tradition aceording te two different authorities, — (/. Nildeke, Q. p. 39, Lane 
translates “ dialects.” Jiq. p. 118 enomerates thirty-five methods of explaining them. 
** Bokb. IIT. 5, 390, Sprenger, L 198, is to be corrected into bil'ibniniyyali, L I 121 .only says that 


Waraga reed books (AS | ead 03). 
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Within the Moslim work it ia regarded as heresy to aseert that he was able to write, Thies reste 
ona late Meccan revelation which refutes a charge made by unbelievers that Muhammed preached 
from notes dictated to him every day. His reply was thatthe revelations were miracks, but. 
a little later be added that he was “not able to read before, nor to write”? This ig as good 
as an admission, and from the came we may safely conelade that he could read and write, 
To learn the Hebrew characters was not very difficult, and it is hehly probable that he made 
himself acquainted with them when travelling in Syria, [t is, however, an established fnct that Muham- 
med was able to write in Medina, though not very fluently, but it is hardly credible that he should 
only have learnt it when over fifty years old, Apart from the traditions dealing with the matter it 
appears to me that the disfigurement of many Biblical names and words mentioned in the Qorin 
is due to misreadings in his own notes made with unskilful hand’! Finally he encouraged 
the art of writing by decreeing that I. 0, Us, and bills of sale should be given in writing, according 
to what “Allih hes taught," Muhammed himself appointed Zeid 1. Thabit to act as his secretary, 
and controlled all revelations and letters which Zeid wrote down on his behalf. The oldest 
(“Cufic”) copies of the Qorin which we poesess areindeed written in characters of very primitive shape 
so that they are difficult to read without practice. Arabic penmanship, however, speedily improved 
and there are now few alphabets which rival Arabic in elegance and neatness. Now the settling of 
the Maséra of the official text (the language of which was considered classical in every respect) was 
another and a very strong inducement to make linguistic investigations, and thna, from whichever 
point of view we look at the book, we see how irresistibly it has steered an intelligent nation some 
way along the channel of civilization, Arab culture and learning represent the bright side of the 
Middle Ages, m the other hand it must be said that there is so mach conservatism in the teachings 
of the Qorin, and it is besides so clearly stamped with the individuality of its author, that it must 
necessarily deter Moslims from reaping the fall benefit of modern European education. This is, how- 
ever, beyond the ephere of the present observations which only endeavour to sketch in outline the sig- 
nificance of the Qorin in the world’s literature, Everything connected with it canses it to ontstep 
the limits of a religious Testament of one nation or creed, and the interests we have to follow in deal- 
ing with it critically, are as manifold as are the ties which link ua directly or indirectly with the 
Istimic world. Our sciences, our languages, certain terms used in daily life show more Arabic 
and also Qoranic words than the world at large is aware of. The person of Muhammed himself 
forms the focus of several universal proverbs, 

There is yet another reason which makes the Qorfn appear familiar to its readers, viz., ite close 
relationship to the Bible. It is thet ancient book which speaks through the mouth of the “Seal of 
the Prophets.” With all his shortcomings he has mutatis mutandis something of the seli-abnegation 
and enthusiasm of the Prophets of the (ld Testament. If one reads the addresses of the Qorin, 
particularly those of the lster Sidras, at every word one is tempted to say: this is Biblical, Still one 
must be carefal not to make such a statement indiscriminately, Thos much is certain that, before 
entering upon bis first ministry, Muhammed bad undergone whet I should like to call a course of 
Biblical training. This, of course, did not consist of systematic study nor regular instruction from 
teachers, but was mach rather from gathering here and there sayings, tales, prescriptions, warnings, 
Jaws, morals, and parables, and supported by occasional notes gleaned by stealth and Jearned 
in seclusion. Clothed, then, in Arabic speech, adapted to the views, customs, and wants of the country 
the originals of the revelations are frequently hidden beyond recognition. This autodidactical method 


« Q. xxv. 6; xxix. 47, Both paspges belong to the latest Meccan revelations {leginlative period), (y. 
Bprenger, IT, 377 rem., Ibid, pp. 808-402, the question whether Muhammed was able to write ia discussed with the 
assistance of traditions bearing on the question, Sprenger is convinced that Muhammed was an expert penman 
bat he is surely mistaken that the initials of 8, xix, — or any othors - belong to Muhammed (see ch, XIIL), 

*) Seo above rem. 8, Stra written in square characters rme conld easily be misread from Tre The same of 
Kérah is in the Qoran Qdrde [ro misread from mp which is all the more posible as y was written -m (seo Mishen 
Sabbath rij. 6); we in a similar way misread from tobim, for p4a, See Al Tha'slibi, Cod. Brit, Mus, Add. 
PUBS, fol. 6B oe) ty wl lee! ey! te, 1, 

m® Q. ii. 262-268, the art of writing thos emanating from Allh, ef. xevi, 4; xxiv. $8. 
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of studying accounts for nearly all the peculiarities of the Qorin. It influenced Muhsmmed’s ideas 
and effected his style. The Qorin thus betrays Biblical colouring even in those portions, in which 
Mabammed expressed views which were undoubtedly original, or when he promulgated laws, which 
Brew out of the incidents of the day. 

In dealing with so delicate » subject it is not easy always to find the narrow path of truth, and 
to keep from attributing too much or too little to the man who was one of the Steatest reformers of 


all ages. 
Appendix to Chapter I. 
Note I. — Islam. 

Sprenger (Leben M.'s I. p. 69 ; ILL. p. 500) endeavours to identify the term /é/ém with the faith 
of the Hon‘/s, although a sect bearing this name, and possessing a holy book styled Swhuf never 
existed. Some modern Muhammedan authors, imbued with Western ideas, seem to dislike the time- 
honoured explanation of /sldm. Thus Syed Ameer Ali (Life and Teachings of M. p, 226) renders 
Jelém by “ striving alter righteousness.” This translation is seemingly well founded, since it is 
supported by » rather oki passage in the Qoran (S. Ixxii. 14): “And that™ of us are some who 
are Moslims, and of us are some who transgress, but those who are Moslims® ( firman ‘welumay, they 
strive after righteousness,” 

The learned author's definition, however, only reflects the theoretical and moral side of the 
question, which is limited to the initial stage of Islim. If we follow up the development of the term 
Islam im the Qorin, we find that it gradually assumed a practical meaning which was eventually 
retained by the Moslim church. In Meccan revelations Jelém only occurs once, viz., xxxix, 28: 
“ He whose breast Allib bas expanded for /elém, is in a light [issuing] from his Lord, but woe unto 
those who harden their hearts, ete.” Again in connection with “expanding the breast’ Jeldm 
appears for the second time in the Medinian revelation, vi. 125, but it gtadnally becomes more 
and more exacting. In S. iii. 17 (cf. v.79) Jelém is identified with in (of. Ixi. 7-9), and the 
relation between these two synonyms is broadly discussed by Al Shahrastini, Mital, pp. 25-27, and is 
stated to embrace the five duties, eiz., of testifying to the Unity of God and the divine inspiration of 
Muhammed, the duties of reciting prayers, giving alms, fasting in the Ramadhan, and performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca.— It ix quite natural that during Muhammed’s life-time Jeldém already 
comprised the whole of the theoretical and practical constitution of the faith, since the violation of 
one of its branches implied disobedience which the Prophet himself denounced as tantamount to 
disbelief. His own final definition of /sldm is laid down in one of the deuteronomic revelations 
(Stray, 5, “the verse of the din”) as follows: “To-day I have perfected for you your din snd 
falfilled upon you my favour and am pleased for you to have /eldm for religion (din).” — It would be 
preposterous to limit /s/dm here solely to the moral code, standing as it does surrounded by 
ritual precepts. The official interpretation given to the term by the orthodox church is unmistakeably 
laid down in the following exposition by Al Ghazali (/Ayd ‘ulim aldin, I. p. 104): Islém is an expression 
for submission and unquestioning obedience, abandonment of insubordination, -defiance and 
opposition, The special seat of firm belief (tasdiq) is in the heart, the tongue being its interpreter. 
In contradistinction to this taslim engages heart, tongue and limbs in general, so that every tagd<q 
With the heart becomes tus/im, connected with abandonment of defiance and denial. The same applies 
to the acknowledgment {of Allah and His Prophet] by the tongue, or unconditional obedience of the 
different parts of the body. When compared as synonyms, /é/ém is in general what Imén (belief) 
is in particular, Jmdén expresses the loftier components of /sldém, consequently every tasdig is 
taslim, but not wice vered.” Al Shahrastini (see -above) constructs the following climax : Jslém, 
Imén, Ihedn (“Serve Allah in such a manner, as ii thon see Him, but although thou do not see 
Him, He sees thee, ibid.).”” 


* Palmer translates “ and rerily,"’ which is, however, inaccurate, because the text has anna, but not inne, 
™ “ Moalims"” are opposed to ‘sinners ” in the still older passage, Ixviii. 35. 
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The difference prevailing between religious. observance (/sldm) and theoretical faith (Imén) has 
been very clearly expressed by Muhammed himself, who placed the former above the latter, although 
theologians declared that /elém ovly led up to Faith. Muhammed, however, was a man of the 
world, and knew human nature better than these theorists. He insisted on practice and said 
(xlix. 14): The Bedonins say: We believe! speak: you shall not “ believe [only],” but say: we 
practice {sldm (aslamnd); the Imién has not entered yet into your hearts, but if you obey Allah and 
His Messenger, He will not defraud you of your works at all, ete. (15) The Believers (almiminén) 
are only those who believe in Allah and His Messengers ; they are free from doubt, and fight vigor- 
ously by [offering] their wealth and persons for the [war] path of Allah, these are the truth tellers. 


In thus emphasizing the practice of the law in contrast to the expressions of faith pure and simple, 
Mahammed followed a Rabbinie principle which is very tersely given in Abith, 1.16: It is not the 
study [of the law] which is most important, but the practice thereof (cf: iii. 9).— Finally see the 
articles in the Dictionary of Technical Terma, ed. Sprenger, I. p. 64 (fman), p. 696 (ielém). 

Note II. — The Terms for Logos in the Qoran. 

(On examination of Muhammed’s conception of the Logos (cf. Séra v, 19 ; 76-77), it will be found 
that his interpretation of the term came much nearer the Philonian idea that the Logos was an inter- 
mediary between God and the world than to any other. In this character the Logos appears in the 
Jewish Targdms as well as in the Talmud under the two expressions mémrd and dibbér[d}. The for- 
mer is frequently met with already in Ongelos, ¢. g., Gen. ili, 8,qdl mémrd ; ibid. xv. 1, as translation 
of dndkhi, and is radically cognate to amr which represents the oldest form of the Logos in the Qorin. 
In earlier Séras (Ixxix, 5 ; bexxii. 19, ete.) amr occurs in its original meanings of command, 
and affair respectively. This meaning it retains without any reference to God at all (xxvi. 151), 
even after it had assumed the individual character of Logos. This, however, did not take place until 
the narrative period. Thus in S. li. 44; xvii, 87 ; xviii. 48, amru rabbi forms the exact trans- 
lation of mémré d’adénmoy. 

As to dibbir[4) it is according to Talmudic view that of which angels were created, ¢. g., Hagiga 
lave; “ From every dibbiir which cathe out of the month of God an angel was created,” — In the 
so-called Fragmentary Targim dibbir frequently represents the Logos, ¢. g., Gen. xxviii. 10 ; 
Numb. v, 89, ete. With this we have to compare a definition of amr given in the Qoran (xvii, 87) : 
They shall ask thee about the r#A - Say, the Spirit (arrdA) is part of the amr of my Lord. Farther 
(S. xvi. 2): He sends down the angels with the Spirit [which is part] of His amr (cf. xl. 15; 
xevii. 4-5). In Ister Séras Muhammed endeavoured to counteract any foreign influence on the 
question of the Logos, and tried to reduce the amr to the rank of a created being, ¢.7., Stra liv, 49 : 
Verily everything have we created by appointment (gadr), so our amr is bat due like the twinkling 
of an eye (cf. ch. VIII.) 

Of particular significance is a passage in Séra xix. in which the réh (¥. 17) is dispatched to 
Mary to announce the birth of a son, He allays her anxiety with the assurance that the boy shall 
be (v.21) “a Sign anto man, and a mercy from us (Allah), and it is an ordained amr ” (cf. ¥. 36). In 
other passages the amr of Allah is “ done” (viii, 43 ; xxxiii, 37) or“ measured” (ibid. ¥. 38). 
The more familiar Muhammed became with the amr, the more he made use of it for his private ends. 
So in the last named passage it is merely « permission given by Allah to Muhammed to marry the 
divorced wife of his sdopted son, and to abolish an ancient heathen custom which forbade such 
marriage. A complete lecture on the amr is Sra Ixv., in which the term oceurs not less than eight 
times. Man bas no influence on the amr (iii. 123),** becsuse it is entirely under the control 
of Allah (ibid. v. 148). 


* Cf. Grimme, Muhammed, IL. p. 51. 

™ See Lactantins, Div. Inet, (ed. Brandt, p, 226): Nam sermo est spiritus ewm voce aliquid significante prolatus. 
— Of, Baur, Christl, Lehre von der Dreisinighsit, 1,92: Der xrtvpa ist dem Logos untergsordnet.” 

™ Tho voree is said to have been writtes when Muhammed lay wounded on the battle Geldof Ubud Oy. I Lk 
p. S71. . 
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On the ground of these and other revelations (see also x. 3, 32; xii. 21; Lev. 1, 8) the 
Hahirite schoo! taught that the amr was created (Ibn Hazm, Aité almilol wal nihal,Cod, Brit. Mus. 
‘Or. 842, fol. 166°) in contradistinction to the Asharite doctrine which incaleated the belief in its 
‘eternity (Ibn Hazm. :did., A} Shabrastini, /. ¢.p. 67). Otherwise the Spirit which is part of the anr 
(see above) must also be eternal, aw axiom with which no Moslim would agree. Avcording to later 
eschatological views the amr dwells on the throne of (or next to) Allih, whilst the ‘itm™ (¢. ¢., din) hos 
ita place beneath it, Sea the pseudonymons book Aitdh masdil alnabiy attributed to Abd Allah b. 
Salim, p. 11, See also Sprenger, Dictionary, ote,, p, 68 The SOf conception of amr does not 
concern us here, 

Another rendering of dibbir (or diti'rdh) in the Qorin is kalima, It is used in the eame 
combination as amr, viz,“ the kalima of thy Lord has been fulfilled (Séra vi. 115: vii. 138; 
“i. 133; xxix. 20,71; xi. 6, ete.), or “the katima of Allah,’ the “kalima of punishment” is 
fulfilled” (x. 4, 96; xxxix. 20,71). “ Ware the trees that are on the earth pens, and the sea 
[ink, of: Siira xviii. 109] with seven more seas to swell its tide, the kulimas of Allah would mot be 
spent (Stra xxxi. 26).". “Abraham made it a lasting kalima among his posterity (Sidra xliii, 
27) and was tried with balimas (Sidra ij. 118)." — Whether these verses stand in some connection 
with Gen. xv. I or not, is difficult to say, Of greater importance is the statement that the baitma of 
Allah cannot be altered (Sra vi. 34, 115; x. 65; xviii, 26; xi. 45), because this refers to 
one of the chief reproaches made to the Jaws, we. that they altered the law. If the “ illiterate 
Prophet believes in Allih and His ka/fmas,” this should be» stimulus for others to do likewise 
(Sira vii, 158), The following (Medinian) passage (xviii, 26, cf. ix. 40) has a strong Jewish 
colouring: Allah has set down His salina upon this Messengerand upon the Faithful, and enjoined 


them the kalima of piety, Aalima bas here the meaning of Hebr. dié'brd as also in tho (likewise 
Medinian) passage ili, 57, where a brief abstract of the Decalogue (Exod. xxxiy, 28, aandreth 
hacd’ bitrtm) is given. -— The kolima goes forth from Allah as a judgment in Stra x, 20; xi, 120; 
ax, 129; xxvii, 171; xli, 45, alii, 18, (Cf, v.20) 

Muhammed was well aware that the term Logos was applied to Jesus. In the Medinian Tepeti- 
tion of the tale ‘of Jesus’ birth he therefore says Lelima instead of “ordained amr" (see above) but 
allows angels (here plural) to announce to Mary [rom Allah a talima, whose name is the Messiah 
Jesus (Sidra iii, 40), Perhaps Muhammed was now less apprehensive of evil resulting from such a 
statement, or else he desired to exhibit his learning, He, however, cautiously repeated that Jesus is 
“the Messenger of Allah and His tolima which He has thrown upon Mary, and the riA is part of it," 
thns manifesting the identity of Lalima and amr (see above and Sire iii. $4; Ixvi, 12). 

- In erder to avoil misunderstanding Ibn Hazm here again points ont that the kalima is = created 
being, and that Jesus isa belima in this sense only (fol. 183¥°). To discuss all passages in which 
the Lalima is used in the Qorin, would lead us too far, especially as the word is also employed in the. 
quite usual genge of “word” (Sidra xiv, 29, 31; xxxv. 11). 

Kalém difters from kLalima in so far as it occurs in Meccan revelations but once (vii, 141) in 
the signification of “speech,” and represents the distinction conferred upon Moses (Exod. xxx, 11). 
The kalém is heard, and on several oceasions persons endeavoured to “ alter" it (Sara ti, 70; ix, 
6; xlviii. 15, ¢f iv. 48), In Moslim theology it is not the kalima, but the kaldm which forms the 
object of disenssion between those who declare it to be crented or the contrary. This is in so far 
correct as kalim (speech) inclndes the kalima (word). See also Sprenger, Dict. pp. 1267-8, 


Still more frequently than any of the terms for Word or Speech mentioned oceurg 
almilia, which iz, as has long been known, derived from the Aramaic meitd. The manner in which 
Muhammed treated this word is yery significant. He owed his knowledge of the same solely to 
(Christian sources, since the Jews did not employ it for Logos, but only for “ word” or “thing.” As 

= (réevs. Cf. Bpiphanins Huer. ed, Dindorf, Il. p. 40, (Ans, Urepr, d. Gnaitiotem, 90g.) On the various 
interprotetions of ‘im by Moslim theclogings sec Thu Harm, |, c. fol, M48 sq7. sf 
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we shall presently see, however, Muhammed seems to have heard a similarly sounding term from 
the Jews, and mixed the two up, There is a marked difference in the Qorin between milla 
on one side, and amr and £afima on the other, since the former is generalized to signily “ religion" 
which is mever the case with the latter, The term was so common in Arabia, that even the 
pagan Arabe styled their religion milla (Stra xxxviii, 6@; vii, 86, 87; xiv. 16; xvii, 19), and 
was, probably through Christian Arabs, also brought into Meces prior to the birth of Iskim, In 
the majority of cases milla stands in connection with Abraham, both in Meccan and (still more) 
in Medinian revelations, in order to expreas the monotheistic belief of the Patriarch. This is to be 
explained either by means of Gen, xv, 1,4 (see above) or possibiy with the help of the ordination of 
circumcision (ch, xvii,), for which the Rabbinic term is m/léh, whilst the Arabs used quite a different 
word for it, Now the orthographies miléh and milla, when written in Hebrew square characters, 
eo closely approach each other, that an interchange is quite easy, Thie wos still furthered by the 
circumstance, that in unvocalized texts mild is frequently spelled plene, and probably this was the 
cage in the oldest copies of the Mishné and Talmid. I give this all, however, as a mere suggestion 
with due reserve. — As is well known milla is used later on in various titles of famous works on the 
history of religions in the same sense ; see also Sprenger, |, ¢. p. 1546, 


Note III. —Ibn Hazm on the Ijaz of the Qorin (Milal, fol. 1877°- aqq.). 

The following is an abstract from the chapter on the /‘jdz (miraculous character) of the Qorin 
in [bn Hazm’s work on “ Religious and philosophical sects," He sets down ire points of controversy. 

1. Asharite doctrine teaches that the divinity of the Qorin — on the level of which men strive 
to place something similar — is to al] eternity with Allih. It is inseparable from him, has never 
been revealed to us, nor have we ever heard it (cf. Al Shohrastani, p. 75, Ibn Khaldin, Prolegom. 
p. 169 on tahaday),— To this Ibn Hazm opposes that according to Asharite theory the Qurin, when 
being recited, is not mw‘jiz (transcendent), and ean only be qualified by itself. This view is entirely 
heterodox, because it stands in contrast to Qor. x. 39; xi. 16, What Al Ashari defines as mu‘jiz in 
the Speech of Allah, is not expressed in Siras, but it is a unity which lbn Haxm has endeavoured to 
disprove prior to this chapter.” 

2. The question whether the “jdz is eternal or terminated after its existence had been established 
through the life of Muhammed is answered by Ibn Hazm who refers the readers to Qor. xvii. 90. It 
is there laid down that neither mortals nor spirits shall ever be able to produce anything similar to it, 

3. Some scholastics (ahlu-I-talém) maintain the transcendent character of the contents of the 
Qordn only, but deny this quality to its composition. Ibn Haxm uphold the view of those why con- 
wider the one ax transcendent as the other, Qor. ii. 21 speaks of such revelations [which infidels 
are challenged to bring] in which no allusion is made to things unseen [and which therefore must be 
taken for granted, cf. Qor. ii. 2]. Nothing must be declared miraculous in opposition to what Allah 
has decreed to be so. 

4. The manner of the ‘ya: represents according to one opinion the highest degree of impressive- 
ness. Others see in it the inability of mortals to produce anything similar to the Qorin. This the 
latter class endeavours to demonstrate to the former with the aid of Qor. ii. 175. 

Ibn Hazm argues on this point as followa: (a) If the /‘jdéz were based on nothing but its 
impressiveness, it would be on a par with other human productions which occupy the same rank, 
but the “ Signs” of Allah go beyond the common. — (6) Allih cannot be asked what He does nor 
why He doesa thing, He can therefore not be asked why He has rendered ouly this composition of 
the Qoriin transcendent, and has sent this prophet and no other person, (c, It is absurd to say that 
if the i‘jéz included all languages, there would be no difference between Arabs and [Moslima of] foreign 
nations as to the knowledge of the same. Foreigners, in fact, only learn of the iydz through com- 
ja SE ee 


s” The last religion,” wis,, that of the pagan Arabs. Palmer translates wrongly : “ any other creed.” 
@ Fol 141" The Asharite doctrine that the Speech of Allah ia a unity, cf. Goldaiber, die Zahiriten, p. 140, 
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Wiudnication made wo them by Arabs, To say that Qor. ii. 175 and other verges of the same iii hte 
ny demonstrative power is heresy, By picking vut such verses and omitting others the opponents 


the question, whether the [other] revealed books, of which the Qoran Speaks (iv. 161) are likewise 
transcendent [aud warning} against evil and wickodness, If they admit this, they speak the trath, but 
they must not confuse up elegance of style with warnings against evil and wickedness, Furthermore, if 
the miraculous character of the Qorin consisted merely in its impressive diction,” it would be on the 
same level as Al Hasan, Subl b, Harin, Al Jaliz, Ibo al Muqni* and the poetry of Imra'alqeis, Were 
the (jaz dependent on loftiness of style [alone], this must also become visible in any portion of a verse 
which [is only the case with the Qonin, and therefore] is sufficient to upset their opinion, that there are 
at least three verses required in order to be miracolous. If verses like xvii, 94-95 were spoken 
by a mortal being, no Moslim would take them as miraculous, whilst Allah has made them so by 
rendering them part of his own Speech, | 

S. As regards the compress of the ‘dz, the Agharites have fixed it to be like unto the smallest 
Srira, wic., viii, (3 verses), below which, according to Qor. ii. 21, no iar takes place. All other 
Moslims believe that even the smallest particle of the Qorin is miraculous, because the verse ii, #1 
iloes not reler to quantity, but to kind. Since every part of the Qoran is Qorin, it shures its mira 
culous nature. 

tbn Haxm concludes his remarks on the subject as follows: The trath of the matter is 
expressed in Qor. xvii, 90, from which we must gather that every sentence in the Qoran which 
cunveys @ meaning, is miraculous, and cannot be imitated in all eternity. For the last four Aunared 
und forty yeure men have been unable to imitate the Qorin. An instance of double interpretation 
of a passage is given in Sara xix. 65-66." The purport of these verses is out of connection both 
with the preceding and following passages, each having a separate meaning. To this the various 
degrees of ordinary human eloquence cannot be applied. The style of the Qorin is neither that of 
orators, nor writers, preachers, or authors, Passages of the same character (ag the just mentioned) 
are in the Qoran many, and make it convincingly clear that it is utterly unwarrantable to measure the 
Qoran by way of human eloquence. 

(To be continued, ) 


THE FOLKLORE IN THE LEGENDS OF THE PANJAB. 
BY RB. C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, ,/ 

Fortune-telling in all its forms involves the intervention of a second party, but forecasts of fur- 
tune can also be sought within one's own personality, as it were, by the interpretation of dreams, 
and so dreams, their results and their meaning, play an important part in Indian folktales. They fre 
quently vccor in the Legewls, where they are usually of the prophetic sort, a start being given to a 
story by the hero's dream of the heruine or cice reread ; an idea neatly torned to practical uve in some 
stories of saints by making the saintly bero fix on a preceptor owing toa dream. The idea is farther 
weful in tales about the recovery of recalcitrant followers, by making the saint terrify them 
through dreams. The actual method of utilising dreams in folktales is to make the hero ur heroine 
follow them up in their subwequent waking hunrs, uften to their great temporary tribulation. And of 
the familiar warning or prophetic dream of the western world, there is one quaint example, in 
which a doe is made to warn her bushand, the back, of his impending death at the hands of the hunts- 
men, by telling him » vividly related drewm as to the details of it. 

The interpretation of dreams ix a form of augury or divination; /.¢., it is a means of foretelling 
the fature from occurrences to human beings which are beyond control, though the latter terms in 


: ; Ssh A Se 
#1 Cy, Qor. zzir, 53, albaldzé alousbin. © See the Commentaricn and Sra ley. 12, 
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themselves imply an attempt to forecast the future from natural occurrences beyond human control 
that take place only in the eurroundings of mankind. In the Legends direct references to angury and 
divination are few, and then only stock ones relating chiefly to marriage ceremonies; which last 
may in India be best described as one prolonged effort to sacerdotally control and fore- 
tell the future. But all over the world the commonest and most universal mode of arriving at an 
ides of the future from chance occurrences in the natural world around us lies in omens and their inter- 
pretation, and of these we are treated to a great number in the Legends, as might be expected. They 
are all, however, of the nsual sort, except perhaps that it is unlocky in the Himalayas to give milk toa 
warrior on the war-path, With this exception we have dished up for us the well-worn superstitions 
relating to the meeting of lucky and unlucky personages, to lucky and unlucky things in Nuture, plants, 
trees, und so forth, to the flight and calls of birds, to sneezing, which, like hiecough, ts a must mysteri- 
ons proceeding of the animal bedy to the Indian mind, to accidental occurrences on mounting a horse 
and while walking and so on. - 


Following on and arising out of the notion of fortune-telling, augury, divination, and omens are 
the actions necessary to ensure good fortune or luek ; the lneky things to do, and the lucky times for 
doing them, sach as swinging during the ramy eeason, And as everyone is of Course interested in 
finding these out, we are everywhere favoured in Indian folklore with » goodly array of them, and 
amonget lucky acts may be mentioned as noticeable, that of mounting a horse with the left foot, a 
curious instance of giving a semi-religious sanction fo an act that is otherwise right from a practical 
point of view. The sole use to which the “science” of astrology is pnt in the Legends, is to ascer- 

In folktales the main use of the idea of ill-luck is to fill up the tale by introducing a great num- 
ber of incidents, describing all the misfortunes which fancy can eall up as happening to the hero or 
heroine ; but the thousand and one precantions taken in practical life against incurring misfortune are 
based gpon far more serions considerations than this, -To the Indian peasant mind misfortune is a 
sin, and indicates o sinful condition in the victim thereof, defining that very difficult and wuch ill-ased: 
term “sin” as an offence, witting or unwitting, against the tribal conventions. The good luck of the 
lncky obviously benefita their surroundings, and the bad luck of the unlucky as obvionsly brings harm. 
Therefore the unlucky are sinful and, what is of supreme practical importance to them, must be punished 
accordingly, The amount of misery and suffering arising out of this “correct argument from ao false 
premiss” that is being and has for ages been incurred by the victims of perfectly involuntary and un- 
eontrollable misfortune — such as widows for instance — js quite incalculable, and a little consideration 
will show why itis that the nostrums for the prevention of the dreaded sin of misfortune are inter- 
minable, both in variety and number. 


Anothor most froitful result of the primitive view of misfortune is the idea of ceremonial unclean- 
ness, an “unfortunate” condition clearly the consequence of inadvertence even to the savage, which 
has led to unnombered ceremonies and custome in practical life and to many incidents in tale and story. 
The ceremonially unclean condition, however much it may be natural or the result of mere chance, is 
perceived in a’ dim way to be somehow sinful.or the result of sin, and hence the nostrums for avoiding 
the consequences thereof, but when the condition is intensified and exhibits itself in a loathsome or 
continuous form, then to the popular mind ite sinful origin is no longer doubtful, The story of that 
prominent, mysterious, obviously unclean, loathsome, and mach dreaded disease, leprosy, and of the 
native treatment of lepers in India, will bring ont all these points ; and the subject of lepers and 
leprosy, if taken up as a folklore study, would be found to cover nearly the whole range of belief and 
customs among the folk. In the Legends we see much of it. Thera, the separation, isolation, and 
treatment of lepers is due to their uncleanness, the origin of leprosy lies in. sin and in the punishment 
of din, and jis cure ij doe to ceremonial cleansing. ; 

In another direction, the doctrine, so to speak, of ill-Inck has Jed to very serious practical conse- 
quences, s fact which is clearly brought out by an incident in the Legends. The birth of a daughter is 
announced to Rij Sarkap jost sa he had lost his great gambling match. “Kill her,” said Raja 
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Sarkap, “she has been born at an unlucky moment, and has brought me bad luck.” But, a8 an instance 
where fomale infanticide, based on i-tuck, has been widely resorted to, though from a different 
Sahiba, a daughter of the Panjibt Siydls, eloped with Mirzi, the Kharal, and was overtaken by her 
tribe and strangled. The subsequent feuds were #o severe that it became unlucky to have daughters, 
and an extensive practice arose of strangling female infants in memory of Sahiba, This is an 

Now, the predatory portion of the priesthood has everywhere been most careful to keep alive and 
foster the folk-notions of sin, misfortune, and ill-luck, because out of them-arises the most prolific 
vouree of all of a°good livelihood for themselves. Sins must be expisted; sinful bodies must be 
purified ; the priest is always ready to secure expiation and purification, and to guide the ceremonies 
enjoined in either case, Ceremonial bathing, as a result of the notion of the holiness and cleansing 
powers inherent in water, is the great panacea in India, and out of the holy bathing places perhaps more 
wealth has been transferred from the laity to the coffers of the priestly classes than from anything elee 
that has been invented for the ghostly benefit of the people. 

After. providing the personages and setting the story going in « definite direction, the next thing 
necessary is to keep up the interest by the process known to adverse reviewers as padding and to the 
sympathetic as valuable incidents. Those in the Legends are, as might be expected, of the stock 
deseription ; scraps of well-known verses or tales, or references to stock notions about this world and 
its affairs. From the very nature of the circumstances under which they are introduced they offer the 
most undiluted folklore with which the narrators are imbued, and are thus often the most valuable part 
of # tale to the student. Thus, there are everywhere valuable references to the miraculous origin of 
that puzzle to the peasantry, a pearl or preeions stone, or even n bright flower. Rubies are the pro- 
ducts of the sea, or the special wift of the god of the rivers, or more fancifally still drops of blood 
from the mardered magical hero or heroine. Pearls are rain<lrops during a particular asterism, and 
both they and flowers are derived from the tears or laughter or speech, indifferently, of the hero or 
hersine, and so on. 

A very large portion of the incidents observable in folktales are tricks, in the narration of which, 
as in thet of many other contents of stories, resort is had to both plain matter of fact circumstances 
and to the whole gamut of peasant fancy and wisdom. There are tricks humorous and tricks malicious, 
There is the ervel practical joke, the mysterious supernatural tragedy, the downright cheat ; even the 
lie direct is perpetrated by the Lady of Virtue (Siki Daf), who is held up toh onour as the embodiment 
of all the virtues. . 

References to and details of ceremonies of all sorts are a necessary, and frequently a most 
valuable, form of folktale incident, but they do not require more than mere mention in such a discussion 
as this. In the Legends we are treated to many ® most interesting and instructive description 
especially of marriage ceremonies, involving allusions to equally interesting and instructive notions 
about marriages generally, In fact, as regards marriages, and betrothals which are their counterparts 
in India, a perusal of the Legends will take the reader over the whole subject : the beliefs, forms, 
ceremonies, customs and laws, and political uses ; some of them throwing light on European ¢ustoms 
of past and present times. In other directions also we are treated to allusions to, or deseriptiona real 
or fanciful of, such practical ceremonial matters az the adoption of girle, declaring an heir to the 
throne, regulating a RAajpit hunting party, the reception of guests. In sacerdgtal or quasi-eacen'otal 
matters we have the coremonies of divination by the breath, ani initiatory rites into the sect of 
the Lalbégi scavengers and into various sects of jégis and fegirs, of which the ear-boring 
ceremonies are the most prominent and of some importance, as they have led tothe use of ear-rings 
of fixed sorts as signa of occupation or caste and to ear-boring customs among the women of various 
nations in the East as general prophylactics against evil. 

In matters affecting the daily life of the people, there are the use of ashes aa a sign of both grief 
and saintship, and other conventional modes of expressing sorrow, euch as the breaking of bracelets and, 
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jewellery, and the ceremonies gone through by the newly-made widow, There are also various conven- 
tional ways of conveying specific and general challenge to combat, claiming inheritance to land, blacken- 
ing the face and other strange methods of inflicting disgrace. (4 the daily and domestic customs 
which are hardly to be distinguished from ceremonial observances, there are many instances ; ¢. g., the 
quaint methods of showing that the occupant of a house is “ not at home,” announcing a visitor, awaken- 
ing « slambering chief on an emergency, tying a knot to jog the memory, showing submission and 
making supplication. Toshow how the Legends reflect tothe people and their ways, there is an interest- 
ing use made for story-telling purposes of the inveterate habit of village children of teasing hedgehogs. 

Allnsions to popular beliefs and the frequent introduction of incidents turning on them must, of 
course, be looked for, These open up so many questions of interest and debatable points, that it would 
only be undaly swelling this already too long category of folklore subjects, to do more here than just merely 
run over the recognised titles of aome of those that occur in the Legends and have not been above classified, 
in order to bring them to notice, and to show how very wide is the net that is esst by this collection of 
tales for gathering in the flotsam of Indian folklore. Many are the beliefs relating to the animal world — 
and their forme, of which the following are samples :— the origin of twisted and back-curved horns of 
various deer, the sacred, celestial, and marvellous characteristics of that favourite the horse, the sacred 
and supernatoral nature of the peacock and the swan, the capabilities of the dreaded scorpion. Beliefs 
relating to the heavenly bodies are necessarily legion, and those relating to eclipses and the moon and 
stars find a place here, as do aleo the worlds outside that which man inhabits, heaven and bell and 
their inhabitants, Airie and such like. The parts of the human body and their uses give rise to many, 
beliefs, sach aa the correct foot to start with, the marks of hands and feet on rocks and other places 
both natural and marvellous, the head and the shaving thereof. We have also most interesting 
references to the world-wide belief in a flood or deluge, clearly in one instance more or less indirectly 
based on the Biblical story. And lastly there are many data for arriving at a clear notion of the 
peasant ideas of the Deity and the confusion of mind they are troubled with on the subject, owing to the 
intermixing of Hinde and Musalman teaching in so many parts of India. 

Customs having their roots in popular beliefs are from their very nature, not only perpetually 
alluded to in the stories of the folk, but are a productive source of incidental narrations ; ¢.g., the aspect 
of the shrines as the remnant of sun-worship. Of these the old-world and universal idea of refuge, 
asylum, and sanctuary, as it is variously called, and as likely as not owing its inception and exten. 
sion to sacerdotal pretensions and exclusiveness, is perhaps the most favoured in legend and folklore, 
Tn practical application it everywhere consisted of protection to strangers against their enemies, a0 long 
as they paid their way and only so long. The well-known oriental conception of hospitality and 
its obligations is sanctuary pure and simple, both in theory and practice. Indeed, the Indian and 
Eastern notion of hospitality cannot be distinguished from sanctuary, and when the Pathan treats his 
enemy or « guest worth plundering to the best cheer in his power, gives him a fair start, and then pre- 
pares to try and murder or rob him, he is merely doing in his way what the old heathen Greek, or for 
that matter the medieval Christian priest, did in his, when he granted asylom or sanctuary te the fugi- 
tive or criminal only so long as he could pay for it, and made no sort of effort to shield him or obtain 
immunity for him when the payment ceased. All this is pithily brought out ina passage in the Legends. 
Raji Rasihi's faithless wife had snecessfully hidden her paramour, Raja Hédf, in her hashand’s honse, 
but Rasdli's faithfal parrot betrayed him, and then we read :-—“ Said the parrot ; ‘slay not thy guest, 
he is as thy brother.’ So Raji Rasili and Hadi went together to the wilds, and there, wounded by an 
arrow, Raji Hédi was slain.” 

The very widespread enstom, rooted in a superstitions belief that it brings ifl-luck, of declining 
to refer to a husband by name is aleo mentioned in the Legends, while on the other hand the ancient 
royal prerogative of releasing prisoners, nowadays in civilised Europe attributed solely to kind- 
liness and’ mercy, is given in the directest phraseology its right attribution of an act to insure good luck. 
That very ancient and widespread (riental emblem of divine protection, the shade-giving umbrella, is 
repested|y mentioned. as might be expected. in its degenerated form of a sign of royalty and thence of 
dignity generally. 
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Indian folktales end ap usually in the most orthodox manner. ‘The hero and heroine live apps 
ever afterwards after the Indian fashion, which [ must remind European readers is not at all theirs, 
and the villain, male or female, comes to an untimely and well-alewrved end. Poetical justice ix 
thoroughly appreciated in the East, Perhaps because for so many ages there has bern en litth: of any other 
_ tleseription, The interest. here ia chiefly in the forms that vengeance and Punishment take ax wn 


expressing vindictiveness, In resorting to it there is no other ulterior motive, Enemies arm cut te 
Pieces, buried and burnt alive, shot to death with arrows, buried up to the neck to ‘starve, in company 
on occasion with thorns, Scorpions, snakes, and so on. There is much personal triamph mixed with 
the vengeance. Enemies’ skulls are mounted in silver as drinking cups, strangled bodies are exposed, 
sraves of enemies are ploughed up and walked over by the conquering hero and heroine, the ashes of 
victims of burning alive are seut to their mothers, and an unchaste wile is tricked into eating her lover's 
heart by the injured husband, Callously croe! as all these proceedings are, they may, as every reader 
of Oriental history knows, be fairly termed mild when compared with many that must have often been 
within the actonl personal knowledge of the peasantry of all parts and at all times, even the mest recent. 

The lengths to which sacerdotal vindictiveness has often Sove in India, is imlicated by the well- 
established enstom of ceremonial suicide, ecl(-immolation, and self-injury, in onder to bring divine 
or supernatnral wrath on an opponent or enemy. Debased as sneh a eastom is in its nature and whiner. 
it has given rise to another equally well established amd as noble ps its prototype is execrable : the 
old and often exercised Rajput saka or jaubar, which meant the voluntary apienle of the women 
a place, while the went out to make the last wild sally when it was to longer fessible to contin 
a defence. 


With this, perhaps the noblest outcome of all of Indian superstition and belief, 1 close my present 
remarks, in the hope that 1 have said enongh to show that in the Legends of the Prnjab we liuive 
displayed before us practically the whole machinery of popular Indian story-telling.  [toth the actors 
and their actions, so far as we have heen able to regund them. have all shown themeelves te be of the 
“amt deseriptions, and to have the same characteristics as thom iv Tnidian falktedes generally, whether 
purely narrative or of set parpose connected with the hagiolitry or demonylatry of the people. [hope 
alee that what has been laid before my readers has heen safficient tu convines them that these Lergenels, 
if explored, will decisively and instrnctively show the value of studying them in aletail te those whe 
would dig down to the roots of folklore anywhere inthe werk. and would learn something of thee 
thimghts of the folk and of the trains of reasoning, whieh give form tothe imny apparently ines 
Prehensible and unreasonable actions observable in the evervedliy Vile of the eat ery here 





EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL, CONSULTATIONS oF THE AVOUbre 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS 
RY Tt. ¢. TEMPLE, 
Coudived from p. Li.) 


1780, — No, IX. 


Fort William, 21th Angnar 1710, 


Read a Lotter that was rveived on the Ith lti-tant from Lieutenant Blair at the Andamans 
| Island [dated July 2nd, 1790}, 
To Edward Hay, Exqr., Seeretary to Goverment. 
Sir, — I had the honor to address His Lordship, april 13th from Interview Island, bythe Viper , 
and april 22nd, which was forwarded to Madrass by the Atalanta: Cince the dace of the inst, the 
Ranger has made a voyage to Vrince of Wales Island and returned hither June tst with » yond supply 


af ive, some Stores, snd 4 few evtra articles of Provision for the Estahblizhnent, whieh at ts anes 
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to supply, until a Bazar is established; the declining state of health of the aged Men, makes euch indal- 
gence, for the present, « matter of necessity, and points out the attention that ought to be paid, to the 
choice of Men for such service. The major, part of the old Men are now incapable of duty, for want of 
many articles of nurishment, which they have been always used to; to bear up against such a change of 
provision, the fatigue and indifferent fare of a new Settlement, it requires a young and Vigorous con- 
stitution, The Ranger also brought an addition to the Establishment, of five Malay’s which I find a 
very useful people, and well addapted to the present uncultivated state of the country, a colony of those 
People would be foond highly usefal in clearing the Ground, when Government has determined to 
make this a permanent Establishment. 


Cince the receipt of His Lordships Orders by the Atalanta, I have constructed a Shed for the 
Navy, fifty six feet long. It has been occupied by the sick from the Vestal which have been daily 
supplyed with Vegitable from the Gardens, 

A few days after the departure of the Ranger, for Prince of Wales Island, four large canoes 
came into Phenix Bay with about forty Men Reflecting on the recent loss of our four fishermen I 
conceived jt would be the height of imprudenceto permit them to remain so near us, as an invasion in the 
night might have been attended with serious consequences. In the afternoon I went to examin them, 
when they soon discovered their hostile intention by a flight of Arrows ; this induced me to bring off, 
three of their Canoes, which were not defended so well as I expected, from their first appearance. 


His Majesty's Ship Vestal arrived here June Ist with the intention of remaining, to join the 
Commodore, but as her provisions begin to run short, Bir Richard (Strachan) has expressed his 
intention to me, of sailing tomorrow morning to procure a supply at Madrass, which affords me this 
opportunity of writing. 

The Atalanta returned from Madras June 13th with some letters for the Commodore and a supply 
of salt Provisions for the Ships. From the tenor of Captain Delgarno's Orders I have been expecting 
the Commodore for sometime past, and have little doubt of seeing Him in a few days. | 


June Tth I had a Visit from two young Natives which voluntarily accompanyed Sir Richard 
Strachan and me to this Teland Their youth and apparent innocence, prevented me entertaining the 
least unfavorable suspicion of them, they however decamped about midnight, and could not be found 
ou the Island, which made me conelnde that they had swam off, as the Boats Canoes, etea., were all safe 
and every thing quiet at a half past one in the morning. To my great astonishment, one of the 
Boats, was missing at day light in the morning. A very dilligent but eneffectual search, was 
made for her all round the Harbour A few peices of her were found some days ago, near the place 
where the Boys joined ts. The Boat was very old and almost uncerviceable ; the loss is therefor 


trivial: but it is a strong proof of their dexterity and cunning, and points out the necessity of a very 
vig rilant watch. 


Be pleased to inform His Lordship that I have finished a general Chart of the whole Island, 


which shall be forwarded the first direct opportunity ; when I also propose to return such of the People 
whose constitutions are too weak for the hardships of this place. 


All the Establishment being tolorably housed, the Artificers and Laborers are employed collecting 
and preparing Materials for the construction of a Granary, which will prevent further loss in that 
important article, Rice, and be preparing for the increase of the Establishment. 


By the Ranger I cent a little of the Red Wood to be forewarded as an experiment to the 
China Market, the resali of which I shall communicate to Government, probably about the end of 


the year. 


By the assistance of some Carpenters from the Men of War, I have laid the Keel of a Boat at 
my own expence, which will enable me to speak with greater certainty, of the qualities of the Timber, 
supply my occasional iwants from the neighbourhood, and occasionally carry a Packet. This I hope 
will meet the approbation of Government. 
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Iam now in daily expectation of the Viper, but not particulary anxious for her arrival as I have 
three months Rice and almost one month Ghee. The Ranger is in readiness for sen, to dispateh where 
my future Orders may make it necessary. 

) T have the honor to be, etea.. 
(Signed) Archibald Biair. 
Chatham Island, 
July 2nd, 1790. 
| 1780. — No. X. 

Fort William, 22nd September 1790, 

Road a Letter from Captain Blair, which was received on the 20th instant by the Snow Ranger 
Piet [dated 8th Sept, 1790]. 
Tw the Right Honorable, Charles Earl Cornwallis, K. G., Governor General, etea., in Council, 

My Lord, —T had the honor of your Lordships Commands by your secretary, duted June 28th 
by the Viper, which arrived here the 15th of July, with the Supply of Provisions that Indented 
for, Those, with what T have received from Prince of Wales Islnd, will last the Natives. of the 
Establishment till the end of November. 

T have the satisfaction to transmit by this conveyance » General Chart of the whole Island, where 
the heights are expressed, to give an idea of the face of the conntry. Tt is on sv large a scale, that I 
hope it will enable your Lordship to judge of the relative ronsequence of the different Harbours, and 
afford the Navigutor sufficient information for hisruidance, J also transinit « more particular Plan of 
this Port, a Journal of the Winds and Weather marked No. 1,a Table of Passages to and 
from this place No.2. <A Return of the Establishment for last month No, 3, and an Indent for 
Provisions marked No, 4, 

4. 1 have the satisfaction to inform your Lordship that there is now, a large pertion of Chatham 
Island in a state of cultivation affording a Considerable quantity of excellent Vegitables, which has 
enabled me to supply His Majestys Ships Vestal and Atalanta: and there is now albindance for the 
whole Settlement, The high Grounds of the Islnd are all sowen and many parts already covered with 
excellent Grass, 

4. Your Lordship will perecive in the Plan of this Harbour, a Vista extending 700 Yards in a 
southerly direction from the top of Phasnix Bay, towards the top of the Bay above Navy Point, 
crossing part of an Isthmus, which forms the eastern Roundary of o considerable Peninsula, This 
Peninsula from its situation, soil, and being well watered, is the best place for immediate Improvement 
and cultivation, The Vista continued quite across the Peninsula, to the top of the above Bay, with 
a small place of Arms, at each end, and one in the midle, would effectually exclude the Savages, from 
interrupting the Laborers in the work of clearing the Peninsula. That part of the Vista noticed in the 
Plan was cut by Partys from the Ranger and Viper with very hard Labor. | hope to have Your 
Lordship permission to Pay the People whe were employed on that duty and the Officers who 
superintended the work, at such rates as your Lordship may judge proper, 

5. In the inelosed Return T have put down the Wages and the monthly expence of Provisions for 
the Natives. The pay of the Europeans which J have not taken upon myself to determin, is marked in 
red, at such rates as appear to me reasonable, bat submitted to your Lordships determination. They 
have hitherto been supplied with Provisions at my expence. 

6. “Repeated applications from the Detachment [fof] the Artificers and Laborers induce me to 
solicit a supply of Cash to pay their Arrears which willm Monnt to seven thousand sicca Rupees. 


7. Ae lam convinced it will be attended with gored effects 1 must request a further supply of five 
thousand Sicra Rupees to pay the Establishment monthly. Should Your Lordship be pleased to addopt 
this measure, | ghall on the return of the Rangerestablish « small Bazar to supply their wants, which will 
intirely remove the necessity of applying thee with several extra articles of Provision and Tobacco, 
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which has been hitherto done at the Company's expence I shall also endeavour to settle some Fishermen 
and Gardeners'to bring Fish and Vegitables to market, which will tend to promote a spirit of industry, 
and save Government, the whole or a part of the expence incurred by those People. Several of the 
Artificers and Laborera, have frequently importuned me to return to Calentta, and I have complied with 
their wishes as far as circumstances Will permit me todo; including in the nomber all the Sick and 
Invalides. Several of the Detachment are also desirous to return which cannot possibly be complird 
with antil Your Lordship -be pleassl to send a Keinforceement or a Relief ; the Naque alone, is 
permitted to proceed, to execute the concerns of the whole, and to retarn with the Ranger. 


8. Lieutt, Wales is charged with the delivery of four Specimens of Timber No. | is Pune the 
most approved timber for masts in India, No, 2 is well addapted for either Plank or crooked Timber, for 
Ships of any size, it is of a tough strong texture ; I foand a Tree of this species, that appeared to have 
fallen from age ; the timber of which was perfectly sound which [ considered as proof of its durability 
A Boat which I am building will put its qualities to a more certain test. No. 3 will answer well 
for the Planks of Ships or Boats; the Tree grows straight and of a sufficient length and size for Masts 
and Yards, No. 4 grows in great a bundance, will answer several purposes in Ship building, and frou 
« similar proof of its durability, to that of No. 2, it will answer well for Stockades, Piles and Beams 
of Houses, 

9. Should it be consonant with your Lordships future Orders I shall employ one or both of the 
Vessels, to examine the Straits in Lard. 12° and reexamine some parts at the North and seuth 
extremities of the Great Andaman. 

I am with great respect, My Lord, Your Lordships most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) Archibald Blair. 





Chatham Island, 
Septr. Sth, 1780. 


Ordered that the General Chart and plan mentioned in the 2d. Paragraph of Captain Blairs 
Letter be deposited in the (fice, that the Papers No. 1, 2 and 3 be entered after the Proceedings, and 
that the Indent No. 4 be sent to the Naval Store Keeper with directions to comply with it. 

1760. — No. XI. 

Fort William, 6th October 1790. 

The following Letter was written yesterday to Lieutenant Blair by the Secretary 
[dated 5th Oct. 1790). 
To Lieutenant Archibald Blair at the Andamans, 

Sir, — I have Orders from the Governor General in Council to acknowledge the Receipt of your 
Dispatch dated the 2nd of July and Ath of September the former reached Bengal by the way of Madras 
on the 13th of August and the latter came by the Ranger which arrived here on the 20th Ultimo. 

The Ranger now returns to the Andamans. The Indent which you sent by this Vessel for Provi- 
sions, etca., has been complied with and the following advances of Cash have been made to the Marine 
Paymaster. 

To pay the amount Abstract of SUR inc os ea 4,500 
Crew of the Snow Ranger. , 

To Advance 4 Months impress to ditto aoe aN 

To enable the Marine Paymaster to comply with the Indenta for Biovisioa 
etea., for the Ranger Crew and for Natives on the Establishment at Port S000 
Cornwallis Estimated at 


Sieca Rupees 12000 
ES 
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Circumstances having made it of consequence that the Ranger should take her Departure from 
hence immedintely, the whole of the repairs that was intended for her has not been completed but all 
thas was easentially necessary has been done, and the rest may be finished when an Opportunity offers. 


’ Your Lotter of the 2nil of July not requiring a particular answer to it, I shall by the Boards diree- 
tions acquaint you with their Orders on the subjects of your Dispatch dated the 8th of September, 


The General Chart of the whole Island of Great Andaman, a Plan of Port Cornwallis 
and the other Papers mentioned in the 2d. Paragraph of your Lotter of the &th of September 
have been received ; and, if any observations should occur thereupon, you will be informed of them. 
With respect to the return of your Establishment (No. 3) for last Month his Lordship instructs me 
eo Acquaint you, that the Sudden departure of the Ranger does not allow him to give this Subject 
sach a Consideration as would be necessary in fixing a permanent Table of Allowances, He therefore 
desires me to inform you that the Allowances, yon have proposed, will be authorized for the present ; 
but will be subject to such reductions and alterations, heresfter, as the Board may judge proper, when 
the Establishment, and the Rates of Allowances, shall be taken up more fally. In regard to your own 
Allowance, and that of your Assistant, Mr. Denison, these also are to be subject to further orders. 

The Board are pleased to hear of the encreased State of the Cultivation upon Chatham Island, and 
are persuaded that you will give your further attention to render the Soil as productive of the Neces- 
caries of Life as the nature of it will admit. They leave it to you to make such Compensation, as you 
may think Reasonable, to the Parties from the Ranger and Viper, who were employed in cutting » 
part of the vista extending from the Top of Phonix Bay towards the Top of the Bay above Navy 
Point, aa noticed in the Plan, and to give a Suitable reward to the Officers who Superintended the 
Work. 


Mr. Gibb's Services being wanted in, Bengal, the Board have appointed Mr. David Wood to do 
Duty as Surgeon at the Andamans, fixing his Allowance at Sa. Rs. 300 per Mensem Mr. Wood 
proceeds in the Ranger. 

An Order has been given to the Marine Paymaster to advance the Sum of Seven Thousand 
Sicea Rupees, to enable you to pay the arrears due to the Detachment the Artificers and Laborers 
at the Andamans, and to advance you a further Sum of five Thousand Sicca Rupees on Account, as 
requested in the 7th Paragraph of your Letter dated the &th of September, upon the subject of which 
I have only to add that the Board approve of your establishing « small Bazar to supply the Wants of 
your Establishment Depending on your taking every Care to prevent abuses and Impositions. 

Time does not allow at present of our procuring People to reinforce or Relieve your Detachment, 
but this will be done when an Opportunity next offers. 

Lieutenant Wales has delivered the 4 Specimens of Timber, mentioned in the &th Parggraph 
of your letter, and an Extract of it as far as it relates to them has been transmitted to Lieutenant 
Colonel Eyd. 

The Orders which you will receive from the Governor General will probably not admit of your 
ewploying either the Ranger or Viper to examine the Straita in Lat. 12 and to reexamine some Parts 
at the north and South Extremities of the Great Andaman. It in therefore left to your Discretion to 
undertake these Services whenever you can conveniently do so. 

I am, Sir, Your most Obedient hble, Servant, 
(Signed) Edward Hay, Secretary to the Government. 


Fort William, 
Sth October 1700. 


(To be continwed.) 
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COPPER COINAGE OF MADEAS PRESIDENCY. 

Srr,—May I be permitted to add the following 
four coins to those included in my tentative 
catalogue? The two already published by Dr. 
Hultzsch were omitted accidentally, while the 
third, the C. OC. EB. coin,-of which there are some 


varieties, and the fourth have come to my know- | 


ledge since I wrote. 


Tabould like to add that it has been pointed 
out to me’ that the letters C. C. E. are moat 
probably a corruption of G. C. E. which were 
the lettera stamped on the balemark of the 
London Company, and are the initials of ‘ Gor- 


ernor and Company of Merchants Trading into 


the East Indies.” The Company's bale-marks 
are figured aa per block" plates given below : 


(1) is from Birdwood's First Letter Book of the EB. 


I. Company, p. 365; (2) is from Birdwood's 
Dawn of British Trade to the Eust Indies, 
p. 1077; (3) is from Foster's FE. I. C. Records, 
Vol. IL. p. 206, for the year 1614, In Birdwood's 
India Office Reeorde, Ed. 1890, pp. 72, 73 and 75, 
are several bale-marks, some perhaps not quite 
correct. (H. Stevens, p. 107.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 











2a. H. 21." 
Ob. — Hanuman advancing to left. 
#. — Linked C. (us om silver fanams of 
Charles IJ.) 
«2. Unpublished. 
0b. — As No, 5. 
R. — shears characters with dividing 
Sie. Unpublish ed. 
0b. — Bale-mark. 
FR. — 1808. 
Ota, H. 22.8 
Ob. — Elephant to left. 
BR. — 1908. 
Lhave also since seen a Fallus of 1753, whieh 
is a date not mentioned in Atkins, 
A. Westcorr. 


NOTKS AND QUERIES. 


A FORM OF SWEAEING FRIENDSHIP AND 
BRUTHERHOOD. 

THEEE is a curious form of the custom of 
swearing eternal friendship and brotherhood by 
throwing salt into a water-pot. This custom is 
popularly called [été mes nimak ddind, and is 
recognized os a particularly solemn oath. A 
meeting is held at the house of some man of 
importance, who pute downa water-pot and small 
pieces of ealt equal to the number of men present, 
and he bids ewch take one piece and throw it into 
the water-pot; and to say :—“ If hencefurward I 
show any animosity or ill feelings, may God 
dissolve meas thie salt which I throw into the 
water will be dissolved. 

Cuarna Matt in P. NX, and Q. 1883, 
THE USE OF CEXSERS IN IND, 

It is perhaps not generally known that the 
Jains use incense im their worship and distribute 
it round by means of a censer with chains, exactly 
similar to those in use in Roman Catholic 
Churches. 

Our wanderings through the length and breadth 
of India took us, in December 1881], to Mount Abd 
im Réjpitnd, and afterwards to Abmadabid, in 

1 [No doubt quite correctly. — Ep.) 


? The same bale-mark ia figured in Censullfalions of Fork Si, George, 


* Indian Antiquiry, Vol, XEV, Dec, 1606, 


Gujarit. When visiting the temple of Vimala 
Sah at the former place, wesaw about 5@ Jain 
pilgrima—men, women, and children—who had 
come up from the plains below to worship there. 
After they had made their offerings in the inner. 
most shrine, where, of conrse, we could not 
penetrate, all, on coming out again, ranged them- 
selves round the mentapa, or porch, of this temple, 
and were then censed by the attendant Ppricet. 
From Mount Abd we moved on to Abmaditid, 
and there to our great aetonishment, on certain 
tombe in the precincts of the Réni Sipri’s mosque — 
(she wasoriginallya Hindu, but married a Mu- 
hammadan prince), the censer and its chains are 


| sculptured in brass-relief, and the same ornament 


| also forms the centre of the mihnib, or sacred 


partof this mosque, This «ymbel is also repeated 
on other tombs, and on the mihrdés of other 
mosques in and near this city, Whether this 
eymbol occurs on women's tombs exclusively, or 
only in moeques built by, or called after, Royal 
Ladies, Iam not prepared to ery at this distance 
of time. What 1 bave stated above is from notes 
taken on the spot. 
The late Mrs. Mcemar-Arysure 
im P. Nl and @. 1655, 
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NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIESCHFELD, Pa_D., M. 2A, 
(Continued from p, 263.) 
Cuarren II. 

ee and origin of the same — Legends on the igra-verse — Muhammed's mental condition — 

(Swedenborg and Kant —] Metaphysical elements in the Qorin — Muhammed's methodical 
manner — The alleged Mentor — The Babira legend analysed — Period of preparation — Parable of 
the lamp — Development of the formulas of Unification — Exegesis of the igra-verse. 

Note L.— The legend of the cleansing of the heart. 


In the summer of the yoer 612 of our ora — Moslim tradition relates — a man was [re- 
quently to be seen roaming reatiesaly through the deserted environs of Mecca. a prey to mental 
disquietude. This figare still remains shrouded in mystery because of the mass of legends surrounding 
it, We do not know hia name, although wa are acquainted with those of his parents, his wile, and 
relatives, but we call him Muhammed, which is only anticipating an appellation adopted by him many 
yeara later, Nor are we able to state with certainty, why he left his home and family, and spent his 
time in the solitude of the desert. A day came when be ended his musings and uttered the following 
words :— 





Séira xevi.y.1. Proclaim the name of thy Lord who has created, 
2. Has created man from congealed blood, 
3. Proclaim, while thy Lord is the Most High, 
4. Who has taught the use of the pen,™ 
5. Taught man that which be knew not, 


‘These verses form the first part of a chapter of the Qorin which, according to the unanimous 
verdict of the traditionista, is the first prophetic utterance of Muhammed. No real historic proof, 
however, exists for it, and the truth is only vouched for by the Prophet himself, and, on his authority, 
by Aisha, bis second wife, who was not born at that time, From their narrative which was written 
down many years alierwards, we must aseume that no other person was present, when Muhammed 
proclaimed his first revelation. As the account of the incident, on which it is based, has been 
frequently printed, a very brief abstract of the same will here suffice. 

“During my sojourn on mount Hira, said the Prophet, the archangel Gabriel appeared to me, 
weized me, and said: Jgra (proclaim!), [ replied : I am no proclaimer (reader).™ The angel 
1 “ May also be transjated: iijtadeas hime Sa The phrase is, however, oxplained in 3, ii, 293,"that Alb has 
tanght man to writs, see ab, L 

4 The term «5392 can only bo translated by reader, which ia enff}ciont evidenoo for the latenoss of the tradition, 

a : : 
ignorance of the real meaning of igre’, Muhammed evidently only gave the nucleus of the tale, 
wiLaSias bonded deen tl ie Secs cod ta be ‘Kicacoe "Cheek. In order to justify thealleged “reading,” already 


I. Ish, p. 151, epeake of a ailk scarf which was brought by Gabricl, and on which the words of the firt: 

were embroidered In the account given by Bokb. I. 4, Mohammed is not named as authority of the tradition at 
all. Instead of Gabriel, ‘Aisha only mentions “an angel.’ This version seems to represent the oldest fort of the 
tradition, although in the older work of I. Ish, a younger one is recorded. Muck more elaborate is the venicn 
of Tabgri, 1449 ey. Hore Gabriel addresses the Prophet by the name Muhammed. The kernel of the tale: As 
preseed me, yarica in the wgndry traditions, wis,, Bokh. AV, 1. Ish. and Tabari, ye, and in the version on Abd 


Allah b. Shaddéd we find A Other expressions are quoted by Sprenger, I. p. 298; the traditions are to be 

pi yot relating the adventure to bis friends, Muhammed used the word fabannuth to 
describe the condition in which be was, when the angel appeared to him. The term has caused tho traditionista some 
embarrassment. 1, Ish. explains it by fafannn (to profess to be o Hanif), and adda as remark which is intereetiog 
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eeized me again and repeated: Jgra. [ said: 1 amno proclaimer. Finally he forced me to say : 
Igqra’ bismi rabbika."’ 

The authenticity of thie tradition bas not been questioned even by many modem scholars, 
though it evidently referred toa dream. This view, however, althongh shared by tle late E. H. Palmer, 
in his otherwige excellent trans'ation of the Qorin, and by Sir William Muir, one of the latest ant! 
best of Mohammed's biographers, requires some modification even according to the interpretation of 
the last named two scholars, The name of the angel Gabriel is not mentioned in any Meccan revela- 
tion at all, and was, at that feriod, apparently unknown to Mukammed. The compos-tion of the 
miraculous tale could, therefore, not lave been made till more than ten rears Inter in Medina, when 
the author's recollection of the circumstances under which be made his first proclamation wae largely 
supplemented by his imagination, ' 

I did not translate the word fgra’im my rendering of the legend, althongh I translated it in the 
verse by proclaim, my object being to call attention to the early misunderstanding of the word by 
traditionists and interpreters of the Qordn aa well, as by modern translators and biographers” of the 
Prophet. For the sentence in question is nothing but an Arabic version of the 
phrase in the Pentateuch (Gen. xii. § in connection with iv. 26), “He proclaimed 
the name of the Lord."”’ | 


The reduction of the first verse in the Qorin toa phrase frequently occurring 
in the Pentateuch™ makes matters more simple at once. When Muhammed uttered these 
words, he had already broken with the past, because revocation was imposs.ble without for ever 
forfeiting prophetic claims. They also throw a light on his mysterious conduct prior to the first 
proclamation. The view was, and is still generally held that the time spent by Mulammed on mount 
Hira was chiefly passed in mental anguish caused by his contrasting monotheistic with polytheistic 
‘logmas, and striving to find the trath. He is represented as a nervous and excitable 
man, sutfering from hallucinations and epileptic fits.” S)renger in particular, who will 
alware be considered one of the most important and comprehensive biographers of the Prophet, 
endeavours to explain the prophetic mission of the latter from the point of view of mental 
sanity, and this theory he repeats in his last contribution on the snbject.0 He is inclined to 
identify religious mania with prophetiem, especially in reference to Muhanimed. The term 
“enthusiast,” indeed, describes m man possessed by a divine spirit, and in this sense it is 
applied to the Biblical prophets, An enthusiast may at times perform extraordinary deeds, and, 
hy his example, rouse others to similar actions, but only under given conditions, and when 
varried away by strong feelings. All Biblical prophets, Moses not excepted, took their stand on 
ancient monotheistic traditions, and gave lorth teachings as well as warnings against wickedness, 
immorality, and especially agaist relapse into idolatry. It is impossible to create a new faith out of 
nothing, and least of all conld a mere fanatic accomplish such a task. Sprenger’s description of 
Muhammed's behaviour during the time of his mental struggle is patho‘ogical rather than historical, but 
he is surely mistaken in attributing a larger share in the creation of [slim to the state of his nerves 
from a linguistic poiut of view, riz,, that th and f interchange in Arable, ‘This remark la wolodusea @W caw 
by Sprenger, who finds it n support of bia Hanydirei. believe, however, that ateneuth le cotking nike eee 
plaralis Palianith, “prayers,” a word very common among Jews to express voluntary devotions apart from the 
official liturgy, There is little doubt, that Mubammed heard this word often in Mcdina before be framed his 
report of the affair, and employed it readily on account of iteutrange and eacred character, Noldcke, Ger, p, 67, 


seems inclined to give to the root “A= the moaning of “lending « colitary life" aleo I F 
were eo, the traditionists would have little difficulty in explaining the word, eh eaten tia et si 
derived from the spirit of the tradition to which it belongs, 

" Unanimously characterized as euch by I. Inh,, Baghawi, Beidh., Tab., ete, 

Weil, Sprenger, Muir, Palmor, Erehl, Rickert, and all modern translators Nuldeke, 
hats case, Pee except leop. 35, who 

Gee my Beitrigerur Eri, des Q. p. 6. 

Gen, iv. 25; xiii, 4; rxi. $8; xxvi, 25, and altogether frequent in the 0. T. 

 Woll, Sprenger, Muir, Palmer, etc, 

Mohammed u. der Korin, sine paychologieche Studie, Hamburg, 1999, p. 3 “4. 
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than was really dus to them, Hoallatinstions and hysterical freuzy are not factors stron . 

| i 1g an @ enough to 
Produce so general an upheaval as was caused by this new faith. ‘The examples cited by Sprenger! 
only demonstrate eat a few hysterical women who made insignificant statements con- 
cerning persons alone, is cannot be compared with the gigantic results of Mubammed's 
religious. revelations, Sprenger further refers at great length to Swedenborg,? who, as is well 


eines Geistersshers, the perasal of which is to be recoummended to every student of Mubammed's career, 

To those dissatisfied with Kant’s evidence I offer the experiences of another sufferer from hallu- 
cinations and visions, wiz, the literary bookseller, Friedrich Nicolai, in Eerlin, This man, whom no 
one will charge with having created either a spiritual or a» religious revolation, read before the 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin an essay styled Beispiel einer Erachetnung mehrerer Phantaemen2 
The description he gave of the way in which absent persons apyeared to him greatly resembles those 
of Swedenborg. Defunct persons appeared to him, he became exhausted, and after some time fell 
as'eep (p, 12), Several weeks after the first apparition he beard those persons speak (p. 18). Whilst 
undergoing medical treatment the room seemed full of human. forms of all kinds moving about, and 
these became more and more indistinct, till they disap; cared entirely (p. 19). But Nicolai wns 
“vom Geistern wie vom Geist curirt™ by 30 trivial a method, that to make any comparison between his 
case ond Muhammed’s, as Sprenger undertakes imposs‘b'e, Isliu is not built on phantasmagorin, 
otherwise a simple but utterly prosaic remedy! might have deprived the world of one of the greatest 
spiritual and social revolutions » © «cord, 

' No, Muhammed’s case is quitedifferent. The first revelation possesses too much of the meta- 
physical clemest.to be the mere outpouring of a troubled mind and an hysterical constitution, On 
the other hand no one will assert that Ishin was brought into existence by the aid of metaphysical 
speculation. Whence came this idea! “He who has created” is nothing more or lees than the Creator 
referred to in Geavsis. Here na well ag in the Qorau the existence of God is a postulate, as it must 
be ina revealed religion, gud a demonstration to this effect would have been aa injurious as it was 
bevond Mohammed's power, The belief in Allah existed in Arabia long before Islam, but side by 
site with the bolicf in other deities. It was, however, neceasary to demonstrate his Unity, and this 
Muhammed endeavoured to do twice with a certain amount of Iegic, although not until some years 
later (8. xxii. 93): Allib neither had ason nor was there any god with Him ; if this were eo 
etch gol wend goof with what he had created, carl some would hace exalted themselpea above others, 
ete." When concluding the same speech he repeated (v. 117), “Who worships another god beside 
Allah hes no proof for doing so," And finally he says (5. xxi. 22): “Were there in both (heaven 
and earth) gods beside Alls they would do mischief,'? 





LL p, 205 ay. 

2 [bid. 275 «77. Sprenger even considers the profuse perspiration, from which Swedenborg used to muffler after 
5 nervous attack asa parallel to Mohammed's condition, 

* Berlin, 1700. * Thid. p 215, 


& Soe the Walpurgieactch! in Goethe's Faust. 
© There ie nothing to deprive Muhammed of the omnership of this argument, but it appenra that he had learnt 


# from some Christian source, His protest against the dogma of the Trinity sprake in favour rather than againat 
the probability of his having borrowed the argument, as be regarded tho beliefs in Alldh side by ride with belief in 
the Hypostatic Union as Ulogical, and endeavoured to correct it, As toa somewhat similar Christian proof of 
the Unity soo Lactantius (ed. Brandt.) Tost, Div. 1.3 (p. 8): At ai plures partianturorbem, minus certs opum, minus 
tiriwe ginguli habehunt; cum iaira praccriplam portionem a quieque confinest, Eodem etiam modo Thi, a 
pleres — niet, eine palebent, ality fanfumdsin in  habentibus, 

t ft). 735 quotes this verse aaa proof that the Qorin contains the principles of Moalim echolasticiam. 
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We thus see that the first proclamation speaking of the * Lord" and “Creator” contains a com. : 
plete theological system. The imperative form in which the revelations is expressed 
tends to convince the hearers that the tenet of the proclamation is rot the result 
of speculation, but of divine inspiration granted to Muhammed to the exclusion of 
other individuals. With regard to simplicity he even outrivals ihe Bible, commencing as he does 
with the creation of man, whilst the formation of the rest of Nature, which was more complicated to 
describe, was left for later occasions. This was certainly a metholical way of proceeding, Muham- 


med would, however, have been noable to act in such a manuer, had be not been far beyond the 
elements of learning, 


Now we have still to collate the foregoing remarks with tho traditions that Muham- 
med was subject to nervous fits. There is no need to deny thisfact, but it chiefly applies to his 
younger years, When the Prophet promulgated the first revelation, he had more than attained the ripe 
aga of forty years, an age when the nerves generally become calmer. On the other hand he was a man 
of great sell-control. The mental struggle which marked the period immediately preceding Islam, and 
is described by all writers on the subject as a series of epileptic fits, was not a cause bat A consequence, 
wisieh will be fully explained if we examine the circumstances with attention. Eis mind being far above 
those of his countrymen, is it possible that he coukl have rushed blindly into an adventurous life ? 
There were many things to be taken into account, each in itself sufficient to arouse him to excitement, 
He was of the family of the Qoreish, who not only represented the nobility of Mecca, bat were also 
guardians of the national sanctuary of the Kaba, Woull they, he must have debated, suffer the 
shrine to be attacked, damaging alike their authority and material interest? Even if he saceceded in 
overcoming this diffenlty, would the rest of tribes submit to the demolition of their time-honoured 
vities ? Such misgivings were sufficient to fill him with po small anxiety, and these were not all, 
Whoever seemed willing to acknowledgo the new mission bad to be made weleome, and no differ- 
ence coukl be made between high or low, or between freeborn or slaves, It is quite possible that 
Muhammed himself did not inunediately realise all the consequences, which the racial revelation be was 
about to create, might have, but he mast have expected to win his first followers from the ranks of those 
who had nothing to lose, The benefit of salvation could not be denied even to the poorest, As an 
example of the levelling power of Islam I rujeat the well known anecdote conneeted with one of 
the oldest addresses of the Qoran. While one day conversing with some of the Qoreish chieltaing, 
the Prophet was accosted by a poor blind man,® who, the tradition says, asked for religions guidance. 
Muhaunied turned angrily away, refnsing to be disturbed, Although the man was evidently only a 
ls-vosr, Muliammed mot only saw the blunder he had male, but also that this was a good opportunity 
Mf alvertising the new faith. He, therefore, on the spot extemporized an address (S. Ixxx,) in 
which he reprimanded hjweelf for iting harsh to a blind man who might perhaps have wished {o 
beeome a believer, The addavss teaches the equality of mankind. Man is born, consumes food, and 
ilies : the believers are hapgy, the infidels go to hell, Since, however, the social institutions of Mecca 


were anything but democratic, the idea of having to proclaim theories so distasteful to the hanghity 
Qoreish nmst have filled Muhamuwed with grave apprehensions, 


Various biographers of Muhammed, principally Weil and Sprengér, provide him with a 
mentor, whorecretly instructed and encouraged him in hours of despondency, Sprenger in particular 
Leheves this mentor to have been an Abyssinian Presbyter of Jewish descent, but Christian persuasion 
and an adberent of celibacy’? In spite of the various characteristics with which Sprenger endows 
this individual, he seems rather unceriain on the matter. At one time he regards him as a believer 


~ rradition calls bit Iba Umm Maktim of Fikr, but Noldeke, @. p. 78, has already rightly wugersted that Ibis 
ee ot genio mateo Moslim pauper in general, {1 the Pereou alluded to in the revelation wus really a 
member of the Fibr family, Muhammed had an additional reason to appease him, Ibn H, i : 
ta defend Muhammed's conduct in this altar Haam, fol, 305, takes pain 
Muh, and Kor, p. f4 ay, 
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——s. : ooo 
in Muhammed's mission, whilst professing theological tenets of his own, another time he and the 
Prophet aro like “the two angurs” why auite to form in honour of Alljh a regular Grdindercomplott,3 

Sprenger also furnishes us with the name-~‘of this mentor whom be believes to be no other than 
Bahira the monk, author of the Suhuf, by which he endeavoured to make proselytes to his views 
in the Hijiz. 

We can at once dismiss the idea that Babirii is the author of the Swiuf becanso euch a book did 
not oxiat, save in the imagination of Muhammed, who employed the term to describe the Pentatench 
at times, and at others the heavenly book in which the fates of men are inscribed, On the other hand 
Bahiri forms the centre of a circlo of legends of which Sprenger has given ao complete compilation, 


ing onalysia will show. 
Three strate are to be distinguished in theso logends. Tn tho first, told by Ibn Tshab 
(p. 115), Muhammed, when twelve years ol, is taken to Bogra in Syrian, ‘Thore the caravan meets 
the hermit Bablea, who — against his former custom — prepares a meal for the travellers. 
They all partake of it, excepting the young Muhammod who is left with the Inggage.  Oin missing 
him, Babfra insists on his being fetched, recognises in him a Prophet, and discovers a seal of 7 
between hie shoulders. In the second version, given by Iba Sa‘d, Muhammed was twenty-five years 
old when the jonruey was undertaken. Hoe rests with a companion under a tree in the neighbour- 
hood of the cell of a hermit of the name of Mestor, who asks the companion after “tho young man 
nnuder the tree," and enquires whether he has certain redness in his eyes, The question being answered 
in the affirmative, the hermit cries out: “This is the last of the pr " —— The third version whieh 
- does not refur to any particular ago of Muhammed, descrites the journey to Syria, during which tho 
(ravellors moet the hermit, whose name isa not disclosed. Trees and siones bow to Muhammed, anid the 
Mathib (monk) exclaims that he recognises the seal of Prophecy between his ahouldera in the shape of en 


opp 3 





enquiry, as to the redness in his eyes is only a misapplication of the words (v.12) “he was ruday, fair 
of-eyes,"* and even the repast prepared by Bahfra is a reflex of the sactifice-to which Samuel invites 
Jesse and hia family. It may not be superfluous to remark that the term bihor (“has chosen") 
occurs three times (rv. 9,10, 11) in the report of the proceedings. With this we must connect 
Ps. Ixxviii, 10, Ixxxiv. 4,20, where the word Shiri, whilst referring to David, gives a clue to the 
meaning of tha name Bafird. 

It is conspicuous enough that Bahira plays the part of Samuel in 1 Sam. xvi. 1-] 3. Although 
the name of this prophet is not mentioned in the Qorin, and it is uncertain whether Muhammed 
knew of him, we can see in. the {gra'-legend that at least one episode of his career js reflected in 
Moslim tradition, The circumstance that persons and sayings are mixed up without the least 
disetimination, far from being strange, is charactoristic-of the method employed by the author of the 
homilies. And that we have to deal here with one author only, isto be concluded from the faci, 
that the legends of rgra’, the Cleansing of the Heart, and Babtra have several important elements 
in common, , 
i Leben wnd Lebre, 11, p, 945 ag, ™ Muh, and Kor. p, 68. 
12 Tl. p. B07, M4 178-58, 

“In the version of I, 1 Pp. 115, the form of tho sca] was like the mark made hy capping glasses, but the 
‘eholia add that it had the shape of an apple, The use of capping ginsses was so common among Arabs that their 
employment as s simile is quite natural, The traditions on the subject are collected in Uytin aldthtr, Brit, Mus. 
Or, 3015, fol. 170 sgq, 

“ Gor. ti, 348 with regard to Suu); Allih hus chosen him (3 'alae!), 
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Now as to the seal in the shape of an apple and the trees that bowed to Muhammed, they 
are a homiletic application of the verse Cant. viii. 5-6: “Under the apple tree have I awakened 
thee _ , . Set measa seal upon thine Aeart, as a seal upon thine arm.” With thie we have 
to connect Haggul, ij. 23: "I will make thee a seal for I have chosen (diharté) thee."7 Lastly the 
situation of the seal between the shoulders is a reflex of Deot. xxxiii, 12: “He covereth him all day 
long, and he dwelleth between Ais shoulders.” This verse refers to the tribe of Benjamin, and the Talmnd 
(Zebih. 8740) builds a homily wpon it connected with the circumstance that, although small and wedged 
in the provinee of Judah, the territory of Benjamin gave shelter to the Temple. It must be borne in 
mind that the term sholhén (“dwelleth”) farnishes the allusion to the Shelrnd, and in one version of 
the legend of the cleansing of the heart Muhammed says: ‘They washed my heart, and the one asked 
the other for the Shelind which was white. They put it in my heart, sewed my body up, and pressed 
the seal of prophecy between my shoulders.” 


A literal application of the verses quoted cannot be expected, but their common bearing on the 
legend is unmistakeable. The name Bahira is thus nothing but the personification of the 
(New) Hebrew term bhiré (“Election”) which is quite common. Now Muhammed was 
acquainted with several verses in the O. T. in which the form Air (‘chosen’) is used in reference to 
Israe] (Is, xlv, 4), “my servant” (i. xlii,1)25 Moses (Ps. evi. 23) as can be seen from Qor. vii. 141; 
xxvii, 60 (of, xxxv. 29; xliv. 31). The Arabic translation of 'hir is almusfafd, one of Mohammed's 
names. He is himself the Lahiré, just as the seal, which was supposed to have been a mark on 
his body, was subsequently used — as described in the verse of Haggai quoted above — to denote his 
whole personality. He is thereiore the Seal of prophecy himself. 


The hermit BahirA thus disappears from history, although Sprenger!® regards him as 
historical whilst treating Nestor as a mythical person, According to my opinion Muhanimed's 
interview with the latter, which Sir W. Muir rejects as “puerile,"29 was a real fact. The hermit 
Westor wasa Nestorian Christian whom Mubammed had met somewhere in Syria and who had 
probably tried to convince him of the trath of his religious views. We shall sce on a later occasion, 
that Muhammed, whilst unconditionally rejecting Eutychisnism, was less hostile to Nestorian ideas 
which be adapted to Islim ag well as his conscience allowed him. Mubammed's discnesion with the 
septs recluse was not without consequences, and to him the former owed part of his knowledge 

t Christian Scriptare and doctrines, ; 


But who is the author of the legend or rather of the homilies of which it is 
composed ? Siuce the Syriac version of the quotations referred to above do not contain bhird or 
any other form of that root, Christian origin ia improbable. A Jewish source only remains, and, 
indeed, we find a homily on the verses of Canticles and Haggai quoted before (.SAir hashsAfrim rabdd), 
the main features of which seem to have been known to Muhammed himself, since they are reflected 
in the Qorin. He relates in several places (ii, 60, 87 ; iv, 153, i, vii, 170) that when revealing the 
Law to Israel, God lifted the mountain over their heads. This the Midrish expresses (I. c.) they 
stood under the apple ftree) and said: we will do and be obedient (Exod. xxiv. 7 ; cf Dent. v. 24). 
Both these themes are discussed in Qor, ii, 87 (cf 285 and often), and the second was, as we 
shall see later on, misinterpreted by Muhammed into: “We hare heard and are disobedient."™ Now, 
all these passages were revealed in Medina, from which we conclade that the material from which they 
were composed had come to Muhommed's knowledge from Jews. The phrase “under the tree” 
had a special attraction for Muhammed, who always loved to express himself in poetic figures, 
When discussing the allegiance sworn to him by all bis followers at Hudaibiya (in the year 7 H J 
, 

17 Refers to Zerubbabel, a descendant of David, Haggai, i. 1. 

18 OY. St. Matth, xii. 8, ‘my servant whom [ have chosen, my beloved.” In the Syriac version to all the 
passages quoted the word 6'bfr is not nsed, because the root kas a different meaning altogether, 

W Cy. ii, 334. The etymology of Bahra on the basis of Q. V. 62 is cbriously futile. The existence of other 


persons of the same name (ono of them a Jew, id, p, 397) is enpported by aureliable evidence. 
S Life of Mahomel, 4th ed, p. 20. © Bee ch, IX, : 
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be only speaks of his standing “ander the tree (Gor. xlviii. 18), a position peenliar to prophets. 
“For out of the tree Moses is called (Qor. xxviii, 30), and “under the tree” Abraham. prepared 
the repast for his celestial visitors (Gen. xviii, 8) just as Bahira did for the travellers, 


As we now see the Babira legend represents a profusion of Biblical ideas blended together in a 
manner similar to the Jewish Agids. There is, however, another point which occurs in rarious 
versions of the legend, wiz., the tree casting its shadow wherever Muhammed eat. This situation is 
described, Cant. ii. 3, where we find the apple tree, the sitting under its shadew, and the word 
himmadti in which it should not be difficalt now to recognize the embryo of the name Muhammed, 
The roots HMD, and BHR. being in some degree synonymous in Hebrew (see Ezek. xxiii, 
6, 12, 23) the former makes an appropriate rendition in Arabic for the Intter which has quite a 
different meaning. From this we may conclude that the time when the Prophet assumed the name 
Muhammed coincides with that when the first elements of the Bahiri legend were produced, which 
can only have been very shortly before his death, The name Muhammed, it is trae, occurs several 
times in the Qoriin, but there are grave doubts as to the genuineness of the verses in question 
which we will discuss later on. 

Now as reganis the author of the legend, it can only have been one of those Jews who 
embraced Islim during Muhammed’s lifetime, Out of the list of these converts there is only one 
whose knowledge of the Jewish Agida was extensive enough to enable him to produce this kind of 
Moslim variation. Thigwas Abd Allah b. Salam of the tribe of the B, Qainog’ who did 
not embrace Islim until the year 8 H., or two years before the death of Muhammed25 The 
latter was during this period so fully occupied in extending the secular as well as the spiritual 
power of the faith, and so little trained to produce homilies of this kind, that we can hardly tax him 
with having contributed more than scraps from bis autobiography, which Abd Allih idealised in the 
composite manner of the Agida. Dut even the latter will hardly have given more than the simplest 
form of the legend. It is remarkable that Ibn Ishiiq, who is the first to relate it, hands it down 
without mentioning any authority, and with the very vague introduction : “they assert.” From this 
we can only gather that the author of the legend Isunched it anonymensly among the Believers, 
probably because at his time there were some persons alive who were acquainted with the events of 
Muhammed's earlier life, and it was not until the following generation, that the homily assumed its 
various fantastic forms. 

A more direct proof of the author of the legend having been a renegade Jew may be found 
in the waraing Bahira gives Muhammed's friends to beware of the Jows, who would endeavour to injure 
him. If the conversation Muhammed had with the Nestorian divine is real] y historical, this would also 
explain why the chief part is played by a Christian, ¢.¢., a follower of a monotheistic faith, Tradition 
says nothing of open attacks of Christians on Muhanwned, on the contrary, it wag a Christian, 
Muhammed’s cousin Waraga, who is supposed to have encouraged his prophetic claims, The 
attitude of the Jows, however, was different from the outset. and it was therefore impossible to make 
them speak favourably of their-arch enemy. 

The name Babira must be strack out of the list of the teachers of the Prophet on account of its 
mythological character, I believe that the charge maile against the latter and reproduced in varions 
revelations (xvi. 105; xxv, 5)? of having employed teachers in Meera. far from being embarrassing, 





38 Soe ch. XIL | 
= Cy. further for 732 Sam. xxi, 6 (Saul), Pe- cri. 23 (Moacs) for ToT Ex. xxiv. 13; How. ix. 16: Lam. ii, 4: 
Db i . BB, Li, 13. - - 
wat Seo ch. Xt.  Sce Ipiba and J. Q. R. Vol, ZX, p, 111. : 
* This is the reason Why in some traditions Waraga is confounded with a Babira. Tho Ipaba /s. v. Addisy 
relates on the authority of Ibn Abbis that Khadtja heard of Muhatumed's call from Bablra, and went toask him 
about Gabriel; of Sprenger, IL. p. 386, 
a7 Those passages of the Qoris, in which the charges of employiug a prompter are refuted, form the chief source 
for critical analysis of the Mentor, In xxv, 5itis “other people who help lrim," and in xvi. 105 it fs “a mar 
who teaches him," See the Commentari+s, 
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was not unveleome to Mohaninust., It gave him an opportunity of leading his aceosers wif the track, 
ail throwing the suspicion ou persons whom no one woukl otherwise have thonglit capable of having 
iszistel hin in hie stulics. Ilis remarks in replying to the charge, that his alleged teachers 
spoke im a foreign tongue, is explainal by Al Deidhiwi with good mason as referring to 
iveck=3 Leeauze the tenn sje econkl not be used in speaking cither of Jews or Christians 
within the Pouingnla, Thy learning which those men — whose names can be seen in Al- 
Beidhiwi's annotations to the passage of the Qoran quotel above — conhl have imparted 
to Muhammed, can only have been limited to Christian lore. No one will assert that this was 
tintch =preml ameng laymeo, oul how wach could the artisans living in slavery know? Add 
to this the diflienlty of mecting Muhammed ja secrecy, and there remains very little to justify 
the probability of a teacher in or near Mecca. It is unreasonable to assume that a-consciontions 
teacher wonld have been coutent to remain in the background, whilst allowing his knowlelge and 
lalvuts to be used by a person of inferior faculties, who acconling to Sprenger not only freqnently 
istinlerstoad his wonls, aml misinterpreted his statements, but had to be corrected on more than 
ow occasion, Ts it probable that the Mentor knew the learning he impartal and the aims he fostered 
tu be safe in Muhamnesl’s keeping, whilst he we~ satisfied with an ideal suceess alone? Dil sucha 
man ever live? Tt is nore likely thet, if the enpposel Mentor conceahal his identity, he did so in 
onler to exeape mnpleasant consequences jn ease of failure; he would then have been but a 
miserable coward aml jneapable of the high idealism whieh marks Mulanmed’s exertions in the 
Mecean period, 
Now | consider it very improbable that a mentor of any kind cowl? have remained unknown in 
a place like Mecea, Muhmumed was alo mneh too independent a character to be a party to such u 
policy. or to rely on one single instractor, Ail how awkwandly would so complicated an oracle have 
workel! The passages in the Qorin referring tw earthly teachers — “other people”? — were not 
reveahal nntil the deseriptive period, /.¢., in the eighth or ninth year of Mohammed's ministry, when 
tle greater part of the Meeean portion of the Qoran had already been divnlged. 


From whichever point of view we regan the alleged Meccan tutor, there is no evidence for his 
existence, Muhammed knew his ene before he appearcd on the stage, but the diffieulty lay in tho 
circumstance that he coukl not summon up conrage to speak. That he did so at length, being fully 
aware of the conseqnenecs, is a sign of greatness, but what a straggle muet it have cost him! In 
Mecea he conkt neither learn anything, nor did he wish to do so, ‘The first revelations must have 
existed in hie mind long before the moment he clothed them in words, and there is little doubt that 
he not ouly already know storiog of ancient prophets, but also held a series of practical precepts in 
readiness. Elements of both are to be fonnd in the oldest revelations! He never expected the 
inhabitants of Mecca to be willing at 4 moment's notice to exchango their very sociable gods, gods 
satisfied with scant reverence, and not even objecting to an occasional chastisement, for a stern 
incomprehensible Deity, The new God, they heard, would not submit to disrespectful treatment, but 
demanded unconditional obedience. 

If Muhammed was cognizant of the careers of Biblical prophets, he must have beon tempted to 
compare his own position with theirs. This was particularly the case with Abraham and Moses, 


eee 

* One might apply the term jam to the Grock words occurring in the Qorin; Unt it is doubtful whother 
Mubammed asked for instruction about thos, 

™ CY. Sprenger, IL. p. 388, 

® See also Lf. p. 260, Tho — hardly unfounded — charge made by Al Nadhr b, Al Harith who narmtod the 
Meccan’ storirs of Persian bherora has been dealt with in ch. I, Of somo interest is the tradition related by 
1. who refera G, xiii, 29 tothe iusinuation of employing o prompter of the namo Kalmdin of Yaméina, whe 


accorling to Bagh. is indontical with Muscilima, a rival to Muhammed, Tho latter's reply ur?) had in thin 
cust bettor by transluted in Kabbinical fashion: “He (eiz., God) im my teacher,” and, moreover, the rersc must boa 
late Medinian one, a= indeed it is cousidered to bo by Qatéda, Muqitil, and tbn Jorcij who refer it to the treaty of . 
Vodeibiya, Al Haghawi, however, refutes this theory and declares the verse to be Meccan, and po allusion is to be 
fund in ithe o teacher Cy, Bokh, TIT. 363, 

HT Bee above. J 
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The former he called. Mantf, which does not mean, as Sprenger aaserts,2 tho follower of a sect, bar 
aman who holds heterodox views regarding cortain ecclesiastical matters. This was precisely the 
attitude which Mohammed wished to adopt. He proclaimed his secession from the paternal gods in 
the same words, which the Biblw attributes to the Patriarch. On the other hand his refnsal to “req” 
in the legend mentioned before, is in every word an almost literal imitation of Moses* hesitation to 
undertake his mission, Moses too had been “chosen” in the solitude of the desert, but, as Mu- 
~ hammed was well aware, by teans of a vision, besides which Mosea was also enabled to periorm 
certain miracles. Muhammed greatly missed the aid he would have derived from such factors. .\. 
far a8 the vision was concerned, he vaguely alluded in an early revelation to soime apparition in 
which a tree plays a part ;* but to perform miracles was quite beyond his power, This wmidle his 
position particularly unpleasant, When later on seoptics demanded miracka, he coukl only give 
e¥asive answers which counted for nothing. The foreboding of this dilemma must have troubled iin 
considerably, 

There is yet another point to be taken into consideration, Professor Palmer has raised the 
question why Muhammed did not act os an apostle® of Judaism or Christianity. 
This question may be simplified by another, why be himself did not embrace either of these faiths, as 
so many others had done. His own relative, Warnga, we are told, adopted that conrze, apparently 
meeting with no protest onthe part of any leading Meccan citizen? I belicve his influence an 
Mubammed should not be overrated, since the latter was his superior both in talent and knowhalge, 
ow had Muhammed followed the example of his cousin, no Meccan would lave interfered with him, 
but it was impossible for him to do so. Muhammed seems to have looked upon Judlaisin a8 well as 
Christianity as degenerated forma of pure Abrahamism, The superticial conversion of other Arabs he 
could not imitate, and the dogma of the Trinity never appealed to him. We shall presently perceive 
that his ideas about the development of both Judaism and Christianity were anything but clear, and dil 
not gain in Ineidity in the course of time. This becomes apparent from a revelation pronounce! many 
years later in Medina, when he endeavoured to define the difference between Abralamism on one side, 
and Jndaisin and Christianity on the other in the following werds (iii. GO): Abraliam was eit leg 
a Jew nor a Christian, but a faithinl Hewi, and did not belong to those who ascribe to Allah a 
companion, — The verse forms the summing up of the many preceding ones, in which Abraham is 
described as protesting solely against the idolatry of bis family and compatriots, but not ay tle 
adherent of any dogma or ritual except the worship of one God, 


Now Muhammed ontortained peculiar ideas on tho origin of the Jows, boing 
unaware of tho fact that they connected themselves historically with tho “Sons of 
Israel.” He saw in them only the representatives of-a ritual code which, on acconnt of ite e erty 
was not at all to his taste. TDeing likewise ignorant of the character of the naine Vorhiiel 3? he save 
it an Arabic etymology signifying that they were repenting® for some Iniqnity committed, by then 
Ss 

71 p. 43 297., but cee p. 68, the explanation on behalf of Thn Abbas, Beilhawi on Goi 129) wali te 
xevili. 4. Of Meccan revelations [an’f only occurs in vi, 79, W2; x. 105; xvi. 121, 124; xxe. 20, 

8 Q. xx. 8 py. ¢ xxviii, @. 

4 Q. lili, 7 to 15, 


6 Mohammed certainly aswumed the roleof an Apostie™ of a very high stamdarl, The term emyiifu-(I.0 hi) \, 
after all nothin; but a rendition of Aram. «Alii, To the Apostles, however, he gives no higher rank thon 





wn) tp (iii. 45), becamse ho looked upon their master ana buman being, whilst he claimed to be sent br Ali: 
himechf, 

“ See Commieutiries on evi, 1 and the traditions. Religious tolerance — or mther indifference — Wat <o 
great in Mecca, that no one interfered with Waraga, when be embraced Christianity, expecially as be did sot try and 
make converts, Moulim theologians are indeed a littlo embarrassed about his not having acknowledzed] Muhammer's 
mission, but they excuw him on account of age and blindness, Cy. Bokb. 1. 4. 

© The Aramaic form of the word, 

4 Cy. @. vii, 155. Moses prays: beholil ice return to thee owt os, 
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at some previous epoch of their history, for which they suffered exile and were “cursed” by 
Allah.™- He, therefore, altered the name from its verbal form inte alladina Addi, “those who 
repented,” or Mid of similar signification, All these names are not once mentioned in the whole 
Meccan portion of the Qorin, which only means that the Jews as such did not come under Muhammed’s 
consideration until he lived amongst them in Medina, The Band Jerdil, on the other band, represent 
in his eyes but a historical remembrance ; they are the people to whom God has shown His grace and 
sent down to them “the Book” through Moses, They disappear at the fime of Jesus, In Medinian 
revelations, therefore, they are only mentioned either in historical passages, or in connection with 
Jesus (iii, 43; vy. 15, 82, 110; lei, 6, 14), whilst the first and second destructions of the Jewish 
State are alluded to in a Meccan revelation (xvii, 2-9), — 


If Muhammel’s notions with regard to the ancestors of the Jews of his era were rather confused, 
and he shrank from adopting their strict ritual law, there were two additional reasons for his dislike, 
He charged them with having falsified the Tordh! and with having relapsed into a kind of heathenish 
practice by offering divine reverence to the Rabbis, What be meant by the first reproach is hard to 
aay, as he did not express himaelf distinctly enough on the subject, The truth seems to be that in 
this case also he was not able to explain the nature of the acensation in question, or rather he could 
bring no evidence to bear out the reproach hurled already in Meccan revelations against “the Posses- 
sors of the Writ.” We will, therefore, try and do it for him, as he was not sufficiently versed in the 
history of Rabbinical doctrine to grasp the development it had undergone, It is to be noted that the 
reproach of having falsified the T’drdéA occurs several times in the Qorin in connection with the laws 
regarding the Sabbath, As we shall see, Muhammed seems to have considered the institution of 
the day of rest asa punishment for disobedience? ‘The practical observation of this command, 
however, ag well as others did not tally with what he knew sbout them from the meagre information 
he had received of the Pentatench, Moreover, he had probably heard the Jews pronounce many words 
in the Térdh, and the name of God in particular, differently from the way they were spelt. Finally, 
when travelling through Jewish communities and visiting a Midrash he may have listened to lectures 
in which plays upon wonls of the text and Agadic applications of verses of the Bible struck him as 
distortions of the holy worl. Yet he entirely overlooked the fact that when reproducing Biblical 
tales in the legendary garb in which they had been imparted to him, he not only adapted the same 
method of the Agada himself, but indirectly produced similar literatare of which we have 
illustrative examples in the legends of the ‘cleansing of the heart‘? and the monk Babira. The 
second charge we shall disenss later on, 


Under these circumstances Muhammed had no other choice but either to remain 
silent or to create an entirely new religion, and the perseverance he ehewed in upholding and 
proclaiming his conviction is greatly to his credit. Had hia training but been more systematic aud 
thorongh, Islim would have been free from mach objectionable matter, 


Now if Mahammed could not apply to Meccan teachers for instruction, we must consider from 
what other source he gathered it. Ouly one assumption is possible, viz. that his years of real 
study were past long before he proclaimed the Iqra’. His own statements that all his 
knowledge was imparted to him directly by way of heavenly revelations are better left alone. Sprenger 
is undoubtedly right in calling attention to the (Meccan) verse xxxvii, 137 a.,{4 as the recollection 
of a journey during which Muhammed passed the Dead Sea when travelling in Khadija's service 

© (y, ii, 82and often, The matter will ba more fully discussed in ch, IX. 

? Plar, fract. of ojla. Sprenger, II. 964, connects the term Fahdd with the Jewish creed which js not quite 
correct, as it only refers to the ritual law. 

*! Only in Medininn passages, «. g., ii. 70; iv. 45. See Commentaries. The alteration of the T’rih by the Jows 
ie very broadly distussed by [bn Haam in the anterior chapters of bis work, 

i) Boo oh, TX. 


4! Bee the rote at tho end of this chapter. 
‘a Moh, und KE, p. 7. 
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to Syria. To pursuing his business be mast have come into contact with many Jews and Christians, 
and very probably discussed religious topics with his new friends, Morever, as a child he had 
been to Medina, and there had many opportunities of witnessing Jewish ceremonies which, on 
account of their strangeness, made a deep impression on his mind, This and later experiences 
were sufficient to allow him to judge of the contrast between Jewish and Christian doctrines and forms 
of worship on one side, and the one he was accustomed to at home on the other. His first entrance 
into a Gynagogoe must have produced on him an effect similar to that which sceording to 
Tacitus Pompeius experienced when visiting the temple of Jerusalem, ‘There were no images, 
no holy stone, no sugurisl arrows, but a devout congregation which met twice daily in order to 
worship an invisible Being with hymns and prayers, This was most impressive for the open- 
minded youth, There was nothing to attract the eye but an “eternal lamp," which shed a dim 
lustre from aniche in the wall. It almost appears that Muhammed saw in this light, which in 
reality served different purposes, a symbol of the Deity, which, as be had beard, first appeared to 
Moses in alight (Q xxvii. 7-8). The recollection of this light seems not to have left him the 
whole of his life, and is expressed in a parable ag follows (xxiv. 35): 

“Allah is the light of heaven and earth; the description‘? of his light ig as a niche in which is a 
lamp, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass is though it were a glittering star, it is lit from a blessed 
tree, an olive neither of the east nor of the west, the oil of which would well nigh give light, though 
no fire touched it, light upon light. Allah guides to hia light whom He pleases, and Allah strikes 
out parables for men, Allah knows all things. (36) Iu houses which Allah has permitted to be raised, 
and His name to be recorded therein," His praises are celebrated therein mornings and evenings. 
(37) Men whom neither merchandize nor selling divert from the remembrance of Allah and from 
observing prayers and giving alms, who fear a day in which the hearts and eyes shall be upset,” 


Thos the light represents the reflex of God's glory, and Muhammed believed himgelf favoured to 
behold it, and to grasp its secret, A simple mind has many a time been lod in a strange way to find 
the trath, When reading this parable one is reminded of Hebbel's charming tale, “Kannitrerstan.” 
The sight of an insignificant oi] lamp in a corner of a synagogne had made a deeper impression on the 
mind of the artless lad than the most elaborate theological demonstration could have done, What a 
lesson this is for conversionists! A lover of trath is led by Spontanéous observation much farther 
than by indoctrinated one, The power of persuasion in religions matters chiefly promotes hypocrisy. 


A rather striking proof of the fact that during his sojourn in the north country Muhammed had 
visited Jewish houses of study ( Béth Midrash) is given in his application of the root darasa,“® becange 
he replaced the widely different Arabic meaning of this word by the rabbinical one, In the school- 
house he heard many a Derdshd or sermon, the method of which he mistook in so far, as be was not 
able to hold apart plain explanations of the holy text from homiletic discourses adorned with fictitions 
interpretation, but he looked npon all as a part and parcel of the Scripture. Some cases in which he 
did find this out, served him, as mentioned above, to base his reproach of the adulteration of the Law 
on them. 


Muhammed’s stay among Jews must once have extended over the autumnal period of the 
Jewish holidays, because only then he conld have heard the blowing of the Shéfar even without 
entering a Synagogue, That he afd hear it can be inferred from many Meccan revelations (xxviii. 18; 
lxix, 13, ete.), in which he describes the “Great Day of Judgment’? on which “the bent horn shall 
be sounded.” The conception of the Jowish New Year's Day as day of Judgment is already to be found 


a a rn oe ll 

“ Jacob, Das Leben der vorislam, Beduinen, p. 99, calle attention to Agh. viii. 70, but if Christian merchants 
in Hira dispensed religious knowledge together with their wares, it docs not follow that they did the same at the 
Meccan faire, 

* Hist, V. 9.  Mathal ; ef. oh. VITI. “ Cf. Exod. xx. #4, 

* Cf. Beith, on @. vi.105, Theold Arabic meaning of the root “is to wipeaway, or out,” «. g., by rain and wind 
of. Kamelod. Wright, p. 439, “rags of cloth," Schol, w WLR oly) wta4yo)l: with regard to tho moaning of the 
word in the Qorin see Geiger, p. 51, 
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in the Mishndh (Rosh Hash, i, 2).8 The ides at once took root in Mahammed’s mind, and in an old 
revelation of the confirmatory period is mentioned “tbe dsy of distinction” on which “the horn shall 
be blown,” This can only have been the result of personal experience, and offered material for very 
elaborate pictures of the fates of the just and wicked, Tothe Day of Atonement, however, Mubam- 
med does not seem to have given much attention at first. Fasting could not be to the taste of ; 
who knew not abundance, and it would have been bad policy to recommend to the Meccans a new 
religion of which abstinence from food formed an important element, In Meccan parts of the Qoran, 
therefore, fasting is mentioned but once (xix, 27) in s passage belonging to the Istest period, 
and, moreover, a historical connection without any hint as to the desirability of imitation. The 
traditions existing on the fast of Achéré™ which corresponds with the Jewith ‘Asfré (tenth of 
Tishri)* refer to a temporary Medinian arrangement, but it was only later on, that fasting was 
officially given prominence as a rite,” 


Part of the well known formula of the Moslim creed (dikr) in common use, and also chanted 
in the call to prayer (oddn) is: There is no God beside Allah.” The formula is taken from 
the Qoran, and yet it seems strange, that the name Al/éh is not used in the Igra’ verse ; it is 
even more strange that the formula occurs in tke Qordn only twice, once in a late Meccan passage 
(xxxvii. 34) and the second time in a Medinian verse (xvii. 21).4 The earlier yassage runs thus. 
Verily when it is ssid unto them “There is no God beside Allah,” they get too big with pride and 
say: “What ! shall we leave our gods for an infatuated poet ?”” — Now, the formulsis here, as in the 
other passage, not am enunciation, but a mere sssertion, which only tends to place the unity of 
Allah in contrast to the plurality of other gods, This explains also the great care Muhammed 
took in the choice of the name for God. Alléh was familiar also to the yagan Arabs, it would, 


* The real conception Muhammed entertained about the blowing of the Shofar by Jews was, however, very pro- 
raic, as he believed it to be only a means of calling the people to prayer. ‘That is why it was all but sdopted later 
on in Medina, J. J. 347. Bokh. I. 8&3, The blowing of the horn on the Day of Judgment (1 Cor. xv. 52) mentioned so 
frequently in the Qorip, therefore, only implies the roll call of the dead. The Qoranic expression swicor seems to me 
to be only the Hebrew sh/fir, but incorrectly heard. Im point of the pronunciation of Hebrew sibilants the 
Arab Jews soem to have very few distinctions. We shall bave instances later on where Hebr. t and © are rendered 


in the Qorin by uw, seo below, 

© See Tab. 1281 without Isnéd; Bokh.I. 236. The explanation supposed to hare been given by the Jews, 
that the Day of Atonement was celebrated in memory of the exodus of Israelites from Egypt is only another reflex of 
D-20 recs) "21 alluded to in the liturgy of the holidays, The Isnéd given by Bokb. (Musehaddad-Ieméfl b, AyyGb, 
Né6, Ibn ‘Omar, Urwa, ‘Aisha) is not bad, provided that for the “‘Qoreish” who used to fast the Ashérd, another 
name is substituted. 

* A peculiar misconstruction of the Jcwish Day of Atoncment is given by Ite Harm, fol. 747°. The Rat- 
banite Jews, he rays, congregate on account of their having angered God and being cureed by Him on = dey called 
“The pight of the feast of Kibér,” which is, of course, the Hebr, Kiz3¢r, misunderstood and explained to mean 


“Great.” It is celebrated onthe 1¢th of the first month Jishrin, which is October, ‘Then stands up ©ay§8! |, 
which word the Jews interpret as “the Mizor Lord” — exalted be He above such heresy! What this word means 
is difficult to say, butI believe it is Pres Deut, xxix. 28, which verse is prominent in the chief prayers of the 
day. This deity, he goes on, stands with dishevelled hair, weeps a little and says: Woe upon me that I have 
destroyed my house and have dispersed my sons and daughters, and overthrown my people (T'alm. Berikh. fol, Sve) 
I will not raise it up until my Prophet comes to whom I will restore my sons and daughters, — In these days of 
October they worship another Being beside God and commit undoubted idolatry, worse than the Christians. One of 


them told me that wi27®04!, “tbe servant of the crown” ia “an angel who bewails the destruction of the house’ 
in similar terms. — What I. H. means by this second deity is quite clear, vis., that during the ten days of atone 
ment (New Year until day of Atonement) in the prayer called Am{dah the formula eryn er is replaced by 
rv" Po «The name of the angel is evidently Metatrin. 

3 1 1. 347; of. Lane, Modern Egyptians, IL. 89 sqq. 

™ In altered forms a little more frequent. I give here all the passages concerned: iii, 55, cf. V. 77; wh 6; 
saviil, 71, 72; xxi. 22; cf, above; ili. 43, These passages except the two first belong to the later Meccan periods, and 
from this we must conclude that the formula long remained unsettled, Needless to say that the tradition given by 
I. 1, 298, that at the death of Abu TAlib Mubammed summoned those present to recite the formula in question 
is quite unfounded. 
= ‘S Somewhat nearer to the final text of the formula comes the passage alvii, 21 ; “Know then that there is no 
God beside Allib.” But also here it stands in a subordinate sentence. 
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t herefore, have been » mistake to introduce the new God under the samé name ; and this is another 
proof of the ciremmspection with which Muhammed set to work. Even in a comparatively late 
Meecan revelation (x. 90) be lets Pharaoh aay: “I believe that there is no God beside the one in 
whom the children of Israel believe,” In other words: not outil the unique character of Allih was 
generally and firmly established could Muhammed particularise it, just as we do with God, 


What name, then, was to be’ substituted 1 Muhammed helped himself in a very ingenious way, 
which again clearly demonstrates how systematically be proceeded. He simply adopted the method 
of Jews and Christians, who used the terms Adémay and Méryd respectively, both signifying Lord 
(6 «bpor). Mubammed translated both by Rabb with a genitive or a possessive pronoun alter it. 
In Arabic al Rabb (with the article) is rare in pre-Qoranic texts, and is in this manner not used in 
the Qorin at all, whilst when connected with another noun it is quite common and means Master, also 
in secular poetry. Now as in Syriac maryd represents the form with tho article, whilst the Hebrew 
Adénay has pron, snuff. instead, it is clear that the Qoranic form (rabdika) is an adaptation of the 
latter, rather than of the former, The change from the firet person of tho pron, suf, into the second 
became, however, necessary, as Allah was the speaker himself and Muhammed the addressed person. 


In the employment of a name for God by Muhammed woe can distinguish three 
stages which developed from one another, It seems very appropriate that the first proclama- 
tioa should have been spoken in the name of the Rab} who has created, but it became essential to 
have an indepeadent term for God also withont reference to a person or “the worlds.” 


Ina very old revelation (Ixxiii, 9) Muhammed makes an interesting attempt to formulate a 
creed in the following mannor: The Rabb of east and west, there is no God beside Him. But even 
this formuls remains isolated until a rather late Meccan passage (xx. 7) which runs : Allih, there is 
no God beside Him, to Him belong the most exellent names, A fow verses after this (v. 14) we read : 
There is ng God except and (J cf. xvi. 2; xxi) 25), and in another place (xxi. 27): There is no God 
except anta (Thou), Those “most excellent names” form the object of the well known enumeration 
of the ninety-ning names found in all works én Moslim theology, and of which Prof, Palmer has given 
an English yersiou in the introduction to his translation of the Qoran (p. lxvii.), bat Muhammed’s 
object in employing the personal pronoun gan only be explained by his inability to decide which name 
to choose. In the Qorin, both in Meccgh as well as Medinian revelations, a strong inclination prevails 
to nse Me and — leas frequently— J," god Thou, rather than All@A for the formula of the creed. 


This peculigrity cannot be accidepital, and is, I believe, to be explained as follows, Everyone 
knows that the Jews in post-Biblical times pronounced the Tetragram as Adjnay, and in some cases 
abridged it to Hi (or 214), after) models found in Biblical names such as Héshéd and others. 
Subsequently they also shrank — the too frequent use of Adénay and substitgted synonyms for it 
or abridged itto Ani, Inthe Mishnéh (Sutkah, iv, 5) we read that at the procession with the 
palm-branches in the Temple fhe worshippers sang; Ani and Hi Hiéshidudh, Tho Palestinian 
edition of this passage spelly Hai [wer] exactly like the third person of the masculine personal 
pronoun, just as Ani corresponds.to the first person. The Babylonian Talmud (Shabidth 104 r°) 
contains the passage: “J/U is the name of the Holy One, blessed be He,” and another (Suktah 
ESvo) in which Hillél says: [Jf Ani (AdéNal) iaherg, all are here, if Ani is not here who is 
here ?*8 — The constraint the Jews put apon themselves in dealing with the names of God was relier- 
ed by an alteration which, practically resu'ting in the use of: personal pronouns, not only expressed 
the divine individuality mach more concisely than any name could have done, but for which also the 












4 Meaning king, but see 1.200 299. KAmil, 59a loal, é, opal tg fom. y># Ni, Hassin b. Th, 
p. 38; thaw also m these inst either indetermined or with genelive following. Wellh B® , p. 145, therefore 
hardly correct, 


ot Gee Anz, |. ¢, p. 21 (Ishtar): Mein erster Name ist Ich, die Himelskinigin, 
m Abith, [14 Set also Isaiah azziv. 16 yq op which Jargumand Septuag, refer to God, and seem to have 
read accordingly, #. ibid, xii, 10, 


al 
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Pentateuch itsell furnished a model in sentences like ani ani Ad (Deut. xxx. 29), This gives a very 
interesting instance of popular etymology. The real derivation of the substitutes anf and Ad was 
forgotten, and the people looked upon themas personal pronouns, which took the places of the divine 
Dane 4, 


Now there seems to be little doubt that the very frequent nae of the porsonal pronoun in the 
Dikr stands in connection with the Jewish custom of shortening the Tetragram, or it may bo au 
attempt to find » substitute for the same in the Quran, Whether the misiretic vocalisation of the 
Tetragram was communicated to Muhammed by sume one is too uncertain to allow us to draw any 
conclusion, but the Afuwa sounds very much like the abridged form of the former. If im the first 
stages of Irlim the use of Allah was avoided for some reasou, the choie of an Spprepriate name for 
God waa a cause of jerplexity. To assume that Muhammed found the idea of the personal pronoun 
independently is not probab’e, Rabé with w suffixed pronoun did very well in the first proclamation, 
Et wha, however, not a name, but an attribute, and could not be employed in the creed, whilst the 
phrase; Dhere is no God beside Huwa in a (ormala of a very expressive character, 


The employment of Hawa thus marks the second stage in the establishment of a divine denomi- 
mation, and the relation prevailing between it and Aadé ix best seen in a phrase like (xiii, 29) Musa 
rabbi (“HE is my Master'’), there is no God beside Hwea. Even in phrases such as (xxix. 25) 
nnahu Hutwa-tazizu (“Behold Him, He is the Almighty"), the inserted Huwa, although generally 
explained as a grammatical nicety, scems to come under the influence of the xcred application of 
hmwa, rather than of a lingaistic rulo, athough the grammarians have ouly. taken it in the latter 
sense.®! [tis natural that the pronominal conception was strengthened also in ‘Muhammed’s speech 
to such an extent, tha‘ the words, (xx, 12) fnnané and rabbuka (“Behold mo, T am thy Lord”), are 
given as rendition of Exod. iii.6. If the pronouns Awa and ond thos in a certain fashion represent 
Allah, the Siific motte And l-hagy (“T am the Trath") looses a good deal of its pantheistic. character, 
und stands simply for “Allah is the Truth,” then resembling the saying of Hillél quoted above, In 
a similar light, I believe, must be regarded the Siific ejaculation Jhwa Awea which must be com- 
pared with Exod. xxxiv. 6, being a nom‘nal sentence rather than a repeated ejaculation, The Siific 
ffwoa was then individualized to such an exten', that with the article (alffuwa) it was used as 0 
name of Allah. 


It is thus clear that thoemploymoent of 4'lah jn the Qoran, considered historically, is 
not so much a “Grundlehre’™ of Islam, as the final crystallisation of the formula, after 
several attempts to condonse the first sentence of the Moslim creed intoa motto. If it is of 
Biblical character, it is only indirectly so, since Muhammed left all other Biblical appellations of God, 
aod returned to that with which the Arahs were already familiar. Itis easily seen how much more tempt- 
ing it must have been to pagan Arabs to listen to the call of the Muaddin, who did not invite them to 
worshipa new Being, but Allah, although only Him exclusively, What a sign this is of Mahammed's 
knowledge of the human mind, of shrewdness and caleulation! A host of traditions exists on the 
importance and felicitous consequences in this world and the next Muhammed is said to have attached to 
the ejaculation of the formala.* Even in our days it is well known that several orders of Dervishes 
rouse themselves to the highust pitch of enthnsiasm by nothing else than incessantly repeating Id 
igh dh Allah, antil they are thoroughly exhausted, 
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— maenhey ad =) fie pre atl ee Oe 
™ Perhaps the common Jewish abbreviation 4/5 (Exod, exziv, 6); +f. Q lili, 64. 

CY. lil, 2, ete. ; 

“ Fhe so termed danfr.ul-fast which is also applied to other persons, sing. and plur. As the majority of 
instances of df. are taken from the Qordn, it appears that fts uso originated from Muhemined, Cj. Sibawaihi, ed. 
Derenbourg, L p. 346 #77., and cf. 1 Be. xviii, 29 waibi, 

* It into ba noted that Aswa and ond interchange in this Sra thres times within a fow = 

J, R. A. 8, 1830, pp. 5, 68; 1992, pp. 041, saat 

 Nildeke, g. p. 6. 

“a Mishk, I. aM The tradition Bokh. [IT S15 on the suthority of Al ; sf, Sila AIM tania, fol, tyre Pe 

Laue, Moderw Ezypt, U1. 42. amayyab 
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To return to the igra’, we see that Mulammed managed to compress the two chief dogmas of 
every monoheistic creed intu fire words, even ingluding the creating work (dird) of the beginning 
of Genesis. It woull have been impossible for any one else to equal this in terseness and precision 
It is quite unlikely that this shoukl have been the result of spontanevus meditation without the aid of 
Biblical knowledge. If the traditions that the igra’ fepresents the commencement of the Qorin 
needed any confirmation from within, here it is, because no viher sentence in the whole book would 
approach this in appropriateness of being the first. Fuller explanations Muhannned could reserve for 
later occasions, but for the present it was all important to give the quintessence of the belief in One 
God, who is the Creator of the world, 


Ttis now almost superfluous to demonstrate in detail that igra’ bismi rebbika‘? 
is nothing but the literal translation of the Biblical phrase which the Jows read : 
“wayyigri b'shém adénay” and the (Syrian) Christians ““wagri bash’m#h d'mfrya."" It 
makes no difference whether the former or the latt-r furnished Muhammed with the original, probably 
they did both, but a Presbyter or sword-maker in Mecca certainly had no hand in it, 


‘Finally there is the linguistic evidence to be added. The Arabic root gare’u does not mean : 
“to read,” but “to gather,” and is in this seny® frequently used in pre-Islamic literature. The object 
of the verb furthermore is grammatically notiioined by the preposition bi, which, however, is common 
im the Hebrew and Syrise handling of that root. Every word in the ‘gra’ verse, taken singly, is pure 
Arabic, but united they give a new sense, an] in this way Motammed has also implanted a new spirit 
in the old language, 

What remains now of epileptic or hysterical influence on the origin of Islam ? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Never haya man pronounced a sentence with more circumspection and consciousness 
than Mohammed did in the ‘gra’, Should he have proclaimed it with nothing but prophetic enthu- 
siasmn, he-mnst have been the greatest genius that ever lived. This he was not; bat he was clever, 
full of diseretion and tact, and also desirous of communicating his knowledge to the world, Lf we 
have to take the epileptic fits as historical, then Islim arose in spite of them, but not by their weans, 
Muhammed's greatness consisted in the recklessness with which he publicly exclainmal what he bad 
recognised to be right. How many would have the courage to do this? He stood, however, finuly on 
Biblical ground, and there he remained through the whole Meccan period. The buik of. the 
narratives, descriptions, and laws contained in Meccan sermons are bone from the bone and flesh from 
the flesh of the Bible, and are responsible for all that is good and recommendable in Islim. 


The late A Geiger has dealt with the qnestion whether Muhammed “wished, could and 
dared to borrow from Judaism." Wellhansen, on the other hand, claims to have found “the 
soul of Islam in Christianity.’"’ They are both equally incorrect. For the most vital 
portions of the new faith Muhammed was forced to depend on the Old Testament. It is quite a 
secondary matter, whether he derived his knowledge of the Bible from Jewish or Christian assistants, 
The Jews in North Arabia ond Syria read the Bible in Synagogues in the Hebrew original, but for 
domestic study they probably used Aramaic translations as did the Christians. Many Biblical words 
which occur in the Qorin, have evidently gone through an Aramaic channel. It made no difference 
to Muhammed whenoe he received his material. He took everything which came into his way, Jewish 
and Christian, Hebrew, Aramaic and Ethiopic, even Greek and Latin ;® all that was not known in 
Mecca was welcome to him. It became all so mixed up in his memory, that later on he was himself 


SS Se es 
© A parallel phrase to this in wa'dkur isma rabbiks, Ixxiii, 3; Iexvi, 25, aod often. “Mention the name of thy 
Lord.” This phrase is a modification of the other and is also moulded on a Biblical pattern: of. Ex. xx. 4; Jonah. 
axiii, 7; ete, Whilst (Hebe.) gird and (Arab,) gora’a are constructed with the prepos. 5 ddkur rules the acousative 
pure aod simple. 
* (jf, Frasokel, De wocabulis in antiyeis drsbum caroinibwy ef im Corano peregrinis, p. 24 97., though the 
list is wot quite completa, " 
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snebls to-distinereioh' bis sources. Any vedinti attempt to make up for the lies would sssiak pacatle 
in lifting the veil from over many obscure passages of the Qoriin, though they often have but a literary 


All this considered, some strict enquirer may yet ask, whether Muhammed was not morally 
obliged to reves! to his Meccan hearers the sources upon which he had drawn. On this point we must 
first of all remark, that the ideas abont mine and thine were not vety highly developed in early 
Arabia, Even when living in Medina, Muhammed found it perfectly in order to arrange plundering 
raids against peaceful caravans, going so far as to violate the sacred month, and so we must not 
wonder that he abstained from divulging the names of his instructors. There is for him, of course, 
the plea, that no teacher is obliged to reveal to his pupils the names of his own masters, and the 
school-books from which he learnt, Indeed, he did not even mention the Térdh and Grepel which 
were almost within reach of the more intelligent Meccans, till he was in Medina, but in very old reve- 
lations he alladed to the more inaccessible Sheets of Mores and Akron, Zubur of the Ancient (Ixxxvii. 
18-19 ; xxvi, 196), and, later on, to the Aitéb of Moses, He h'nted that the acquaintance with 
the contents of these writings — which of course are but mysterious names for Térdk and Gospel —had 
eome to him by way of supernatural revelation (xxvi. 192 qyq.). 


On the basis of the ‘gra’ we may now hope to arrive at am apposite translation of the word 
Qorin. The grammatical form of this word is the infinitive of the same (simple) stem, of which igre" 
ia the imperative. ‘* tion,” therefore, seems to be the most faithful translation. Each 
individual revelation pronounced by Mubammed is a Qoriin, and as the amonpt of the existing 
revelations went under the same name, it was but natural to ascribe it also to the whole book. 


Rote, 
The legend of the Cleansing of the Heart (Rem. 43). 

This legend has several important points in common with that of Bahira, and jt is 
therefore, probable that both originate from the same source, The various traditions on the legend of 
the cleansing of the heart have been collected Jy Sprenger, I. 166 «gq., and it will be sufficient to repro- 
duce the chief elements in it, which will also help us to trace their origin, The nacleus is, in short 
tliis, that Muhammed, when a boy and pastoring the cattle, was reized by two angels who took his 
heart out of his breast, removed a biack clot of blood from it, laved it with snow, and pat it back 
again, Another version (Tabari) adds, that the angela weighed him and found him heavier than 
the rest of his people, When they hed taken his heart out; they threw the part away which belonged 
to Satan, and a black clot of blood, then they put the Shekina, which is as white as snow in big heart, — 
and stamped the seal of prighecy betnien ale chonkdere, 


The last noteworthy variation, mentioned in the Uytin al Athér, connects the affair with o ‘ities 
Muhammed tells Aisha that his heart had been taken from him, been washed and put back again, 
Then the miraculous animal alBoriq appeared, which carried him, secompanied by Gabriel, to 
keaven, Thos the man part of the legend, wis., the cleansing of the heart, takes place at vustoes 
epochs of the Prophet's life, from his earliest childhood till the time when he entered his ministry, 
whilst the stamping of the seal of prophecy between his shoulders is taken from tha Bahira legend. 

According to traditions Muhammed esid that there existed no prophet, who did not pastare 
cattle. This must be collated with the statement in the first form of the legend, that he was pasturing 
cattle, when the two angels came. Now of the Biblical prophets mentioned in the Qorin there are 
Moses and David, who received the divine call when minding their flocks, The Legend of the 
Cleansing of the Heart is thus nothing but «homily on Ps. lexviii. 70 to 72, of which we have chiefly 
to notice the words: “He chose David his servant and took him from the sheepfold, éte.,” and 
“the integrity of his heart.” Here there is another point of connection with the Babira legend. Sea 
further, Pe, li, 4, 9, 12 to 13, wiz, “sow,” “clean heart,” “cast me not away,” ete, 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO CALCULATE THE LAGNA. 
BY PROFESSOR HERMANN JACOBI; BONN. 

Tue term lagna means the point of the ecliptic upon the eastern horizon at a given 
time.! And there are two problems connected with the lagna. We may be called upon to find 
ont, for a particular date and place, either (1) the time of the day at which a given point of 
the ecliptic was or will be lagna ; or (2) the point of the ecliptic which, at a given time of a 
stated day, was or will be lagna, i, ¢., was or will be on the eastern horizon, 

For the solution of either problem, we must first ascertain the true longitude of the sun 
at the date under consideration. This can be done, with a very high degree of accuracy, by the 
method explained in my paper, Ep. Ind. Vol, I. p. 431, § 51. For ordinary cases, however, it 
will be sufficient to use the long, © as given in table VIIL, idid. This table furnishes us with 
the siderea! longitude of the sun for all days of the solar year? The sid. long. can be 
expressed in rdiie by nsing table V., ibid, ; ¢, g., sid. long. © = 35° means that the sun was in the 
5th degree of Vyishabha (Taurus). In the calculations now to be described, both sidereal and 
fropical longitude is used. Sidereal longitude is counted from the initial point of the Hindi 
ecliptic, or 0 Mésha ; tropt cal longitnde, from the vernal! equinox. The |atter is derived from 
the former by adding the amount of precession, or ayandéiieas, for the year under consideration, 
from table XXVIII. or XXIX., Ep. Ind. Vol. II. p. 498. For instance, on the Gth solar 
Jyaishtha, Kaliyuga 4000, the sid, long, © — 35° (table VILL), the ayendivias = 6 (table 
XXVIIL), and so the frop. long. © = 35° + 6° = 41°. And we take this date ns an example 
in onr further calculations, 

To arrive at a first approximation of the lagna, we suppose the ecliptic to coincide with 
the heavenly equator; in other words, that the sun moves, and the lugna ia a point, on the 
equator? 

I. — First Problem. — How many ghajikds and cinddiz after sunrise was, at the given date, 
some given point, ¢.g, the 15th degree of Kanya (Virgo), on the enstern horizon, , ¢., was the 
lagna ? On the day of our example, the sid. long, © was 35° ; (the lagna) Kanyi 15° is equal 
to 5 signs 15 degrees, or 165° silereal longitude ; therefore, the distance between the son and 
the given lagna was 165° — 35° = 130°, This distance is equal to 21 gh. 40 v.; for, 6 degree= 
take one ghafikd in rising, and 6 minutes take one vindd?, Accordingly the given lagna 
occurred 21 gi, 40 e, after sunrise. 

II. — Second Problem. — What point of the ecliptic was the /nqna at a igven time of 
the day onder consideration, ¢. g., 20 ghatikés after sunrise } This problem is obviously 
the inversion of the first. Multiplying the ghatikés by 6, we find the distance of the sun and 
the lagna in degrees 6 X 20 —= 120°; and adding to the result the sid. long. © (35°), we find 
the sid. long. of the lagua = 155°, or 5 sigus 5 degrees. Therefore the lagna was (counting 
from 0 Meésha-Aries as initial point) five degrees of Kanya (Virgo). 

We now proceed to corregt the approximate result thus arrived at. Since the ecliptic 
and the equator do not, as we had assumed, coincide, a point on the ecliptic does not rise at the 
game time with the corresponding point on the equator; but at a place of northern latitude 
(as is the case with all places in India) it rises earlier, when the heavenly point in question is 
between 0° and 180° (ropica!l longitude ; and it rises later, when it is between 180° and 360°. 
The exact valae of this difference, which depends on the tropical longitade of the point on the 
ecliptic and on the terrestrial Intitade of the place in question, is given in table XXVII., Ep, 
Ind. Vol. 11. p. 492 ff. We take from this wble the corrections which must be applied (1) to 


1 In the astrology of the Ancients : dearols, ortus ; set Firmicus Mofaruws, Math, ii, 15, 1, 

1 The solar date, as entered in table VIII, in directly found, together with the Innar date, by calculating the 
latter with the help of my General Tables, loc, cit, § 26;or, if the Julian date be known, it may be converted into 
’ the solar date used in the tables according to the rnles in § 19, ibid. 

* Or what comes to the same, that we may use recta ascenaio for longitnde, 
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the rising of the sun and (2) to that of the point of the ecliptic, which is to be the lagua. In 
demonstrating how our previous results are to becorrected, we will suppose, for example's eake, 
that the place from which the document is dated, lies on the 20th parallel northern latitade. 

1(A). — (First Problem). — We bad found above, that the given lagna occurred 21 gh. 
40», after sunrise. The sid, long. @ on the day in question was 85°, the ayandshias of the 
year in question were 6°, and accordingly the trop, long. © was 35° + 6° = 41°. Now we learn 
from table XXVIL., part B., that for a place of 20° northern lat. the 41st degree of the ecliptic 
rises earlier than the same degree of the equator by 1 gh. 18. This amount must be added to 
the interval between sunrise and the lagna as found above, riz., 21 gh. 40 v. + 1 gh, 4+ 1B 2. = 
22 94.59 e. The sid. longitude of the given lagna is 165°. Adding 6° for the ayandieas, we 
get the frop. long, of the lagna = 171°, From the same table, part F., we learn, that 171° 
on the ecliptic rises earlier, by 6 vinddis, than the same point on the equator, for the assumed 
place 20° north. Int. Therefore we must subtract 6 v. from the result once corrected, 22 gi. 
58 v. — 6c. = 22 9h. 52. Hy this much, vis, 22 gh. 52 r., the given lagna occurred after 
true sunrise at a place 20° north. lat. on the 6th solar Jyaishtha, Koliyuga 4000. 

TI(A). — (Second Problem), — By approximation we have found, in II., that 20 gh. after 
sunrise the 155th degree was on the eastern horizon, or was then the/ogna. We now caleulate, 
uccording to the method explained in J.(A),, the érue interval between true sunrise and the 
rising of the 155th degree sid, long. We have found, above, that true sunrise oceurred 1 gh. 
IF cr. before the moment previously assumed ; and this ndded to the interval stated above, 
etz, 20 gh., makes 21 gh. 18. Adding the ayendwsas, = 6°, to the #dereal longitude of the 
calculated [agua = 155", we arrive at the ¢ropical long. of the same point, viz. 161°. Table 
AXVIL, part F., shows that the 161th degree of the ecliptic rises enrlier, by 14 vingdie, than 
the corresponding point of the equator, always of course nt 20° northern Intitude, This 
reduces the once corrected interval (21 gh. 18 v,) to 2] gh.4e. We want, however, to know what 
was the /aygna at 20 gh, after sunrise, not at 21 gh. 4 r. The songht lagna was s point of 
the ecliptic which rese 1 gh. 4c. before the caleulated Jogna (161° trop, long.). In the same 
table XAVIL., part F., ot the bead of the column for 20° Iat., which hes just been used, is entered 
the time in vinddis, wiz, 10-72, which one degree (or 60") takes in rising. Now we have the 
proportion 10-72 y. : 60' = 64 .: X.; and so, X. = 858’ = 5° 58’, Accordingly the lagna ab 
20 gh. after true sunrise on the 6ih solar Jyaishtha Kaliynga 4000 at 20° north. lat., was, not 
155° sid. long., but 155° — 5° 56’ = 149° 2’, — 4 signs 22° 2’, or Karkata (Cancer) 29° 2’, This 
result can be tested, if wanted, by calculating, according to the above rules in I, and I. (A). 
the interval between this point, riz. sid. long. 149°, and sunrise. 


THE THIRTY-SEVEN NATS (SPIRITS) OF THE BURMESE, 
BY E. C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 123.) 
Group I. 
Duttabaung Cycle. 
(Nats Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 18, 14, and 37.) 

We are now in a position to go into the details of the subject with some hope of comprehending 
them. Group I. consists of 7 Nate with a truly folklore story connected with the early hero, 
King Duttabaung of Prome. Hence I have called it the Duttabaung Cycle. The outline of 
the legend is as follows : — Nga Tindé, the Burmese Sampson, a blacksmith by trade, was treacher- 
ously barnt alive by the King of Tagating, who had married his sister MA Sawmi. She thereupon 
burnt herself with her brother, Nya Tindé married the daughter of the sea-serpent (Yénagi), and by 
her he had two sons, who grew up out of two eggs, and were killed in a boxing match ordered by King | 
Duttabaung of Prome. King Duttabaung had a wife of great beauty whom, owing to a calumny, he 
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neglected and forced toearn her living as a weaver, but he nevertheless had a daughter by her, who died 
with her mother, All the personages mentioned in the above legend, except Duttabaung himself, 
hecame Nats, 


The Nats whose origin is in this lagend are: — No. 2. Mahigiri Nat, who is Nga 
Tindé, the gigantic blacksmith. No. 3, Hnamidawgy! Nat, also known as Golden Face (Shwé- 
myet-hnd), and Taung-gyi Shin, is his sister, MA Sawma, whose title ag queen was Thiriwnndé of 
Tagaung. No, 4. Shwd Nabé Nat is his wife, the sea-serpent's daughter. Nos. 19 and 14, 
Toungmigyt Nat and Maung Shinbyd Nat, known jointly as the Kiidaw Shin, are their gona, Shin 
Byi and Shin Nyéd. No. 5. Théubdn HIA Nat (The Surpassing Beanty), whose title was the 
Okkaliba Queen, is Duttabaung's neglected wife, and No. 37, Shin-némi? Nat, is her danghter. 

Taw Sein Ko gives a version of this legend, which is valuable in several ways. He writes :— 
“The pantheon ia headed ty the Mahagiri Nat, Maung Tin Dé; his wife, Shwe Na Be; his sister, 
Thénban HlA or Shwe Myet Hoa; and his niece Shin Ne Mi. Maung Tin Di was the son of a 
blacksmith, Maung Tin Daw of Tagaung, an ancient capital to the north of Mandalay, The youny 
man was noted for his great bravery and physical strength, and the king of Tagaung feared that he 
might become # potential centre of disaffection ; he therefore ordered that Maung Tin Dé should be 
captured and killed. His would-be victim, however, eluded eaptare for a Jong time and remained in 
hiding. The King then resorted to a stratagem which is still common in Oriental countries, He 
conferred honour on Manng Tin D's sister by assigning her a place in his seraglio, After » Inpse of 
some time, the queen was cajoled to negociate the surrender of her brother on coniition that high office 
should be conferred on him, Relying on the royal offer of pardon, Manng Tin D& surrendered 
himself. But the King did not keep his word. He himself superintende| the burning of his 
dupe andera Sagabin tree, Loud were the plaintive cries uttered by Maung Tin De ; and his sister, 
hearing them, rushed to his rescue and met with her death. The eruel king attempted to save 
the life of hia queen, but only succeeded in pulling her head off by the hair. After their death 
the spirits of these two, brother and sister, became powerful Nats and inhabited the Sagabin 
tree. Soch was their evil influence that every human being or animal that approsched the tree 
died mysteriously. The matter was in due course reported to the king, and he directed that 
the haunted tree should be ent down by the root and sent adrift down the river Irrawaddy. 
The order was carried out and the tree was stranded at Payan, where Thinligyaung was 
reigning as king. This happened in the fourth (? sixth] century A/D. The Nats apprised the king 
in adream of their sorrowfal plight and asked him to provide them with a home. In compliance 
with this request the stranded tree, of which only the trank now remained, was taken to Pépa Hill, 
which is of volcanic origin, and is the highest elevation in Burma, and was divided inte two parts, 
each being about 44 feet long. Human features were delineated on these pieces of wood with gold 
leaf, and these rude images were respectfully deposited in appropriate temples. Thenceforward the 
worship of these Nats became a popular institution recognised and sanctioned by royalty. Subse- 
quently at the request of the Nats, made through their Shamans, King Thinligyanng hed golden 
heads made to represent them, conferred the rank and insignia of a prince of the blood royal on Maung 
Tin Da, and those of a princess on his sister, and made to them annnal offerings regularly. It is 
evident that since this worship was inangurated, animal sacrifices and offerings of alcoholic spirits 
were made to these Nats, for Burmese history records that in December 1555 A. D., the Hanthawadt 
Sinbyfyin [Bayin Naung], the Branginoco of the early European writers, reached Pagan in the course 
of his progress through the newly conquered dominions, and witnessed the festival in honour of the 
Mahigiri Not and his sister, Noticing that intoxicants and sacrifices of white buffaloes, white ozen 
and white goats were being made to the Nats, he commanded that such practice should henceforth 
cease, because it was opposed to the humanitarian doctrines of Buddhism, and because it would entail 
suffering in hell on those who practised it. In 1785 A, D., Bodawpayi,.the great-great grandfather 
of the last king of Burma, had new golden heads of the Nats made, and these were replaced in 1812 
by the same king with larger and more finished heads of the same metal, weighing in the 
about 2} lbs. These last heads are still in existence and are being worshipped by the people,” 
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What may be called the historical aspect of this legend is also clearly my- 
thological. According to the Mohdydzawin or Burmese Chronicles, the reign of King Duttabaung 
of Prome is placed at 442-872 B. C., and he is etated to be the son of Mahithambawé, the eldest of 
the blind twin sons of the last King of Tagaung. And as to these twins there is a legend of the river- 
borne foundling type, most likely the came in origin as that of the Nat sons of Nga Tindé, who are 
mized up in story with King Duttabaung, Duttsbaung himself is eaid to have been drowned in a 
vessel off Nagarit (Cape Negrais), in the whirlpool where the sea-serpent (Yénagai) drage down ships 
to destruction ; a story which recalls the sea-serpent wife of Nga Tindé, the mother of the twin Nate. 
Indeed, about the first four of these “historical” Nats (Nos. 2 to 5) and also about their connections, 
Nos, 18 and 14, there aro many popular legends generally current among the people, as the cult of th’s 
group is almost aniversal. 


The relationship in the legends can be made clearer by the accompanying Genealogy :— 








Group I. 
Legendary Genealogy. 
Father, unknown, lived at Yetaung in the Thayetmyo District. 
pre Fa i 7 
Nga Irvine = Nv. 4. Shwe Nabe Ma Sawme, Queen Thiri- Ma Dwe-bh. 
No.2. Ma-{ Nat, the  sea-ser- winda of Tagaung, No, 3. 
hagiri Nat. | pent’s danghter. . Hnamadawgyi cor Shwe- 
myet hna Nat. 
Shin Byn, Shin iro; No, 15, King Duttabaung of = Queen Okkalaba ot 
No, 14. Taungmagyi Nat. Prome, 442-872 B.C. | Pegu, No.5. Thonban. 
Maung _ Hin Nat. 
Shinkyu 
Nat. 


No. 37. Shiu-nemi Nat, a daughter, 
who died at Tabank Tawyit. 


[ may now proceed to describe the ‘lnstratiane of Group I., or the Duttalanng Cycle. 


Tllustrations of Group I. 
Duttabaung Cycle. 

No, 2. Mahagiri Nat. 

One Nea Tindaw, a blacksmith of Yetaungon the Irrawaddy not far north of Prome, had a 
con named Nga Tindé and two daughters named Ma Sawmé and Mi Dwé-hlk.. Nga Tindé was aman 
of great strength, said in the Annals of Taygawng to be able to wiell a hammer weighing (60 vis=) 
“10 fhe. The noise of his anvil was heard in the king's palace, and the king ordered the valiant black- 
smith tobe brought befure him, but he fled into the jungle. So the King married his sister Ma 
Sawint, to whom he gave the title of Thiriwundé, and made her his chief queen, and then persuaded 
Nga Tindé to return, on a promise of making hima high official, But when Nga Tindé did rerorn 
he was ticl to a jasmine tree (eagdéin) and burnt alive, After his death Nga Tinde became o Nat 
and has ever since been worshipped with offerings at a yearly festival in December, 


This Nat is represented standing in Court dress of a high class with a drewn eworl and fan ; 
supported by three baliz on a kneeling elephant. 


As balis will frequently be mentioned hercafter, I would here note that the modern Burmere 
bald seems to be » confused reference to the Indian Brahmanical and then Buddhist ogre (Skr. 
Rakshasa, P. Rakkhasa, B, Yekkaik), the malignant Buddhist superhoman being Yakkha (Skr- 
Yaksha), and some local pre-Buddhist sprite of the people, This sort of confusion has occurred 
in modern Kashmir and elsewhere, 
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No. 3. Hnamadawgyi Nat 
(also known as Shwémyet-hna Wat, or Golden-face, and Taung-gyi Shin Nat). 
When Mi Sawmé, as Queen Thiriwanda, heard that her brother was being burnt in the jasmine 
tree she rushed into the fire, and all the king could save of her was her head. After death she and 
ber brother lived in the jasmine (michelia champaca) as Nats at Tagaung, where they did much 
harm to the people. So the king had the tree felled and thrown into the river, It flonted down 
to Pagan, where it grounded near the Kuppayawgi Gate, It was taken ont of the river by Thala- 
khyaung Min (i. ¢., Thinligyaung-ngt of Pagan, 520-529 A. D.), who took it to the Papi Mountain, 
where I am assured that their heads in gold are still to be seen. Their festival is in December. 
This Nat is represented a3 a woman standing in Court dress of a high class, supported by a 
bald on a kneeling elephant, 
No, 4. Shwé Naba Nat. 


She was born at Mindén and was the danghter of the sea-serpent (Yénaga), She went 
to worship at a footprint of Gandama (Buddha) in the form of a woman. Here she met Nga 
Tindé, while he was hiding in the jungle and became his wife. They had two sons: Taungmagy! and 
Myauk Minshinbyi. She died of grief at her husband's failure to return to her after he had started 
to visit his sister at Tagaung, 

This Nat is represented as a girl standing in Court dress of a high class, 

No. 13. Taungmagyi Nat, 
and 
No. 14. Maung Minshin Nat 

(also known as Maung Shinbya Nat and Taungmagyi Myauk Minshinbyti Nat). 

Nga Tindé’s serpent wife brought forth two eggs near the Munlé River, which were found hy a 
hermit and taken home, After a while two boys came forth out of the two eggs, and were called 
Shinbyd and Shin-nyé. King Duttabanng of Prome was told by his Brahman astrologers that two 
powerful men would soon be forthcoming to overthrow him, and so#he had a search mode for them, 
The y were brought to him by a hunter, and he ordered them to fight out a boxing-match, During the 
struggle, the younger of the brothers died and became the Nat Taungmagyl, while the elder one died 
eoon afterwards and became the Nat Shinbyi or Maung Minshin, They were each enid to have <ix 
hands, and there are figures of them set up to the East of Prome, under the name of Kiidaw Shin. 

This pair of Nats are represented as a couple of soldiers standing in Court costume. The arms 
in each case hold a quoit, a dah or sword, and a couple of spears. The six arms plainly show the 
Indian origin of the cult of the pair. 

No. 5. Thénban Nat 
(also known as Thénban-hlaé Nat, Surpassing Beauty). 

She was born at Hanthdwadi (Pega) and was able to change her form three times a day, She 
was taken to King Duttabaung of Thirikhettayi (Prome), who had heard of her beauty. But his 
queens bribed the officers to say that she was a giantess and so big that the palace gates would have to 
be widened to admit her. So he ordered that she was to be kept in a large house outside the gate, 
where she earned a livelihood asa weaver. Here she built a pagoda called Limmigyi Phaya, and 
planted a tree, known as the Limmagyibin, She was thus deserted by her husband, and after death her 
Joom and its belongings turned into a rock, which is still to be seen. Her title as Queen was Okkalibé. 

This Nat is represented as a girl standing in the Court dress of a royal attendant, supported by a 
Barmanised representation of the Bralimanic elephant-headed god Ganésa. The Indian origin of this 
cult is therefore obvious. 

No. 37. Shin-némi Nat. 

She was the daughter of Queen Okkalib’, otherwise known as Thénban-hlad, and died at the 
same time as her mother st Tabauk Tawyet and became a Nat. 

This Nat is represented as a girl standing in ordinary Court dress, 

(To be continued, ) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XYIlita 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
BY B. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, ITI.) 
1790. — No, XII. 
Fort William, the 8rd November 1790, 
Eead 4 Letter from Captain Blair [dated 31 August 1790]. 
To Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — His Majesty's Sloop Atalanta Proceeding to the Coast, for a Supply of Provisions, affords 
me an opportunity of Acknowledging the Receipt of your Letter of June 28th ly the Viper, which 
Arrived here July 13th. The 19th of this Month I dispatched the Viper to Acheen for a Supply of 
Stock and a Variety of Plants. I expect her to return about eight days henee, when the Ranger 
shall immediately proceed to Calcutta with the General Chart of the Iski. a Plan of this Harbour 
some Specimens of timber and Several Papers Relating to the Establishment. I shall also Return 
some Invalids, ss they are unserviceable at this Place, and are very desirous of their discharge. 

The Store of Provision for the Natives Amounts to three Months from this date, and as I have 
just finished a Granary | hope now to preserve without loss. 


Chsathem Isld., I am, etca., 
August 31st, 1790. (Signed) Archibald Blair. 
1760. — No, XIII. 
Fort Willian, 9th December 1790, 


Bead a Letter received by the Viper from Captain Blair at the Andamans 
[dated Nov, 15th, 1790]. 

My Lord, —TI had the honor of your Lordships Commands by the Ranger dated October the 
Sth the 29th Ultimo in the evening, 

The Commodore had that morning sailed for Wortheast Harbour but Lieutt. Wales leing 
immediately dispatched after the Crown the Commodore had your Lordships Letter the 30th ot two 
in the Morning. 

Chatham Island, I am, etea,, 
Movember 15th, 1790, (Signed) Archibald Blair. 
(No. 2, dated 15th Nov. 1790.] 

To Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — Be pleased to inform the Right Honble. the Governor General in council that the Hanger 
arrived here the 29th Ultimo and hy that Vessel I received His Lordships Commands by your letter 
dated October Sth which shall be strictly attended to, 

The Provisions I indented for were landed in good order except a emall loss occasioned by bad 
weather during the passage, 

I have received Sicca Rupees 12,000 which Shall be disbursed in the payment of the Artificers, 
etca., at the rates in the return marked No, 3. 

Tt gives me great Satisfaction that the Board have been pleased with the accounts of the State of 
the Cultivation on Chatham Island, which it shall be my care to improve as much as possible. 

Mr. Wood arrived with the Ranger and Mr. Gibb returns with the Viper to Caleutta, which - 
Vessel is dispatched at the request of the Honhle, Commodore Cornwallis, with his Letters Since his 
arrival, He has examined Port Meadows and N. E. Harbour, from the latter he returned Yesterday 
with several of the Seamen ill of the Survey [sic]; to procure them every possible Assistance the 
Ranger proceeds to the Car Nicobar for such refreshments as that place Affords. — 

Should Government deem it necessary to return the Viper to this Place, it will affori’an Oppor- 
tunity of sending a Relief for the Sepoys and part of the Artificers. 
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The Viper is so unfit a Vessel for the transportation of Provision, that I am induced to defer 
indenting until I ean dispatch the Ranger, which I hope I shall be enabled to do, soon after her 
return from the Car Nicobar, 
Chatham Island, I am, etea., 
the 16th November 1790, (Signed) A. Blair. 


The Secretary acquaints the Board that he has given Orders to the Master Attendant to 
have a Survey made of the Viper Cruizer. : 


Ordered that directions be given to engage some Sepoys and Artificers to relieve those at the 


Andamans, 
Nov. 1790.) 





[i¥o, 3, dated 
To Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — As the Commodores Dispatches are not yet closed it gives me the opportunity of 
addressing you again. 

By the Viper I return to Calcutta one Sepoy one Lascar and four Carpenters, invalids. They 
are all payed up the full amount of their wages. 

Repeated and very urgent applications [rom the Sepoys Artificers and Laborers who came first 
from Calcutta makes me very desirous to have it in my power to comply with their requisitions many 
of whome would willingly retarn hither with their family's. But as there are only one Haveldaur one 
Naque and Six Privates remaining I cannot consistantly give them leave of absence, until a relief is 
sent. I must therefore request that the Viper may be sent with a Detachment of Sepoys and such 
Artificers as are specified in the incloged Paper, 

In the expectation of that Vessels speedy return I shall defer dispatching the Ranger for six 
weeks or two months from this date. By that time I shall expect the Viper or conclude that 
Government has sent her on other Service. 

It gives me great satisfaction to observe a considerable change for the better already in the 
Seorbulies from the Crown. They are tolorably Supplied with Vegetables and fresh baked Bread and 
will soon be better loged All the Artificers and most of the Laborers have been for some time past 
ngsisting to construct a more commolious Hospital for their reception. 


Chatham Island, I am, etca,, 
Novr. 1790, (Signed) Archibald Blair. 


The undermentioned are the People most wanted for the Service of the Establishment at 
Port Cornwallis [Port Blair] who ought to be engaged for three Years or other Specifyed time : — 


Hareldaur ... abate? se oni at ats le 
Naque... OF eg: Saree ee a re 
Private Sepoys one one *ee sas wee ves ow 10 
Sawers reall! dee” 6 sintaaiia see oe ee 
Ship Carpenters ass = “se Ea oon _ on 
House Carpenters... ia oes nai one on ope | 
Dimer eee oe EE eee 
Chatham Island, (Signed) A. Blair. 


November 1700, 


Ordored that the above List be attended to in engaging the Relief of Sepoys and artificers 
to be sent to the Andamans, | a 
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Appendix to Consultation, 2nd September 1790. 






Timeof |General Winds and Wea 
| Arrival, ther Seas ae eee 






Hble. Compys, Snow (Calcutta ...)  .eaees 


Port Anda- Septr. 27th, S.-W. A hard gale on 
aon man, 1789. | the change for three 
Hble, Compys. Snow] Do. —...| Septr. 9th,! Port Cor- days much rain, 
Ranger. — 1789. wallis, 


Port Corm- | Novr. 22d,,| E. fresh breezes with 
wallis, 1789. some squalls and 

| rain. 

Hble. Compys. Snow] Port Corn- | Norr, 20th,! Carnicobar ...! Decemr, | E. Do. 


Hble. Compys. Snow | Trincomale...!  ...00 
Viper. 


Ranger. | Wallis, | 1789, 4th, 
To. Do, Do. ...| Carnicobar...) Decemr, | Port Corn- 
Srd. wallis, 
Do. Do. Viper...| Port Com-|  .....: Diamond 
| ‘sland. 
Ta, Da, Do, bon | Diamond PT Teiiy Port Corn- 
Island. wallis, | 
H. M. Ships Ariel and | Balasore Port Corn- 
Perseverance. Road, Wallis, 
Hble, Compys. Snow | Port Corn- | Decemr. Calcutta... | Fanry. 28th, N. E. to N. N. W. 
Ranger, wallis, 28th, 1789.) 1790, moderate breezes 


Southly. Currents, 
Do. Do. Do. ...|Caleutta ...! Feby. 21st, Port Corn- | March 8th. N. E. to N. W. light 


| 1790. wallis, | | ‘breezes, 
Do, Tho. Do, aes Port Corn- May Srd each Prince of | May th...) 8. WwW. Varying to Ww. 
wallis, Wales's | | and 8. E. 
Island, . 
H. M. Ship Vestal ... | Trinqnebar...| May 22d,..| Port Corn- | June Ist... Generally 8. E. vary- 
wallis, ing to 5. W. Very 
light Winds. 


x ! | 
Hble. Compys. Snow| Prince of | May 16th...) Port _Corn- | Jane Ist...|.8, W. cloudy, light 
Ranger. Wales wallis. | | squalls with Rain, 


H. M. Ship Atalante,| Madras ...| June 4th... Port Cor- | June 14th.. A strong Gale from 


wallis, 5S. W. very thick 

cloudy Weather. 
Hble. Compys. Snow | Balasore July Sth...) Port Corn- | July 16th... 8. W. to 8. W. fresh 
Viper. | Road, wallis, gales, sometimes 
Hble. Compys. Snow} Port Cum-|Avgust | Acheen | Angust Generally 8. W. vable 
Viper. | wall, | soy 22d, to 8. and West 
a | cloudy wit 

i Rain,” 

Hble. Compys. Snow] Acheen ..,| August Port Corn- tr. Sth.,) Generally 8. W. vable 
Viper. 30th. wallia, oe to 8. and West 


oeenee Bie 
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Appendix to Consultation, 22d. September 1790, 
A Roturn of the Establishment st Port Cornwallis for August 1790. 












Arclibald Blair Licutt. 0... Vek Pani 










Alexr. (oil Surgeon == vie : he [hits aie 

Robert Denesun Astetnnt ane Ditle ane 
Gonner ., “i «| Ditto wis 
Carpenter and : 

David Johns Overseer of the a. ee = 
Laborers, _—_ as = 






iselot a Cosa Do. ane Dit bo aan 












Natives. 
Rengal Carpentce ane new 71f er pace | 
lhitte Sawers ae a i. © Ditto ine 
Ditto Ganleners — ,,, re ‘ot Ditlo 
Ditto Tarlors ia au cad da Ditto ... 
Ditto Washermen ... nae wean ltitto =... 
Hhitte = Sinithe ‘4 oy sr eet Thitte ow | 
Vite Brick takers... nae aa it Ditto ee 
Jiito Bricklivers .., “es ate) Ditto... 
Naviklane Naque aml. Prives arn OSE Ditto... 
Hakers a“ ma oak saat tae Ditty iets 
Serang ars ae aus Mul Diltw ~ 
Tindal at ae it eee Ditto seh 
Lascars ‘on ss aa Ten ed Ditto , 
Laborers ah ie iets ww 420 Ditto ite 
Vhinew Gianleners  ,.. = Bak - Ditto atl 
Malays, from Wrince of Wales Island... 5 Ditto... 
Rervanits ri an sie aie Ditto ... 
Surgeon Assistant male nas vex il Dilie i $ 
Compl. J. Almaty. (Signed) Archibahl Blair, 
Attestal. : 
KE. Hay, 
Seey. tu y? Govt. 
1791. — Wo, I. 


Fort William, the 17th January 1791. The Secretary Jays before the Board a Copy of a 
Letter which he has written to Captain Blair npon the Dispatch of the Viper to the Andamans, 
To Capn. Blair, 17th Jany. P91. 
Captain [lair, on Service at the Andamans, 
Sir, — By the Viper which is now under Dispateh to the Andamans, I have the Honor to Acknow- 
edge the Recvipt of your Letter dated the 31st of August and 15 of November, the latier of which 
was received here on the 6th Jnstant, ? 
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The Relief of Sepoys and Artificers requested in your Letter of the 1th of November has been 
eubarked on the Viper, which takes to you Stores, and Provisions corresponding with the enclosed 
List, the original of which has been signed by Lieutenant Roper, to whom the Sum of four Thon- 
sand five Hundred Sicca Rupees (Sa. Rs, 4500) has been advanced on Account of the Viper Croizer, 
and the Sum of nine bundred and Sixty Sicea Rupees (Sa. Rs. 960) on Account of Lieutenant Blair 
vince his arrival at this Presidency, A Copy of his Sailing Orders is enclosed. 


I am, Sir, Your most Obedient Humble Servant. 








Fort William, 


‘ 
17 January 1791. 


The Sepoys have been farnished with Arms Accoutrements, according to an application made — 
for that Purpose by Lieutenant Roper. 


1781. — No. ITI. 


Fort William, 4th February 1701. Read a Letter, thot was received on the 2ist Ultimo 
Capta, Blair, dated 2d. January 1791. 
To Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I received your Letter of Deer, 2d. by the Dispatch Schooner the 18th of the same 
month with a duplicate of your Letter of October Sth. By the same Vessel I was informed of the 
arrival of the Viper in the River, which wns dispatched from this place November 20th with 
Dispatches from the Honble. Commodore Cornwallis, te the Right Honble, the Governor General ; 
you will therefore be in possession of two Letters forewarded by that conveyance by which you are 
advised of the Ranger being dispatch'd to the Car Nicobar. On her return from that place she was 
immediately dispatched to Prince of Wales Island for a Supply of Refreshments for the Scorbulics 
from His Majesty’s Ship Crown, and returned from that place in three weeks with Cattle and 
Vegitables. I learned from Mr. Light, that the Coast had for some time been infested 
with piratical Prows which made him apprehend that the Settlement was in some Danger. | was 
informed by Letter from the Commodore the 18 Ultimo that he could not immediately proceed for 
the defence of that place, but advised that the Ranger might be sent to reinforce it. The Guns from 
the Redoubt on this leland, were immediately sent on Board, to put her in as good a state of defence 
as our resources will admit of, and Lieut, Wales was dispatched next morning, with orders to make all 
possible expedition thither, and Act under the orders of Mr. Light for the defence of the Settlement. 

The Commodore quited this Harboor the 25th Ultimo for Prince of Wales Island, and I have 
the Satisfaction to inform you that the major part of the Scorbulos were perfectly recovered. 

The Blisabeth arrived here the 26th January with Provision for his Majestys Ships ; the wants of 
that vessel was immediately Supplied and sailed the 27th to follow the Commodore ; the Boat had been 
imprudently dispatched the day previous to he Arrival at this place, to look for the Harbour which made 
me urg? the Commander to loose no time to proceed in quest of her, apprehending the lives of the People 
in her to be in imminent danger, and I directed him where I thought he would probably find her. 


Mr. Topham who arrived yesterday from Prince of Wales Island proceeding to Calcutta, affords 
me the opportunity. of forewarding this, 
a Temain, Sir, Your Most Obedient Humble Servant, 


(Signed) Archibald Blair. 
Chatham Island, 


@nd January 1791. 
(To be continued: ) 
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THE “BLOODY HAND” AT MANDALAY — 
THE RISE OF A MYTH. 


As the troly modern Myth of the Bloody 
Hand at Mandalay shows no signs of diminish- 


ing in popularity I think it worth while to reprint | 


a letter on the subject published in the Academy 


‘On asmall door to the left of the throne ng 
ony enters what is now [1895] the‘Ladies’ Room" 
of the Upper Burma Club, but was formerly the 
Audience Hall of Queen Suphayiilat, at Mandalay, 
are the marks of a “bloody hand.” They were 
getting faint when I last saw them; but they 
were plain enough in 1887, about which time the 
myth alluded to in this letter began to arise, 

The story, as told ina public lecture some time 
ago by an old resident of Mandalay, who ought, 
at any rate, to have known"better, was in outline 
as followa. There wasa certain daughter of a 
Shin SawbwA on whom King Thibaw showered 
more favours than Queen Suphayilit. approved, 
and in consequence the queen had ber murdered, 
the “bloody hand” on the doorway being the 
marks of the unfortunate girl's fingers as she 
tried to escape, I suppose the romance of this 
version of what occurred was too much for the 
lecturer and he could not resist the temptation of 
telling it, instead of what was locally well known 
at the time and was the truth of the tale, 


I mat say that the story when he told it was 
im Various versions current in the Mandalay 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
| brink of this the girl was ommercifally beaten 








and then turned out of the palace, the king not 
having the spirit to protect her against his wife. 
She was certainly not killed in the palace, nor 
was her blood shed by the quown herself, ag ia now 
said. Such a thing was practically impossible, as 
in Burmese superstition all sorts of horrors would 
come upon the crown and the throne if human 
blood were shed in the palace itself by the king 
or the queen, Royalties were not killed, when it 
waa desirable to despatch them, in the palace, 
-butoutside it; nor was their blood shed ; they were 
‘beaten. on the gullet by bawhoos and thus 
suffocated, 


As regards the “bloody hand," tho queen's 
palace was used asa hospital immediately after 
the British ocenpation and for some time later, 
and during its ase ag such many operations were 
performed there on wounded and other men . 
the true explanation of the “bloody hand” on the 
door in question being that it is the mark of some 
person concerned in an operation which took place 
there. The door has been pushed open by some 
Person with blood on his hands, as the marks 
the maelvea testify, 

My own opinion bas, therefore, always been 
that theeisno more truth in the story of the 
| Shan girl's murder by the queen than there is in 
| thet, also commonly told, of lerbushund's passing 

his days in bou's of drankenness. Thibaw, as I 

have heard bim described by those who knew him 

intunmtely, was in truth a learned monk, with no 





ison, bat atthe same time it was, to those | notion of kingship or administration. He wus 
eet Burma and the manners of its people, | teedingly well rear i the Buddhist Scriptures, 
manifestly untrue, Since then I have scen it | And alwaye ready with apt saws, which he applied 

ted, in more or less garbled and embellished | % almost every contingency uf life in, the wisest 
forms, in newspaper and magazine articles, and | “8Y- The deseription Of another king bas often 
quite lately in a book of tales about Burma. The | struck me as peculiarly. applicable to the last 
“hloody hand," too, is of course shown to every feeble King of Burina: “He never said a foolish 


new arrival and to every glohe-trotter, and the | “himg, and never did a wiee one.” 


myth around itis ina fair way to become an 
“established fact." I think it therefore worth 


BR. 0. Tempe. 





while to tell the facta as I heard them, before | THE DAUGHTER'S PROPERTY AMONG HINDUS, 


“it in too late. In any case, it will do no barm to 
history and the reputation of the late Qoeen of 
Baorma, if thia letter should give rise to a little 
discussion on the story. 

The Shin Sawbwa's daughter did exist and did 
rouse the j ealousy of the queen, and in revenge 
into the gardens, in front of the summerhouse in 
which Thibaw subseqnently abdicuted, at a apot 
now marked by a brass tablet. Justin front of 
this house is an ornamental water, and on the 


Among high class Hindots it isa great sin to 
reesive any help from «a daughter, of to use her 
property; s0 much so that it ia onlawfal even to 


| drink water from a daughter's well, or to tako 


shelter under ber tree. Mothers from high class 
Hindd families will not even fan themselves with 
their daughters’ fans. This custom is to this day 
prevalent among the Dhdighar Kbatria of the 
following clans in*the Panjab -—Seth, Khanni, 
Eapdr, Mehrotri. 

Marva Das in P. N, and Q. 1884, 
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MUHAMMADANS WEARING SILKE, 

It was asked some time ago what is the reason 
of Muhammadan men (not women) being for- 
bidden to wear pure silk. I find that this is laid 
down in the law books (Hamilton's Heddyd, Book 
XLIV., Sec. 2), Certain things are thus noted 


as kardhiyat or makrah, which are rendered | 


“abominable,” I notice, however, that the dic- 
tionaries give a milder meaning for this word and 
tone down makrih to things disapproved or objec- 
tionable; and this seems the more appropriate 
meaning, since the doctors do not agree as to 
whether kardhiyat are things absolutely unlawful, 
such as the use of kAamr, wine, etc. or only nearly 
approaching the unlawful. Now ifa thing was 


makréh in ite worst sensc, or abominable, that | 


would imply naturally that it was more than 
nolawful, eo to speak, which ia not the case, 
The Prophet one day came to some of the “com- 





panions” with a piece of silk in one hand and of 
gold in the other, and said :—“foth these ore 
prohibited to the men of my tribe, but are lawful 
tothe women." It is therefore allowable to 
wear & garment with a mere edge or fringe of 
silk. It is commonly said that a mixed (makhldt) 
silk is allowable; such fabrics here are com- 
monly called «iff or pure, or mashri’ (lawful 
according to Shora’). 

The striped glosay satin, commonly seen at the 
Present day, is called mashri', But the Hediyé 
does not countenance this: such fabrics, and all 
mixed fabrica (cotton and wool, ete.,) are “disap-, 
proved,” except in time of waron the plea of 
necessity. The doctors differed as to whether 
silk might be worn in war ag suitable to fortis 
the lining of armour : alao as to whether cushions, 
pillows, and curtains might be made of silk. 

B. H. Bapes-Powew. in P. NV. and Q. 1893. 


—oo—————————— 
BOOK-NOTICE, 


The Rig-Veda Mantrasin the Grihya Sdirm, By Epwix 
i W. Far. Dissertation accepted for the Degroa of 
Doctor of Philosophy by the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, May 1800. Roanoke, Va.: The Stone Printing 

and Manufacturing Co. 189. Pp. 40, 

Tue study of the Vedio Mantras occurring in 
the ritual books, both Brautasitras and Grihya- 
sitras, is of the highest importance for the hie 
tory of the Vedio Sarihifds, no less for the 
eritical study of the texts than for their inter- 
pretation. Stndents of the Veda incline now 
more than ever to the opinion that the bulk of 
the Vedic hymns were originally composed for 
rig, purposes, All the more important is an 
insestigation of the exact relation obtaining 
berween the Mantras and the rites, with which 
they are rubricated in the Sraufa and Grihya 
@itras. A very usefol contribution to auch an 
investigation is Dr. Fay's dissertation which 


treats of the Rig-Veda Mantras quoted in the 
bhila, Khédirs, Paraskara, Apastamba, and Hi- | 


Grihyasitras of Aivaldyana, Sas 


ranyakedin. It is one of the most interesting 
facts that the Mantras are so very frequently 
quite inapplicable to the rites for which they are 
to be employed according to the rules of the 
Grikyesiiras. This fact, besides teaching us a 


importance for Vedie chronology, for it proves 
that at the time when ench Mantras were em- 


ployed they were no longer properly understood, 
and a very considerable period must baveelapecd- 
between the time of the composition of these | 


Mantras and their employment for rites with 


which they haré go actual connection. Dr. Fay | 





distinguishes, according to the degree of appli- 
eability of the Mantra to the rite with which 
it is rabrieated, four classes of Mantras, vis., 
(i) Mantras (prayers) which have “s merely general 
applicability, and would serve on almost any 
conceivable occasion as well as for the one in 
which we find them employed”; (ii) Mantras 
(prayers) which are “specially applicable”; 
(ili) Mantras (prayers) which are “utterly out of 
relation to the ritual, but lngged in because the 
Mantra accidentally contains some word inherent 
to the Stra” ; (iv) Vedic verses which are not 
quoted as prayers, but merely in order to prove 
some doctrinal statement made in the Stifra. 
Our author then gives o classification of the 
Rig-Veda Mantras occurring in the above- 
mentioned Grihyasttras, showing to which of 
these four groups cach quotation belongs. As is 
only to be expected the hymns of Mandala X. 
furnish the greatest number of Mantras for 
elasaii, There can be no doubt that auch hymns as 
Ev. X. 16-18, 85, 145, 155, 159, 161-168, 165, 
166, 173, 174, 183, 184,191, etc., owe their origin 


to the requirements of the Grihya ritual. But 
| Dr, Fay rightly enys that “the late intrusion of 
the Grihya materjal into the Rik Samhita docs 


not prove the later origin of these Mantras, but 
only that the Rik collection was not made origin- 
ally for domestic nse.” 

It is to be hoped that the author may, in a 
larger work, extend his study of the @) 
Mantras to the c+her Samhifds, and include alao 
the other @rihyasttras which are now accessible. 


M. WINTEENITE. 
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NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Ps.D., MBAS. 
(Continued from p, 188.) 
Cuarren IIT, 


[_* SAMPLES — The treaties on the arrangement of Meccan revelations criticised — Pragmatical 
E arrangement — Confirmatory, Declamatory, Narative, Descriptive and Legislative Reve- 
lations — First elemants of the “Hijra” — Life, Death, Soul, Eternity, Hell, Paradise and Heaven in 


the Qorin. 
eT os ey 
The first proclamation announcing in a few words a new divinity, a new prophet, and the first 
elements of two important dogmas could not but be followed by others intended to deepen the im pres 
sion made and to strengthen the position of Allah and his Prophet. The connection between both 
was 60 close, that the existence of one necessitated also the belief in the other, and it was but natural 
that the authority of the Prophet was at that stage almost on a level with that of Allah. No matter 
whether hearers of the first proclamation received it in public or private, whether they were relatives or 
strangers, they had first of all to be convinced of the speaker's sanity. Everything depended on 
the success or failure of the assurance given on that point, as Allah himself was unapproachable, whilst 
the would-be Prophet stood as a tangible object of criticiam. Intwo subsequent revelations Muhammed 
not only repeated the leading ideas of the first proclamation, but added the assurance that he was in 
full possession of his mental faculties, These revelations® again show how systematically be 
propeeded, and how carefully he weighed every word before uttering it. They run as follows : — a 
Ixxxvii, 1. Praise the name of thy Lord, the Most High, 
2. Who has created and made perfect, 
Who has determined [everything] and guided. 
Who produces the pasture. 
Then he changes it into dry stubble, 
Surely we cawse thee to proclaim, so do not forget, 
7a. Except what Allih pleases [that thon shouldst forget ],7 
76, He knows what is manifest and what is hidden. 
- We will facilitate7! unto thee that it be easy for thee [to preach]. 
9. Admonish, if thy admonishing shall be profitable, 
10. Let those be admonished who fear [ Alléh]. 
11. But the most wretched will keep aloof therefrom, 
12. He shall roast in the fiercest fire, 
13, Then he shall neither Jive in it nor die, 
14, Happy, he who remains pure, 
15, He who mentions the name of hia Lord™ and prays. 
16, But you prefer this present life, 
17. Yet the last one”? is best and of longest duration. 
18. Thus it is written in the ancient sheets (uw hus 4 
19. The sheets of Abraham and Moses. 
at it tnderstood that “revelation” is here and further on a mere technical term. The Avabie equiyalociw ane 
53, a0 uces “sent down” from heaven, and af “sign,” “miracle” and “verse,” see below, 


T! Bee below, Tl Bee below, ™ See Ch. I. 
1] F't., the next world. % Bee Ch. IL 


= co 
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Ixviii, 1. MN. By the pen, and what they write! 


2. Thou art not, through the grace of the Lord, mad," 
3, Verily thine is a reward that is not grodged, 
4, Verily thou art a grand natere, etc, 


It cannot, of course, be said with absolute certainty, that no other address was spoken between the 
first one and the two just quoted, but there is no doubt, that they were revealed with » view to supple: 
menting the igra'-revelation, Tt was Allah who charged the Prophet to “proclaim,” and who had the 
power to withdraw one or another revelation after it had done its work, This was a very diplomatic 
clanse, arranging at once for the suppression of a revelation in the event of its proving troublesome. 
On a later oceasion this idea was expressed in a much blunter form,™ 


The Moslim theologians assert that after the ‘gra’ an interval of several months"? — or, according 
to others, years® — elapsed, before the Prophet received another revelation, and that this made him 
very despondent. This theory which has already been rejected by Sprenger and Néldeke,?* but is 
upheld by Prof. Palmer and Sir W. Muir, has indeed no basis, nor is there any reason to account for 
such a panse, On the contrary nothing could have been more detrimental to Muhammed's prophetic 
claims than a deadlock, whilst possessing « plan of action andthe means of putting it into execution, 
His silence would have been unintelligible for us, and a moral suicide for himself, Tho oldest tradition, 
indeed, limits this interval to a few days, which seema much more likely, as it is very probable that 
after the first proclamation Muhammed waited a day or two in order to watch its effect, and to seize 
the right moment for a second address, 


Example being always more effective than precept, it is probable that Mohammed proceeded to 
arrange & ritual without delay. To teach the faithful in what manner to worship Allah, in contra- 
distinction to the idols, was searéely lea: important than the belief in him, Such a service, as simple in 
form as possible, perhaps only consisted in invocations and prayers, of which Sira cxii. furnishes a 
very appropriate sample. It contains nothing buat the declaration of the Unit y of Allah, and is probably 
modelled on Deut. vi. 4, which verse begins the Sh!ma' of the Jewish prayer book, There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that Muhammed had heard the latter read this prayer many # time, and omitting, of 
rourse, the introductory words “Hear O Israel,” he rendered it as follows : — 


1, Say: Huwa [is] Allah, One, 

2. Allah [is] the Eternal. 

8. He has not begotten and was not begotten 
4. Nor has thore ever been anyone like Him.% 


It is indeed extremely perplexing to assign to this invocation its exact place in the series of early 
‘ revelations. Its date is so uncertain, that some traditionists go 80 far as to believe it to be Medinian ; 

but it bears the stamp of great age,®! and I feel inclined to place it among the first revelations, Now 
the attempts I have made to fix the datos of the three addressos quoted are rather a bad begin- 
ning for o critical examination of the chronological order of auch in the Qoréu. We must even go 


) Sec also v.51. I believe, however, that this and the following verses which are evidently of later date were 
added to this address ; see 8, li, 49, 62: liv. 9; zliv. 13, ete. 
See 5, ii. 100, 


Ft - 4 S 

Ty tab, A) ce! -; ~«afterwarda 5, scifi, wat revealed as 8 consequence of 7.3: Allah has given thee 
leave, I. Ish, givos no Isnéd, but Tabari, p, 1155, reproduces the tradition on the authority of AxZohri, aod again 
according to Abu Salama b, Alderralmia from Jabir b, Abdallah al Angiri from Muhammed. 

™ See Sprenger, Muh. ani K.p. 11. Lebwn, 1. p, 304 egy, 

2.) D. W. G. xiii, p. 173077. Ch NBM. Q. p. 67 ay. ® See Ch. IT. 

™ Hyjdn, p. 30; eee Muir, p. 46, and Nold @ p. 84. Al Beidbiwi lg willie’ The tradition on the 
origin L. Ish p. 400, 
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further and confess from the outset, that there is very little hope of ever obtaining trastworthy results 
in this respect, however desirable they might be for ganging the gradual development of Islam. The 
natural division of the Qoran into a Meccan and a Medinian portion marks but roughly 
the two great epochs of the formation of the Moslim church, but we have already met 
with one instance at least which even baffled the attempts of the compilers of the book to decide 
to which of the portions it belonged. There are also similar cases. For a very great number of 
revelations there is absolutely no evidence as to the time of their birth, and the standard rules are few 
and but little reliable, 

As regards the order of the Meccan revelations some general points of view have been set up by 
Weil and Sir W, Muir, which were mostly adopted by Néldeke, to serve as guides in the chaos, 
They divide the whole mass of addresses rather abruptly into three periods! according to the 
declining enthusiasm of the Prophet, the decreasing pathos and increasing length of the sentences, 
Since we have seen, however, that calm consideration governed the oracles from the beginning, the 
degree of enthusiasm furnishes a criterion of no great reliance. Now if we subject this enthusiasm to 
strict examination, we must distinguish between the genuine warmth for an idea which 
captivates a man and makes him pursue it regardless of the consequences, and the hollow pathos which 
does not survive the word that carries it. The former Muhammed had fostered in his breast years 
before he opened his mouth as a prophet, and it lasted therefore even when his language had grown 
calmer. Enthusiastic passages are not unfrequent even in Medinian addresses, bearing on the 
/gceatness and the glory of ‘Allah, whilst the merely pathetic Meccan revelations repeat to weariness 
the same topics on which the speaker had but little to say, and left his hearers cold. 

The different degrees of enthusiasm apparent in more or less fiery language must be judged in the 
same manner, as the changes to which the mood of an individual is subject. Exterior circumstances 
often have great influence in this respect. Temporary enthnsiasm is sometimes kindled by a mere 
accident or an encouraging word, It does not follow, therefore, that the more pathetic S#rae arejolder 
than others in which cold reflection predominates, There are many Sérae of later date which show 
a language as glowing as that of a prophet in the best sense of the word. In consequence of the history 
of the igra’ we must deny to Muhammed the naive passion from the outset, otherwise that first 
proclamation caf retain neither its place nor its character, Tradition and evidence, however, bear out s 
contrary theory. Whenever we find Muhammed’s language fervent, we must at once enquire, whether 
it was dictated by the loftiness of an idea, or whether it was mere bombast, which the unwary will often 
take for genuine enthusiasm, In this way the pathos of many addresses is, after all, a better 
help for the critical study than the lasting enthusia:m., 

A more natural order of the revelations than those hitherto attempted may be 
derived from the following points of view. The first and most startling proclamation had to be 
followed by others to confirm the speaker's title to prophecy, and to bring the credentials of his 
mission, Doubts about his sanity had to be allayed and incredulity disarmed by valiant assurances. 
For obstinate unbelievers there existed, however, as yet no other proof than threats of heavy punishment. 
As on this topic the Prophet's imagination was unchecked, the language became tilted: and 
high flown, and the addresses were introduced and intermingled with the strongest oaths, This is 
the striking feature of a large group of addresses which I should like to style the declamatory, 
When the Prophet's stock of pathos was exhausted, he resorted to tales which he accompanied with 
moralsand admonitions. From these resulted the narrative period which Muhammed endesvoured 
to render as attractive as possible both by variety of subjects and miraculousness of plots in order to 
tlastrate the omnipotence of Allih. His prophetic zeal did not, however, prevent Aim from 
occasionally adding that the knowledge of these strange stories had come to him by divine revelation. 
Having well nigh used up his supply of tales, he started showing the rule of Providence by a group of 
Gesoriptive speeches, which picture the wealth and grandeur of Nature. Is not gratitude dae-to 
,, Muir divides the Meccan portion of the Qorix into fre periods; (1) —edras before 8. aovi, /igra); 


(2) those until Mubammed’s public ministry; (3) till the year 6 afterwards; (4) till the your ten ; (9 til] the Hijra. 
CY. Noid. Q. p. B. 
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Allih who created all for the benefit of man? When this period had terminated, the hearers were 
sufficiently prepared to listen to a series of legislative addresses which taught the Believers how to 
lead the life of devout Moslima, 


These five groups follow each other in natural sequence; nay, there is a direct evidence in a tradition 
handed down on behalf of ‘Aisha, that many descriptive revelations preceded the legislative ones, She 
said :* “Allah, has revealed first descriptions of hell and heaven in order to win men for Islam, and he 
only revealed laws later on, Had he forbidden wine and fornication (chicf representatives of ritual and 
moral laws) from the beginning, people would have said : we will not abstain from either.” Never- 
theless, one must not think that these groups are clearly divided; on the contrary they regularly 
encroach upon each other, so that elements of each group may be traced in the oldest addresses, and 
later ones contain repetitions of former paragraphs, Instances of two descriptive verses we have already 
encountered in Siira Lxviii. 4-5 quoted above. As we must give up the idea of ever reconstructing 
the chronological order of the sermons, we may hope, by means of a division according to subjects, 
to obtain something like a survey over the material of which the Qordn is composed. If we succeed 
in carrying out this task, we can dispense with an accurate knowledge of the date of each revelation. 
Of « good many of them it is indeed quite irrelevant to know when they were revealed, For Medinian 
revelations the course of events serves as sort of guide, although not of a thoroughly assured nature. 


In his exertions to confirm his mission Muhammed had to proceed in a negative as well as o 
positive manner. He had to convince his hearers that he was neither & madman, 4 post, 
Ssoothsayer,noraliar, To disprove charges by mere protestations ia a hopeless task, but Muhammed 
had no other means at his disposal. Miracles refused to be fortheoming. The firet protest against 
the allegation of being insane quoted above is repeated in a declamatory address belonging to the 
following period,®* but had to be reiterated over and over again during the next years. 

Still harder to refute was the reproach of being a poet, because it was provoked by the saj'-like 
manner of the oracles, The general form for any sort of public announcement being poetic, Muham- 
med had to avoid all imitation of it, and this gave him immense trouble, The pathetic addresses in 
particular with their short, rhymed phrases of nearly equal length, which so much resembled the 
popular form of an wyira or a ditty, betray the pains Muhammed took not to speak in verse, 
There is no reason to assume that he was unacquainted with the old poetic literature, even withont 
taking into account traditions which report the contrary, Many of the standard features of these poems 
had become so familiar to him, that he had some difficulty in freeing his style of them A 
remnant of this — which to some extent might help to fix the date of the passages in question — seems 
to me left in the apostrophe let me which in poems frequently forms the bridge from the masjb or the 
amatory introduction to the proper subject of the song. This “let me’ we find no leas than three 
times in the oldest revelations, applied in a manner very similar to that of the pagan poems, ¢. g., 
lxviii. 44: So let me alone, eto. 

The protestation that “it was the word of a noble messenger" does not seem to have made the 
expected impression; the Prophet therefore repeated if a little later (Ixix. 40) with « supplement :— 

V. 41. Mor it is the word of a poet — little ye believe 
» 43. Nor the word of a soothsayer, etc.” 

© bee Sprenger, Leben, IIL p. xix, 

™ G. lnviil. 2, see v. 51 which seems to be of mooh later date, but waa placed in this Stra on account of r, 2. 
The word al dikr (v. b1) is already a technical term here, and Reidh, explains it rightly as equivalent to Qorin, 
Therefore v. 52.and §. lexi, 27, “It (the qe’) in but a ike for the worlda, Other recapitulations of the refutation 
of the same charge see grvi, 25; xliv. 13; 1. 89,62; liv. 6; xv. 9; zexvii, 85; lii, 29, 

 &. lerzi. 22, see Ch, IV. 

“Geo Ch. I. Such pasmges aro also metrically marked, atleast in the beginning, wis,, Irviil 44u . . 
we = ey letiv. I - - . -; lei Wes - ew These passages give the impression that the speaker wag 
endeavouring to free himaelf by force from tha 1 of the metre, For other parts of verses which by accident 
heve sezumed metrical shape see Wright's drabic Grammar, rd ed. IL p. 889, 


= ¥, o. ~ evidently leads on to prayer which is to follow ; ses next remark, 
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To this period probably belongs the severe criticism passed on the poets who “say that which they 
do notdo.” (Siira xxvi, 221-228.) 

The refutation of one reproach only provoked another, as is always the case with a narrow-minded 
crowd. If Muhammed was neither a liar, nor poet, nor mad, he must be « soothsayer. This he 
endeavoured to disprove in 

li. 29. So remind them, for thou art, not, by the favour of thy Lord, either a soothsayer 
or mad. 
30. Or will they say ‘A poet"? etc.% 

It was perhaps not by accident that Muhammed made no refutation of the charge of deception 
in these sentences, The speaker must have felt that this was dangerous ground. Yet the more the 
ranks of the Believers swelled, the bolder became his answers also to this reproach, and these replies 
form in some cases a ready criterion for fixing the dates of certain revelations, 

Now we see that soon after the gra’ Muhammed found himself in the midst of a fierce straggle, 
and his position was anything but secure, The traditionists describe this as despair at the non-arrival 
of new revelations, but the truth is that Muhammed could not bring forward such revelations as would 
effectively silence the adversaries, and be followed by universal acknowledgment. Whether the mental 
anxiety caused by the doubtless unexpected antagonism so greatly increased his excitement that his 
nerves failed and he had an epileptic fit, or whether he simolated one, must be left undecided. It 
appears to me he was subject to nervous headache, accompanied by shivering fits which compelled him 
to wrap himself in warm garments, When he recovered, he felt himself so refreshed that be broke 
into the following repetition of his prophetic call; 

Ixxiv. 1. © thou wrapped 
Rise in order to give warning ! 
And thy Lord magnify | 
And thy garments cleanse | 
And detach thyself from abomination ! 


=F fh 


11. Leaps me alone with him T have created single-handed,"! 
™ Thid, v. 49 to 49 containing tho same invitation to offer up puayers. Cy, Mii. 62. 
“ The traditions about the origin of this addres are of contradictory character, L Aish. p. 1M, relates on very 
uneertain authority (‘‘a scholar told me”) that one day when going out, no goo mat Muhammed without calling hin 
a liar, He returned home, wrapped himself up, and wae addressed by Allh; © thou wrapped up, ote, — Al Beidh.« 
Tt is handed down that Muhammed said: I waa at Hira and heard myself called, I tarned right and |c’t, bot aw 
nothing. Then above me [ aw Him (> 155) sitting on the Throne between heaven and earth, wis., the angel who 


had called me, T'returned to Khadija and ssid qy's7?3. — Al Beidh. adds: ho wrapped himpelf in bis garment when 
reflecting, or he was asleep. — According to Tabari, p. 1155 (al Zubri) this vision waa followed by the revelation of 


8, laxiii, Then follows the remark 8433 co! sles», won soca repeats the same tradition with the Tenda gives 


ri 

is Tab, 1153, bat winds op: I eaid ley 9; they wrapped me up and sprinkled water over ms. — Beidhiwi's addi- 
tional note is evidently the safest to follow in the confusion of wondrous traditions, and receives further evidence 
from §, laxiv. 4, which I should take litevally rather than metaphorically which  yiew to performing a symbolical 
faction, Bee Sprenger, 1. 309, rem. 1.— A tradition Bokh, III. 865, that 4. lexiv, forma the first revelation is of 
doabtfal authenticity. : 

~ al repeated 8, brziii. 10 Kiem | pe* at pel, “detach thyself from them completely aa befite thee." 
In the older Meccan revelations the term is applied ina more geoeral sense, #*. g., xii, 69; xix. 47,: In zr, & 
the Qordn in deseribed aa shunned ()2**) by the Moccans. 9. xxix. 9, is Lot as? 44 “to his Lord;'" xvi. 


43, refers to those who hadon Muhammed's advice gone to Abyesinia im order to avoid the perswrntions ‘ef the 


Meccans, 
" See Beidhiwi; Palmer inaccurate, 
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To this bdlouge its twin oracle published under similar circumstances with all but identical 
beginning, efz., xxiii, 1-14. 

Whether Muhammed only projected or really introduced vigils cannot be decided from the respec- 
tive second verses of the two last mentioned addresses, I should feel inclined to explain the two “Rise” 
as illustrating the excitement which deprived him of his sleep, in the consciousness of “the heavy task 
le had in store” (Ixxiii. 9). Upon this point the Commentators throw no light. To Sirs xxiv, and 
Ixxiii. I oppose Sra xciv. in which Muhammed encourages himself to hold out, since he had gained 
some followers to stand by him. 

Have we not expanded thy breast 7 
And taken off thee thy load, 

Which weighed down thy back? 

And exalted for thee thy renown ? 
Verily with difficulty is ease 

Verily with difficulty is ease 

But when thon art at leisure then toil 
And hope patiently unto thy Lord! ete. 

Ixxiii. 8 forms a distinet repetition of the fgra* verse with the slight variation into wa'dkur, The 
cliviee of this word points not less to the Pentateuch than the igra, ¢.g., Exod. xx. 24; xxili, 13, 


ete.“ and it is particularly noteworthy that in both cases the construction of the Hebrew terms are 
faithfully retained in the Qoranic imitations, 


eos Pos ne 


Of very great interest, however, is the early indication of the first shadow of the great rupture 
which ten years later ended in the departure of the Prophet and his friends from their native town. 
“Detach thyself (fa'ijur) from abomination (lxxiv. 5); “Endure patiently what they say and 
detach thyself completely as befits thee (lxxiii., 10), the former passage referring to the gods, the 
lattor to kinsmen and alliances. It is the same root which supplied the term Hijra not only for the 
temporary retirement of « large portion of early Moslims to the hospitable shelter of the Ethiopian 
king, but also to the final exodus to Medina. What is known in. universal history as Hijra proves 
to be not an episodic event, but the completion of the local Hijras*® which accompany the whole of the 
Meccan period of Islim. Muhammed fostered no false hopes with regard to the consequences of his 
onslaught against the worship of his forefathers. The public proclamation of the single word fa'hjur 
had cost him dear, and he knew it well, but its repetition shows that he was firmly determined to 
stand by it. Here, if ever, he showed greatness of mind and deserves to rank with the great 
men of History. Upon those Meccans whi were at all capable of conceiving ideas that word must 


have made a deeper impression than continual pathetic assurances of the divine origin of the 
revelations. 


To return to the charge of fraud, in 3. lxxiv. 24, Mohammed complained that some influential 
Meccan citizens had made allegations of thia nature, In this instance his remonstrances are not of a 
general character, but are, ag tradition tells us, launched against, Walld b. alMughira of the family of 


a a a a Bs i se 


Bee Ch, TL (and above rem. 56). 363! is thus originally parallel to 191, and consequently 23 to 


te On waa rewtricted to the ejaculation of the : : 
@. txxxvii. 9, 10; lezeix, 24, eto. — In S, xoiv, 65 has a profane tant th ede m AR Bh en ge A A 


“ The translation, “Flight” made popular by modern anthors, ia not correct. The Hijra 

than that, as it was @ complete cutting off of erery bond of kinship, that connected Wéstins’ Sith Scteeee tute 
relatives remaining faithful to paganimm. Bagh., therefore, explains very appropriately (according to Mujahid, 
Terima, Qatida, Al Zuhri, Tbe Zeid, and Abu Salma): give up the worship of the idols, and do uot come near them, 
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al Makhztim.™ The attack was very strong, taunting Muhanrned with the human origin of his rhap- 
sodies. He could only parry it with a wild threat of hell fre. In « supplementary speech 
(lxxitt, 11 agg., he compared himself to Moses (without, however, mentioning his name), only 
stating that his mission was also discredited by Pharaoh.S His challengers were destroyed, and from 
this Mecean scoffers were invited to take an example, 

Tt is certainly not without purpose that at this comparatively early stage in his career Muhammed 
should have likened his own position to that of Moses, He could hardly have choeen a better means of ° 
strengthening his hands. Moses did not go on his own account, but. wus unwillingly sent by Allih, 
and in \ ike manner Muhammed tried to convince those around him that he did not preach of his own. 
free will, but obeyed the command of Heaven, The reproach of frand was, therefore, ag unjust as it 
was insulting to Allah, and liable to heavy punishment, This is another clever move and again shows 
with what deliberation Muhanmed selected his words, In xxiii, 5 we read that Allih had thrown 
upon him “a heavy speech,” and in xxvii. 6 he says: Certainly we cause thee to proclaim, so that 
thou shouldst not forget. Finally, lxxvi. 23 #99. again re-echoes the first eall to prophecy accompanied 
hy the admonition tobe patient, and xeiv, 1-8 are revealed to inspire him with new courage to brave 
the difficulties. 

The unwillingness of Biblical prophets to undertake their missions was no secret to Muhammed, 
although he did not cite the most striking instances, evz., those of Moses and Jonah until somewhat 
later (xxvi. 11-18 ; xxxvii. 140) in the narrative period. He may have hoped that there would be no 
necessity for this, yet the pains he took to satisfy the Meccan public that his own attitude was passive 
and that he was bat a tool in the hand of Allah forms the main idea connecting many of the revela- 
tions of this period. 

With the first address Muhammed had introduced a series of abatract notions such as heaven and 
hell, eternity, death, soul, immortality, reward, and punishment after death. Althongh not all of these 
notions were covered by corresponding terms, he discussed them and endeavoured to impart to hia 
hearers a more or less clear conception of them. He could not achieve this by giving definitions, which 
in the first instance he was incapable of doing, and which, moreover, would not have served kis purpose, 
The practical theologian is no philosopher, and hearers of a sermon decline to be regaled with meta- 
physical demonstrations. Muhammed in particular was preacher toan unlettered crowd; the Qordn 
was, therefore, not the place to discourse on abstract ideas, He was more successful in expressing the 
same in as concrete a manner as possible, 

The common pre-islamic view recognized a kind of shadowy after-existence. Otherwise the 
materialistic opinion is prevalent, that death is the end of everything, Muhammed himself dwelt on 
this point in wa Inte Meccan revelation as follows : 

xlv. 23. And they say; there is only this present life, we die and live, and only time kills 
ns,*7 Lt Ls = - etc, 

Some commentators not unfitly refer the words: “we die and live,” to the pagan belief in the 
transmigration of soul?’ and the words which follow they apply to the common notion, that there is no 
LL ee 

™ According to Bagh. on y. 11 al Walld was called 92%3/!. Boidh, explaine /OS% y $5 be HAl of Ist person, 
vis., tae gdm wd: In L [she 171 alWalld calle Muhammed a charmer in the better sense, “becanse his, 
speech is bewitching and ft to separate man from his father, brother, wife and family.” Tho tradition is evidently 

™ Cy. 3. bexiti, 15 977. . 

™ Beidh. finds particular difficulties in the words; we dig and ive, which he endeavours to explain in different 
ways: (1) the being born of what waa not alive before; (2) wa die aod live in our children; ($) some of ua die, whilst 
others live, ete, : 

 Beidbhwi, 212 1315409 ype lla ss foe De Viisr yt y wey N55 of. also Beidh, on §, lxxvi, 1 
Gojoe" Gath pool) and seo Lane «, v. i Soe ease 

™ Beidb, Ibid, 
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other life after death. Muhammed tried to combat these views not with arguments, but simply by pat- 
ting others in their places. This he did when he threatened transgressors with sufferings in purgatory, 
which in itself presupposes a kind of after-existence. The fire of hell being very familiar conception 
to Christian (S. Matth. v, 22) and later Jewish doctrine, there can be no doubt that Muhammed had 
during his years of study heard much on this subject. Now he himself appears to have believed that 
those sufferings were physical rather than spiritual, as may be seen from many passages in the Qordn 
(xeviii. 5 ; Ixxxix. 24 ; lexii. 15, 24 ; Ixxxv. 10 ; Ixxviii. 21, ete.). If, however, he beld more abstract 
views on the matter, it was as well for him not to dilate on them, since the people cared very 
little abon. a-onies inflicted on their souls after the destraction of the body. The sho/e sinner shall 
“be dragged by the forelock (xevi. 15-16)" to hell, he taught, and in this manner Muhammed condemned 
his unele Abd alUzza, body and soul, branding him as “Father of the flame” in that fiendish 
execration which forms the contents of Séra cxi. 


1. Perish the hands* of Abi Lahab, and perish he 

2. His wealth shall not avail him nor what he has earned, 
8. He shall broil ine fire that flames (/ahad) 

4. And his wife carrying faggots, 

5. With a rope of palm fibres on her neck. 


A maleliction couched in such terms could not fail to strike superstitious people with terror of the 
anknown hereafter. Tradition!™ tells us that the hapless uncle had provoked the Prophet by cursing 
him in no more measured terms, and this may not have been the only imprecation which came to 
Muhsmmed'’s ears, but he was carefal only to retaliate, on a near relative, and to burn him in 
effigy with such broadly drawn features, that he might be taken for any other infidel. 


The language of the Qordn has no more terms to describe the immortality of the haman soul than 
the Bible. Nevertheless, as early as in the confirmatory period Muhammed began to expound theories 
which teach that spiritual life outlasts physical death. This gives us an opportunity of briefly out~- 
lining the manner in which Mahammed rendered those transcendental portions, indispensable to every 
theological system, 


In a revelation already quoted (Ixxxvii, 12 to 13), Muhammed says that the wicked shall “broil in 
the fiercest fire, then he shall neither live nor die.”! If the modern reader finds it difficult to under- 
stand such a situation, how puzzled must the Meccan hearers have been, It is characteristic of the 
eschatology of the Qordm that the tortures of hell are depicted in endless variations, with glowing 
colours and in all details, whiist the pious are simply “happy” (v.14)? without any further description, 
and it is only intimated that for them there js in store a “last life” which is “the best and of longest 
duration” (v, 19). 








* The Commentators, of course, felt themaelyes obliged to correct this concrete conception, and pot “soul’’ and 
“fertane” in the place of “bands.” Thus Bagh, gg! 28H p20 py? yp! Fale te Ao dy olpelly 20 
lig ABLe yg Abe Bs alge! Gad y GAUI, Ui! logy p20)! Nog Stas Lf dle ay! Ld , al Ge 
JU: wing ot wld Sed MD. rhe tradition in I Ish. p, 281, in badly accredited, as instead of 


4 7% 
giving the ould, be caly ayn S35. In this tradition Abu Lahab calle the Prophet “Muhammed” and charges 
him with not believing himself that the things be foretells will be realized after death. 

1 Beidh, with reference to 4, xxvi. 214; but oti. seems fo be older. 

This only means that after the wicked have left purgstory they shall neither live nor die. The Commentators 
who evidently did not understand what Muhammed meant by the phrase, are silent on this point. Bagh. 
Maid Tptm yet Yy giAad 5 Beidh, similarly. 

2 CY. 8. xci. 9. > 
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Thus the conditions of the wicked and pious are contrasted with each other. The former 
are, according to the Commentators, to lead a kind of semi-life, which is neither rest in the grave nor a 
life that avails aught, bat not until they have gone through purgatory, whilst the latter shall enjoy the 
eternal pleasures’ of the “last life.” This is repeated over and over again (xcii, 13; xciii, 4), 
especially in the later Meccan Séras. Although it is doubtful whether Muhammed himself had any 
clear conception of his own theory of the hereafter, it was indifferent to him whether the Meccans 
grasped the mesning of it or not. It is much more probable that he hoped to work more successfully 
on their minds by vague fears and hopes, 

Muhammod himself betrays the fact that he had derived his knowledge of the nature of 
the “last life” from the most ancient sources, viz, “the Suhuf of Abraham and Moses.” That 
these terms do not mean certain books of a religious character which in the pre-islamic period were held 
sacred by various communities, as Sprenger believed, I have intimated above.6 The Suhuf are nothing 


The term “last life” implies that there is no other to follow, it is therefore eternal. Muhammed 
expressed eternity approximately through the synonyms for “space of time,” or “remaining in a place 
or state,"* This is about the same in all languages, In « very carly revelation (civ, 3), Muhammed 
censures him “who thinks that his wealth has made him lasting [for ever].” The Commentators 
explain this to mean, that he shall not die at all. When, to choose another case, Satan induces Adam 
to disobey the divine command, he promises to show him “the tree of duration, and a dominion which 
shall not cease” (xx. 118). “To no man before have we given perpetuity (atkhuld), shall they remain 
for ever, when thou diest” (xxi, 35 ; of. v. 8) ? These and similar expressions answered Muhainmed’s 
purpose well enough, because when applied to mandane subjects they exprees the immutability of a 
condition, snd were perfectly intelligible to everybody. To describe, however, Allah as eternal Muham- 
med did not attempt except in one case (oxii. 1}, but even this is open to grave doubts, and has caused 
much discussion among the Commentators, many of whom bring the expression used in this passage 


Heaven? ss the abode of God is a conception to be found frequently in the Bible, and transplant. 
ed by Muhammed into the Qorén at an early epoch. He, therefore, had to alter the old Arab meaning 
of the word which only comprebends the sky, the reservoir of the heavenly bodies and clouds and rain, 


* Beas (oH) a) GAY ASL ye Gala WIL SUS Ugesad oh oy tiv oe 

* As a contrast to this, the last punishment ( Lrviil. 83) is the strongest, * See Ch. IT. 

* Synonyms for “eternal” #2! sty, 28; Ixzvi. 1, ef. rem. 97; 45 savili. 71, 72, deal! exit, 9; Wha 
frequently, ol xxi, $5; forther BJ5), Aepets, mis, 

* According to Ton Abbie, Mujiiid, Al Hams, Se'ldand fbn Zabeir (Bagh. on cxii. 1) +4! means » person 
who bas no “inside” (4) 3ye3) ; sscording to Al Sh'obi it meas one who neither eats nor drinks ; sccording 
to others it means 594; 4e, Abs } Aliya hadded down on behalf of Ibu Abi Ka‘b that Xe! means & person 
who was neither bors nor has begotten, because he who is born must die, who inherits has heirs. Al Saddi explains 

** one who is sought after for presents and assistance, According to Qatéda it means: the remaining after 


‘%e 
has vo internal parts (not compact, synos, eee! with change of © with &) 
* Gen. xix. 94; xxii. 11, 15) xxviii. 17, ote ° 
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In this sense it is used by pocts® and also in the oldest portions of the Qorén, In S, Ixxxviii. 18 
heaven as a piece of creation is paralleled to the camel, the mountains and the earth. Allih has created 
the seven heavens'® im storeys, and has set the moon therein for a light, and the sun for a lamp 
(Ixvii. 3), - Allah has built the heavens (Ixxix. 27), and their government belongs to Him (Ixxxv. 9). 
It must have caused Muhammed some difficulty to change the theories in which he had been bronght 
up, into the abstract ones that Allah sits in heaven on His throne," which is borne by eight angels 
(Ixix. 17). He is possessor of the lofty throne (Ixxxv. 15). The anthropomorphistic side of this 
phrase will occupy our attention later on, If Allah “sends down” revelations (Ixvii. 9; xevii. 1), this 
means that they come from heaven. This way of expressing it is, however, rare in older Séras, and 
does not become more frequent until the narrative and descriptive periods, ¢. g., vii. 38, “the gates 
of heaven shall not be opened for the infidels.” 


Popular belief places the souls of the righteous in heaven. One can easily perceive how such a 
belief grew, a belief which made the aétherial component of the haman body leave this irdische 
Jammerthal and fly away" above the clouds, The idea is based on the manner of describing certain 
extraordinary forms of death in the O. T. Elohim takes Henoch away, and Elijah ascends in a 
chariot of fire, In the Qorén Allah “takes away” the soul of man (xxxix. 43), and in harmony with 
the Rabbinical way of expressing the idea, “every soul tastes death.""7_ Muhammed concreted the soul 
in the same manner as did ancient and modern poets without much discernment, and placed hell so 
close to paradise, that its inhabitants were within hail of those of the former, from which they 
were separated only by a curtain (vii, 42-44),!* which permitted conversation between them. 

The resemblance of death to sleep is so striking, that it could not fail to enter pre-Islamic Arab 
mpeech also, but with the difference that the hope of awakening from the sleep in the grave was dis- 
carded, “If we are dead,” the Meccans said, “and have become dust and bones, can we be awakened 
(xxxvii.16)?" If thon speakest to them : you'shali be aroused after death, the infidels will surely 
say : “this is nought but clear deceit (xi. 10).” Of course, Muhammed could not tolerate such views 
in Isham, and could not sufficiently call to the minds of his hearers “the day on which they would 
be awakened,”2° and to enjoin the belief in resurrection after death (Ixxv. 1-4; Ixviii, 39 ; lvi. 60). 


The way in which Muhammed pictured the resurrection of the dead was very similar to the 
notions popular among Jews and Christians, wiz., that the body should share in it as well as the soul, 
The “collecting of the bones” (Qor. Ixxv. 3) recalls vividly the vision of Ezekiel (ch. Ixxxvi.) with 
which every Jew was familiar enough owing to its forming part of the liturgy on the Sabbath of the 


a a 


a on, S = 
® Hassdn b. Thibit od. Tunis, p.8,1 7, *4oJly (oly y/! “ental ity traces bave effaced the winds and the 
rain.”’ Ibn Koteiba (Sprenger, I. 544) explains it as what is above us. C/. Iiq. 692 oy. 
Cy. &, lexi, 14; lexviii. 12; and St. Lucas x, 20, 


“H) Ip Mecoan Sdras Muhauamed exclusively uses the term am, whilst the Aramaic wy! is employed 
only once in Medina (3. ii. 255). In zxzviii, 33 it means an earthly throne. 


42 Cf. 8. lxxai. 20; al. 15 (xvi. 1). The Mutazilite school bad some misgivings about Alldh being represented 


as sitting on s throne. Beidb. takes Ar! a2 8 synonym for “dominion;"” see his notes on 8, vii, 52: Upon the 
throne abides His Rule (em see above). Our fellow-thinkers believe that the abiding upon the throne is au 
attribute to Alldh without How. It means that His abiding on the throne is to be understood in , manner 
which exalte Him above resting and dwelling. The throne is the body which surrounds all other bodies, and is 
called thus, becanse it is elevated or compared to the royal couch from which government and commands descend. 
Cf. xxxii. 8-4; xvi. 2. . 

* See Ch. VIIL % See ixvii. 16 to 17, “He who is in heaven.”* 

% Cf. Gen. xxviii. 17. “ Cf, Pe, xo. 10, 

i 8, xxi, $6; xxix. 57. 

9 As to the people of the intervals, see next chapter. 

% See y. SL; S&. xix, 67: Man says: when I am dead, can I be brought out in the end alive? 

™ §. xliv. $4: This is but our first death, and we can not be aroused. BeidbAwi explains: the first death ends 
the life om earth, and there are no means by which to awake for another. The answer is given in y. 66: they (the 
righteous) only taste the first death; He guards them from the punishment of heil fire, ‘ 
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Passover week, There is nothing surprising in the fact that Muhammed should have heard of this. 
Above the assurance that’ on the day of resurrection “man's bones shall be gathered” he gives for the 
present no further description,® and confines himself to vague hints at the time when this should take 
place, after being announced by the most miraculous signs. This was also to be the great “Day of 
Judgment on which the horn should be blown,” ete, (see above). From all this we see that 
Muhammed wished to show his hearers the aim of human life in a rather serious perspective. The 
tortares of hell are described in the Qordn long before any of the more cheerful pictures of the “last 
life” are painted. 

Although the “Garden” is spoken of in verses which are inserted in older Séras, these are evident- 
ly later and more prolix (Ixxxv. 11; Ixviii. 17, 34; Ixxiv. 42). The older passages mention “the 
garden” without any further additions (lxxxviii, 10 ; lxxxix. 90 ; Ixxxi.18 ; xix. 22), Fear Muham- 
med calculated to be more impressive than hope, and as a rule when depicting the two contrasting 
conditions of man after death, he not only placed punishment in the foreground, but made it much 
more elaborate and energetic in tone than that of reward2? Experience proved here also to be the best 
teacher, For after the disaster of Ubud Muhammed could give no greater con:fort to the demoralised 
Believers than the assurance that those who had been slain were not dead but alive (iii, 168). 


From the foregoing observations, we can gather that during the time of the struggle to confirm his 
missionary title, Muhammed had to handle a number of abstract subjects which to a real thinker would 
have been so many problems to solve, The circumstance that they all had been thoroughly familiar for 
some time to large multitudes entitled him to operate with them as with known quantities, and he left 
it to his hearers to digest them as best they might, He would have been infinitely more successful, 
had he been able to achieve something like @ miracle, but, of course, he could not divine that the 
existence of [slim was all the better assured, the harder it had to fight its way through difficulties of 
every description. 

A miracle was the great, but unfulfilled, longing of Muhammed, and the disappointment he felt 
through his impotence to perform a miracle penetrates not only the whole of the Qordn, but many 
occasional sayings. Tradition, nevertheless, managed to record # great number of such, and the Moslim 
church officially recognizes a series of miracles which must be believed in. Not quite so difficult was 
the problem to be favoured with a vision, and those who already believed could easily be served with 
one, Many years afterwards, when the figure of the Archangel Gabriel was introduced into the 
revelations, they became very numerous indeed, but they were not nearly so important as in the earlier 
periods. Now Muhammed’s great model, Moses, not only furnished him with the material for the first 
proclamation and the reluctance to enter upon his mission, bat also with the pattern of a regular vision 
which it was not very hard to copy. In the evidently very early revelation, which forms part of 
Stira lxxix.,™ he expresses himself thus? 

15. Has the story of Moses come to you 

16. When Ais Lord called him in the holy valley of Tuted : 

17. “Go to Pharaoh, verily he transgresses. 

18. Say: Hast thou a wish to purify thyself? 

19. And that I may guide thee unto thy Lord, that thou mayst fear?” 
20. So He (Allah) showed him the greatest sign, etc. 


" 8. xxxvii. 146; xxxviii. 80; lexziii, 4; xxvi, 87; xvi. 83, The Commentators, of course, briug Gabriel on tho 


ecene, and Palmer wrongly follows them. 


™ See next chapter, : 
* He could find models for it in Lev, xxvi. 3 to 43; Deut. xxviii, 1 to 68, The maledictory portions of these two 


chapters are likewise much mare elaborate than the benedictory ones and bear the popular name tskh¢id, 


™ Tou Hazm, fol. 12290. C/. Umdat Aqida, p, 16 99, 
™ It seems to be an independent revelation, whilst ¥. 1 to 14 belong to the declamatory, and v. 27 to £5 to the 


descriptive periods, but placed bere on account of v. 84 csr! — v. 20, 
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We conclade from it that the scene described in Exod, ch. iii. was known to Muhammed already, 
and that he reproduced it more elaborately in a short address which he significantly styled “an 
inspiration” taught to him by the Almighty. The hazy description of the scene, the principal figure 
of which is the speaker himself, was calculated to impress hearers as a vision granted to him. It 
forms the first portion of Stra lili 2* 

By the star when it falls, 
Your comrade errs not, nor is he deluded, 
Nor speaks he out of lust. 
It is but an inspiration inspired 
Which taught him One mighty in power 
Endowed with sound understanding ; he appeared, 
And was [seen] in the loftiest tract ; 
Then he hung down and so drew near, 
Until he was two bows length off or nigher still, 
Then he inspired his servant what he inspired. 
- The heart belies not what he saw. 
What will ye dispute with him on what he saw 7 
And he saw it another time 
By the Sidra-tree which none may spprosch, 
Near which is the Garden of the Abode, 
When something covered the Sidra-tree — 

17. The sight swerved not nor wandered — 

18. He saw then of the signs of his Lord the greatest.2? 

The p-sitive information contained in this address is very meagre, and the vagueness of the 
description is concealed as much as possible by prolixity. Muabammed only states that he had seen 
something covering a certain tree. This waa indeed quite sufficient for those who already believed in 
his mission, but not so convincing for others. Yet to judge from 8S. Ixxxi. 22," one might st any 
rate give him credit for having at least imagined that be had had a vision. The wish was father to the 
thought, and made him look upon a vague apparition as # real prophetic vision. 

Muhammed need not have troubled to enquire whether his hearers believed in his statement 
concerning the vision, if he had been able to perform s miracle, which would have convinced even the 
most stubborn, His boast was, however, a two-edged tool, as in his zeal he had made known that 
previous prophets had confirmed their missions by miracles, He therefore felt that he had exposed 
himself to the demand to perform one, and for this reson styled his vision a miracle (Ixxix. 20, see 
above). He had not long to wait and the doubtless satirical tone in which he was called upon to exhibit 
his powers is still reflected in one of the latest Meccan revelations (xxix. 49). His answers were so 
timid that he had to refer the importunate querista to the Subu/. This was just as unsatisfactory 
to his great grief, and nothing remained but to style the revelations he boasted to have received, 
miracles, He, therefore, chose s term for them which st the same time served to designate each 
revealed sentence as a “Sign” or miracle. In his philippie against Walid b. al Moghfra Muhammed 

™ VY. 63 an introduction to 


prayer. 

* Of. Bettrdge, p.8. A manifest external resemblance also existe between this piece and 8. lxxiz. 15, 27, pot 
only os regards the rhyme, bot esp. v. 20 with 3. lili, 18. The latter oratle in evidently the youngest of the two. 
alee a nD Me eenaly exe Nias oa eo allan cians,” anette eit ef lexix, ©; 

* =x. 
™ Of. dxvi, 187 ; vii. 202, 
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describes him as “hostile to our signs” (Ixxiv, 16). The infidels rejoined that the " were “old 
folk’s tales” (Ixviii. 15; Ixxxiii, 18) or even “lies” (Ixxviii, 28), which ean, of course, only refer to 
the revelations. The marvel to he discovered in the “Signs” could then only consist in the cirenmstance 
that « man in so humble ® position and grown up in ignorance and already past the prime of life 
should suddenly develop the qualities of « prophet and spiritual leader of his people, This is admirably 
expressed in Stra xeiii.2 

6. Tid He not find thee an orphan and give thee shelter ? 

#. And find thee erring and gnide thee ? 

8. And find thee poor with a family and nourish thee ? 


The proof of the veracity of the miracles performed by Moses before Pharaoh wax given in the 
fact, that the magicians were not able to imitate them (Jxxix, 25; xxvi, 43), Muhammed therefore 
boldly challenged seoffers to bring forward a “Sign” of the same kind as his. “Let them bring a 
hatith® of the came kind (li, 34)."" We have, in the first chapter, dircusred the subject, and need 
only to add here that the Prophet felt himeclf on eo safe a ground, that he repented the challenge 
several times, This, however, increases the evidence that he had prior to hie first nrotlamation 
possessed himself of a considerable stock of learning unknown to any Meccan, and that he also held in 
reserve sayings, tales and regulations which he intended to divulge jiece-meal. However limited his 
learning was from our point of view, never was the proverb that knowledge is power more splendidly 
confirmed than in Muhammed's case. It remained his chief support, and won him more followers 
than assurances, threats, and declamations conjd lave done. 

The passages of the Qorin alluded to in this chapter — as indeed in all others — are given in 
bnt approximately chronological order, aa it is sufficient to sketch out the course which Islam took 
in its initiatory stages. The line of conduct was given to Muhammed by circumstances, He had 
to weather the storm of public opinion and to ophold his claim under the most disadvantageous 
conditions, His position was fora time one of defence rather than attack, and the desire to be left 
alone with his convictions is expressed in a short address which seems to belong to this period, and 
which is another disclaimer of the old worship : 

cix. 1. © yo infidels! 
I do not serve what you serve, 
Nor will ye serve what 1 serve, 
Nor will I serve what ye serve, 
Nor will ye serve what I serve, 
6. Ye have your religion, and I have my religion, 

The term din (religion) which appears here for the first time, is applied indiscriminately both to 
T+lim and Meccan paganism. The wide signification allowed to the word is undoubtedly dne to the 
circumstance that Muolammed had heard it employed both by Jews and Christians in various fashions, 
The former meant by the same term a rite as well as a jedgment both religions atid profane, To Jews 
and (Syrian) Christians “Doomsday” was familiar as the “Day of Judgment" (yaum aldin).™ Also 
later on Muhammed treated din as a synonym for Islim,3? but on this cecasion he paid the infidels the 
rompliment of styling their be‘ief a din.4 What he had to say abont the “Day of Judgment” 
will form the chief object of the next chapter, 

(To be continued. ) 














“te 


™ V. 9 to 11 added later, and are legislative, 
3 Hadith is otherwise tale, aud im this manner the term ia sppliod to Moslim tradition in general ; here, however, 


I shoald take it = Hebrew S78. “something newly created," 
© See Ch. I. © Bee nest chapter, 


™ Equivalent to “!* which in a'eo applied to paganism, seo Ch, I, note 2 
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SUME NOTES ON THE LANGUAGE OF CHITRAL, AND IDIOMATIC SENTENCES 
AND TRANSLATIONS OF TEN ORLENTAL STORIES. 


BY COLONEL J, DAVIDSON, L3.c. 


The language spoken in the country of Chitral (or Chitrar os it is generally pronounced by 
the natives of the country) is usually called by the inhabitants Khowar or Kashkéri, and 
by the English Chitrali. Dr. Leitner and some other writers have designated it Arnya, 


Being sterile in words and possessing a very short, simple, and regular grammar it may at first 
sight appear very easy to learn ; but it is very fertile in idioms, and the chief difficulty in acquiring 
a proper knowledge of the language rests in mastering these idioms. It would probably take a 
long time to speak Chitrali after the manner of the natives of the country. 


A useful grammar of the language with a few pages of sentences was published in 1885 by 
Capt. D. J.T. O’Brien. I was informed by Chitriilis that the book treats generally of Chitrali as 
spoken in the district of Mastij. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1885, contains a 
sketch of the Chitrali grammar and some pages of sentences and a good vocabulary of wordy 
by Colonel J. Biddulph. According to him the infinitive ends in ko, Other authors consider & the 
terminal, Colonel Biddulph gives a conjugation of the passive, showing four moods and ten or more 
tenses, which J believe are correct. It has sometimes been asserted that the passive is not met with. 
A few short vocabularies of words and remarks on the language have been written by various 
authors quoted in the Linguistic Survey, Government of India, 1899, Calcutta, by Dr. G. A, 
(irierson, c,1,®. This work contains a short sketch of the Chitrali grammar, Dr, Grierson 
discusses the origin of the language and concludes by statiog he thinks it is Indo-Aryan but not 
Sanskritic. As the language of Chitrill is not written, it is not easy to state positively what is the 
proper way of representing many words; for example the Chitralifor “time” is pronounced by 
different persons as wagt, wakht, walt, wogt, wokht, wokt, wagt, wakht, 

The whole of the country of Chitril, it is believed, was at one time, not very long ago, a portion 
of Kifiristin, It is probable that either the language of the Bashgali Kifirs, or some dialect akin to 
their's, was spoken in Chitral. If this was the case it might account for the fact that many words, 
idioms, and some cases or tenses of nouns or verbs are identical in the Bashgali and Chitrali 
languages, But whilst these two languages have some points in common there are certain noteworthy 
tatters in which they differ completely, iz. as regards (I.) aspirates, (11.) nasalising the 
vowels, (III.) certain hard letters such as r, d, ¢, (1V.) rales of eaphony or scansion. The Bashgali 
Kiifirs have an objection to aspirates, Sir G, Robertson informs me it was almost impossible to 
ket the Kifirsto pronounce any word beginning with A. The Chitrilis, on the contrary, have 
partiality for aspirates, thas the word awéz, » sound, is often pronounced by them hawaz, There are 
only two or three letters which are more frequently used than A for the commencement ot words in 
the Chitrili language. As regards nasalized vowels and hard letters a comparison of the Bashgali 
and Chitrali versions of the Story of the Prodigal Son as rendered in the Linguistic Survey 
of India, pages 237-239 and 287-289, will show numerous cases of nasalised vowels and hard letters 
in the Bashgali but not one instance of a nasalised vowel and very few hard letters in the Chitrali. 
In the language of the Bashgali Kifirs the rales of eaphony seem to have almost as prominent 
importance as rules of grammar, if indeed they do not occasionally override them. No such custom, 
1 believe, obtains among the Chitrilis. 

The language of Chitral, as spoken by the well bred people of the country, is very melodious 
und lends itself to poetry and music, of which the Chitrilis are very fond. By some travellers 
Chitrali has been thought to resemble Italian in pronunciation. The remarkable rapidity with 
which it is often pronounced makes it frequently difficult to follow. 

For assistance in the translation of the sentences which are now published I am indebted to 
Mozaffar Khin of Chitral, and for correcting the stories, taken from the ¢ollection given in the Persian 
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Munual, W. H. Clarke, to Khan Sahib Abdul Hakim Khiin, sided by a Chitrali, The sentence: 
form part of a large collection translated into the Bashgali Kifir diaket and about to be printed 
at Calcutta for the Journal of the Asiatic Society. Many of them exhibit carious Chitrali idiom« 
Ju the sentences and stories about 490 words in everyday use among Chitrilis will be found, 

Chitraéli Sentences. 
i. My custom is not to smoke tobaceo, I take snuif, 
Taumaku jingeiko ma mirds nikki: aunecdr kom, 
2. Owing to an eclipse of the sun it is dark, 
Yura grah chohiko sabab chui biti shair, 
3. To-morrow at daylight let us go. 
Pingachat chuchui roghti ki khweamitai bise. 
4. I have had diarrhoea three days, 
Troi bas hoi ma zerich gani shir, 
5. If you have had diarrhea a long time you will surely die, 
Agar bo wakt biti shir ki ta zerich yani shir yakin kord tu briwe, 
6. Why are those two men quarrelling ? 
Hamit ji mogh kya sabata khot bonian ? 
7, Take this four ; divide it among yourselves, 
Haia poshiru alor ; tan mujé bozhir, 
3. You have put too large a load on that ass, 
Hore gordokho sora bo Lar ditti assis, 
9. Take down the load from the horse. 
Letoro sora bara ya gané. 
10. My brother is a drunkard for three years. 
Trot sal biti shir ki ma brar nagha piak biti shi, 
11, In front of the Mihtar’s house is a lot of dang: clean it ap, 
Mihtaro déro prushta posh bo shir: pagza kore, 
12. Where do you dwell? Why have you come here ? 
Tu kya jagah asitau? Baiera kya sabab haw ? 
13. Give one rupee to each of the coolies, . 
Har bardoo-ta igan igan rupi dit. 
14. This year snow fell very early, so it is small in quantity, 
Haio sal him bo ragheshti prai, haio sabab bo kam hoi, 
15. There is a hollow here ; fill it up with earth. 
Haia jagah kulup shir: chuti tipao. 
16. Last night there was an earthquake, I was very terrified, 
‘ Chuio bolmdzhi arér : awa bo burtuitam, 
17. Before marching, to eat much, is not good, 
Kosikar prughti bo jibiko jam no, 
18. It is five years since there has been an eclipse of the sun, 
Ponj sal hot ki yuro grah na choki shir. 
19. The enemy shut me up in a house but I escaped, 
Dushman ma khatten andréni band arr lekin ughturttam, 
20. The right eye of my brother aches, 
Ma braéro horskio ghich chamtran, 
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23. Lift up your eyelid ; show your eye, 


22, 


23. 


37. 


39. 


40, 


41. 


42. 


Polting ahi kori ahicho poghéo. 

The flame of that fire has got np high, 

Hasso angaro bas choktu biran, 

Last year my mare gave a filly. 

Por sal ma maddian satri dami arér, 

Tnrn that man out of the house by force, 

Haté mosho soriu dérar dalaué. 

Send a guide to show me the ford. 

Din janak mogh woghio tart poshéiko bachar. 

Come! Let us ford the river, 

Bisset! Sina tirt dosi, 

On your forehead is blood. What has happened ? 

1 peshanié le nishi shir: kydnt biti ghar ? 

If I forget may God give me punishment, 

Agar awa rakhein Khudai ma ta siza diyir. 

Is that ewer fall of water or milk ? 

Hai qhiné yh tip shira? chir tip shira ? 

That hill is very steep : the horse is gasping. 

Haia an bo choltu shér, istor buzhotran, 

My ancestors have lived in this village for four generations, 
Ma tatt bap chor pusht shir haia dehé nishtni, 
My horse's girth has become loose ; tighten it. 

Ma istoro trang phok biti shér ; trangio, 

How long have yon had goitre (been goitred) ? 

Kama sal biti shir kei tu gartri bitd aseas ? 

To peaches come from seed or from grafting ? 

Girgalogh kutukho sora boi ya ko wéghlio vora boi ? 

The liorse is dirty from sweat ; groom him, 

Istovo bo khel nisi aster ; horo akhitai dit. 

Bul Khan hit me on the head with a stick ; it pains me much, 
Bul Khan wetuko sora mé kapal ta prai ; bo chamtran, 
The horse's head stall is broken, he is going loose in the stable, 
Tetoro yangit chiti shér, istor akhrani’ buchéri kasiran, 

I beard the sonnd of a gun, Did you not hear it ? 

Tuiko hawé: mé kara prai ; tu kiré no praia? 

On my hearth are many ashes ; sweep them up with a broom. 
Ma phirwanoo sora phirt bo sheni ; mazhenio sora mazhi, 
Inside this fort there is much beat ; there is no wind, 

Haio noghor andréni tafi bo koyan ; gan nikki, 

The Kafirs have never heard of a hell. 

Baghgali royin kara no diti shir ki dozakh ghér, 

The Kafirs don’t know the difference between heaven and hell, 
Baghgali dozakh oché bihighto muji hogh na koni. 
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46, 


47. 


45, 


49, 


51. 


52. 


57. 


59. 


60, 


64. 


Begone ! Henceforth I will not see you. 

Bagho! Hanighar achhi ta no pishim. 

Come here. I will whisper something to you (in your ear some word will give). 
Ya giyé. Ta kira kyale don. 

Hide me in soch a place that the Charweloo shall not see me, 

Ma harush shaga khoghtéo Charwelo ma ma poshar, 

This hill is high but not steep, 

Haia an shang shir lekin choktu nikki. 

In the highlands it is always cold ; down low it is hot, 

Sarkadda hamésha wshakti koi; pravia taft koyan, 

My horse is lame ; to-morrow I shall hire an animal. 

Ma istor kuttran ; pinga chui wilagh ganim, : 

The enemy are hidden in the hollow. I have seen them with my own eyes. 
Dughman kham o khosht biti asséni. Awa tan ghichen poshi assim, 

When I was marching yesterday a stone hit my knee. 

Dogh koséwa ma zanu borto prai, 

You have come at an inopportune time, The Mihtar has not leisure to listen to yom 


Tu na-wokt hau, Mehtar Sahibo ta ta arsio kar koriko ghosh nikki, 
1 shall dismount from my horse : you lead him. 

Awa istoro sora ihwamim : tu horo batin dre ange. 

The summer is over: the leaves of the trees are falling. 

Grishpo baghai: kano cham chartinian. 

I cannot learn the Chitrali language : it is very difficult. 

Awa khowar chichiko nobim : bo zor shir. 

My right leg aches ; my left leg is all right. 

Ma horskio dek chamtran ; kolio dek jam ghar. 

My house is dark, light it up. 

Ma divi chui biti shir, Roght koré. 

I saw the lightning. I did not hear the thunder. 
Bilphak koriko poshitam, bimbarush ma kara no prai. 

My lips are split with the cold. “ 

Ma shun ushtkion sababa choi phat biti shir. 

The government soldiers don’t wear loose clothes. 

Sirkaro sipathi frakh zepp no anjani. 

Last night I heard a load sound. I don’t know what can have happened. 
Chuio wakto dol hawaz ma kara prai, Khabar nikki kya wakiya biti she, 
What has happened to you ? 

Tu kyani biti ands ? 

The ghi is frozen: melt it. 

Dhon sazh biti shir : horo birao, 

I am thirsty, I will drink milk. . 

Ma uzh pidru giti shir : chir ptm, 

The clerk says “grind the barley,” but there is no mill. 

Babu retran siri peshé, lekin khora nikki. 
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There is a mist: I can not see the enemy, 

Markhéa bit’ shir, dughmana poshiko na bom, 

It is two days after fall moon, 

Ju bas biti shir maa panjerash biti shir, 

Awuke me carly in the morning ; don't let me sleep, 

Chastakala né angahio : ortiko no lake, 

The road to Urguch is bad ; « foot-man will arrive quicker than a mounted man, 
Urguicho pon igh shar; istori mogho sora pot mogh shaw tarir, 

Ip winter the wiee go somewhere or ancther ; they have now come to light (the eyes) 

again, 

Yomuno wolté khalaw btnian, kuré binian ; hamisd ghiché gonian, 

A mud sticam came last night and destroyed my crops, 

Por sal hon hat ni@maten awai, 

The muzzle of my gan is filled up with mud. 
Ma tuiko bilo andrenio shiak tip biti shir, 

Give me the name of each cooly individually, 
Har bardoyoo ahijé ahijé namo ma ta [a dit, 

The road is narrow ; two laden mules can not go abreast ; they should go in single file, 
Pon trang shar: ju kachir just biti bar gant no bmi: & naet tachhar bilo jam, 
Stay near me ; I can not hear your words, 

Ma nasa hal bos ; ta la mi kara n’doyan, 

Take away the water, I don't want it. 

Ugh achhi aloe ; ma ta ugho hajat nikki. 

The mullah (priest) has married my nephew's daughter, 

Dashman mit nowtso jara alti assur, 
My fingers are all numbed with cold, 

Ushakiaé ma chamut kaw biti sheni, 

There is no oil for lighting the lamp. 

Shama chahiiko bachan tel nikki, 

I can not anderstand the old man’s talk = he hax no teeth, so he mumbles, 

Bap o la hosgh no Loman, horo don wikti, bo mona monn hoyan, 


The wool of the olive is very strong fur walking-sticks, aml wo'nt break, 
Ado dar wetuko bachan dang shir, no chitr, 


Have you done this on purpose or forgetfully ! 

Tu hat boram hogh kori arga by rokhar kor: aeaea ! 

Call up the coolies one by one, 

Béredoio igan igin kori hui da, 

Opposite on the further hank of the river two men are going along even with us, 
Stha baru ju mogh ma barabara gonian, 

Some one is cocking meat ; I smell it’s odour, 

Ka mosh pashur pachiran ; horo wor; goyan. 

Get a pick to pick out-stones, 

Bort néiko bachan ken angé, 
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89, 


91. 


95. 


97. 


100, 


101. 


102, 


103. 


You have made a very good arrangement for crossing the pass, I am much obliged 
to you, 

Tu ano gria afzhértko bachan bo jam tadbir koristai. Awa tu bo minnatdér asim. 

The Kifir boys play many games. 

Bashgali zheri bo ightuk konian. 

If you please me I shall give you a bag of wheat. 

Tu ki ma khushessan ta ta t burdukkia gom dom, 

The iron of my plough is broken : what shall I do? 

Ma kishtnio chamuro phal shiti shir: awa kiani kim ? 

The ground is frozen: it is no use to plough now. 

Bhim aseur biti shér, kighini no chakéran. 

Pluck and bring those yellow flowers from under that willow tree. 

Hasa telio mular zerch gambiri chini angé. 

Pomegranates are good to eat when you are thirsty. 

Kya wokt aqh pidru ki hai dalum jibiko jam. 

The fast (Ramziin) is over, it is the feast day : the people are ‘assembled for shooting 
at the poppinjay. 

Rochi kuléitat : niméz biti shir ; rotin tanbuk diko bachan jama biti asiini, 

Poplars grow on highlands. Chitral is low and they don’t grow there. 

Terik sarhadda boi. Chitraér pravia shér, hatera no bai. 

Divide this bag of wheat in four portions : give one portion to each cooly, 

Haio gomo bardukki chor hissa koré, har bardoo ta igan ign hisea dit. 

"Phe soldier has forgotten his pouch in his house. 

Sipahi tan déré kamarkisa rokhai hai, 

Pour out the milk from this ewer into the pot and fill in water instead, 

Haio ghinar chiro chidtno dra, chiro jaga aah dré tip koré, 

I have left the powder for my gan in my house, 

Tan duré wezo tuiko bachan rokhsi hastam. 

Sir ! Tauchins are better than pubboos for snow (walking), but take care that they 
be soft, 

Sahib! Kono sar tachin jam sheni, magar khabardar ki plagh bani, 

Weed out (the grass out of) my vegetables. 

Ma thar nalau koré, 

Take this cloth, make me a pair of pyjamas and bring me the remnants of cloth, 

Haia zapp gani phairwal koré, achhi bechiro zapp gani giyé. 

A wan came and took my horse by force, 

Mosh hai ma istoro bono ditti awai, 

Don’t go near that small pox man, you will take the disease. 

Hato mosho ispro nisi shir, tu shui m’ boqhé, ta sum nistr, 

A thorn has run into my foot. 

Tsokh ma pong thu diti shir, 

How many watch men shall I put round your camping ground to-night ? 

Chuio wokt ta chatiro jagao nisa kama pahirowal haléim ? 

A whirlwind threw down my tent, 

Pishpili gin hai ma chattro toréitai, 
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107. The fire is too high, subdue it, 
Angar bo shér, dephio, 
108, To irrigate my fields [ will make a water channel. 
Niamatota agh dike bachan 2hdt shepim, 
109, In the spring time that beautiful bird sings very well. 
Bosune wokt hasa ehieli buik bo jam churiran, 
110. The priest (mulla) is my enemy. He is very badly disposed to me. 
Dasghmén mG dushman asir : ma sum bo dish azar, 


(To be continued.) 


LEAVES FROM AN OLD INDIAN'S NOTE BOOK. 


BY THE REY. G. U. POPE, M.A., D.D,, BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
The Purra-nénntrru. 
The Hill-Chieftain, ‘Strong-bow.’ 

Owe of the seven celebrated generous chieftains of the old Tamil country was Val-vil-éri, 
or Athan-6yi (‘Strong-bow"), His title expresses his special characteristic: he was a 
Nimrod, ‘a mighty hunter. His hill was Kolli, on the Malabar coast —a hill from which the 
Cera (or Malabar) kings take one of their titles. He was also celebrated for his lavish gifts 
of richly caparisoned elephanta. Three songs are inscribed in his praise (152, 153, 204). 

This chief is mentioned in the Pattu-pdftu as having fought with another of the seven 
liberal kings, Kari (of whom we shall hear by-and-bye). He is also named in 158, but simply 
as the ‘ Lord of the gleaming hill of Kolli,’ 


His especial bard was Van-Paranar, whose lyric we translate in a somewhat condensed 
form. It is doubtless a fair picture of the old Tamil highland chiefs before the Muhammadan 
invasion. 

The Genorous Archer, 

[2162] 
What artisan thy arrows excellent 
Fashioned with many a stroke, O thon, in chase 
Vietorions ever with thy mighty bow F 
Low lay they mighty elephants, and slay 
Tigers with wide cavernous jaws, 
And spotted antelopes with branching horns ! 
Before them falls the woodland boar's huge head. 
The guano, neighbour of the lowly ant, . 
They kill. Yet Opi hunts not for mere gain, — 
Destroyer mighty though he be ; for he 
Reigns the right wealthy Lord of Kolli’s fruitful hill 
Around whose base the mountain streamlets flow, — 
Whose mighty breast chaplets of pearl adorn, 


O minstrel maid, sing thon a trinmph-song | 
And ye, bear burthen with your tambourines, 
Make ready-lute and lyre, tabor and drum, 
And every instrament of joyous melody ! 

Then will we pass from land to land, and say : 
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‘There is no huntsman like to him : in war 

No arm so strong as his to guard and role — 

The Lord of Kolli's hill, Ori's proud height : 

The brave one, loved and loving, rich in gifts!’ 


Another bard, whose epithet was ‘ Owner of the elephant that chews the sugar-caue,’ and 
who is otherwise unknown, has composed an interesting poem in his praise. 
. The Sea and the Streamlet. 
[204] 
‘Tis shame to wealthy churls, ‘give ye," to cry; 
Sorer disgrace when these their gifts deny. 
Doubtless, who saith, ‘take this my gift," does well ; 
Who saith, ‘I take not,’ doth in worth excell. 


Who thirst for water will not stoop to drink ! 
Where sparkling wavelets play on ocean's brink, 
Tho’ draoght be crystal clear. Where cattle pass, 
And thronging thick make bank a muddy mass, — 
And tho’ the streamlet trickle scant and slow, — 
There's a well-trod path to whore sweet waters flow ! 


“If thou give not, thy supplianta blame the hour 
And inauspicious signs, and fate’s dread power ; — 
They blame not thee, as all forlorn they sigh, 
For thon art liberal as th’ o'er-arching sky ! 
The lavish generosity of the archer-chief is celebrated in hyberbolical strains in 153, 
which is a singularly artistic Tamil lyric. 
Bewildering Munificence. 
(153) 
Daily the chieftain of the cloud-crowned hill! 
Gives askers elephants caparison'd, 
Great Athan-éri height, — his hand, adorned 
With radiant gems and gold, graspa the round disc, — 
Tnsatiate lover of the deadly strife. 





To see nis gifts showered down like kindly rain 
My merry company went trooping forth. 
Garlands and ornaments of silver twine, 

With jewel-lotus-flowers, in no cool stream 
That grew, and line of elephants they gained. 


As they went forth, according music loud 
Sounded on every side from instruments 

Well-strung : but they — because they hungered not ? — 

Forbore to dance, and quite forgot their song? 

These verses give the merest glimpse of the mighty Tamil archer. For twelve centaries 
(hey have existed in Sonth India, have been the source of many legends in other literatures, and 
are mixed up with traditions of the Pindiyan kings of Madara, who, being supposed to be 
incarnations of (iya, had the bow and arrows as their special attributes. Butall that ig 
received and accredited tradition about Ori is contained in these three lyrics. 

1 Kolli, ® Paralysed and struck dumb by bis munificence, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIrn CENTURY 

RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 


BY ER. C. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p, 198.) 
1701, — No. IIf. 
Fort William, 30th March 1791, Read a Letter from Lieutenant Blair. 
Tv Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to Government. 


Sir, — By the Viper which arrived here the Ist instant I had the honor to receire your Letter af 
January 17th,which Vessel also brought the Relief of Sepoys and Artificers J had applied for. 


In a Letter dated Janry, 2d. by Mr, Topping, I advised you of having dispatched the Ranger 
to reinforce Prince of Wales Island from whence she is not returned. 


His Majestys Sloop Atalanta arrived from Madrass the 16th of Jannary and Sailed the 17th 
to join the Commodore, The Perseverance arrived (five Weeks from Bombay) the 28th of the «anw 
Month, and Sailed the Same evening for Prince of Wales Island; by this Ship I was informed that J 
might expect the Ariel with a Store Ship under convoy, having quitted Bombay some time before the 
Perseverance left that place. I had some days previous to this period began to Construct a Wharf, 
and used every exertion to have it ready against the arrival of the Store Ship ; which arrived with the 
Ariel the 9th instant with 500 tons of Naval Stores, which are now delivered, and the Ship Ballasted 
and ready for Sea, which affords the opportunity of forewarding this to Calentta, returning the first 
Detachment of Sepoys, and permitting several artificers also to return, and some on leave of absence. 


The Viper has been employed since her arrival examining some Dangers Contiguous to the 
South Part of Rutland Island. I am informed vy Captn. Smith of H. M. Ship Perseverance 
which is now entering the Port, that he left the Commodore at Prince of Wales Island 11th instant 
and that He Considered that Settlement to be in perfect Security ; the Elizabeth Store Vessel ha 
not then reached that place. 


When the Ranger returns, it will be necessary to dispatch her to Caleutta for Provisions which 
will give me an opportunity of addressing you again soon. 


Chatham Iskd., I am, etca., 
19th Feby. 1791. (Signed) Archibald Blair. 


1701. — No. IV. 


Fort William, 6th July 1791. The Secretary lays before the Board a Letter Which he received 
on the 4th Instant by the Ranger from Captain Blair at the Andamans. 


To Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to Government. 


Sir, — I did myself the honor to address you by the Jane Storeship Dated February 19th and 
therein mentioned that I should Dispatch the Ranger to Calcutta for Provisions on her return from 
Prince of Wale Island, That Vessel arrived from thence Feby. 27th and agreeable to my instractions 
Lieutenant Wales brought « good supply of grain which enabled me to postpone the Dispatch of the 
Ranger. He also brought me a Letter from the Honble. Commodore Cornwallis directing me to 
make s particular Survey of North east Harbour, as early as possible. I went immediately on 
that Service with the Ranger, the Viper, and the Decked Boat which I built here, and finished 
the Survey by the end of March, since that period I have been in daily expectation of the 
Commodore, who intimated in his letter“an intention of touching here on his return to the 
Coast. The Perseverance sailed for Prince of Wales Island April 20th expecting to find the Crown 
at that place, and returned hither May 17th When I was informed by Captain Smith that the 
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Commodore bad passed, bat probably Might return here soon, I now conclude, Service detains Him 
on the Coast and Dispatched the Viper the 2d. instant with a Sketch of Northeast Harbour, in 
Order that I might receive some farther Instractions, which are necessary before I can finish a Plan 
of that Harbour. The first conveyance after the arrival of the Viper from Madras, I shall have the 
-atisfaction of transmitting a Plan of that Harbour for Government. Besides Surveying Northeast 
Harbour, the Vessels on all intervals of leisure, have been usefully Employed in examining the more 
Dangerous parts of the Coasts of this Island. 

The state of the Ranger is such, that a survey on her arrival at Caleutta will be necessary, the 
opper T apprehend must be renewed and several other articles of repair will also be necessary. By 
this Vessel at their own earnest request I send Six Artificiers and nine Laborers some of whom 
propise returning with their families, ) 

Under the impression that this Settlement will be keeped I send a List of sach People as will 
ie nevessary fora Relief, and most asefal at this place ; and I must again recommend that they be 
permitted and induced to bring their families with them, that they be payed four Months advance, 
atl envaved for three Years or other Specified Time. 

In tiny last letter I acknowledged the receipt of Rupees 7000 on Account of Arrears, and 5000 
ir Carrent Expences. The whole of the Artificiers, Sepoys and Laborers and also the 
(unner, Carpenter and Overseers were payed up to the end of December last, which left. a balance 
vf 1204 Rupecs. The People now returning to Calentta are since payed and some other Charges, 
speurred on acconnt of the Stores and Provisions I must therefore request that a farther Supply of 
Siva Hapees 10,000 be sent by the retarn of the Ranger, which besides paying the arrears due the 
nl of May and other Charges, will leave a residue of 5,000 for Current Expences. 


1 am Lappy to inform Government that the I’eople in general continue very healthy. 

The Natives have been inoffensive, but show no further inclination of intercourse, than paying 
‘Wecusional Visits with no otLer apparent intentiou than to procure some food and peices of iron.” 

At the request of Captain Smith His Majesty's Ships Perseverance and Ariel have been 
-npplied with Rice and Doll as a Substitate for Bread, 

The Provision in Store will be sufficient to last the Settlement till the end of August, when 
1 shall Expect a Supply frou Calcutta by the Return of the Ranger. I enclose an Indent for the 
tJoantity TE wish to be sent by that Vessel. . 

His Majesty’s Ship Vestal arrived here the 9th instant from Madrass for Naval Stores, and 
having emmpleated her Cargoe she sailed again for the same Place the 11th. There still remains, as 
tuteh as another Frigate could carry off. 





I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most Obedient humble Servant, 
Chatham Island, (Sigd.) Archibald Blair. 
June 16th, 1791. 
Enclosure. 


A List of People for the Settlement at Port Cornwallis to be Engaged for three Years 
or other Specified Time, not exceeding thirty Years of age, payed four months in advance at Calcutta, 
permitted to bring their family’s and none taken who use Opium or the entoxicating Herbs :— 
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Bricklayers... 7, res ive al ae: 
Fishermen ay dui . cue bes 
Bakers Site oer ar 83 
Taylors cae = wee a hn ae 
Ship Carpenters woe Prt co ord at 2 
Washermen one Pers o8 Prt) ome oom 2 
46 
Chatham Tsland, (Sigd,) Archibald Blair. 
June 12th, 1791. 
An Indent for Provisions for the Use of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis. 
Rice nn en ie =a s58 aoe 400 Maunds 
Doll ane abe anh eee eee see ho Ditts 
Salt fie ih =ae eee os =. 20 Ditto 
Chatham Island, (Sigd.) Archibald Blair. 
June 12th, 1791. 


Ordered that directions be sent to the Master Attendant to canse a Survey to be made of the 
Ranger immediately and that the Repairs required by that Vessel be executed without loss of time. 

Ordered that the Marine Officers be directed to engage the People, discribed in the List 
received from Captain Blair attending to his recommendation that they may be encouraged to take 
their Families with them, paid an advance of 4 Months, and engaged for 3 Years or other Specified 
Time. 

Ordered that the Sum of Sa. Rs. 10,000 be sent to Captain Blair on the Return of the 
Ranger, and that the Marine Pay Master be Called on to Report to what Time he has received from 
Captain Blair an Account of his Receipts and Expenditures. 

Ordered that a Copy of Captain Blair's Indent for Provisions be forwarded to the Marine 
Store Keeper, with Orders to Comply with it in full, sending the Provisions by the Ranger when 
the goes back to the Andamans. 

(To be continued, ) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J, M. CAMPBELL, E.C.LE., LC.5, 
(Continued from p, 56.) 
THE EVIL EYE. 
How did the human eye come to be the chief home of evil influences ? This question suggests 
a two-fold reply :—- 

(1) Because the eye is the centre of power and influence in man. 

(2) Becanse, with the increase of man’s control over his surroundings, the belief in the count- 
less hosts of souls or spirits, with which early experience peopled space and all things 
visible, narrowed and grew faint. The spread of man’scontrol over beasts and plants 
as well as over certain of the powers of Nature was accompanied by the spread of the 
doctrine that the subject-races of stones, plants and beasts were soulless: and that the 
dignity of housing « soul-guest belonged to no one except to Man the Ruler. 
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(1) Power centros in man’s eye. — The belief that the eye is the chief spirit-centre in man 
is due to the appearance of the eye, especially to the image seen in looking into the eye. The belict 
is strengthened by the change in the eye as love, fear, rage or envy takes possession of it ; to the pained 
glance when the Fever spirit looks out from the eye ; to the glazing of the eye ns the inmate withdraws 
in death ; to the curse in the dead man’s eye that drives back the lids and glares defiance at the living.? 
Further, the changing picture in the eye is unlike the changing pieture in a mirror, At first sight 
the changing pictures in « mirror surprise, they even terrify ; still mirror pictures are soon found to be 
surface shadows and are disregarded. The change that passes over the eye is no mere surface change. 
It is a change in the inmate that looks forth from the eye. Tt is Love, the drawer, hurtful though 
with no wish to harm, like the deathless smile of the early (B. C. 600-500) Greek deities or the ¢lamour 
of Leonardo's ideal faces, drawing to itself the life of the beloved youth, maiden or child.§ Or it 
is Hate, the freezer, curdling and stiffening the life of the hated : or Rage, the flamer, burning to ashe= 
the stricken soal : or Flattery with paralyzing sugary gaze: or Envy with look askance withering the 
envied,” The spirit in the eye affects the gazer as well as the person gazed upon. Fear shows and 
causes paralysis, hate burns the hater, envy withers the envier, devotion and self-sacrifice raise the 
champion to the heroic the divine, Since even the normal eye is a spirit-home when something unnenal 
is added the eye is still more evidently haunted. Double pupils, ringed pupils, eves of uneven size, eves 
asquint with envy, eyes with a cast or difference of out look are all deemed to he specially haunted. 


One eye remains fulfilled not with sudden passion or devotion but charged with practised and 
concentrated power. The seer, the magician, by genins or by intensity of thought, gains special powers 
which focus in his eye, His sudden or angry glance bursts the rock, blasts the tree, slays the aninmal. 
Where Mahidev's glance falls the land is consumed as if by fire : the fruitless figtree on which fell the 
thirsty eye of Christ withers: the look of the German giant Stigandi spoils a field of grass.1° In all 
lands the glance of the taagician ruins and slays, 


(2) Soul centres in man.— So far as man, in the pride of his spreading power and control, 
claimed for himself a soul distinct from the soul in his brothers the beasts, the trees, and the rocks, sc 
far in his own opinion man became the one spirit-centre and the eye of man became the one spirit-forns, 
Under this changed view all evil influences which to early experience had seemed to lodge in rock, plant 


© Compare: The eye moves and stirs in its prison, lives with a separate life, and so {t is a spirit: it has thoughts 
of its own and to see is only a language (Coleridge's Poems, Moxon's Fdition, 1870, p. 28%, According to Grimm 
{ quoted in Chambers’ Encyclopedia, article “Evil Eye") the Evil Eye is perbape moro characteristic of German 
witches than of other witches. You can tell a German witch by secing your image upside down in her pupil, The 
sense is that the familiar or evil spirit, by whose power the witch works mischief, lives in the witch's eye. How 
thoroughly the early Christian Church accepted the existing belief that evil spirits live in men's eyes ia chown by the 
rules of the touching by the priest with holy oil (compare Smith's IXetionary of Christion Antiquities, article “Eyes"*) 
of the eyes of the newly-baptized, of repuntant heretics, and of the doad. The same belief explains the experience 
during the Hiack Death epidemio(Esrope, Fourteonth Century) that infection passed along the glance of the plague- 
stricken, Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 34. 

* An orphan's curse would drag to bell a spirit from on high, Butch more horrible than that is the curse in a 
dead man's eye. Coleridge's Poema, Mozon's Edition, p. 108, 

* Notes on the spoiling power of affection are given below, Compare Dante Gabriel Rosetti (Ballads and Soxnets, 
p. 243): “Lo as that youth's eyes burned at thine so went the spell throngh him and Ivft his straight back bent.” 
Also (Dante and his Circle, p. 60)i—" Wherevér Boatrice’s eyes are turned spirits of love issue from them in fame.” 
Also when Dapte saw Beatrice (Op. cit, pp. 50, 5!) ao great a mastery did love gain over him that nothing but the 
apitite of sight remained to him, Even these were driven out of their own instruments because be entered into that 
beloved place that he might the better behold Beatrice, The eye-spirite grieved: — “If he had not thrast on forth: 
we should bave seen this marvel ofa lady." Compare Heliodorns, Bishop of Thrace (A. D. 880) quoted in King, 
The Gnostics, p. 114: — “Love owes ita beginsing to the sight which shoots like arrows the? passion into the soul. 
‘Of all the passages and senses of the body the sight is the most susceptible as regards external emanations by moans 
of its natural flery spirit attracting to itself tho visita of Love," 

* Compara Coleridge's Table Talk, p. 107:—"Envy dwarfs and withers its worshippers," 

“ Grimm, Trulonic Mythology, Vol. III. p. 1101, The glans of another Gorman giant bursta pillar, Op. cit,, 
hoc, ect, 
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and beast tended to be crowded into man as their sole lodging. ‘Though in theory among the haughtier 
and more artificial peoples the whole race of evil influences lodge in the human eye threeexyeriences have 
prevented the mass of mankind from accepting the theory that spiritefind a lodging in man alone. The 
first experience is that of the bulk of the people among all nations. The mass of men arein constant 
dealing with surroundings more power.ul than themselves, and knowing the varying moods of animals 
and ot the powers of Nature they find the early belief that spirits lodge in all things to be in agreement 
with their experience of life. The second experience is sickness. At least in its leas asual forms sick- 
hess among animals equally with sickness among men is all but universally believed to be doe to posses- 
sion : and the belief is that sickness is caused by many classes of spirits besides those that travel on the 
glance of the Evil Eye. The third exyerience is the case of certain animals whose powers end actions 
seem to imply the in-dwelling in them of a haunting or possessing spirit. ‘The oddness of cats and the 
madness of hares continue to secure them a place as favourite spirit-lodgings; end the drawing and 
numbing power of the snake, the crocodile, the tiger and other of the larger beasts of prey keeys fresh 
the belief that the glamour or fascination of the Evil Eye is shared by man with the rest of the animals, 
and therefore that, like man, the other animals are soul or spirit-housers.! Under theee and other 
influences the mass of men, even among the higher and more intelligent peoples, fail toaccept the theory 
that man is the only spirit-honser or that evil influences are conveyed eolely along the glance of the 
human eye. The tribes of Afghanistan believe that, like man, animals have the power of casting an 
evil glance : and, further, that the evil glance of unseen fairies and Genii is worse than the evil glance 
either of men or of animals.'# In the south of Ireland (1852),!9 on May Eve, the faeries have power 
and inclination to do all sorts of mischief without restraint. ‘The Evil Eye is then also deemed 
to have more than its usual vigilance and malignity, and the nurse who would walk in the open air with 
a child in her arms would be reprobated as a monster. Young and old are all liable to suffer from 
the ‘blast,’ a swelling caused by the baneful breath of the * good people’ in a moment of vindictive 
or capricious malice. In France and Spain, and still more in Italy, though the Evil Eye represents the 
mystery of glamour, the working of the evil eye by no means covers the whole field of spirit-influence. 
The classic Greeks and Romans were still less inclined to admit that the human was the sole channel 
of spirit-influence. The appearance of their guardians in animal forms, the turning of men and women 
into animals and trees, the widespread and graceful races of the nymphs, and their animal fables where 
no human mental activity is grudged to animals prove how widespread was the classic belief that man 
had no monopoly of spirit-housing. In the special form of spirit-possession known as the Evil Eye 
two proverbs illustrate the Roman belief that the power of fascination was not limited to Man. “Mantis 
te vidit, A locust or grasshopper has seen you,” was said to s person causelessly sick: and to a 
man unable to answer the saying was “Lupus est tibi views, You have seen a wolf,” since not to see a 
wolf till the wolf had seen you caused dumbness,14 The strength of the belief in the presence of 


The progress from the belief in swarms of unhoused, or of rock tree or beast housed, spirits to the 
belief that all spirits centre in man and in the eye of man explains how in all accounts of the Evil Eye 


a ee 
# The Italian belief (Story’s Castle of St. Angelo, p, 190) that birds keep certain stones and plante in their nests to 
guard against fascination is the result of the feeling that animals like meu believe fascination to be the work of a 


spirit, Similarly, the practice among animalé of attacking and trying to destroy any of their number ho is sick 
wounded suggests that ike men snimals believe sickness to be spirit-possession, That i , 


wim! charmed le eappettad Be anim, Thich like forme of the Evil Zye seems to draw to them the sonl of the 
an charmed is supported by treatworthy evidence. Whether this influence is of 
curiosity, or power to paralyse with fear bas not been determined, i a a a 
19 Bellew’s Afghanistan, p, 387, ™ Hone’s Every Dey Pook (Ward Lock & Co., 1888), Vol, L. p. 207. 
4 Pliny in Elworthy, The #vil Bye, p. 89, 2. 59, 
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so many details belong to the general subject of evil influence, As in the swarms of unhoused spirit. 
by whom men and animals were in danger of being possessed some were hostile while others were solely 
in search of lodgings so among the influences that come through the human eye there are two sets of 
influences, some who work without the control even without the knowledge of the looker, and others 
whose mischief-making is planned by the person in whom they lodge and who has secured. his. spirit- 
guest or familiar in order to do his neighbours sn injury. In Germany, witchcraft and the Evil Eve 
are almost synonymous, that is, the mischief wrought is intended by the looker. In Italy, a large 
share of evil influence is considered to be unintentional, the working of outside spirits whose presence 
in his eye is unknown to the looker. The two chief spirits which give its deadliness to the glance of the 
Evil Eye are envy and admiration. Envy with look askance and a passionate longing to be in the 
place of the envied sends an evil spirit into the envied. Among the tribes of the White Nile envious 
people are believed to have the Evil Eye.'¢ Jewish Scriptures speak of the Evil Eye of envy: sccord- 
ing to the Romans fnridia the look askance was the main instrument of the Evil Eye. Plutarch 
(Greece, A. D. 150) says: — “The common people cast envious glances on all that prospers.” Helio- 
dorus, Bishop of Thrace, A. D. 380, held that when any one looks with an envious eye on what is 
excellent he fills the surrounding atmosphere with a pernicious quality and transmits his own en- 
venomed exhalations into what is nearest to him.!7 Lord Bacon (1600) held envy to be the essence of 
the Evil Eye. And Aubrey (1600) says" :—“The glances of envy and malice do shoot subtilly : 
the eye of the malicious person does really infect and make sick the spirit of the other. The Lord 
Bacon saith,” he adds, “that it hath been observed after triamphs the triumpher has been sick in 
spirits.” Most nations agree in the danger of eating and drinking in the sight of those who may 
haye a longing for the food or drink, The envious man is an attractive lodging for envions spirits, 
In the envions man are honsed a store of spirits ready to sidle along his skew glances on their 
pleasing errand of withering the good fortune of the prosperous, The spirit of Fear, of Anger, ot 
Hate, may be no less strong than the spirit of Envy, Their direct influence on action may be greater, 
' Still for indirect effect no spirit except the spirit of admiration and flattery can equal the burtful 
power of the subtle spirit of Envy. 


Envy though askance is an open foe whose entrance may be foreseen and prevented, The poison 
of the admiring glance is harder to counteract than the venom of envy. Admiration may come from 
oneself or from an honest and well-wishing friend as easily as from afoe, The most fatal phase ot 
wdimiration is self-aimiration, Narcissus died of admiring his own dear loveliness, According to 
Theorritus (B. C, 28), Idyll VI.) Polyphemous after admiring in the sea his beard, his one eve and 
bis teeth whiter than Parian marble spst thrice on his breast to get rid of the risk of this self- 
admiration’? In England, in the seventeenth century (Salisbury, 1685), in charging the jury in a 
witeh-trial the Judge said :— “The look of certain persons when fixed on a living object destroys it even 
contrary to the purpose of the miserable person whose glance bas the poisonons power. People unwit- 
tingly by the power of their evil glance sometimes destroy their beloved children but oftener their 
cattle.” The Judge knew a certain Christian Malprid who had an Evil Eye, He and his children 
and all his cattle were lean. The only fat animal about the place was a dog who kept himself out 
of sight in the barn among the beans.2° In Scotland (1690), it was believed that a man might 
destroy his own cow by looking at her the first thing in the morning and praising her fatness.3t 
Greek mothers were afraid to let fathers gaze long at their children for fear the fondness of the father’s 


* That the belief in the Evil Eye is a refinement and » narrowing and limiting of earlier beliefs in the power of 
evil influences is shewn by the difference between existing beliefs in Egypt aud in the Soudan, Berghoff (Pall Mall 
Gavette, May 1st, 1690) writes :—“"While in the Egyptian Delta the power of the sorcerer does not extend beyond the 
Evil Eye (el-cin/ the Soudan does not content itself with such modest results,” If the Evil Eye is the last citadel 
or mais keep of evil influences euch rites and practices as are of value aguinst fascination in general should be 
vefal syainst the Evil Eye. This isthe case. Most works on the Evil Eye cover the whole fleld of fascination 
and witchboraft, TN Ga May EC ee ee me 

* Berghotl is Pall Mail Gazette, May Ist, 1899, p. 

17 Quoted in King’s The Gnostics and their Remains, pp, 113-114, 1 Miscellanies, pp, 172-173, 

'* Bank's Translation, p. 36. % Gentleman's Magazine Library, “ Popular Superstitions,” First Series, p. 289 

3! Dalyell's Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 9, 
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gaze would fascinate the child#* In Russia, a loving evil-cyed father blinded himself lest his fond 
looks might harm his children.* In Gujarat, in Western India, Hindu children suffer from the Evil 
Eye either of themselves or of some relation who is fond of them.%4 The Muslims of Gujarat believe 
that the sweet glance (mithi nazar) of the admiring parent on the child gives the child an attack of 
the Evil Eye.%® In Gajarit (1888) bullocks which gained o prise at a show and were praised by all 
who passed them sickened from the Evi] Eye. The Kunbi or Hindu cultivator of the Bombay 
Dakhan never congratulates a friend on his prosperity, his fine oxen, or his handsome wife. If he 
does, ill-lack will hear and. carry away the excess of good fortune.” Compare the Indian belief 
that spirit-attacks have to be specially guarded against at their leading family joyous ceremonies in 
honour of birth, marriage, coming of age and pregnancy.™ This belief illustrates Lord Bacon's 
remark in his essay on Envy :—“The Evil Eye most hurts when the person envied is beheld in 
slory or triumph because at that time the spirit of the person envied most comes out and meets the 
blow.” The explanation is physical : the strain of excitement and high spirits is followed by the 
slackness of low spirits and hysteria. The explanation of the apparent contradiction that the words 
and looks of the well disposed cause mischief may to some extent be the experience that in the work- 
ing of Nature intention counts for nothing. The belief is mainly due to the experience of the spoiled 
child, the universal and unqnestionable example of the spoiling power of unfeigned admiration. 
Admiration not only sickens the child, it spoils it. The spoiled child becomes fretful, hard to 
please, irritable, uneasy. The explanation, if not final, is sensible and fits the conditions. Wandering 
spirits have been drawn into the child, hearing it praised and seeing it specially cared for. Or any 
envious onleoker sees how much misery he may cause by haunting the child. These lodgers rule the 
house of the child and keep the child’s own spirit in subjection. Boasting, the pride that goes before a 
fall, is a form of self-admiration, specially likely to draw into the boaster either envious or lodging- 
secking spirits, that is, in later phrase to bring a Nemesis. In English country talk expressions are in 
common use which show the belief that boasting spoils. “Though I say it that shouldn't, ‘ Musn't 
say too much,’ I dont wish ee no harm so 1 wont say more ; I never like to boast of my things ;” “If 
I boast I am sure to lose something ;, Yesterday I was saying I had not broken anything for years 
and now I have let fall this old glass that belonged to my grandmother." In Italy such mischievous 
influences act through a human enry-focus or Evil-Eye owner. The merit of the German corrective 
to boasting is that it deals direct with the spirits whether envious or lodging-seeking. If a German 
inadvertently boasts of his health, of his good fortune, or of his belongings he stops, raps thrice 
under the table and says: —“Unberyfen, You are not wanted.” These and other practices, noted below 
ander the head “Guards,” combine to show that praise lays the person, animal or thing praised open 
to the trespass of wandering or of envious spirits, The observances described below are part of the 
great ritual which has for its object to scare or to prison both the envious ill-natured and the wander- 
ing unhoused spirits who, whether in search of mischief or of a lodging, are equally tempted to choose 
some honoured and happy home, the pet animal, the child, the bride, the conqneror, the dead, the god. 
When any animal or person is praised the attention of the envious mischief-seeker or of the wander- 
ing lodging-sceker is drawn to the object praised as « specially suitable lodging. And the spirit makes 
its abede in and harms the person or the animal praised unless the trespasser is driven away by the 
help of some guardian article or name or by one of the minor expedients referred to below, 


(To be continued. ) 
* Op. cit. p. 4. ™* Elworthy, The Kril Bye, p. 9. 
* Mr, Vaikantram, MS, Note. ® Kbén Babédur Fas! Lutfollabh Faridi, = MS. Note, 1888. 


2 Bombay Garetteer, Vol. XVITI., Part L., p, 902. 

® Soe Notes in Indian 4ntiquary for Juno 1885, p. 162. The belief p-erails among Muslims Ss well as among 
Hindes, An Urdn saying rune: “Bhadi ka walt bade bhéri wo kt hai, Marriage ti:e iss very heavy (that is spirit- 
Jaden) time.” 

%® Elworthy, The Evil Bye, p. 13, Compare to guard a favourite horee the remark of a Somerset farmer (Op. cit., 
loc, eft.) : — "I muan't say too much (in praise of the horse) for fear of bal luck." These remarks refer not to haru: 
done by unhoused spirits makiog lodging bat to the action of envious or mischievous rpirita on the lookont for « 
chance of annoying. Compare:— “The Neapolitans havea variety of Evil Eye or infiuence that apoil« plans, 
wakes the victim lose his train or his appointment.” Elworthy, The Bvil Eye, pp. 18-19, 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSUN 

OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Preface by B. ©. Temple. 


THe most valuable mine of information regarding Anglo-Indianisms in existence is the famous 
work of Yule and Burnell — “‘Hobson-Jobson : being # Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
words and phrases, and of kindred terms.” But it is as difficult to unearth a particular 
Ie reat of fhe vast amount of matter contained in it as out of an author of, way, the X ViIth Centary, 





therefore, 
that those who will be able to make use of Mr. Partridgo’s Isbours will be saved much 
avoidable trouble and waste of time. 


The plan of this Cross-Index sims st making reference at once easy and clear. All the 


So also “Abada, «. r., 1, i, twice ; #.°. Laos, ann. 1560, 385, ii,” means that the word Abada is to be 
found twice under that heading («. r.) on p. 1, col. i, and also under the heading (s. v.) Laos under the 
quotation dated 1560 on p. $85, col. ii. By this method, too, it will be seen that the life-history of 
® word can often be worked out from the index itself. — E. g., the index shows the obsolete word 
abada ocvurring in 1560, 1585, 1598, 1626, 1631, snd 1726. These dates do in fact approximately 
cover its life-history, 


Although I hold thia index to be of such importance to students ‘ss to print it in fall, 
T do not intend to give my readers the impression that the Indian Antiquary is for some time to come 
to be filled with nothing but a glossarial index, and so I have arranged to issue the pages containing it 
as extra to the ordinary contents of the Journal. 


A Absssee. s.r”, Tomaun : ann. [711]: 708, i. 
Ab. ae, Punjeub: ann. 1833: 562, i. Abassi. «. ©. Tibet: ann. 1880: 699, i; «. ». 
Ababai. 4, °, Papsya: 511, ii, Room :ann. 1572: 581, ii ; «. », Xerafine : ann. 
Aback. 4.2. Backsee ; 84, i, '1653:: 867, ii. 
Abad. 4, ». Sallabed : 593, ii. Abasté. 4.2. Zend : 868, ii ; ann. 1080 : 869, i, 


Abada. «. ¢.: 1, i, twice; «. e. Laos : ann. 1560: Absth. +s. ». Abada : ann. 1592: 1, ii, twice. 
$85, ii; sv. : anm. 1585: 1, ii; ann. 1598: 1, | Absttikh. footnote, 519, i. 
ii, twice; #. v. India of the Portuguese : ann. | Absttis. s.r. Dhawk-:ann. 1761: 241, ii. 
1598 : $33, i; «. ©.: ann. 162G: 2, i; ann.) Abbas. a. rv. Gombroon : ann. 1622: 294, ii, 


1681 : 2, i; ann. 1726: 2 i. twice ; s. ». Lar c. : ann..1622 : 886, ii. 
Abadie. «#2. Almadia- ann. 1514: 10, i. "Abbas. +. ¢. Giraffe : ann. 940: 289, i. 
Abado. *.®. Abada : ann. 1618 : 2, i. Abbasee, 4. v. Gosbeck: ann. 1680 : 298, i; 


Abash. 4, ». Hubshee ; ann. 1298 ; 326, ii; 4. 2. ann. 1673 : 298, i ; ann. 3826: 208, i. 
India ; ann, 1298: 932, ij, "Abbasi, 3... Gombroon : 294, i, 
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Abbottabad, a. r., Huzira b. : 324, ii. 

‘Abedree. #. 7.7 2,1; 752, 4. 

"Abcaree licenses. 4, cr. Abcdree : ann. 1797: 2, i. 

Alal-or-razenk. «. r. Bisnagar:ann. 1442: 78, ii. 

Alwdaleuria. «..r. Curia Muria: ann, 1O40:; 
217,14. 

Abeer, #.r, Hooly ; ann, 1809; 323, ii. 

Abelmoschus esculentus. #. ©. Bendy: 63, i, 
Lwiee. 

Abescin, 4.7. Naik a.: ann, 1588; 470, i. 

Abeshis. «. 2. Hubshee : ann. 1553 : 326,11. 

Abex, a. ¢. Abyssinia: 752, i. 

Abexijs. 4. ¢, Hubshee : ann, 1553; 320, il. 

Abexim. «. ¢. Seedy :.ann. 1668: 610. 1. 

Abhidhinappadipika. «.¢. Coss: 202, i. 


Alshilashitirthachintamani, #.¢. China; ann. 
1128 : 1451, ii, 
Abhisira. 4.2. Huziira b, : 328, ii. 


Abid, «rc, Aboda: 1, i. 

Abida, ar. Abada: 1, i 

Abidabis, «rc. Lit: ann. 1877: 390, i. 
Abihdwa, 4.r.: 2,1 

*Abirfa. «. ¢. Sirath : ann, 80-00: 665, in. 
Abisarcs. #. r. Husiira b. : 325. ii. 

Abissines. #. 2. Guardafui, Cape : ann. 1530: 
* 305, ii. 

Abitta. «er. Panwell : ann. 106-44; 511, 1. 


Abkaree. #, ¢. Sayer: 605, i, twice ; «.r, Sayer: 
OD, ti. 
Abkaree system. s.r. Abcarce : ann, 1879; 2, i. 


Abkari. #.r. Sayer : 605, i. 

Ab-kari. «. e. Abcaree: 2, 1. 

Abkarry. «©. Sayer: 604, ii; «. r. Sayer: 605, | 
i, six times ; 4. r. Abcdree : ann. 1790: 732, i; 
a, ¢. Bayer : ann, 1802: 6006, i. 

Abkary, «0.2: 2, i. 

Abkary System, s.r. Abciree: 2, i. 

Aboceo, a. ¢, Tical : ann, 1585 : 699, ii. 

Ab-co-hawa. a4. er. Abihdwa: 2, i: ann. 1786 : 2, i; 

Abraham, «. r. Brahmin: ann. 1680: 85,7. 

Abrihamin, 4. ¢. Brahmin : ann. 1298 : B4, ij, 

Abrahmanes. «rc. Brahmin : ann, 1690: 85, i. 

Abraiaman. «.r. Brahmin : ann. 1298 : 84, ii. 

Abraiamin. «. ¢, Brahmin : ann. 1298 : 84, ii. 

Abricoek. «. 2. Apricot ; 24, i. 

Abricot. #, . Apricot : 24, i. 

Abrikoos. «4, r, Apricot: 24, i. 

Abrus, footnote, 638, i. 

Abrus precatorius, s«, e. Ruttee : 587, i. 

Abi. «.. Rajpoot : 571, ii. 

Alm Hanifa. «. ¢. Safflower: ann. 1200; 589, i. 


| Acacia arabica. 





Abi-kalb. «. vr, Copeck : 195, i, 


| Abul Fogl «©. Anonas: 18,1; 4.2, Coseuss : 


219, ii. 
Abulieda, «. 7. Melinde : ann. 1820: 438, i. 
Abul Leith. «. rc. Cotwal: ann. 1406-7 : 206, 1. 
Aba media’, «, r. Pataca: 517, ii. 
Abonas. «7. Cagis: ann. 1870 : 120, ii. 


| AbG nukit. «#.e. Pataca: 517, ii. 
uAbu-Sarir. 


«, r. Bacanore : ann. 1943: 33, ii. 
Abishahr. «. ©. Bushire ; 102, i. 

Abitita, «.r, Pataca: 517, ii. 

Abo ters, «. r. Potaca : 517, ii. 


| Abwib, footnote,'813, fi. 


Abyssinia. @. ro: 752, i: #4. 2. Oojyne: anu. 
930: 487,i; 4.7. India: ann. 1208: 832, ii: 
«.e.Caffer : ann. 1404: 770, i; «. ©. Zangibar : 
ann. 1440; 746, ii;4.c¢. Quiloa; ann. 1553 : 
568, ii: 4. ¢. Hindostanee : ann. 1697 : BOT, 1: 
«, ve. Labbye: ann, 1810: 399, ii; #. +. 
Datura ; ann, 1874: 231, ii. 


| Abyssinian, #. ©. Hubshee: $26, i and it; — 


«.c¢. Lasear: ann. 1/41 : 388, ii. 


| Abyssins, #, ¢, Malay; ann, 1548 : 417, i. 


A.C. «e752, i. 

«.r. Babool : 83, i. 

Acacia catechu. «, r. Catechu : 133, i. 

Acacia Julibrissin, #. cr. Sirris : 633, ii, 

Acacin Lebbek.  ¢. r. Sirria : 638, ii. 

Acacia suma, «. ir. Catechu : 153, i. 

Acacia sundra. aor. Catechn: 133, i. 

s.r. Saffron : 589, i. 

Acaibas, «. rc. Cashew: ann. 1658: 129, i. 

Acaja. «.c, Cashew: ann. 1658 : 129, i. 

Aeajon. # v. Cashew: 129, i; ann. 1764: 
129, ii. 

Acali. «.c. Aknlee : ann. 1832: 754, i. 

Acaplen, #.r. Capelan: ann, 1006: 122. i, 


Acarretar, «. 7. Hackery : 310, ii. 
Acayuman. «. 7. Cayman ; 136, i. 
Accadian, «.r. Mound : 431, i. 


Accinn, «or. Achir: ann, 16274: %, i. 

Acenorum. «.r. Acheen: ann. 1549: 8, i. 

Acer pseudo-platanus. «. r. Cheenar: 143, t. 

aAcetaria, #.r. Achar: 2, ii. 

Aceytuni. «. r. Satin : 602, i. 

Achaemenian. «. r. Pahlavi : 835, i, twice: «. r. 
Aryan : ann. 486 : 27, ii. 

Achinak. «. r. Achdinotk; 2, ii, twice. 

Achanock. 4, ¢. Barrackpore: 58, i; #. ©. 
Achinook : ann. 1810 : 2, ii, 

Achinock. #.7.: 2, ii; ae.> 752) 1. 
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Achar. s. ». Achdr: ann. 1563: 2, ii; ann. 


*Adad. 4. v. Numerical A ffixes : 833, i. 


1616: 2, ii;ann. T6538: 3,1; 4.2. Vedas: ann. Adae. 4, ¢. Plantain : ann. 1350: 541, ii. 


1667: 735, i; « e. Achér: 
3, i, twice. 

Achir, 4. x. > 2, ii, 

Achiir, «4. c. Achar: 2, ii. 

Acharita, s. ¢, Dhorna: ann. 1885 : 791, fi. 

Aché. 4. ¢. Acheen: 8, i. 

Acheen, 4. r.; Size. ev. Cochin : 173, ii; @. v. 
Factory : 264, ii; +. v. Gingham : 287, ii; «. vr. 
Chop: ann, 1615: 160, ii; 4. . Factory - ann. 
1615: 264, ii a.m Blagepore : ann. 1616: 637, 
i; 4. e. Patchouli ; ann, 1673 : 518,i;4.2. Chop: 
ann. 1711: 161, i; 4.2. Putehook:ann. 1726: 
565, i; 4.0 Chop: ann. 1727: 161, i; «. v. 


ann. 1687 : 


Bombay Marine : ann, 1780 : 78, ii; «. e. Chop : 
Ooolooballong : ann. 


417,i; 4. 2. 
-Acheen: 3, i; ann. 1552: 3,i; 4.7. Pedir: 
ann. 1553 : 523, ii; #.r. Acheen: ann. 1563: 


ann. 1783; 161, i; 4. r. 
1784 : 488, i. 
Achem. #,¢, Malay: ann. 1548: 


3,ii; «©. Teak: ann. 1597: 693, i, twice. 


Achen. «. 2. Room: ann. 1600: 581, ii; «. rc. 
Malabar (A): ann. 1602: 413, i; ¢. 0. Crease : 
ann. 1610: 213,i; # ». Chop: ann. 1614: 


160, ii; 4. e. Panch-honse : ann. 1688 : 559, ii, 

Acheyn. 4. r. Acheen': ann. 1599 : 8, ii. 

Achin. ¢. 2. Beriberi: 66, ii; 4.2. Chop: 160, 
ii; #. ». Cobily Mash: 172, i; ¢.0. Datchin : 
280, ii ; #. r. Guava : 306, i; «. r. Tael : 675, 
ii, twice ; #. r. OCalaluz: ann. 1539 : 110,i;4. 2, 
Pega: ann. 1597 : 525, ii; *#. 2. Teak: ann. 
1597 : 693, i; 4, 7. Mace b.: ann. 1625: 405, 
i; 4. eo. Shabunder: ann. 1688; 618, ii ; ¢.r. 
Bankshall a. : ‘ann. 1783 : 47, i; #. r. Mace b. : 
ann. 1813: 405, i; 8. v. Aelita’ ann. 1820 : 
3, ii, 

Achin, s, 2. Acheen ; ann. 1590 and 1685 : 3, ii. 

Achin. ¢. 2. Mace b.: 404, ii; s. r. Sumatra: 
657, ii; #. e. Sumatra: ann. 1300: 658, ii; 
«. v. Sumatra : ann. 1590: 658, ii. 

Achin. «. e. Acheen : 3, i, twice. 

Achfn. s. x. Sumatra: ann. 1590 : 658, ii, 

Achmath. «¢. 7. Wali: ann. 1298 : 739, ii. 

Achhit, #. ©. Banchoot ; 42, ii. 

Aclesha. 5. ». Mahratta : ann. 550 : 409, ii 

Agoka. #,. Dindr: A. D. ?: 245, ii. 

Aconitum ferox. ¢. r. Bish : 72, ii. 

Acre. #. ©. Ecka : 259, i. 

Acridotheres tristis, 

Aguquere.  ¢, ©, Sugar; ann. 1516 : 655, ii. 


#. vp. Myna : 464, i. , 


Adakka. s.r. Areca : 25, ii, 

"Adilat, 4, e. Adawlut : 4, i, five times. - 

Adam. ¢.r. Plantain : 541, i; s. r. Prickly-pear : 
554, i; #. e. Ceylon: ann. 13830: 139, i; 4. r. 
Plantain: ann. 1350: 541, ii; «. ©. Abada: 
ann, 1544: 1,i; «. 2. Durian : ann. 1588 : 256 
i; 8.2. Elephanta: ann. 1616 : 260, i;a. e. 
Cayman : ann. 1672 : 136, i. 

Adamant. ¢. r. Darjeeling : 229, ii. 

Adam's Apple. «. v.: 3, ii. 

Adam’s Bridge, s. vr. India : 329, ii. 

Adam’s Peak. s, ¢. Jogee : ann. 1553 : : $52, i. 

Adansonia digitata." «. r. Bottle-Tree: 81, ii; 
&. v. Monkey-bread Tree : 441, i. 

Adap. «.r. Atap : 29, i. 

Adapol. #. v. Atap : ann. 1690 : 29, i. 

Adassing. +. 7. Benddra: ann. 1726 : 63, ii. 

Adathays. «.r. Adati: ann. 1726:4,i. 

Adati. s.¢.: 3, ii; footnote, 8,i; ¢. ©. Piece- - 
goods : 535, ii ; footnote, 801, i, 

Adaulat. ¢. », Cazee : ann. 1793: 776, i; #. r. 
Fatwa : ann. 1796 : 799, ii. 

Adanulet. «. ». Black : ann, 1789 : 74, i, twice. 

Adawlat. #. rv. Dewauny: 241, i; «. 2. Law- 
officer: 817, ii, twice, . 

Adawlut, s.0.: 4, i; 752, ii ; 753, i, thrice ; 754, 
i, thrice ; 5. r. Black Act : 74, ii; s.r. Fouj- 
darry : 273, ii, thrice; #, v, Cazee : 775,i; #.r. 
Futwa : 799, ij; 4. 2. Law-officer : 817, i, 818, 
ii ; footnote, 818, i; #, r. Cazee: ann. 1791: 
776,i; #, e: Law-officer: ann. 1798; 8)8, ii, 
twice; ann. 1799: 814, ii, twice; s. ».: ann. 1822: 
754, ii; #. ¢.: ann, 1826: 4, i, 

Addaties. s, r, Adati: ann, 1813: 4, i. 

Adderawana Vedam, ¢. r. Vedas: ann. 1726: 
735, i. 4 

"Aded-ud-daulah, ¢, vr. Bendameer : 62, ii. 

Adegom. «. r. Rogue's River: 849, ii; *% 6. 
Narrows ; ann, 1711: 829, ii; ¢. 2. siteini 
River : ann. 1711 : 850, i. 

Adel. #. #. Sabaio : ann. 1563 : 852, i. é 

Adelchan. s, v. Cotamaluco : ann. 1553 : 785, i. 

Adelham. «¢. v. Idalcan : ann. 1563 : 808, i ; «. r. 
Nizamaluco : ann. 1563 : 830, ii; «. v. Sabaio : 


ann. 1563 : 852, i. 
Adel Sh&hi Kokan. «. &. Concan : ann. 1732: 
189, ii. 


Adem. «. v. Guardafui, Cape = ann, 1516 : 305, 
i; 4.°r. Curia Maria : ann. 1535 : 217, i. 
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Aden. «. c. Buggalow: 94, ii; «, e. Coffee : 179, 


i; footnote, 179, i; ¢.97. Factory: 204, i; 4. &. 
Pig-sticking : 526, it; 4.7. Arab: ann, 1298 : 
24, i; 4. ¢. Sindibir: ann, 1330 : 635, i; 4.7. 
Dabal : ann, 1516 : 225, i; 4. ¢. Mangalore a, : 
ann. 1516: 422, ii; 4. c, Merafine : ann. 140: 
867, ii; 4. ¢. Dabul: ann. 1554; 225,1; #. rv. 
Sindabir : ann. 1554 +: 635, ii; «. 7. 8ambook : 


ann. 1880; 596, i. - 
Adenanthera pavonina, ¢.¢. Mangelin: 822, i. 
Adha. #7. Adati: 3, ii. 
Adhelah, #. ir. Dam : 227, ii. 
Adherbijan, . . Buffalo: 93, ii. 
Adhigari. #. ¢. Adigar: ann, 1796 ; 4, ti. 
Adhikir. 4, 7. Adigar : 4, i. 
Adhikiren. #. r. Adigar: 4, i. 
Adhikiri, 4. r. Adigar: 4,1; 4.7. Patel : 519, ii. 
Adhikdrin. #. ¢. Adigar: 4, i. 
Adiabene. #.r, Bussora: ann. 1671: T69, i, 
Adi-Buddha. «. ¢, Dagoba : 225, ii. 
Adicario, a. r, Adigar: ann, 1583 ; 754, ii, 
Adigaar. #.e. Adigat:ann.1726:4,i. 
Adigar. «.r.; 4, i, 754, ii; ann, 1681: 4, i; 
«. vc, Dissave: ann, 1681 : 246, ii; 4, er, : ann, 
1803 : 4, ii. 
Adigares, s. ¢. Adigar: ann, 1544; 4, i, 
Adikdr, «.r. Adigar: 4, i. 
Adikirama. a. r. Adigar: 4, i. 
‘Adil Khan, «. 2. Idalean : ann, 1594-5: 804, i, 
‘Adil Kbin, ¢.¢. [dalean : 807, ii; @,r, Idalean ; 
ann. 1563; 808, i, 
"Adil Khaniya, 4. r. [dalean: ann. 1594-5 : 808, i, 
Adiliah, 2. ¢. Dumree: ann. 1825 ; 254, ii. 
‘Adil Shah. ss, y. Tdalean ; 808, i, 
Adil Shihj. «7. Khot: 813,i: 9%. v, Sabaio: 
-851, ii. | 
"Adis Vedam. ¢, ¢. Grunthom : ann. 1727 : 304, i. 


"Adis. a, 0, Naga: ann, 1662: 469, il. 
Adinana. #. ¢. Dewaun : 239, ii. 


Adjutant. #..r.: 4, ii, twice; #, cr, Commercolly | 


Feathers : 185, ii; a. e. Peer: 524, ii; «#. v. 
Pelican: 526, ii, twice; #.r.: ann. 1798: 5, 
f;ann, 1810: 5,1; 6.0. Cyrus: ann. 1640; 
787, il. 
‘AdI. oa. op. Adawint : 4, i, 
Adlatus, «.r. Woon : 667, i. 
Admiral. «0. Ameer: 11, ii; 
~ i, twiee ; ann. 1250: 12. i. 
Admuirari. #. 2. Ameer: 12, i. 
Adrach. #. ce. Calicut : ann. 1475: 113, ii. 
Adriatio Sea. s, 7, Carrack : ann. L308 ; 127, i. 


; * Adria, 


#.u. Ameer: 12, 


#7, Punjaub: 561, ii, 

Adsmeere, «. r. Coss: ann. 1616 ; 203, i. 

Adu, 4. ¢. Seychelle : ann. 1769 : 617, ii. 

Aduana, «. r. Dewaun ; 239, ii, twice. 

Ady, #. 2, Cawney ; ann, 1807 : 136, i, thrice. 

Adyar. «.v, Gardens: ann, 1873 : 279, i. 

Ede. 4. v. Bed : ann. 1678 : 259, i. 

Aegle marmelos, #2. ¢. Bael: 35, i; #. ws 
Custard-Apple : 220, i, 

Aegyptii, «0. China: ann, 1580: 152, ii, 

Aegypto. «. v. Plantain : ann, 1336 ; 541, i. 

Aelpand, «. v, Elephant : 797, i. 

Averlele, s.v. Malacca: ann. 1613: 416, 1. 

Aérpat., 4. v. Herbed : 314, i. 

Aeschynomene aspera. ¢, v. Sola: 646, i. 

APthiopin. #, v, Turkey : ann, 1627-: 720, i. 

Aethiopid. #. v. Coco: ann. 70: 781, i. 

Aethiopie ball, 4, 7. Elephant : 797, i. 

Affa. 4. 0, Guardafai, Cape : 305, i. 

Aferid!. «4.0. Peshawur: ann. 1519 : 531, ii, 

Affhan. ». ». Puttdn: ann, 1763 : 566, i, 

Affion. 4, v. Opium: ann, 1598: 489, ii. 

Affiore. 4. v. Safflower : ann, 1343 + 589, i. 

Affni. «4. y. Guardafui, Cape ; 305, i. 

Afgan. s. v. Syud : ann, 1869 : 674, i. 

Afgann. «¢. v. Afghin: 5, i. 

Afghan, a, v. : 754, ii; «. v. Aloo Bokhara : 11, 
i;#, wv. Boel: 35, i; 2. DBilaynt: 70, ii; 
4.v. Chickore: 149,i; 4.0, Choga: 158, i; 
a, vw. Ghilzai: 283, i; s. v, Ghilzai: 283, 
ii, five times ; 4. 7, Hugiira a, : 328, i; «#. vc. 
Juzail : 562, ii; s.r. Posteen : 550, ii ; « v. 
Puattan : 565, ii, four times; «. v. Kotul : 815, 
ii; #. 7 Afghin: 14th cent.: Si; 4.0. : 
ann. 1504: 754, ii; ann, 1767: 754, ii; 4. xr. 
Ghilzai: ann. 1507; 284,i; «. . Sind: ann. 
1525: O04, ‘li; 4. «. Mercansor; ann, 1588: 
868, i; 4.7. Rohilla: ann. 1542: 580, ii: a+. 
Siwalik: ann. 1555: 641, ii; #. ¢. Putein: 
ann, 1611; 506,i; «. e. Rohilla: ann, 1763 : 
850, ii; 4. v. Pottdn: ann, 1798: 566, ii; 4 v. 
Choga : ann. 1883 : 158, i. 

Afghin, «.v.: 5, i; ann, 1020: 5, ize. ¢. 
Ghilzai: ann, 1080: 283, ii; s. e.: ann. 

1265: 5,1; 4. e. Rohilla: ann, 1452; 580, i, 
twice ; «. 7. Rohilla: ann, 1452: 580, ii; #. x. : 
ann. 1056: 5,1; #. o. Ghilzai: ann. IAD: 
284, ii, twice, 


| Afghan. «. v. Afwhin: 5, i; 4. e, Kohinor: 374, 


ii; 8. ¢. Rohilla: 580, i, twice; #. r. Ghilzai : 
L4th cent, : 284, i, 
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Afghin. #.v. Peshawur: ann. 1619; 581, ii; 
#. 0. Ghilzai: ann, 1842: 284, i : #. ¢. Ghilzai- 
ann. 18142: 284, ii, twice. 

Afghanistan, 4.7, Cabul; 106, ii; ¢.», Candahar - 
118, ii: ¢. v, Chiekore: 148, ji; ,v. Chickorg : 
149, i;4. 7. Deodar: 236, it; «. ». Ghilzai ;: 
283, i, thrice ; #. 0. Ghilzai : 283, ii; «. ». 
Haziira a. : 328, i, thrice ; *. ». Khan : 366, i; 
4.v. Ruzzilbash ; 380, i; #. v, Moonaul : 444, j . 
4.4. Hohilla : 580, i; , 0. Vaboo: 744, i+. ©. 
India : 808, ii; «. v. Khyber Pass : 814, j : #. 
Kizilbash : 815, i; 4, , Ghileai: 14th cent,: 
284, i; #. wv. Hing: ann, 1857: $18, ii: 4. ». 
Ghilzai : ann. 1880; 284, ii, twice. 

Afghinistin. s,, Afghin: 5,7; 4. ¢. Hindki ; 
315, ii; 4. v. Rohilla: S80, i, 

Afghanpir. 4. r. Kiosque: ann. 1850: 869, ii, 

Afghaun. «. v, Chickore: ann. 1814: 149, i: 
4,0. Ghoul: ann. 1814; 285, i; 8. 0. Alghin: 
ann. 1838: 6, i,. 

Afgunfst-un, #7. Afghdin: 5, i. 

Afi-heno. 4. v. Opium: 489, i, 

Alin. 4. vr. Opium: 489, i, twice. 

Afoos, footnote, 424, i, 

Afra avis, +. o Guinea-fowl: 803, ii. 

Alfranjah, 4. 0. Firinglwe: ann. 980: 269, i. 


Afric. «#. . Znnzibar : ann. 1586; 746, ii, 
Africa. s.r. Adjutant: 4, ii. 

Africo. #.e.: 5, i; ann. 1682: 5, i. 

Afuni. «. vr. Guardafui, Cape: 305, i+ «. x. 


Guardafai, Cape: ann. 1516: 305, i. 
A-fu-yung. «.¢. Opium: 489, i, 
Alyiin. #, ». Opinm ; 489, i, twice, 
Ag. «.¢. Aglaun : 7i4, ii. 
Aga. #. v. Syad: ann. 1869; 674, ii. 
Agalj oudi. s. y. Eagle-wood: ann. 1774; 258, 
ii, 


Agah. «4. v. Pundit: ann. 1663: 561, i. 


Agala-wood, 4, v, Sappan-wood: ann. 1727: 
600, i. 
Agiallochon. «. x. Eagle-wood : 258, i. 


Agal-wood. 5. v. Eagle-wood : ann, 1774: 258, ii. 
Agamon. #. r. Poorina: ann. 1612: 547, ii. 
Agan, s. v. Agun-boat : 5, ii. 

Agar. a. e. Eagle-wood: ann, 1774; 258, ii. 
Agar-agar, 4. v.: 5, i. ; 

Agnsee. 5. v. Supdra: ann, 1846 ; 663, ii, 
Agasti. s. ». Kling: 12th cent, : 878, ii, 

Agate. 4. v. Babagoorce : 31, ii, 

Agathotes. #, v. Chiretta: 156, i, 

Ag-bot. 4. v. Agun-boat : 5, ii, 


—<—_—_$_—$_$_=_—_—————ol 
Agdaon. #. r.: 754, ii, 

| Agengibre. s, «. Ginger ; 286, i. 

| Ag-gari. #. v.: 5, ii, 

| 





Agiom-Oglans, 4, v, Pyke a,: ann, 187: 507, 1. 

Agim, #. v. Muslin: ann. 1580: 459, ii. 

Agil. #. v. Eagle-wood ; 258, i, 

Agila. «. v. Teak : ann. 1200; 693, i. 

Agin boat. 4.7. Agun-boat: ann. 1853: 6, ii. 

Agio, s.r. Batta b.: 55, i; 4. v. Caleefa: 112. 
i; 4. o. Shroff, To: 630, ii; «. «. Battab.: ann. 
L554: 56, ii. 

Agla-wood.  «. v. Eagle-wood : 258, i, 

Agnikund. «. 7. Rajpoot: 571, ii. 

Agomia. 4, v. Jumbeea: 357, ii; 4, . Joumbeea : 
ang. 1498: 358, i. 

Agong. «, v, Gong: 295, i. 

Agosto, «#. v. Winter: ann, 1583; 740, ii. 

Agra. «#.0. Factory: 264, ti; 4. v. Hindostanee: 
317, 1; 4. 7. Jomma: 458, i; «. v, Kohinor: 
S74, ii; #.e. Mattea: 463, i; #. ©. Rajpoot: 
572.1; 4. ¢. Gwalior: 804, ii; a, uv. Taj: 860, i: 
#. v. Kohinor: ann. 1526: 375, i; «. ©. Bowly : 
aun, 1626: 707,124. 7. Coss: ann. 1528 : 784, 
1;4. e. Mogul, The Great: ann. 1563: 437, i; 
#0. Delbi; ann. 1568: 234, ti; «. ec. Praag: 
ann, 1585; 845, ii; 4, 0, Hing: ann, 1586; 
$18, ti; 4.0. Souba: ann, 1594: 649, iisa. ve. 
Pagoda c.: ann. 1597: 501, ii; #. . Cootub. 
The: ann. 1663: 195, i; «. ©, Lucknow : ann. 
1663 ; B20,i,twiee; «, v. Balta: ann, 1665: 35, 
ii; #, v. Mogul, The Great: ann. 1665: 457, 
ii; #. ¢. Taj: ann, 1665: 860,1; 2. v, Mannd : 
ann. 1673: 482,i; #0. Pocka: ann. 1673: 
556, i; 4. ¢. Padshaw: ann, 1677: 498.1; ar. 
Parsee : ann, 1726 : 516, ii; #, ». Fakeor : ann. 
Litt: 265,13; 4.0. Taj: ann. 1856: 860. 1; 
4. v. Degeaye: ann, 1883: 287, i. 

Agrah. 4. v. Vanjaris: ann. 1632: 88, i, 

Agrameha. ¢. 7. Padshaw: ann. 1677: 49%, i. 

Agramnzo. s. ©. Ormus: ann, 1505 : 493, i. 

Aguacat. «, v. Alligator-pear: ann. 1660: 10, i. 

Aguacata, «, v. Alligator-pear: ann. 1660; 10. i. 

Aguacate. 4, v, Alligator-pear : 9, ii, twice ; «. vr. 
Alligator-pear: ann. 1532-50; 9, ii; 4, ©. 
Alligator-pear: ann. 1870: 10, i. 

Aguacaté, 4. x. Alligator-pear + 9, ii, 

Avuaci, 4.0. Tanadar: ann, 1548 : 681, ii, 

Aguila, 4, v. Eagle-wood : 259, i ; see 258, ii, 
footnote ; ¢,¢, Eagle-wood ; ann, 1516 : 258, 
ii; 4. o. Cayolaque : atn, 1585 : 136, ii ; 4, v. 
Eagle-wood : ann, 1613 ; 258, ii, 
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Aguila brava, «4. v, Eagle-wood : ann, 1563 : 
258, ii, twice, . 
Aguila tree. s, 0. Eagle-wood: ann, 1854: 


258, ii. 
Agun-boat. #.v.: 5, ii. 
Agaru.  s. v. Eagle-wood: 254, i. 


s.v. Afghan : ann. 1609: 5, i. 

#. uv. Alues: 10, ii. 

Abaldth. ». 0, Aloes: 10, ii. 

Aham. «0. Shan: 622, ii. 

Ahim. s.r, Assam: 28, ii, 

Ahaté, «. v. Castard-Apple: 221, i, 

Ali-bauparee. 8. v. Bobbery-bob: ann, 1782 : 
766, i, thrice. 

Ahi. «. 2. Bobbery-bob : ann, 1863-4: 766, ii. 

Ahmadabad. #.¥. Patchock : 564, ii. 

Almadibad. #. ¢. Amadava: 11, i. 

Almadabad, «. v. Avadavat: 30. ii; # ». 
Avadavat: 759, i. . 

Ahmatnager. 8. 7, Godavery : ann, 1590 : 291, ii, 

Abmadnagar. .3. r, Mannd : 431, ii. 

Ahmak. «#.v. A Muck : 13, ii, 

Ahmed. s. v. Broach: ann. 1555: 89, i. 

Alimedabad, footnote, 22, ii; «. v. Banchoot : 
42, ii; sv. Bowly : 88, ii; *. c. Bula: 96, 
ii; footnote, 192, i; se. Factory : 264,i; 
* vw. Souba: ann, 1594: 649, ii; « vw. 
Cazeo: ann, 1648: 187,i; «. vr. Surkunda: 
ann, 1875 : 666, i, 

Ahmedabad. ¢. ¢. Goozerat: 296, ii. 

Ahmednagar. s, e. Madremaluco : 821,i; 4. v. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS IN INDIA. 

Stone hatchets found in the Bind and Mirzi- 
par Districts are worshipped as Mahidev (Siva). 
Ae stone implements are found in many parts of 
India, it would be very interesting to learn 
whether any traditions or superstitions are attach - 
ed to them in the different localities where they 
are found. Would contributors render assistance 
jn this matter? It would be important to know 
and trace out these superstitions if they exist. 


M. Riverr-Caanac in P, N. and Q. 1883. 


ANTI-BRAHMANICAL FEELING AMONG JATS. 
ANoTBER instance of hostility to Bribmans is 
the inveterate objection of Jats to Brahmans 
bathing at wells and splashing the “sanctified” 
water into the vessels about and into the wells, 
The objection might be traced or attributed to 
a sanitary instinct, were it not that the Jit is not 
over-clean. His nursery training is innocent of 
water, and for six or seven years after his birth 
he is a free agent on the village dunghill. About 
that time he enters the village tank, seated at the 
extremity of a buffalo’s back with its tail fora 


sheet-anchor, and the first sensations of a dipare 
experienced as the buffalo subsides into a hole, 
the clay of which bas supplied the dalds (lumps 
of clsy) for an adjacent habitation. As the 
buffalo rises in obedience to the twitch about the 
root of its tail, our hissaddr (co-sharer in the 
village lauds) and future lemberddr (headman) 
emerges with a coating of green slime, and yells 
with delight while greeted with responsive cheers 
from other urchins on the “shore.” By-and-bye 
this youngster will subscribe to the dictum, 
“Bribmans should not be allowed to come near 
wells, They poison the water.” 
A. P. W.in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS AMONG HINDUS, 
Axori and Khatri bridegrooms ride in the 
marriage procession on mares only. Why is this ? 
There isa cruel practice of passing the bride 
wrapped up in black blankets under the mare, in 
which process she is nearly suffocated. What is 

the origin and meaning of this? 
Kaxxt Matt in P. NV. and Q. 1885. 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


KPYIITASIA, Recucil de documents pour servie 4 Vflude 
dee traditions populaires. Tome VI. pp. 193-384: Dis 
Zeugung in Sitte, Browch wut Glaulen der Stidslewen- 
I, Theit: Lieder, Paris (H. Welter, Editeur): 1899. 
Iris a fact often regretted by ethnologists that 

contributions to folklore studies, from obvious 

reasons, generally omit all references to sexual 
morality or rather immorality. If such works 
are intended for the general reader and not merely 
for the scholar, it is certainly right that every- 
thing that is in any way obscene should be 
omitted. But science, as Bacon says, knows no 
filth, And for the ethnologist the subject of 
sexual immorality is one of great importance 
in the history of human civilisation. Both 

Oriental literature and the folklore of European 

countries provide ample materials for the study 

of this subject. Certain Oriental texts too 
obscene to be made generally accessible, ¢. g., the 

Kdmasitra of Vatsydyana, were some years ago 


* translated, for private circulation, i. ¢, for 


scholars only, by the ‘Kimaédstra Society.’ It is 
perbaps less known that a collection of obscene 
European folklore is published, under the title 
Kpvmrata, by the publishing firm H. Welter 
im Paris. The number of copies issued is very 
limited, and the price of the booke (hitherto 
6 vols. have been published) is rather exorbitant, 
in order to limit their circulation as much as 
possible to the few who wish to use them for 


scientific purposes. The last volame contains the 
work under review. Though the publications in 
the Kpurradia series are anonymous, the author 
of this contribution makes no secret of bis 
name. It is Dr. F. S. Krauss, the well-known 
author of the work Sitte und Brauch der Sid 
slaves, a standard work on Svuth Slavonian 
folklore. The treatise contains, besides a 
chapter on such abominations as sodomy and the 
like, and on the forms of sexual intercourse 
among the Southern Slavs (to be compared with 
Vitsyiyana’s chapter savivedanapraldrdh, LU. 6) 
a collection of about 150 Croatian, Servian and 
Bulgarian folksongs (original texts with German 
translation) which are, one and all, of the most 
obscene character. Nothing can be more disgust- 
ing and more revolting than these songs sung by 
the peasants, lads and girls, at rural festivities. 
Yet, however abhorrent and unpleasant these 
things are, the ethnologist can as little afford to 
neglect them entirely, as the physician and the 
student of criminal anthropology. Ove thing is 
certain, the reader of the Kpvrrada will not be 
likely to join in the common talk about the 
prevalence of serual immorality among Eastern 
nations. He will learn that mankind is the same 
in the East as in the West as regards the darkest 
sides of human nature. 


M. WintTeRrsivZ. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ABSOLUTE UNITY, AS EXPOUNDED BY 
ABDU-L-KARIM AL-JILANI, 
8Y SHAIKH MUHAMMAD IQBAL, M. A. (McLEOD ARABIC READER, 
ORIENTAL COLLEGE, LAHORE). 
HILE European scholars have in vestigated ancient Hindu philosophy with an unflagging 
enthusiasm, they have as a rule looked upon Muslim philosophy as only an unprogressive 
repetition of Aristotle and Plato. Although daring recent years some attention has been paid to this 
artof Arabic literature, yet the work achieved by reapers in this field bears no proportion to the harvest 
that may yet be reaped. This comparatively indifferent attitude towards Arabic philosophy was, perhaps, 
due, to a great extent, to the fascination that Indian speculation has exercised over the mind of Europe 
ever since the discovery of Sanskrit literature. We admit the superiority of the Hindu in point of 
philosophical acumen, yet this admission need not lead us to ignore the intellectual independence of the 
Muslim thinkers. The post-Islamic history of the Arabs is a long series of glorious military exploits, 
which compelled them to adopt a mode of life leaving but little time for gentler conquests in the great 
field of science and philosophy. They did not and conld not produce men like Kapila and Sankara 
chirya, bat they zealously rebuilt the mouldering edifice of Science, and even attempted to add fresh 
stories to it. Their originality does not appear at once because the unscientific condition of the age 
led them to write in the spirit of expositors rather than that of independent thinkers. We wish here to 
illustrate their originality by considering that portion of the Islamic philosophy which has been 
generally condemned under the contemptuousname of mysticism. We believe, however, that mysticism 
is but metaphysics hidden ander the veil of religious phraseology and that the superstructare of mysticisia 
is impossible without a system of metaphysics serving as its foundation. It is, in our opinion, 
essentially s system of verification — a spiritual method by which the ;zo realises as fact what intellect 
has understood as theory, We know much in theory and our belief — this kind of knowledge depends 
on the force and the number of the arguments advanced in its support. The detection of some 
logical flaw in our argument or the force of the arguments in favour of the opposite view may 
at once induce ns to abandon our theory; but if the ego has “realised” the theory, if the theory, 
in question, has been a spiritual experience on our part, no argument, however forcible, no logical 
flaw, can dispose us to abandon our position. Hence mysticism appeals to a standard higher than 
intellect itself. This standard, waiving the question of its objective existence, is, according to the 
mystic, Qalb (44) or heart, the meaning of which will be explained later on, I shall not here dwell 
upon the scientific necessity of mysticism for the solution of the human enigma,! bat shall 
content myself with s brief statement of the Islamic Metaphysical Mysticism as represented 
by Shaikh Abdu-! Karim al Jiléni in his famous work Al Insfinu-l Kamil. (The Perfsct 
Man). 

This deep thinker was born at JilAn in 767 A. H., as he himself says in one of his verses, and 
died in 811 A. H. He was not a prolific writer like Shaikh Muhyu-d Din ibn ‘Arabi? whose mode of 
thought seems to have greatly influenced his teaching. He combined in himself poetical imagination 
and philosophical genius, but his poetry is no more than a vehicle for his mystical and metaphysical 
doctrines. Among other books he wrote a commentary on Shaikh Muhyu-d Din ibn ‘Arabt's 
Fatéhétu-l Makkiyah, a commentary on Bismillah, and Al Insénu-l Kémil which we propose to 
eonsider here. 

This famous work comprises two volumes ; the first may be looked upon as a treatise on his meta- 
physical opinions while the second attempts explanations of terms current in popular 
Mubsmmadan Theology. In order to make his doctrine easy of understanding he enters into certain 








2 Da Prel, in his Philosophy of Mysticiem, shows with great force and clearness that an examination of 
mysticism is necessary for s complete solution of the haman enigma. 

? Shaikh Muhya-d Din iby ‘Arabi —the greatest of the Muhammadan Sufis was an astonishingly voluminous 
writer. He believed in the revolution of the earth round the sun, as well as the existence of a world beyond the 
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preliminary explanations and declares that in speaking of the ultimate realities we must come down to 
popular language — a vehicle quite insufficient for the parpose. He avows that the enigma of existence 
is too high for common phraseology and that his statements must necessarily be “broken lights” of the 
great truth, After this brief apology he goes on to relate a personal anecdote showing how he once felt 
intense thirst for trath and How at last he learnt it from a person endowed with “all the attributes of 
spiritual glory,”” The introduction ends with a condensed statement of his doctrine which he 
puts in this way: — 





Divine Nature soars upwards; human nature sinks downwards ; hence perfect human nature 
must stand midway between the two, it nost shard both the Divine and the human attributes — in’ 
one word the perfect man must be the god-man, 


In the first chapter the author explains the meanings of the word (©'3 ) or Essence. Essence 
pure and simple, he says, is the thing to which names and attributes are given, whether it is existent or 
non-existent like Gis, The existent ix of two species : — ss : 

(1) The Existent in Absoluteness or Pure existence — Pure Being — God. 
(2) The existence joined with non-existence — the Creation — Nature. 

The Essence of God or Pure Thonght cannot be understood; no words can express it, for it is 
beyond all relation and knowledge is relation. The Intellect flying through fathomless empty space 
pierces through the veil of names and attributes, traverses the vasty sphere of titne, enters the 
domain of the non-existent and finds the Essence of Pure Thought to be an existence which is non- 
existence — a sum of contradictions.’ It is interesting to compare this passage with Hegel whose 
speculations have exercised such a vast influence on the methods of modern scientific investigations. 
It will appear how strikingly he anticipates the conclusions of modern German philosophy 
without seeking the help of the Hegelian method — a fact which makes his teaching apyear 
rather dogmatic. 


After this confession of ignorance the author goes on to say that Pure Being has two + + 
(accidents); eternal life in all past time and eternal life in all fatare time. It has two \tey 
(qualities) ; God and Creation, It has two ©) (definitions) ; uncrestableness and creatableness. It 
has two names slowi; God and Man. It has wm (two faces); the manifested (this world) 
and the unmanifested (the next world). It has w Se (two effects) ; necessity and possibility. It 
has w!, Gis! (two points of view) ; from the first it is non-existent for itself but existent for what is 
not itself; from the second it is existent for itself and non-existent for what is not itself. With 
these bits of Hegolisnism the author closes this difficult speculation and begins his second chapter 
on the name, 

Name, he says, fixes the named in the understanding, pictures it in the mind, presents it in the ima- 
xination and keeps it in the memory. It is the outside or the husk, as it were, of the named, while the 
named is the inside or the pith. Some names do not exist in reality but exist in name only — as : » Gic 
(a fabulons bird). It is a name the object of which does not exist in reality, Just as sis js abso- 
jntely non-existent, so God is absolutely present althoagh it cannot be touched and seen. The sldis 
exists only in idea while the object of the name #J! exists in reality and can be known like s&s only 
through its names and attributes, The name is a mirror which reveals all the secrets of the Absolute 
Being ; it is ‘a light throagh the agency of which God sees Himself, 

In order to understand this passage we should bear in mind the three stages of the development of 
Pure Being, enumerated by the author in his chapter on the Illuminations of the Essence: There he 
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propounds that the Absolute existence or Pure Being when it leaves its absoluteness undergoes three 
stages :—(1) Oneness, (2) He-ness. (3) I-ness. In the first stage there is absence of all attributes 
and relations yet it is called one and therefore oneness marks one step away from the sbsolutenrss. 
In the second stage the Pure Being is yet free from all manifestation while the third Stage I-ness is 
nothing but an external manifestation of the He-nes« or, as Hegel would say, it is the self-diremption 
of God. This third stage is the sphere of the name Allah (€U!); here the darkness of Pure Being 
is illuminated, nature come to the front, the Absolute Being has become conscious. He says 
farther that the name Allsh is the stuff of all the periections of the different Phases of Divinity 
and in the second stage of the progress of Pure Being, all that is the result of Divine self-diremption 
was potentially contained within the titanic grasp of this name which, in the third strge of the 
development, objectified itself, became # mirror in which God reflected Himself and thus by its 
crystallisation dispelled all the gloom of the Absolute Being, 

- In correspondence with these three stages of the Absolute Development the perfect man has three 
stages of spiritual training, but in his case the process of development must be the reverse, because his 
is the process of ascent while the Absolute Being had undergone essentially a process of descent. In 
the first stage of his spiritual progress he meditates on the name, studies nature on which it is sealed ; 
in the second stage he steps into the sphere of the Attribute and in the third stage he enters the 
sphere of (@!3) the Essence, It is here that he becomes the god-man; his eye becomes the eye of 
God; his word the word of God and his life the life of God — participates in the general life of Nature 
and “sees into the life of things, It will appear at once how strikingly the author has anticipated the 
chief phase of the Hegelian Dialectic and how greatly he has emphasised the Doctrine of the Logos 
—a« doctrine which has always found favour with alurest allthe profound thinkers of Islam, and in recent 
times has been readvocated by M. Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, probably the profoundest theologian 
among modern Indian Muhammadans. The chapter ends with a fanciful disenssion about the 
meanings of the different letters of the word Allah each letter of which word, he says, marks a separate 
Divine Illumination. 

The third chapter is a brief discussion of the naturo of the Attribute. The author's riews on 
this most interesting question are very important because it is here that his doctrine fundamentally differs 
from Hindu Idealism. He defines Attribute as an agency which gives us o knowledge of the state of 
things.* Elsewhere he says that this distinction of Attribute from the mderlying reality is tenable only 
in the sphere of the manifested because here every attribute is regarded as the other of the reality in which 
it is supposed toinhere. This otherness is due to the existence of combination ard disintegration in the 
sphere of the manifested. But the distinction is untenable in the domain of the anmanifested becanse 
there is no combination or disintegration there. It should be observed how widely he differs from the 
wdvocates of the Doctrine of Maya; he believes that the material world has real existence; it is the 
vutward husk of the real being, no doubt, but this outward hrsk is not the less real. The cause of the 
phenomenal world, according to him, is not a real entity hidden behind the sum of attributes, but it is a 
conception furnished by the mind so that there may Le no difficulty in understanding the material world, 
Berkley and Fichte will so far agree with our author but his view leads him to the most characteristically 
Hegelian doctrine — Identity of Thought and Being. In the 37th chapter of the 2nd volume of 
his book, heclearly says that Idea is the staff of which this universe is made; Thought, idea, notion is the 
roaterial of the stracture of nature. While laying stress on this doctrine he says, “Dost thou not look 
to thine own belief? Where is the reality in which the so-called Divine attributes inhere? It ix bat 
fhe idea." Hence nature is nothing bat » crystallised idea. He would give his hearty assent to the 
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results of Kant’s Aritit of Pure Reason but, unlike him, he would make this very idea the essence of 
the Universe, Kant’s Ding an sich tohim is « pure non-entity ;there is nothing behind the collection 
of attributes, the attributes are but the real things, the material world is but the objectification of the 
Absolute Being ; it is the other self of the Absolute — another which owes its existence to the principle 
of difference in the nature of the Absolute itself, Nature is the ides of God, a something necessary for 
His knowledge of Himself. While Hegel calls his doctrine the identity of thought and being, 
our author calls it the identity of attribute and reality, It should be noted that the author's 
phrase (@e ols) “world of attributes,” which he uses for the material world is slightly 
misleading. What he really holds is that the distinction of attribute and reality is merely 
phenomenal and does not at all exist in the nature of things, It is useful because it facilitates 
our understanding of the world around us, but it is not at all real. It will be understood that the 


ening Prick of ‘curiosity ceases and the inquisitive attitude of our minds is replaced by a nate of 
philosophic calm. To the person who has realised this identity, discoveries of science bring no new 
information and religion with her réle of supernatural authority has nothing to say. This is the 
spiritual emancipation, 

After these profound remarks the sathor proceeds to classify the different Divine Names and 
Attributes which have received expression in nature or the crystallised 14JT — 2 doctrine similar 
to that of the Vedanta, His classification is as follows : — 
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* The names and attributes of God as He is in Himself 


(Allab, The The The Light, The Truth, 
Pare, The Living); the names and attributes of God aa the woure a all glory (The Oech cat ae wee Lin, 


The All-power- 
car rad ween nd stiributes of God as all Peefection (The Creator, The Benefactor, he Fist, ‘re ); the 
ames and attributes of God as all Beanty (The Unoreatable, The Painter, The Mercifal, The Origin of ally 


presents to oar finite intelligence ‘according as we look at it from different sides of the spiritual land- 
scape."7 In His absolute existence He is beyond the limitations of names and attribates, but when 
He externalises Himself, when He leaves His absoluteness, when nature is born, names and attributes 
appear sealed on her very fabric, 

Let us now consider what the author teaches about particnlar Divine Names and Attributes. The 
first Essential Name is Allah or <25!! (Divinity) which forms the subject of the 4th chapter, 
Divinity merns the sum of all the realities of existence with their respective order in that sum. This 
name is applied to God as the only necessary existence, Divinity being the highest manifestation of 
Pure Being, the difference between them is that the latter is visible to the eye bat its where is invisible, 
while the traces of the former are visible, itself is invisible. By the very fact of her being 
divinity, Nature is not the real divinity ; hence Divinity is invisible and its traces in the form of Nature 
are visible to the eye. Divinity, as the author illustrates, is water ; nature is crystallised water or ice, 
but ice is not water, The !5 is visible to the eye (another proof of our suthor’s Natural 


generosity itself is unknown, only its effect or the fact of giving to the poor is known and seen, This is 
due to the attributes being incorporated in the very essence of @!5, If the expression of the attributes 
in its real nature had been possible, its separation from the 13 would have been possible also, 


After these remarks on the Divinity, the author proceeds to explain the other Essential Names of 
God — The Absolute Oneness and Simple Oneness. The Absolute Onenéss marks the first step of 
Pure Thought from the darkness of Cocity (the internal or the original Maya of the Vedanta) to the 
light of manifestation, Although this movement is not attended with any external manifestations, yet it 
sams up all of them under its hollow universality, Look at a wall, says the author, you see the whole 
wall but you cannot see the individual pieces of the material that contribute to its formation. The 
wall is a unity — bat a unity which comprehends diversity ; so the @!§ or Pure Being is a unity but 
a unity which is the soul of diversity, 


The third movement of the Absolnte Being is “1<!, or Simple Oneness — a step attended with 
external manifestation, The Absolute Oneness is free from all particular names and attributes, the 
Oneness Simple takes on names and attributes but there is no distinction between them; one is the 
essence of the other. The <445/! js similar to the Simple Oneness, but its names and attributes are 
distinguished from one another and even contradictory : as generous is contradictory to revengeful,® 
The third step or, as Hegel would say, Voyage of the Being, has another appellation “13 Ga.) (Mercy). 
The First Merey, the author says, is the Evolution of the Universe from Himself and the manifestation 
of His own Self in every atom of the result of His own self-diremption. The author makes this point 
clearer by an instance, He says that nature is frozen water and God is water, The real name of 
nature is God (Allah) ; ice or condensed water is merely a borrowed appellation. Elsewhere the author 


* Matheson’s Aids to the Study of German Theology, p. 43. 

* This would seom much like the idea of the phenomenal Brahmana of the Vedanta. Porsonal Creator 
or the Prajapati of the edanta makes the third step of the Absolate Being or the Nouomenal Brahmans. Onr 
author seems to admit two kinds of Brahmans — with or without poetry by ery 2p spn alk 
him the process of creation is essentially a lowering @ of the Absolate Thought which ts 80 far as 
and Sat, in so far as it is manifested and hence limited, Notwithstanding this Absolute Monism, our author inclines 
to a view similar to that of RAmiunja, He seoms to admit the reality of individual soul and seems to imply, unlike 
Samkara, that Iswara and His worship aré necessary even after the attainment of the higher knowledge —a 
remark which tends to free our author's doctorine from the ‘political and social dangers of the Vedanta. 
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calls water the origin of knowledge, intellect, understanding, thought and idea, _ This instance lead<« 
the author to guard against the error of looking upon God as immanent in natare or running through 
the sphere of material existence. He says that immsanence implies disparity of being ; God is not 
immanent because He is Himself the existence. Eternal existence is the other self of God, it is the 
light through which He sees Himself. As the originator of an idea is existent in that idea, so God is 
present in nature. The difference between God and man (as one may say) is that His ideas materialise 
themselves, ours do not. It will be remembered here that Hegel would ase the same line of argument 
in freeing himself from the accusation of Pantheism. 


These remarks on Mercy are followed by a brief notice of the word “4+32) (Providence). He 
defiues it as the sum of all that existence stands in need of. Plants are supplied with water through 
the force of this name. The natural philosopher would express the same thing differently: he would 
speak of the same phenomena as resulting from the activity of a certain force of nature, Our author 
would call it a manifestation of “42y/), but unlike the natural philosopher, he would not edvocate the 
unknowability of that force. He would say that there is nothing behind it, it is the Absolute Being 
itself. This brief chapter ends with some verses of his own composition, one of which is given here, 
though marred #~ the rendering : — 


“All that is, owes its existence to you and you owe your existence to all that is,”"* 
Another Sufi has expressed a similar thought stil] more boldly: — 
“I owe to God as much as God owes to me.” 


We have now finished all the essential names and attributes of God and proceed to examine the 
nature of what existed before all things. The Arabian Prophet, says the author, was once ques- 
tioned about the place of God before creation. He said that God, before creation, existed in sles 
(Blindness). It is the nature of this Blindness or primal darkness which the author now proceeds 
to examine. The chapter is particularly interesting, becanse the word translated into moder phraseo- 
logy would be “The Unconsciousness,’’ This single word impresses upon ns the foresightednes< 
with which the author anticipates metaphysical doctrines of modern Germany. He says that the Un- 
consciousness is the reality of all realities; it is the Pure Being without any descending movement; it 
is free from the attributes of God and creation; it does not stand in need of any name or quality because 
it is beyond the sphere of relation, It is distinguished from the Absolute Oneness because the latter 
name is applied to the Pure Being in its process of coming down towards manifestation. 


Tunis brief but very interesting chapter ends with a very important caution. He says that when 
v° speak of the priority of God and posteriority of creation, our words must not be understood as 
mnplying time, for there can be no duration of time or separateness between God and His creation. 
Time, contiguity in space and time, are themselves creations and how can one piece of ereation intervene 
ietween God and His creation. Hence our words before, after, where, whence, ete., in this sphere of 
thought, should not be construed to imply time or space. The @!5 or the real being is beyond the 
grasp of human conceptions ; no category of material existence can be applicable to it, because, as Kant 
would say, the laws of phenomena cannot be spoken of as obtaining in the sphere of noumens. It is 
a matter of regret that the author does not touch here upon the anthropomorphic conceptions of God 
inenleated by positive religion but ends his chapters with some verses which run as follows: — 


“O Thou who art one having the effect of two. Thou hast comprehended under thyself all 


the beauties of perfection, but owing to their being heterogeneous to one another, they became 
contradictories which became one in thee.” 
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The 13th, 14th, snd 15th chapters are nothing but a jamble of mystical phraseology. We have 
ulready noticed that man in his progress towards perfection has three stages: the first is the meditation 
of the name which the author calls the illumination of names. He remarks that “when God illumin- 
ates a certain man by the light of His names, the man is destroyed under the dazzling splendour 
of that name, and when thou calleth God, the call is responded to by the man.” The effect of this 
illumination would be, in Schopenhaner’s langaage, the destruction of the individual will, yet it must 
not be confounded with physical death because the individual goes on living and moving like the 
spinning wheel, as Kapila would say, after he has become one with Prakriti. It is here that the 
individual ecies in pantheistic mood : — 

“She was I and I was she and there was no-one to separate us,’ 

The second stage of the spiritual training is what the author calls the Illumination of the Attribute. 
This illumination makes the perfect man receive the attributes of God in their real nature in proportion 
to the power of receptivity possessed by him —a inet which classifies men according to the magnitude 
of this light resulting from the illumination. Some men receive illamination from the divine attribute 
of Life and thus participate in the soul of the universe, The effect of this light is soaring in the air, 
walking on water, changing the magnitude of things (as Christ so often did). In this wise the 
perfect man receives illuminations from all the Divine attributes, crosses the sphere of the name 
and the attribute and steps into the domain of @!3 (Essence) — Absolute Existence. 

As we have already noticed, the Absolute Being, when it leaves its absoluteness ; has three voyages 
to undergo, each voyage being a process of particularisation of the bare universality of the Absolute 
Essence, Each of these three movements appears under a new Essential Name which has its own 
peculiarly illuminating effect upon the hnman soul. Here is the end of our author's spiritual ethics ; 
man has become perfect, he has amalgamated himself with the Absolute Being, or has learnt whst 
Hegel calls The Absolute Philosophy. “He becomes the paragon of perfection, the object of 
worship, the preserver of the universe."12 He is the point where <2y,s0 (Man-ness) and @a2,5J! 
(God-ness) become one and result in the birth of the god-man. 

Although the author devotes a separate chapter to the perfect man in the second volume of his 
book, yet we willfeonsider that chapter here in order to secure a continuous view of his doctrine. Here 
he unfolds his Doctrine of the Self-diremption in a new dress. He says that the perfect man is 
the pivot round which revolve all the “heavens” of existence, and the sum of the realities of material 
existence corresponds to his unity. The As corresponds to his heart; the «e=yS (The Chair) to his 
I-ness ; the dette 1,3 (The Plum Tree) to his spiritual position ; the @5 (Pen) to his intellect : tho 
£ >i »5J (The Preserved Tablet) to his mind ; the elements to his temperament ; matter to his faculty 
of perception ; air to the spece he occupies ; the _y-Lb! (Heaven) to his opinion ; the starry heaven to his 
intelligence ; the seventh heaven to his will; the sixth to his imagination; the fifth to his perseverance ; 
the fourth to his understanding ; the third to his fancy; the second to his reflection, and the first to hi« 
memory. Of the above-mentioned correspondenees, the author has very obscure explanations and goes 
on to enumerate all the phases of material existence in order to explain the truth that the perfect 
man is truly a microcosm and moves in every sphere of thought and being. 

His doctrine implies that angels have not a separate existence of their own ; all have their source 
in the faculties of the perfect man; in one word they are personifications of his faculties. The Qalb 
(5) of the perfect man is the source of Usi!—! (the source of life), his intellect the source of 
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u3 l= (the source of revelation), that part of his nature which is subject to the illusions of fear, the 
source of UaS 1,5 (the angel of fear), his will the source of 5s, and his reflection the source of 
the rest of the angels. The interpretation of these phrases is very doubtful, but it seems to be that 
what are called angels are nothing but different phases of the activity of the different powers of his 
nature. How the perfect man reaches this height of spiritual development, the author does not tell 
us, but he says that at every stage he has a peculiar spiritual experience in which there is not even 
a trace of doabt or agitation, The instrument of this experience is what he calls the Qalb (heart), a 
word very difficult of definition. He gives very mystical diagram of Qalb and explains it by saying 
that itis the eye which sees the names, the attributes and the Absolate Being successively. It owes its 
existence to a mysterious combination of soul and mind (¢3) 5 .-#) and becomes by its very nature th+ 
organ for the recognition of the ultimate realities of existence. Perhaps Dr. Schenkel’s sense of the 
word Conscience would approach our author's meaning of the word. All that the 5, or the source of 
what the Vedanta calls, the Higher Knowledge, reveals is not seen by the individual as something 
separate from and heterogeneous to himself ; what is shown to him through this agency is his own 
reality, his own deep being. This characteristic of the agency differentiates it from the intellect the 
object of which is always different and separate from the individual exercising that faculty. Bat the 
spiritaal experience, as the Sufis of this school bold, is not permanent ; moments of spiritual vision, 
says Matthew Arnold, cannot be at our command, The god-man is he who has known the mystery 
of his own being, who has realised himself as god-man ; but when that particular spiritual sealisation is 
over, man is man and God is Gol. Had the experience been permanent, a great moral force would have — 
been lost and society overturned. 


Let us now sum up the anthor’s Doctrine of the Trinity. We have seen the three movements of 
the Absolate Being or the first three categories of Pure Being ; we have also seen that the third move- 
ment is attended with external manifestation which is the self-diremption of the Essence into God and 
man. «This separation makes a gap which is filled by the perfect man who shares in both the Divine 
and the human attributes. The suthor holds that the perfect man is the preserver of the Universe, 
lence in his view, the appearance of the perfect man is u necessary condition for the continuation of 
nature. It is easy, therefore, to understand that in the god-man, the Absolute Being which had 
left its Absolatoness, returns unto itself and but for the god-man it could not have done so, for 
then there would have been no natare, and consequently no light through which God could have seen 
Hlimself. The light through the agency of which God sees Himself is due to the principle of difference 
in the nature of the Absolute Being itself, He recognises this principle in the following verses ; — 

Tf you say that God is one, you are right, but if you say that He is two, this is also true. 
If you say no, but He is three, you are right, for this is the real natare of man. 


The perfect man, then, is the joining link. On the one hand he receives illumination from all 
the essential names, on the other hand all the divine attributes reappear in him, These attributes 
are: — 

Independent life or existence, 

Knowledge which is a form of life as the author proves from s verse of the “Qur’in.!s 

Will — the principle of particularisation or the manifestation of Being. The author 
defines it as the illumination of the knowledge of God according to the require- 
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ments of the Essence; hence it is a particular form of knowledge, It has nine 
manifestations all of which are different names for love, the last is the love in which 
the lover and the beloved, the knower and the known merge into each other and 
become identical, This form of love, the author says, is the Absolute Essence; as 
Christianity teaches God is love. The author guards, here, against the error of 
looking upon the individual act of will as uncansed, Only the act of the universal 
will is uncansed; heuce he implies the Hegelian Doctrine of Freedom, and holds 
that the acts of man are both free and determined. 

4. Power which exprecses itself in self-liremption — creation. The anthor controverts 

Shaikh Mubyu-d Din ibn ‘Arabi’s position that the Universe existed before its 
creation in the knowledge of God, as Hamilton holds, He says, this would imply 
that God did not create it put of nothing and holds that the Universe, before ita 
existence as an idea, existed in the self of God. 

5. The Word or the reflected being. Every possibility is the word of God ; hence nature 
is the materialisation of the word of God, Tt has different names — The tangible 
word, The sum of the realities of man, The arrangement of the Divinity, The 
spread of Oneness, The expression of the Unknown, The phases of Beauty, The 
trace of names and attributes, and The object of God's knowledge, 

The Power of hearing, 
The Power of seeing. 
8. Beanty — that which seems least beautiful in nature (the reflected beauty’) is in its 
real existence, beauty, Evil is only relative; it has no real existence; sin is merely 
a relative deformity. 
9. Glory or beauty in its intensity, 
10, Perfection which is the unknowable essence of God and therefore Unlimited and 
Infinite. 

We have now the doctrine of the perfect man completed. All through, the author has 
maintained his argumentation by an appeal to different versea of the Quran!* and to the several traditions 
of the Prophet the authenticity of which he neverdoubts, Although he reproduces the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity except that his god-man is Muhammad instead of Christ; he never alludes to his having 
been ever influenced by Christian Theology. He looks upon the doctrine as something common 
between the two forms of religion snd accuses Christians of a blasphemous interpretation of the 
doctrine — of regarding the Personality of God as split up into three distinct personalities, Our 
own belief, however, is that this splendid. doctrine has not been well-understood by the majority of 
Islamic and even Christian thinkers. The doctrine is but another way of stating the truth that the 
Absolute Unity must have in itself a principle of difference in order to evolve diversity out of itself. 
Almost all the attacks of Muhammadan theologians are directed against vulgar beliefs while the truth 
of real Christianity has not sufficiently been recognised. I believe no Islamio thinker will object 
to the deep meaning of the Trinity as explained by this author, or will hesitate in ap- 
proving Kant’s interpretation of the Doctrine of Redemption. Shaikh Muhyu-d Dtn ibn 
cirabi says that the error of Christianity does not lie in making Christ God bat that it lies in making 

od Christ. 


** While remarking on the Bible the author saya:—“ The Bible becins with the name of the Father, ihe Son 
and the Mother, just as tho Quran begins with the thres Divine Names 4%), ur%),4U!. Bat the people of Christ 
did not understand the real meanings of the Bible and interpreted the Father, the Mother, and the Son aa the Spirit. 
tne rein and Christ respectively. They could not understand that the Father meant #1; the Mother the roal 
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After these remarks on the Doctrine of the Trinity let us now review the remainder of the author's 
treatise. His principal doctrine is complete before us but he has got something more to say. He devotes 
3 separate chapter to the He-ne=s, the second movement of the Absolute Being, but drops no new remark 
bere. He then goes on to consider the I-ness, the third movement of the Absulute and defines it as the 
contrast of God with what is His own manifestation and says that I and He are but the outside and 
the inside of the same thing. Iu the three succeeding chapters the author considers the words Eternity 
and Unereatableness and guards against the error of understanding them as implying time. The 31st 
chapter goes under the heading of “The Days of God’ by which phrase the author netans the different 
manifestations of the Absolute. The Absolute Being has two phases; in Himself He is one and 
unchangeable, but in the second phase He is the cause of all diversity — nay is the diversity, That 
which appears is not unreal, it is the Absolute Being itself. It is interesting to observe that the 
sathor uses here the word Jy®’ which exactly means Evolution implying the identity of the object 
under all its diverse forms. The first volume ends here with brief notices of the Quran, the Old 
Testament, the Book of Psalms and the Bible. The author's remarks on the different Books are very 
interesting bat are not directly connected with the main theory he propounds. We, therefore, proceed 
to estimate the value of his philosophical labour, While summing up his Doctrine of the Perfect Man, 
we have seen that although he has anticipated many of the chief doctrines of modern German 
Philosophy and particularly Hegelianism, yet he is not a systematic thinker at all. He perceives the 
truth, but being unequipped with the instrumentality of a sound philosophical method, he cannot 
advance positive proofs for his position or rather cannot present his views in « systematic unity. 
He is keenly alive to the necessity of philosophical precision, yet his mysticism constantly leads him to 
drop vague, obscure remarks savouring of Platonic poetry rather than philosophy. His book is a 
confased jumble of metaphysics, religion. mysticism and ethics, very often excluding all likelihood of 
anaiysis, In his defence of the I+lamic Institutions, he implies that religion is something quite 
different from metaphysics, yet in his general treatment he is so firmly convinced of their identity that 
he regards religion as applied metaphysics and toa great extent anticipates the views of the modern 
Neo-Hegelian School of England, Aniilst the irregularity and general want of clearness, his chief 
loctrine, however, is sufficiently clear — a doctrine which makes the principle merit of our author and 
brings bin out as the triumphant possessor of the deep u.ctaphysical meaning of the Trinity. In the 
garb of mysticism he has drupyxd remarks which might be developed so as to result in a philosophical 
system, but it is a matter of regret that this sort of Idealistie Specnlation did not find favour nrach 
with later Islamic thinkers, 
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SOME NOTES ON THE LANGUAGE OF CHITRAL,. AND IDIOMATIC SENTENCES 
AND TRANSLATIONS OF TEN ORIENTAL STORIES. 


BY COLONEL J, DAVIDSON, L8.c. 
(Continved Jrom p. 200.) 


(1) The Old Woman and the Goose. 


T wao = balibat haléistat ki har anustr ¢ wikiin surmo  dradghor, ] bar 
An old woman a goose possessed which every day on one egy of gold used to lay, One time 
wao = tan herdiar khial arér (dunistai) agar huiv balibuto jibariun giad kim 
old woman own heart in thought made (thought) if this (of) goose of food more I shall make 
har anus je surmo ailin doi (dréir). Wao hamish guman kord dar anus 
every day two goldof eggs it will lay. Old woman thns thought having made every day 
balibato-ta kandiri ki rai koravshoi jiburtam ditghés, Wa tkama basi balibat 
goose to as much asa desire it used to make food she used to give. Then a few days in goose 
bo thul biti ciad aikin no dréistai. 
very fat having become more egg: not — laid, 
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(2) The Bull and the Fly. 


T anus & lott reshi nidmaten muji ootai (?), IT magas mutakabar gitt horo 
One day a big bull Crops among was grazing, A fly conceited having come it of 
surongo sora nishai, Magas tan herdia la praiawa bo kawi assim; agar haiera hal — bam 
horn on sat, The fly own heart in word gave I very heavy am; if here remain shal 
albatta reshi tan kapal bham Gr aah néiko no bai. Wa magas dal ig 
assuredly the bull own head ground from above to lift up not shall be able. Then the fly loud voice 
pret “He resha! burtuiman bi ta ta bo mushiket dim, hamusgh ki shir la dit awa 
made “Oh ball! I fear that thee to much trouble Iam giving, thos if it is word give I 
thau bem.” Reha le prai “ He magas! ma bachan fikarmand ma bie aio 
quickly will go,” The bull word gave “Oh fly! of me for sake of anxious not be thon of this 
bachan ki kya wokt apat ki tu ma ta fe so préu awa ta nishikar 
for sake of that what time antil that thou me to word not gavest thou I of thee sitting from 
khabar = no birdoshtam.” 
news (aware) not was,” 
(3) A Midsummor’s Walk. 
T mosh granisha % hor mosho poehiwa toyho duro ta bazheai. Hata mosh tan 


A man at midday one other man for seeing of him house to went, - That man own 

tur @ poshitai ki hasa khor mosh goyan, khor tan shadirano ta reista “kya wobkt 
house from saw that that other man is coming, and own servants to ssid “(at) what time 
ki his mi = baba bashér koi ki ‘duro khasam kur asira’ bisa ta 
» that that (person) me concerning enquiry makes that ‘house of owner where is’ = you word 
lyor ‘hanisé ¢ khor mosho guna shapit jibiko bachan bagheai,’” Haminia mosh 
vive ‘now one other man to food to eat of for sake has gone.’" In the mean time the wan 
tortstai oché bashar arir “duro khasam kuré astra?” Hat#t le prank + ispa lottro bert 
arrived and enquiry made “ house of owner where is ?” They word gave “ of us master outside 
‘f asér” Mosh reistai “haiya tii ki beri A asér lott akmek asir.” Dure 
gone is.” The man said “this heat in he who outside gone is big fool is.” House of 
kKhasam tan sor tealakhduriar ~. nai fa prai “te ki haiy: wokt kasisan 
owner own head window from having put out word gave “thou who this time art moving about 
(ott akmak asis, awa durust anus tan duré— nishi asim.” 

big fool art, I right (all) day own house in seated am.” 


(4) The Old. Man who did not know his own Mind. 


T bap = ddrukhar = ¢ bar paliko dar gan tan durota bagha-oghoi, 
One old man forest from one Joad burning of wood having taken own house to was going. 
ki tezkro. pon —sostidetai bap —skhaamat biti bar tan 

What that somewhat road he had marched old man tired having become load own 
butuar bhuma petzistai och? dul awas arir “ He marak firishia! mahaiya bala ar 
shoulder ground on threw and loud noise made “Oh of death angel! me this misery from 
ea wokt briko malik togho pught i rupitai oché li prai “maé kya 

make.” At that time dying of angel of him front in stood up and word gave “me what 
mashki asiea? hor ma sum ti ~—hya—koram shir ?” Bap —haiya 

for ake of calling art thou ? and me with (to) thee what business js 7” The old man this 


burty naseu strat — poshi romsitai; reistei “He brar! mikrbant kore khor ma sum yar 

fear like (7) form having seen trembled ; he said “Oh brother! kindness do and me with friend 

toe" haio = bachan ki awa hai bir wa tan kutud ganim, fakat haio bachan 
of this for sake of that I this load again own shoulder on may take, only this of by reason of 
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(5) The Wogro and the Snow. 

Kashniro watana i sodagar kinwattao i méristan daistai ki 
Of Kashmir in country one merchant powerfal (rich) of one slave was (such) that 
Adtogho post rokhnio barabar shah oshoi. T anus yomuno wokt méaristan tan chillai 
of him skin charcoal of like black was. One day winter of time slave own clothes 
nikistai (ndistai 7) khor tsakro him gani bo = mughakato sum tan hadama 

took off and a little snow having taken much labour with of him own 
Loghiko pra. Haminia horo lottro hdi, khor hai koram 
to rab began (gave). In the mean time of him master came, and this work curious having seen 
reistai “haiera kya kosan?” Maristan la  prai “ tan hadam yuso 
said “here what doest thon?” Slave word gave “own body ice rubbing 
haio =bachan «= kis aio’ =~ watano = roidno barabar ishpéro — bam,” Horo lottro 

this of for sake of that this of country of men of equal white I may become,” Him of master 
hossi = reistai* He akmak! abas tan— sora mughakat ma koré.  Albatta (wanga)) 

having laughed said “Oh fool! in vain self—with labour (do) not make, Certainly (perchance) 

ta hadam himo biréir magar ta hadam haio bachan ishpero no bor.” 

thy body snow willmelt but thy body this of by reasonof white not will become,” 


(6) A Haughty Spirit and ite Destruction. 
I anusi i leghu nidmatan jiba oghoi; hatitan muji bo baghuzan azhéli ishtuk hora 
One day on one ox crops was eating; them among many frogs young pla 
éshoni, Nagdhan hatitino mujar —t-wali leshio pongo mul ta ghari 
were. By chance of them among from one ox of foot underneath having been trampled 
obristai, Khor bashusin haia koram poshi tan duro. ta ushturistani khor fan nanota 
died, Other frogs this work having seen own house to fled and own mother to 
hav wakiya li prani, oché rastani “ He nan! hamini lott haiwan iepa kya wokt no 
this occurrence word gave, and they said “Oh mother! so big animal we any time not 
poshi asasi,” Hai lia kara ditti lott baghus tan shikam bo ghupritai, reistai “ Hasa 
eeving are.” This word ear in having given big frog own belly much blew out, said “ That 
hamani lott oshoia?™ Athélian lt prant “Di. Hamo sar bo lott ogho:.” 
(animal) sO big was?” The young ones word gave ** Yes. That than much big was,” 
Achhir hasa tan ghtLamota ju di hartm = farakh ari, bashér arir, “ Hie hamim 
ferwards she own belly two even as much extended made, enquiry made, “It thos 
ott oshoia 2?” Le prant =“ He =onan!° Hasa hamo — sar hazir = bar lott ase.” 
big was?” Word they gave “Ob mother! It thet — than «thousand times big is.” 
Magar, lott bayhuz takabaro sora tan shikam hamo sar di besh fartkh kora dghoi khor 
However, big frog pride with own belly that than also more extended make did: and 
Gkhir hwro . port plat biti obristai, 
at last of it. skin (split in) balf baving-become she died. 


: 


(7) The Simple Thief. 

1 sh durar 1 . rupio khalta choghi hoi. Rupio khasam diho  kasiota 
Ove man of house from one rapeesof bag stolen became, Rupees of owner town of judge to 

khabar arrr. Aas khashap duro roiam mashkitai magyar bo tekik  korito 
news made. The judge immediately house of men called up but much enquiry making of 
sora chogh néiko no obeetai. Akhir hamitanota reistai “waseno ta ‘ea durustianota igon 
with thief to pick out not was able. At last them to he said “night at you allto each 
igan wetuk phot gaz —drung = dom, thor hartgh bi ~—sKE._chogho wetuk hor 
each astick half yard(cubit) long 1 will give, and thus it shall be that thief of stick other 
roiano wetukam sar {€ chamito drung bat.” Hamish ta ditti kasi har 
men of sticks than one inchof long shall become.” Thus word having given judge every 
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réi ta & wetuk prai khor hamiténo rutheat —arir.. Chui bardbar choir burtuitai 

man toone stick gave and them leave to depart made, Night exactly (midnight) thief feared 

khor tan herdia  khial @ir “ Agar tan wetuko & chamato pari chinim 

and own heart in thought made “If own stick one inch of length of (7) T shall break off 
wokt 








chucho shor wetukano barabar boi.” Hamish khial kori tam wetuhar ~ 
morning time other sticks of equal it will become.” — Thns idea having made own stick from 
i chamat kori puri —chinistai, Pinga chui hor roi@no mum biti 


one inch having made length of (7) he split. In the morning other men with one having hecome 
bajheai, Kasi wetukan —poshi haio hikmato sora cho th dositai, 
he went, Judge sticks having seen this trick with thief caught, 
' (8) Justice on the Principles of Human Nature. 
Ju kimirizn ‘i pho-guna giti athélio bachan bot honi ; 
Two women one with another haying come achild for sake of quarrelling — became ; 
Ehalan = gawa no dsistani. Hamitan kazio guna bayhani, khor i-wali teztez lie 
other (?) witness not were. They judge of near went, and one strong (persistently) word 
prai “hai asheti ma enir,” khorhasa i reéshui =“ hai azhéli ma osir, qhurma! 
gave“ this child of me is,” and that (other) one was saying “ this child of me is, your worship ! 
ma” haka ss insaf kore.” Kazi la ilaj biti Longar-ipikea 
of me inthe right jastice do.” The judge without remedy haying become — sword-smiter 
mightital khor hamota fa prai“hai azhélio ju bash kore khor i bash ¢ = kimiriota dit wché 
called for and him to word gave “ this child of two parts make and one part one woman to give and 
t bash f kimiriota zt,” Kongor-lyak basio la bar kori tan kongar 
one part (other) one-woman to give.” The swond-smiter judge of wonl car having made own sword 
néistai khor azhélio ju bash koriko bachan  taiar hoi. Haiv tamisho muji i 
drew oat and child of two parts to make for sake of realy became, This show in one 
kimiré phik biti rupitai khorhech kya la no prai, magar husa i Limiri dal la 
woman silent being rose up and any word not spoke, but that (other) one woman lon word 
sora kelitai khor reistai “ He sahib! ma azhéli ma mire, agar harsh ineaf shir awa tun 
with cried out and said “Oh Sir! my chiki not kill, if thus justice is I own 
diwa shoklishistam; Khulio bachan aso kimirota ma azhali zt.” Kasi hus 
claim have foregone ; God of for sake of that woman to of me the child give.” The judge this 
‘a kar kori tan herdia yakin arty ki hai kimiri azhelio shangir-nan = aii, 
word ear having made own heart in certain made that this woman child of womb (2)-mother is, 
Kasi azhili hatoyho ta prai khor hava it skimirio jaza prai, khor tan roiinota 
Jadge child her togave and that other womanto punishment gave, and own men to 
bandéistai ki “hai changak kimirio haio watanae dalaor,"” 
ordered that “that lying woman this country from expel.” 
(9) The Flatterer’s Tale. 
Io % kago kano phurt = nishi assika poshitai, khor tan apaka = tsakro bila. 
A fox one crow tree of branch on sitting being saw, and own mouth in a little cheese, 
Tan herdia gumin rir ki “awa hai sozhilo Iuenik tan hosti kechim ganim?” 
Own heart in thought he nmde that “I this delicious morsel own band in how shall i take?" 
Achhér lo dul hawas sora reistai “ He kag! ma janJ Hanun ta poshiko sum by 
Then the fox loud voice with: ssid “Oh crow! my soul! To-day thee seeing with very 
khushin’ asim, Ta mirza surat och pochim shah ma herdi behosh arini, Ma 
rejoiced “4 form 


barabar bani,” Hai kag hai ishkalio taan kar arr, tan bashéike hunar poshdiken 
equal may become.” That crow that flattery of words ear made, own singing of skill showing 
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tachan fan apak fhuritai, Tan apak huriko sum kilalo Iwenik pasta prot. Lo 
for sake of own mouth opened. Own mouth opening with cheese of morsel down gave, Fox 

khashap  horo gant ughturitar oché li prai“ Me ma jon! t@ owas hanun digh shér, 
iminediately it having taken fled and word gave Ob my soul! thy voice to-day bad is, 
Ma tsak dudaira bike pat tu phik bjs, Hava muja ma nasthat kar korg 
My somewhat iar being witil thom silent become, This meanwhile in of me advice ear make 
‘ishkali koryako. tin kar ma kor.” 
‘flattery maker of word ear not make,’” 


(10) Silence is Golden, 


T cap-nagako: i gordokh oshoi och koro gurzen «= muji —rochiko 
One clothes-washing (man) of one ass wes and = =it =o garden «= in sto graze of 
farhan lakhordodghot, Gurseto = rotan gordokho ditti horo Aaterar 


for purpose of he used to Ict loose, Gardenof people the ass having beaten it from there 
Jateistani, I anus eap-nagak purdumeri hasa gordokhe anjirodehoi oché reistai “ Chuio  wokta 
trove out, One day clothes-washer tigerskin that asson puton and said “ Night of at time 
gurzeno omaji rochiko bachen = bagho, magar hatera kya ghou-ghauw ma re, Hamish 
garden in to graze of for purpose of go, but there any noise donot make, Thus 
har = chui gordokh purdumeri anji gurzeno ta bogha dshow, Kya wokt Li roign 
every night the ass tiger skin having put on garden to going used to be, What time that the men 
chui wokt hor poshitant guman arini ki albatt haia purdum aeir. 7 chui gurseno 
night time him saw thought they made that verily this atiger is, One night garden of 
khasam = tan” = toqho §=poshitai_ khor burtui kana misai, Ham@nia € = khor 
owner himself him saw ond having feared treeon sat, The meantime in one other 
gordokh, ki shui dsistai, luttai, Khor hatogho awds rap-nagako gordokha kara prow 
ass, which near was, brayed, and him of sound clothes-washing of ass of ear on gave 
khor has di° luitai khor chik gordokhano ghuné — {uiko prat, = Gurreno khasam hei 
and that one also brayed and all asses) =o like =«to bray of be began, Ganten of owner this 
gordokhano turk kara = prarskhor hogh arir ti hase kya 
asses of the braying earon gave and understanding made that that (ass) what sort 
rokh bireti, Kander = =khwamitai khor gordokh bho prai khor horo  gurzenar 
thing (goods) is become, Tree from he descended snd ass much he beat and him garden from 
dotedted. Ham-qghar Aato = bachan hosh-borakan Bhial 
he drove. This from (thenceforth) this of by reason of understanding-makers (the wise) idea 
argtant kt “gordokhadno fbachon phik biko jam." 
have made that “asses of for sake of silent to be (is) good.” 


THE 400 LYRICS: PURRA-NANNORRU. 
BY THE REV. G. U. POPE, M. A. D. D,, BALLIOL COLLEGE AND INDIAN INSTITUTE, OXFORD. 
The Céran Eing, Eijji-Valavan, who fell at Kule-muttam. 

Tare king is celebrated in eighteen songs, by ten different minstrels. One lyric (173) is 
ascribed to the king himself. Eijji was the family name ofa renowned dynasty of Géra 
kings, eight of whom are mentioned in this collection, Its derivation is doubtful, but it may 
mean a digger, and ia in fact a synonym of Paljava.! He is said to have conquered the Céra 
kingdom and taken Karéit, its then capital ; and fell in battle at the village of Euja-muttam 
(* Pavilion by the Tank’).* This portion of the anthology is of peculiar interest to Tamil 


echolars. 
* The Tamilrcot pal — Ail, 9 Called aleo Kurd-palfi, See 373, 
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Se 


The first song, relating to Kil]i-Valavan hore (34) is by Alatttr-Kirar (‘Lord of the 
Manor of Banyan-tree Town’), and is every way very noteworthy. 
Ingratitude, the only unpardonable gin. 
‘Whatever sins men do in hurting kine, — 
All heinous crimes,* and wrongs to Brihmans wrought, — 
Where fault is pondered and confess’t, a place 
May yet be found to wash away the stain. 
But they, who benefit conferred have slain 
Can ne'er escape,’ — so virtne's self hath sung. 
© spouse of her with jewels rare adorned ! - 
Each morn and eve at twilight hour, ia song, — 
With grain and flesh and milk and honey fed,— 
Tand my clan say, ‘long live our king great Valavan ! 
In spacious court beneath the Itti's4 shade, 
The neodfal words of kindly courtesy, 
He speaks with heart that knows no hidden guile, 
And gives the minstrels feast of pare white rice, 
Then lasting store of various wealth bestows ! 
If thos Ising not aye thy glorious might, 
The lord of many rays shall know no rise, 
Great king ! 'm poor ; but if the good 
In this world done by men of worth endures,’ 
Ob, may'st thou joyous live more years 
Than are the rain drops, shed by sweet-voiced* clouds 
That come wind-wafted from Himilaya’s height.’ 

Here the first six lines are an avowed quotation from, and amplification of, Tiruvalluvar’s 
fine couplet,’ 

* Who every good have killed, may ruin flee ; 
Who benefit has slain, shall ne'er scape free, 
II. 

Thia king, who (we may infer) posseased considerable ability, was both brave and gener- 
bus; but somewhat headstrong. Hence a great deal of good advice is, in a very tactinl 
way, offered to him by the minstrels ; and he seems to have been all the better for it. Thr 
following lines are worth noting. They are by the same sweet singer. 

Good Counsel for the young King (35), 
The Tami] Landa, 

The pleasant Tamil lands possess 

For boundary the ocean wide, 

The heaven, where tempests loud sway not, 

Upon their brow rests as a crown. 

Fertile the soil they till, and wide. 
* In the original: ‘cutting the udder of kine, and procaring abortion. Comp. Tiru-vilai-ddal, 26; Taylor's 
Oriental Hist, MSS. p, 75. 

* The Itti or Iratti — a species of fg-tree. 

* The ides thet any deeds, good or bad, once done, hare thenceforth a rval existence, and are among the abiding, 
active, ever operative, enargies of the universe, is of primary importance, (See my Nel. pp, G49; and Kurral, 
wis reno iy ul cho fe poesia San ue ies ee shdss lat Seaman a monseaa, 

* Book I., ‘on Virtue," Ch. XI 110. . 

* This establishes the priority of the KE. to the P. N, N. — Comp, ala Hilsjiyie, 111 ( sod note thera), 344, 355, 
387 ( and esp, lex to Nil, ander rout sol), 
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Three kings with mighty hosts this land 

Divide ; but of the three, whose drums 

Sound for the battle’s angry strife, 

Thou art the chief, O mighty one! 

Though the resplendent sun in diverse quarters rise ; 
And though the silvery planct to the south decline ; 
Thy land shal! flourish, where through channels deep, 
Kavéri flows with bright refreshing stream, 

Along whose banks the sweet cane’s white flowers wave 
Like pennon’d spears uprising from the plain. 

Let me speak out to this rich country’s king ! 

Be easy of access at fitting time, as though 

The lord of justice sat to hear, and right decree. 

Such kings have rain on their dominions at their will ! — 
The clouds thick gather round the sun, and rest 

In vault of heaven : — So let thy canopy 

Of state challenge the sky, and spread around 

Not gloom, but peacefal shade ! Let all thy victories 
Be the toiling ploaughman's gain! 

Kings get the blame, whether rains fail, or copious flow, 
And lack the praise : such is the usage of the world. 

It thou hast marked and known this well, 

Reject the wily counsels of malicious men. 

Lighten the load of those who till the soil. 

The dwellers in the land protect. If thou do this 

Thy stabborn foes shall lowly bend beneath thy feet. 


II. 


At one time this king besieged Karar, the (éran’s capital. The bard of Alattar (‘ Fig- 
tree Town’) thus intercedes for the sorely straitened people. 


Tactful Intercession for Weak Adversarios (38). 


Whether thou wilt destroy or wilt release, 

*Tis thine to ponder which befits thy name | — 

The axe, bright-edged, long-handled, sharp by file 

Of smith black-handed, smites the fragrant boughs 

Of guardian trees in every park around ; 

They crashing fall and scatter the white sands 

Ot An-poruntham’s river cool, where sport 

The damsels with their golden bracelets gay ; 

Thro’ town, and All the guarded hal! are echoes heard, 

And yet their king in pleasure slumbers on ! 

With bow-armed host, thy war-dram sounding load, 

"Twill shame thee to have fought such feeble foes ! 
The intercession was unsuccessful ; the fair city fell. 

Iv. 


The i ¥ of ° ; 
Pee ee geese. seven of whose are songs in this 


® A small district near the ancient Korkai, 
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Earir (37). ui . 
Thou scion of the Gira Lord who saved 
The dove from woe, — Chief of the wrathfal hosts, 
As when a fiery dragon, angry, fierce, — 
Bearing five heads, with gleaming poisonous tooth, 
Has enter'd cavern vast of mountain, where 
The golden creepers twine ; — fire from the sky 
That writhes forth issues, and hot thunderbolt ;— 
Thou saw'st the lordly city old, whose king 
Was circled round by girded elephants. 
There in dark deep moat the alligators congregate, 
In the wide waters of the guarded lake 
Are crocodiles that fierce in fight 
Dart forth to catch the shadows cast 
By gleam of watchman's torch at midnight hour. 
Its walls like barnish'd copper shone. 
This seemed not fair to thee : Thou didst destroy, 
For thou in wasting war art mighty, glorious king ! 
Vv. ‘ 
Here is a bit of adroit but somewhat gross flattery by Malam Kirar of Avair : — 
The Cora-land preferred to Swarga (38). 
O mighty king, lord of the wide array 
Whose wavy banners multiform, 
Hy youthful hill-like elephants borne on, 
Seem as the very heaven they ewept ! 
Fire devastates the place on which thou frown’st ! 
Where thy favouring glance alights gold gleama ! 
Wer't thou to wish for moon-beams from the sun, 
Or sunny radiance from the pallid moon, 
Power hast thou to perform thy will ! 
Wherefore, since we were born and brought up neath thy shade, 
What must the goal of our fond aspirations be ? 
Thus, even in the regions of thy foes, 
Do suppliants think upon thy land, — 
Since it is thine, — and say, 
They who dwell within the blest domains, great Indra's paradise, 
In whose soft glades grows golden fruit, their bliss, 
Enjoy the frait of good deeds, and cease [rom works 
Of charity, — they from their labours rest ; 
Nor there are found the rich who give, or poor who ask. 
That were no home for as! Bat all ite joys 
Are found here in the (épa-land.! 
VI. 
This is ® panegyric by Nappagaliyar of Marrékkam :— 
Vajavan'’s Praise (39). 
Descendant of him who to save a dove from grief did’st enter the weighing scale, 
whose beam was tipped with the carved white task of-elephant with ponderous 
foot ! Giving in grace was born with thee : and is not thy peculiar praise. 
© Vajovan is Indra; and bis land is Parwlise, which, however, it exoella; simos ite king still bestows charitable 
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And, when one ponders bow thy sires of old destroyed the mighty * fort suspended in 
the sky’ "! which foes dreaded to approach, — to slay thy foes is not thy peculiar 
praise ! 
And since the council of Urraiyiir, impregnable city of the valiant Cérar, is the abode 
of Equity ;— Justice is not thy peculiar praise ! 
O Valavan, swift horseman, whose stout arms are like fortress-bars, whose wreath fills 
every eye, how then shall I sing thy praises ? 
How shall I tell of thy glorious prowess that withered the fadeless Vaiiji, destroying 
the Véran king with chariot huge of cunaing work, who planted his guarded bow- 
banner on the long gold tipped peaks of Imayam, whose bounds none measure 72 
At Chezarla iu the Karnill district there isatemple dedicated to Kapélésvaran (the ‘Dove 
Lord,’ —an epithet of Qivan). The legend connected with this shrine is briefly as follows :— 
“King Sivi, who came from Kashmir, resolved to perform 100 (yiga) sacrifices by which 
he hoped to gain the realm of Brahmé, The three, Vivan, Vishnu and Brahmi, resolved 
to interrupt the sacrifice and prevent this; and accordingly Vishnu assumed the form of a dove 
which Civan as a hanter pursued with his bows and arrows until it took refage with Sivi, who 
took it to his bosom, and refused to give it upto the hungry sportaman, At length it was 
agreed that he should be permitted to ransom the dove by giving an equal weight of his own 
flesh, The bird was placed in one scale, and Sivi threw portions of bis own body into the other ; 
but the disguised gods prevented the scale from turning, till the king, strong in his heroic self- 
sacrificing love, cut his own body in halves and threw one into the scale, The gods, overcome 
by this self-devotion, now assumed their proper shapes, and Civan offered the king a new and 
more beautiful body, and to make him anemperor, He declined all earthly gifta, asking only 
the bliss of Kailisa for himself and bis people.” Such was the ancestor assigned by the poet to 
his patron (39, 43, 46)!" 








x vit, 
The next (40) by MQlam Kirar of Avar refers to the destruction of Karar, and is 
a delicate lyric warning the youthful conqueror against arrogance, 

Thou art the mighty one, who sparing not the guarded fort broke thro’ and slew its 
king and made the yellow gold erewhile his crown anklets to grace, hero! thy 
conquering foot, 

Thy land maintains seven lordly elephants in tiny spot where a little one might lie! 

That we may ever see, as now, the necks of thy despisers bend, and those who land 
thee raise their heads, be thou, great king! pleasant of speech, and easy of access."® 

vVitr, 
The following is by IdaikAdanar (— ‘he of the herdsman's forest land ’) :— 
The Warrior-king (42). 

Tnsatiate giver ! Lord of murderous war ! 

Thine elephant looms like a lofty hill ; 

Thy warring hosts roar like the billowy sea ; 

Thy pointed spear gleams like the lightning’s sheen ; 

Thus art thou cause of trembling to earth’s kings. 

No blame to thee, ‘tis thine ancestral way ! 


PMR <r IV. p, 223. This attribution to Valavan’s ancestor of this feat seems to lunply the descent of the king 

" This refers to the legend of King Sivi. See a paper in Madras Government Records (Archeology), dated 
April $0th, 1899, hy A. Rea, Esq, 

© The outlines of this stery are found in s Buddhist Jitaka. See Fausboll, Vol. III. pp. 22-227, — It is given 
in the Mah4bhérata, Vena-perven, 13275, ote. And hore it is mentioned as connected with an ancestor of a (ira 
king. To extract history from such sources is impossible, 

* {t is amazingly fortile. Seo Kerra], 525, 548, 565, 
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As tiger guards its whelps thon coardest os, 

Safe neath thy sceptre just, thou Lord of festive land, 
Whose homesteads flourish mid the genial soil. 

The reapers from the border-sluices draw rare fish ; 
The plonghmen turtles in the farrows find ; 

The cutters of the cane rich honey bring ; 

The maidens at the fountains lilies cull ; 

To feast their kinsfolk from less favour'd fields. 


Like many rivers rushing from the hill 

From far converging towards the mighty deer, 

The tunefol bards all turn their eyes to thee. 

Thou smit’st with axe whose blows no healing know, 

Thine eyes regard the lands of hostile kings 

With wrath, as though death's self were raging there ! 
Ix. 


This is by Kévar Kirar, a sweet singer and friend of many kings, No less than 15 o! his 
compositions are in this collection, Of these, No. 47, ‘ The Intercession,’ addressed to another 
chief, is most noteworthy. 














* The Terrors of Invasion ’ (41). 

“en death must bide his time. You choose your own, 
O king, and slay whene’er and wheresoe’er 
It pleases you : so fall the mighty lords of spearman-hosts ! 
At all eight points the fiery meteors fall away ; 
From lofty trees the leafless branches droop ; 
On every side fierce meteor-suns blaze forth ; 
Voices of evil-omened birds are heard ; 
Teeth fall to earth ; oil drips apon men’s heads ; 
The wild boar rashes forth ; garments fa!! to earth ; , 
Bright weapons with their stands are overturn’d ; 
Things rarely seen in dreams, never in waking hours, 
O valiant warrior, wait apon thy warlike path ! 
When ramonr of thy dreaded coming spreads, 
Dwellers in town ungnarded, panic struck, 
Kiss their children’s flowerlike eyes, and haste 
To hide their boding sorrows from their wives ; 
And all the people frighted flee. 
O Valavan, thon hero in the strife, 
Thy march is like the fire before the mighty wind ! 
So fares the land that hath provoked thy wrath. 


Nine portents alarm the people whose lands are invaded. These are the evil omens stil! 
dreaded in India. 
x. 
A chieftain called Malayamin (probably the same that goes by the name of Kari — see 
121, ete.) fell under Ki}li-VaJavan’s displeasure, and in some way the little sons of the vassal 
fell into his hands. These he ordered to be killed by having their heads crushed by an 
elephant to whose tread they were to be exposed, — a cruel, but not uncommon, panishment in 
S. India in those days.!* The poet Kévar-Kirir saved them by his intercession (46), nor was 
this his only successful advoeacy. (See 45, 47.) 


¥* Tho victim was buried in the earth, the head only protrading and an elephant driven over the «pot. 
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“ oe ee eee 
—-—— 


(48) 


Thon art of the royal line of him who saved the dove from affliction and many others. 
These are children of the race that protects the learned from want, who share their 
food with the hungry, and under whose fostering care men lead happy lives. 

See these little innocents, how first they stood fearing the sight of thine elephants ; 
then, forgetting that, were daunted by the aspect of thy hall; and now stand 
trembling with troubles ever new ! 

Hear me, and then follow the promptings of thine own desire ! 


They were released. 











(To be continued.) 


THE THIRTY-SEVEN NATS (SPIRITS) OF THE BURMESE, 
BY R, C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 193.) 
Group ITI. 
Ansrawthazaw Cycle. 
(Nats Nos. 16, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 36.) 


Group ITI. consists of © Nata, whose story purports to centre rouml the great conqueror, 
King Anawrathazaw of Pagan. Hence my name for the Cycle, The outline of this group of 
legends is as follows :— King Kysungbyd Min of Pagan had threo sons, Two by one Queen, 
nemed Kyizo and Sdkadé, who deposed their father, and a third younger one, Anawrathizaw, who 
became the great conqueror, by another Queen. Kyiz6 succeeded first and was aecidentally killed 
and aiterwards Sikadé was slain and dethroned by Anawrathizaw, Anawrathizaw had in hix service 
two brothers, named the elder and the younger Shwébyin, natives of India, whom he vent to fetch u 
holy tooth-relic from China, bat slew on their return for resisting his orders, They had a guariian, 
who was a Brahman and Minister to the King, with the title of Mandal@é Bodaw. He and his sister 
were slain at the same time as the brothers. 


There are two other connected legonds relating to this pericd, Firstly, King Yinzaw, or 
Yézaw, of Pagan had a son, Maung Shin, +ho was killed while swinging. Secondly Manaha, King 
of Thatén, was conquered by Anawrathazaw, and he and his family were all turned into paguda slaves 
at Pagan, where one of them died of leprosy, 


Of the above-mentioned personages, the wife of King Kyaungbyd Min and her sons, Kyixd and 
Sikadé, ond also Maung Shin all became Nats. So did the Brahman Minister, his sister and his 
two wards, The leper Prince of Thatén also became a Nat. 


The Nats rising out of this group of legends are:— No. 28. Tibydsaung Nat, who is 
King Sékkada. No. 40. Yorbasbin Mingaung Nat, called also Bayinmashin Minganny Nat, is 
King Kyizé. No. 29. Tibytisaung Midaw Nat, is their mother. No. 27. Mintha Maung Shin 
Nat is their brother. Nox. 25 and 26 are the two Indian brothers known as the Shwébyin 
Naungdaw Nat (the ekler) and Shwébyin Nyidaw Nat (the younger). No, 24. Mindalé Bédaw 
Nat is their Brahman guardian, who is also known as Kyetyok. No. $6. Shingwa Nat is his sister, 
No. 16, Nyaung-grin Nat is the leper relative of King Manuh’ of Thatén, 


Respecting the Shwébyin Nats, Taw Sein Ko hes some valuable remarks; thus, “The 
apotheosis of the next Nats in the pantheon, ciz.. the brothers Shwép’yinnyinaung, follows on simi- 
lar lines [to that of Mahigiri and his sister]. About the beginning of the XIth century A. D., 
Anawrathizaw, King of Pagan, had in his service a Kala [Indian] adventurer from the Talaing king- 
dom of Thatjn, ‘This man married a éaliimi or ogress of Pépi, and two sons were born to him, who 
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were respectively named Shwép'yingyt and Shwép'yinng®. When these two brothers were grown up 
they took service under the king ; and when the latter led an expedition to China to secure the holy tooth 
of Gotama Buddha, which was enshrined there, they accompanied him. The Chinese Emperora ppears 
to have treated the Burmese king with some contempt, and to have refnsed to hold anyco munnica- 
tion with him. Thereapon the two brothers, who led a charmed life and could make themselves invi- 
sible, entered the king’s palace at night, drew three lines with lime on his body and retired after writing 
on the walls enjoining him to meet the Burmese king. In consequence of this mysterious writing. the 
two rulers met in a friendly way and entered into a compact of amity and friendship. In the meantime, 
however, the holy tooth had disappeared miraculously, aud Anawrathizaw returned home, suffering frou 
the pangs of disappointment. On the return journey Shwép’yingyf and Shwép'yinng? incurred the 
royal displeasure and were executed at Wayinddk, « few miles to the north of Mandalay. At the same 
place the king had built a pagoda called Sudaungbyé, and after its consecration resunied his journey by 
boat. On the way down the river Irrawaddy the royal bost appeared to be held by the rndder and it« 
progress was stopped, The king consulted his ministers about the mystery, and they informed him 
that the two brothers, Shwép’yingy! and Shwép'yinng?, who were executed by royal command, had 
become Nats, and that they resented that their valuable services should have been requited by death, 
It was ouly when king Anawrathizaw had directed a Nat temple to be built near his pagoda at 
Wayindék, and ordered the people in the neighbourhood to make regular offerings to the Nats, that 
he was able to resume his journey and arrive at his capital in safety,” 

These legends have confused and incorrect reference to definite historical facts, 
which are unfortunately not so connected as the legends themselves, King Ngyaungizaw Yaban of 
Pagiin (924-957) was a usurper and not of the regular line, but during s long reign of 33 years he 
introdneed serpent (naga) worship under Ari (Indian) priests all over Burma, He was at length 
deposed by King Kyaungbyd of the regular line (957-979), who in turn was deposed by King Kyizd, 
a son of Ngyaungizaw Yahin (979-985), Kyizé reintroduced the serpent worship and was 
succeeded by his brother’ Sékkeda (985-1010). Sékkadi, the serpent-worshipper, was deposed and 
slain by Anawrathizaw, son of King Kyaungbyi, and so of the regular line (1010-1052). Anawra- 
thizaw was the great hero and conqueror and renowned restorer of the Buddhist faith to Burma. 

Manuha, King of Thatén, was conquered by Anawrathizaw sbout 1030, and his whole family 
were turned into pagoda slaves at Pagan, and the untimely fate of one of these unfortunates, who died 
of leprosy, has led to his worship asa Nat, 

Amongst many other adventures all round his kingdom, Anawrathizaw marched to Yunnan in 
search of the holy tooth-relie preserved in China, marrying a Shan princess of Maw during the expedi- 
tion, a fact which has given rise to a popular Burmese play; but he did not get his tooth-relic, and no 
doubt the legend of the Brahman Minister, the Mandalé Bédaw, and his family is connected with this 
journey. ; 

It is nevertheless quite as likely that the story of the Mandalé Bédaw preserves the equally 
well known and splendidly tragi¢al tale of King Narathd or Kalikya Min of Pagin (1160-1164), 
This blood-thirsty monarch began by killing his father, the venerable and revered Alaungsithd, and 
during his short reign of four years he, amongst other crimes, killed his father's widow with his own 
hand, She was the daughter of the King of Pallikaré(? Pila of Bengal) in India, and in revenge for 
her death that monarch sent eight soldiers, disguised as Brahmans, to the Burmese Court, who slew 
Narathi and then committed suicide, Hence Narathi's title of Kalikya Min, i. ¢., the King killed 
by foreigners, 

Another story seems to be mixed up with this legend. King Yinzaw of Pagan had a 
son, MinthA Maung Shin, who was killed accidentally in s swing. . This Min Yinzaw, whose name can 
also be read Yézaw, is, I take it, the same personage as Ngyaungizaw Yahan,,the serpent-worshipper, 
and thus Prince Maung Shin, the Nat, would be the brother of the royal Nats, Kyizd and Sékkadé, 


To clear the relationship of this Group to each other two Genealogies are necessary, 
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Group I, 
Genealogy I. 
Thenzwin, 26th King of Pagin, 731-737. 
(See Group ITT., Gen, IIL.) 





Ngysungizaw Yohin, = No. 29. Tibyusaung Kunzaw K yaungbya, A Brahman 








3ith K., usurper, Medaw Nat. Ssth K. of Pagin, I 
924-957. 957-979, 
Anawrathizaw, Mandale Bodaw 
dist K,, —— Nat, his minister. | 
1010-1052. | 
| 
(See Group IIL., 
Gens, II. and IV.) : 
ote | " 
Kyizo, 39th K., Sokkada, 40th K., No, 27, Mintha 
979-985, No. 30. 985-1010, No, 28, Maung Shin Nat, 


Yomashin Mingaung Tibyusaung Nat. 


Nat. angi at | | 
Eden King Ser hal aed | els 

Manuha of Thatén, His ward No, 25, His ward, No. 26, | 

| 





06, c, 1030, No. 16, Shwebyin Naungdaw Shwebyin Nyidaw 
Nyaunggyin Nat. Nat. Nat. 


| 
No. 36. Shingwa Nat. 


Group II. 
Genealogy II, 
King Pallikara in India, King Anawrathazaw of Pagin, 1010-1052, 
No, 24, Mandale No. 36, Shingwa — K. Alaungsithn of Pagin, 1085-1160, 
Bodaw Nat. Nat killed by 
| K. Naratha, __K.. Naraiha of Pagin (Kalakys Min), 1160-1164, 
No, 25, Shwebyin No, 26, | Shwebyin 
Naungdaw Nat. Nyidaw Nat. 


I may now proceed to describe the illustrations of Growp II,, or Anawrathizaw Cycle, premising 
that the description will be according to the people's legends and not according to the real history of 
ihe time, 

Illustrations of Group ITI, 


Answrathizaw Cycle. 
Ho. 28, Tibytsaung Nat. 
No, 20. Tibyfiaaung Midaw Nat, 
Wo. 30. Yémashin Mingsung Mat, called also Bayinmashin Mingaung Mat, 


Ryanngbyi Min had, among others, three sons: two by one queen, named K yizé and SGkadié. and 
the great king Anawrathizaw by another queen, Anawrathizaw was much younger than the other 
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LW. Kyiz0 and Sikadé dethroned their father in $48 B. E. (986 A. D.) and Kytzi became king. 
He was a mighty hunter, pitching his camp at Nyundun on the Chindwin. When 28 years of aye he 
was accidentally killed at Pagyi near Mt. Popa by an arrow from a huntsman and became the Yoma- 
shin Mingaung Nat, And soin 354 B. E. (992 A. D.) Sikadé became king and married his step- 
mother, who was the mother of Anawrathizaw. As soon as be was old enough, Anawrathizaw rebel- 
led against Sikadé, who was killed by a lance. 

Whea Kyaungbya Min was dethroned, his family were sent to a monastery, and the king himself 
was forced to turn monk, On his death Sikad@ became the Tibyiissung Nat, Y 

The mother of the above Nats became the Tibytisaung Médaw Nat, Her votaries are women 
who carry a rosary and wear a golden head-dress, . 

In this case TibyGsaung Nat is represented in ordinary Court dress of the unceremonious sort, 
seated. Tibyisaung Médaw Nat as s girl kneeling in full Court dress, The outward turned elbow is 
an accomplishment of which Burmese young ladies are very proud. Bayinmashin Mingaung Nat is 
seated in full Court dress of a high class, 


No, 27, Mintha Maung Shin Nat. 

Maung Shin was the son of Min Yinzaw of Pagin and settled in Kyank-thinbaok and 
Pabetmyé. He died from an accidental fall from » swing while at play. 

This Nat is represented in Court dress, seated and playing the Burmese harp, 

No. 24. Mandale Bodaw Nat, called also Kyst Yok Nat. 
No, 25. Shwebyin Naungdaw Nat (Tho elder Shwebyin Nat). 
No. 26, Shwebyin Nyidaw Nat (Tho younger Shwebyin Nat). 

The two Shwebyin were brothers and the sons of a native of India in the service of King Anaw- 
rathazaw by an ogress he met with on Mt, Popa, whither he had been sent to get certain flowers for 
the king. They also served under the king and were sent by him to China for the holy tooth-relic 
irom the royal palace there. They returned with the relic and the king erected a paguda for it, 
requiring a brick from each of his officers. The two Shwébyin failed to supply s brick each, and were 
killed by being castrated and became Nets, Mandalé BOdaw was the title of s Minister of Anawra- 
thazaw, who was a Brahman and the guardian of the two Shwébyin. He was killed together with 
them. He tried to get away on a marble elephant, which he could vivify by placing an enchanted 
white thread round it, but failed and was captured and killed. Al! three became Nata. 

In this case the Mandalée Bodaw Nat is represented standing in the full official Court dress of a 
Minister of the King. He bears a sword, and his right hand is in the conventional attitude of 
preaching. This appears to refer to his dual character as a warrior and a priest. 

The two Shwébyin brothers are in the Court dress of officials, seated and bearing swords in the 
right and left hands respectively, 

No. 36. Shingwi Nat. 
She was a sister of the Mandalé Dodaw and was killed at the same time, becoming a Nat. 
This Nat is represented a3 a young girl in Court dress standing. 
No. 16. Nysaung-gyin Nat 
(called also Nyaung-gyin O Nat). 
He was a member of Manuhi’s family and died of leprosy in the days of Anawrathizaw. 


This Nat is represented as a leper in high class Court dtess leaning on a staff. He has lost the 
ends of both fingers and toes, and his isce is marked with the usual signs of tubercular leprosy. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., LOS. 
(Continued from p. 228 ) 
THE EVIL EYE. 
Section II. — Powers. 


Iw spite of their general samencss the working of the Evil Eye differs both from the working 
of a possessing spirit and from the working of witelicraft. Unlike the possessed or demonine the 
victim of the Evil Eye, though the glance may sicken, kill or rain him, does not lose his personality 
under the oppression of the possessing spirit. The victim of an evil glance when pressed regarding 
his symptoms does not affirm that he is the person from whose glance he is suffering as the possessed 
or demoniac affirms when he speaks as the spirit that possesses him, The exercise of the Evil Eye 
differs from the practice of witcheraft since the power of injuring by a glance may be on unwitting 
power while the evil caused by witcheraft is planned and intended by the witch. In seventeenth cen- 
tury Scotland, a distinction was accepted between the Evil Eyeand witcheraft, Witcheraft was alone 
held to be criminal. The use of the Evil Eye might be unintentional, even unconscious. But witeh- 
crait was the malicious exercise of an evil power carefully acquired and used with knowlelge and 
criminal intent. This distinction does not seem to have been accepted in Ireland where the dread of 
eye-bite was keener than in Scotland. Towards the close of the sixteenth century (1580-1603) [rich 
eye-biting witches were executed for causing cattle-lisease.*! In 1601, in Ireland, Mary Lampton 
seems to have been charged with overlooking, as if overlooking was not less evil than witchcraft. Her 
defence was not the Scottish defence that the mischief done by overlooking was unwitting. Her 
defence was the doubtful contention that overlooking was less harmful than bewitching, since over- 
looking could do no harm unless the overlooker touched the victim.8 


The chief powers which have been attributed to the Evil Eye are :— 
I. — To sicken «ven to death cattle, children and men. 


IL, — To spoil food and drink, (a) by making them unfit for use, (6) by corrupting food 
and drink immediately before or during the process of use. 
ILL. — Certain special powers. 

I. — As regards the disease-dealing power of the Evil Eye the Greeks and Romans held 
that the human eye carried disease and death as well as love and delight to men, animals and trees. 
At the same time the power of causing death by a glance was considered unusual. Pliny (A. D. 50) 
noted as peculiar that the glance of Illyrians with double eye-balls might cause death, and Plutarch 
(A. D. 150) that the glance of certain Thebans and Cretans was believed to be fatal. Early Greek- 
Christian and Italian writers held that the infection passed fgom the eye by means of evil and poison- 
ous exhalations.** The Prophet Muhammad (A. D. 612) accepted the existing Arub view that the 
Evil Eye caused disease and death and this view prevails in all countries of Islam The same belief 
was general in seventeenth-century Scotland and Ireland? It is still common in many parts of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. The Germans ssy :— “ The Evil Eye of a witch dries a mother’s milk 
or makes a babe consumptive.'"** The belief of the Nicaraguans of Central America is in agreement 
with the universal experience of early tribes and peoples, the looks of some péople are fatal to men and 
the glances of certain eyes are fatal to children? Breeders of the unwholesome camel explain its 

aa 
PES se apy w 4 halen ———— Seco ores 6. Benepe Row poy eee whens M jen, marr By 173) held 

™ Elworthy, Rehan aie me uasdaainterMaahatines of tcclinak p. 10, 

* Story’s Cartle of St, Angelo, p. 188. ™ Elworthy, The Evil Rye, pp. 10, 11, 

™ Story’s Castle of St. Angelo, pp. 183-4 ; Elworthy, The Evil Eye, pp. 6 and 33, 

* Stanley Lane Poole, Arabian Society im the Middle Ages, (Reference mislaid.) 

* Martin in Brand's Populer Antiquities, Vol, III. p. 24; Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 11; Reginald Scott, Ths 
Discovery of Witcheraft, p. 50. That the skaith or Evil Eye caused sickness and death was stil] the general belief 
in Scotland in 1835. Compare Hone'’s Every Day Book, Vol. IL. p. 687. 

® Grimm, Tuwtonic Mytholegy, Vol. III. p, 1099. %* Descripticve Sociology, Vol, Il. p. 43. 
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endden canseless and often fatal sickness by a stroke of the Evil Eye. The Moors of North Africa 
think that their camels die from the glance of the local Negroes.40 Pliny (A. D. 50) says : — “The 
sorcerers of North Africa can by their look cause cattle to perish, trees to wither, and infants to 
die," Rearers of silk-worms in south France believe that the Evil Eye can kill silk-worms.+ 


II. — As regards the power of the Evil Bye to make food unfit for use, in West 
England, among other evils overlooking is believed to spoil beer and milk, and in Germany to rot 
apples,4 The dread of an evil glance settling on food and drink immediately before or at the time 
of use is widespread. In parts of Africa no one eats in public in case he may be watched by aman who 
envies him.#* To prevent any evil glance reaching their food African and American chiefs, when 
eating or drinking, are screened, their food is covered, and served by persons who look neither at the 
cater nor at the food. In the case of the chiefs of Dahomey and of the Congo to look at the king 
when he is eating is a capital offence. Strict Hindus dread keeping their drinking water or taking 
their food where any one can see them. All Moslims and Jews hold that food on which the Evil Eye 
has fallen carries no blessing. They agree with King Solomon (Proverbs, xxiii, 6-8) that such 
a morsel the eater will vomit.47 To avoid the risk of an envious glance the people of the Levant and 
the eighteenth centary Irish, when they dined, kept their \loors open and invited all passers to share 
their meal.4# 

III.— Among the special powers of the Evil Eye Latin and Italian writers note the 
breaking of plates, of blocks of marble and of gems, and the fouling of mirrors. In Kashmir. 
in 1837, his guides toll the traveller Vigné that certain spots of quartz in a trap rock were duc to the 
Evil Eye. An Indian Musalmin proverb rons :— “The Evil Eye shatters stones." The 
Italians dread an Evil Eye falling on » pregnant woman, the evil spirit will pass into the woman and 
she will either misearry or have a monster for son.%? The Germans dread an evil glance falling 
On a nursing mother as it will dry her milk.8 The Chinese dread the eye of a pregnant woman falling 
on a child : she will covet the child's soul for her unborn babe.*4 


(To be continued, ) 








A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, 
(Comtinual from p. 235, ) 
Alcarehofa. «. 2, Artichoke : 27, i. Alcatrarces. 4. v. Albatross : ann, 1593 : 6, ii, 
Alcatief. «, ». Aleatif: aun. 1726: 7, ii. Alecstrarsa. +. v. Albatross ; ann, 1564 : 6, ii, 
Alcatif. #. ¢.:7,i; 4. ¢. Cattanee: 224,i;0.2.: | Alcatrarses. #. v. Albatross : ann. 1564: 6, ii, 
aun. 1608-10: 7,2; 4.2. Alleja:ann, 1648:8, i. | Alcatrarzi. 4s. e. Albatross: ann. 1604: 6, ii, 


Alcatifadas. 4. e. Aleatif: ann. 1578: 7, i. twice. 
Alcatifas, 4. v. Aleatif : ann. 1540: 7, i; ann. | Alcatraz. ¢. ». Albatross: 6, i; #. v. Albatross : 
1560 : 7, i. ann. 1608-10 : 6, ii, 
a a ee eee 
* Denham and Clapperton’s Africs, Vol. 1. p, 173. ** In Elworthy, The Eril Bye, p. 11. 
#8 A Little Step Deughter, p. 127 * Black's Folk Medicine, p. 22. 


* Grimm, Tesionie Mythology, Vol. TIL p. 1099. According to another German authority (Op. cit, Vol, ITT: 
P. 1100) the glance of the Evil Eye kills snakes, scares wolves, batches ostrich eggs and breeds leprosy, 

© Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Beotlend, p, 14 

“ Borton's Visit to Dahomey, Vol. I. p. 245: Vol, Il. p. 4 ; Schweinfarth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. IL. p. #8; 
Cameron's derose Africa, p. 98 ; Elworthy, The Evil Eye, pp. 426, 427. 

*? The Egyptian Moelim has a saying :—‘*The food that is coveted or upon which the Evil Eye has fallen 
carries no blessing.” Lane's Modern Egyptians, p. 145. 

* Gentleman's Magatine Library, “Manners and Customs," p. 60, 

*? Story'’s Castle of St. Angelo, p, 185. ® Vigné, Travels in Kashmir (reference mislaid). 

© Naszaree pothar tut jae. Khin Boh&dur Fas! Lutfollab Faridi. * Story’s Castle of St. Angelo, p, 263. 

Grimm, Testonie Mythology, Vol. Il. p. 1100, % Gray's China, Vol. IL p. 31. 
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Alcatruz, «. v. Albatross: 6, ii, thrice. 
Alchah. a, ¢. Alleja: 8,i; ann. 1500: 8, i, 
twice : se. Bandanna: ann. 15%): 43, i. 
Al-chamar, s, v. Chowry : ann. 940 : 165, ii. 
Alchoran, #. 7. Moollah: ann. 1678 : 445, ii. 
Alchores, #. 2. Halalcore : ann, 1638 : 511, ii. 

Al-comari, 4. y.Comar: 183, i. 
Aleoran. s, v, Talisman: ann, 1630 and 1678: 


679.0; a. e. Pali: ann. 1689 : 505, ii; «. ¢. | 


Vedas : ann. 1689: 735, i. 

Alcoranas, a.e.: 755, i; 09.2 755, ii. 

Aleova. 4, v. Alcove : 7, ii, 

Alcove, 6.0.2 7,.ii, twice: #.2.2 750, ii, 

Al -dai’a, «, Aldea: 7,.ii, 

Aldea, #..0.: 7, th; a. ow: 755, fi pa. 2. Goo: 
aun, 1520; 290, i; 4..0.: ann. 1547; 7, 
ii; #9. Bandwree: ann. 1548: 43, ii; «4, w 


Parell : ann, 1554: 613,i; «. ». 8. John's: | 


ann. 1616: S91, i, twice; «2, Cooly : ann. 
1644 : 192, it; «. vy. Cusbah : ann. 1644 : 219, 
‘i; 8. e. Lasear: ann, 1644: 889, i; #2, 
Mazagong : aun. 1644: 432, i;4.0.: ann, 
1673: 7, ti;4.e. Calyan: ann, 1673: 114, 
i: ae, zann, (726: 7, ii 

Aldee. 2.9. Aldea: ann. 1780 : 7, ii. 

Aldée, «. ¢.: Aldea : ann, 1753: 755, ii; 8. ©. 
Aldea: ann. 178? : 7, ii. 

Al-aliwin. «.¢. Dewann: ann. 1348 : 240, ii. 

Aletante. a. 9. Elephanta: ann. 1580: 259, ii. 

Alezie. «. v. Aleatif: ann. 1648 :7, ii. 

Alelegi. #. ¢. Myrobalan: 465, i. 

Alep. 4.9. Shagreen: ann, 1663 ;: 619, ii. 

Aleppee. #.¢.: 7, i. 

Aleppo. as. v. Coffee : 179, i, twice ; #. vp. Com- 
pound a.: 186, i; 4. ¢. Compound a. : 186, ii; 
*. c. Manmiron : ann, 1573: 419, ii ; #. rv. 
Anile: ann, 1583; 22,1; 4. e. Overland : ann. 
1676: 834.1; ec. Pattamara.: ann. 1758: 
$21.1: 9. ¢. Overland : ann, 1786: 495, ii. 

Alexandria, #. 9. Carat: 123, fi; *. ¢. Pepper: 
ann. 70: 529, it; «. v. Giraffe : ann. 210 ; 289, 
i; «.¢. Dewann: ann. 1178: 240, i; «. ¢. 
Porcelain : ann, 1250 : 548, ii; 4. 2. Cootab, 
The : ann. 1330 : 195, i; 4.¢, Myrobalan : ann, 
143: 466, ii; se. Sugar: ann. 1343: 655, 
ii, twice ; «. v. Gallevat a. : ann. 1542 ; 276, ii; 
«. ¢» Darcbeenee : ann, 1568 : 788, i. 

Alexandrie. s.¢. Zambooruck : ann, 1248; 751, i. 

Alexandropolis, «.». Candahar: 119, i, 

Alexiedar. ae. Zend: ann. 1884: 869, ii ; av. 
Zend: ann, 1884 ; 870, ii. 


| Alfandegas. 





Alfahlviya. «. 2. Pahlavi: ann. 930: 836, i. 
sv. Gentoo: ann. E588: 280) ii. 
AlLfangiri, «.¢.Comphor: 116, ii. 

Alfinete, #. v. Alpeen : 756, i. 

Alfuras, «. o. Caffer : 108, i. 


| Algarve. «. 7. Muggrabee: 826, ii. 
| Alwatrosses. 4. 7. Albatross : ann. 1690: 6, i. 


Algeria. «. 2. Curry : 217, ii; «2. Deodar : 2:6, 
li; «. . Sepoy: 614, i; 4. & Zonave: 
ou), ti, 

Algerine-French, 4.9. Razzia: S74, ii, 

Algiers. sv, Ananas: ann. 1611: 18, i, 

Alyodam, «, ce. Opium : ann, 1644 ; 833, ii. 

Algodon, «.e. Cotton: TSS, i. 

Alguacil. s. 7. Cazee: 136, ii. 

Alguada, 4.9.2 755, ii ; 4.0, Negrais: 477. ii 

Alguazil, s.0. Vizier: 866, ii; 4. «, Caxee; 

ann, 1885; 776, ii, twiee, 

Alhamdn lillah. *. ¢. Talisman: 860, ii, — 

Albamel, s. ¢. Hamman! : $27, i. 

Al-Hard. «. v. Saffron : ann. 1200 

Al-harshif. #. 0. Artichoke : 27, i. 

Albinde. #. 0. Wootz : 742, i. 

Ali, a. ¢. _Imanm: 628, ii, 

Al. s. oe. Bheeah : ann. 1620: 625, i. 

"Ali. av. Sheeah: 624, it ;s. ©. Sophy: 645. 
i; #,e. Bora :ann. 1853 : 80, ii. 

Alibamba. «. e. Crocodile : ann, 1590 ; 213. 1 

Al-ibhadanté. #. 2, Elephant: 795, i. 

Al-ibha-lanta. s.r. Elephant : 795, ii. 

Ali. 4. v. Elephant : 793, i. 

Alifante. s#. ©. Salsette a.: ann. 1538: 504, ii. 

Aligarh, «. v. Rownee a, : 583, ii. 

Aligartos, «.:v. Alligator: ann, 1591: 9, i. 

Aligatas, 4, v. Alligator: ann. 1610: 9, i. — 

Aligators, 4. v, Alligator: ann. 1673 ; 9, i, 

Ali'lam, s.v. Neelam : 475, ii. 

Alijs. 4, 7. Bumba : ann. 1572: 96, ii, twice, 

'Alima. «. v. Deva-disi : 237, ii. 

"Ali Mahommed. 4. ¢, Rohilla : 580, i, 

“Ali Musjid. «. v. Khyber Pass: ann. 1603: 
814, i, 

Aliphata. #. r. Elephant : 795, ii. 

AlipGr. s.v. Monkey-bread Tree: 441, i. 

Ali Raja. #. 0. Minicoy : 434, i; 4.0. Moplal: 
ann. 1767 : 448, ii, 

Aliva, «.. Elephant: 795,i; 4. c. Elephant : 
795, ii. 

Abjauher. ¢. v. Aljofar : 7, ii. 

Al jauz-al-Hindi. s.r. Coco: 175, ii. 

Al-Jiwi. «.c. Benjamin : ann. 1350: 65, ii. 
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Aljofar, a.e.: 7, iis an, : 755, iti; ann, 1508: 
765, ii, 

Aljofres. 4. ». Chipe : ann. 1710 : 156, i, 

Aljonjoli. ¢. v. Gingeli : 286, ii, 

Al-jonjolin. 4, 2. 7 285, ii. 

Al-juljuliin. s. v. Gingeli : 285, ii, 


Al-kabibah, «. .Cubeb: ann, 948: 214, ii. | 


ALkadi. s#. 0. Cazee: 136, ii, 

Al-bidiis. «.v, Albatross: 6, ii, 

Alkair. s. 2. Qheenar: ann, 1677: 148, i. 

Al-kala’i, #. ¢. Calay: 111, i, 

Al-Kala’i. 4. », Calay : ann. 920; 111, i; 4.2. 
Calay : ann. 1154: 111, ii, 

Alkali, s, v. Popper-cake : ann. 1820: 548, i. 

Al-kataka, 4, r. Cuttack; 224, ;. 

Al-kharshaf. 4, v, Artichoke: ann. 1348 : 27, i. 

Al-kubba, 4.9, Oojyne: 487, i, 

Abtubbah. s.», Alcove: 7, ii, 

Al-Komair, 4, y. Tibet : ann, 930 : 698, ii, 

Al-Kumir. s. 9. Comar : 188, i. 

Al-kurkam, 4.. Saffron : ann, 1200 : 589, ii, 
twice, 

Al-kurtam. «. y. Safflower : ann, 1200: 589, i. 

Al-Kurih. 4.9. Coss: ann, 1940: 203, i, 


Allachas. «, t. Piece-goods: 535, ii ' eh th 


Alleja ; ann. 1813 ; 8, i, 


Allah. s. ». Moor: ann. 1678 : 444, ii, twice ; 


#. v. Haldllcur : ann, 1883 : $2, i. 


Allahabad. #. w.; 7, ii; 4s. v. ; 755, ii; #, 2. 
Monkey-bread Tree; 441, ij ; 4.0. Sadder a: 


653, li; #. v, Adawlut: 754,i; 4. v. Praag: 


B45, ii ; 4. v. Teerut : 862, i; 4. ». Souba : ann. 


1594: 649, if, 

Allahabad, «, ». Allahabad : 7, ii; «, v. Tribeny ; 
715, i, 

Allajars. 4, y, Alleja: ann, 1690: 8, i. 

_ Allamanda Cathartica. », y. Chimney-glass ; 
150, ii. 

Al-Lir, «. v, Lira : ann, 1330: 386, i, 

Alle. #.v. Sheeah : ann. 1558 : 625, i. 

Allegators. 4, v. Alligator: ann, 1727 : 9, i, 

Allegins, «. 7, Adati: ann, 1726 cdi; 4. w, 
Alleja: ann. 1726 : 8, i. 

Alleia, s.y, Alleja: ann, 1615 : 8, i. 

Alleja. a, y.: 8.1; 400.2756, i; footnote, 4, | ; 


footnote, 7, i : 4. v. Cuttanee : 224,i; «. 9, | 


Piece-goods; 5385, ii; #. wv. Boosie: 648, i; 

4.0. Cuttanee : 787, ii; footnote, 801,j, 
Allejah, «.-», Alleja; ann, 1712 : 8, i, 
Allemand. s, ». Cochin Leg : ann. 178] ; 174, ii, 
Alliballie. s. , Piece-goods: 535, i; # ®, 

Piece-goods : anh..1785 : 535, ii, 
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Allibannies. 5. v, Pisce-goods : 535, il. 






Alligator. «. ».; 8, ii, twice ; «, v. Almadia: 


10,1; «. e. Cayman : ‘136, i; «. v. Crocodile : 
213, ii; #. e. Gavial;: 500, 11; footnote, 802. 
ii; #.0.: ann. 15939 - 9,1; «. v. Guana: ann. 
G61: B04, i¢ 2, ¢. Guana; ann. 1711: 304, 
fi; *.v.: aon, 1761: 9, ti; «. v. Guana: 
ann. 1780: S04, ii; #.e, Goreeb DUWSUE ¢ ann, 
1867; 804.1; «, v. Guana: ann, 1879: 304, 
il, twice; #.c, Muggur: ann, I879: 456,i; 
#.%.° gum. 1881; 9, ii; «, v. Muggur : ann, 


1881 : 456, i, 

4,0. 2 9, fi, twice, 

-pear : ann, 1870: 
10, i; ann. 1873 : 10, i. 

Alligator. 2. ¢, Alligator : ann, 1596 : 9, i. 

Allikiikera, footnote, 151, ii, 

Allizaes. 2, ¢. Alleja: ann, 1613 : §, i, 

Allom, «. ». Candy (Sugar-) : ann. 1727 ; 120, i. 

Allowaies. 5. ». Alocs ; ann. 1617 : 10, ii. 

4.0. Benjamin: ann, 1950: 65, ii. 

Allom Chand. « ¢, Dewaun: ann, 1766 : 240, i. 

‘Alma, 4. F, Deva-disi: 287, ii, 

Almacen, 5.0. Magazine: 408, ii, 

Almadia, ». v.: 10, i; 3.0, Catur: 135, i: 
a. v. Alligator : ann, 1589 : 8, ii + a, », Pangara : 
ann. 1616: 509, ii; 2.9. : ann, léd4 : 10, i, 

Al-ma‘diys, «¢. 7. Almadia : 10, i, 

Almagacen. ¢, v, Magazine ; 408, ii, 

Al-makhzan, ¢, », Magazine : 408, ii, 

Almaligh, s.»,Mannd: ann, 1843 - 431, ii, 

Almanuck. 4, : 10, i, 

Almanaque, 4, v, Almunack: 10, ji, 

Almar, «9, Almyra: ann, 1450 : 10, ti, 

Almiri. ae. Almyrn: 10, ii, 

Almaria. 4, v. Suclat: ann, T150 : 653, i, 

Almarie. 4, 0, Almyra: ann, 1589 : 10, ii. 

Almario. a, v, Almyra: 10, ii, 

Al-martaga, 2, v, Martingale: 429, j, 

Almazem, 2, v, Murazine : 408, ii, 

Almasts, #,v, Magazine : ano. 1589 : 409, i, 


| Almer, 4.0, Almyra: ann, 1450 : 10, ii. 


Almediés, #,°, Doney : ann, 1610 : 250, i. 


| Almeh, ¢. ©. Nuoutch-girl: ann, 1836: 475, i. 


Almeida, ¢,v, Room: ann, 1634: O82, i. 
Almena, s,¢, Maund : 431, i. 

Alméne, #.v.Maund: 43), i, 
Almenichiand, s, 1, Almanack : 10, i. 
Almeria, 4.0, Sucldt: amn, 1150 : 654, i. 
Almirah. s.r. Almyra: enn, 1878: 10, ii, 
Almirantes, 4. v. Seychelle : 616, ii, 
Al-mirts’a. ¢, ¢. Martingale ; 429, i, 
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Almocaden. 4.0, Mocaddam : 454, 0, 

Almond. «#. e. Anna: ann. 1727 : 23, i. 

Almoneda. «, c, Outery : ann. 1637 : 495, 1. 

Almora, #, c, Khiisya: ann. 1799: 367, 1; 4.0. 
Hindostan : ann. 1824 : 817, i. 

Almude. ¢, vy. Tembool : ann, 4498: 695, ii, 

Almussoli. s,», Muslin: ann, 1544 : 459, i. 

Almyra, «, ».; 10, ii; @. v, Sindrirs : 638, iL. 

Al-nil. 4. y. Anile: 22, i. 

Aloe. acy, Aloes: ann. 70 : 10, ii, 

Alo®. 4. ¢. Benjamin: ann. 146): 65, it. 

‘Alda. 4. vy. Aloea: ann, 545 : 10, it. 

Aloee. #, 0. Benjamin : ann, 1498 ; 65, it, 

Aloes, a. 2. ; 10, ii, twice; a. ve: 756, i, four 

times ; 4. vp. Eagle-wood: 258,45 8. 9. Cam- 


phor: ann, 540: 116, ii;«, 7. Champa: ann. | 


1298 :140,i; ae, Battas: ann. 1539 : 55, 
ii: #.e. Calambac: ann. 1539: 110, i; ann. 
1618 : 110, ii. 

‘Aldzs, #.y, Aloes: ann, 70: 10, ii. 

Alo& Socotrina. «. v. Aloca: 10, ii. 

Alowawood, «. ¢. Malabar: ann, 645: 411, th; 
s. v. Calay: -ann, 920 : 111,i; 4. 0. Sandal: 
ann, £45: 597, ti; #, #, Mace a,: ann, 1150: 


404, i: a. o. Teak: ann, 1200; 693,1; 4. 2. | 


Java: ann. 1224: 348,i; «. , Barnau: ann. 
1498 : 601, ii; ann. 1510 : GOT, ii, 
Aloes-wood, «, 0. Aloes: 10, ii; #. e, Cacouli ; 
107, i; 4, 0, Calambac: 110,75; «. ©, Comar : 
183, i; «#. v. Eagle-wood: 258, i, twice; 
vv, Aloes: ann, 545: 10, ii; #. v. Champa : 
ann, 851 : 140, i; #. ©. Tenasserim : ann, 1498: 
696,i: «0. Calambac: ann, 1510: 110, ii; 
sv. Champa : ann, 1516: 140, ii; 
Calambac : ann, 1551: 110, ii ;ann. 1552 : 110, 
ii; #. », Comorin, Cape: ann. 1817 : 164, ii. 
Aloexylon Agallochum, s., Eagle-wood : 258, i. 
Alomp'hra, «.v. Pra: 551,i, 


Alompra. #.¢. Bassein (2): 64,1; % ©. 


Cosmin : 201, 1; 4. ». Talaing : 676, i, twice ; | 


s.v. Talaing : 677, i, twice ;s, v. Munneepore: 
826, ii; «, v. Munneepore:ann. 1755 :827, i; 
s. ¢. Ollah : ann. 1760: 485, ii; 4, e, Munnee- 
pore: ann. 1799: 827, i. 
Aloo. «#.2.: 10,0, 
Aloo Bokhara. #,.: 11,1; 4. 0. 7756, ie 
Alor, #0. Larry-bunder : ann, 1030 : 888, 1. 
Alar. 4.0, Sucker-Bucker: 652, ii. 
Alpeen. a.v.: 756, i. 
Alpin, #. v. Alpeen : 756, i ACs 
Al-Ramin. «. ¢. Camphor: ann, 940: 116, u, 
Alrochs, «. ¢. Piece-goods: ann. 1785 : 595, ii. 
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Al-ruzz. s,v. Rice: 578, i, 

Al-sij. 4. v. Teak : ann, 1200 : 693, i, ‘ 

Alsisim «. v. Sisson: ann, 1200 ; 639, i, 

Al-Siniy. China: ann, 1350; 152, i; ann. 
1530: 152, i. 


| Al-sukkar, «., Sngar: ann, 1845 : 655, ii. 


Alta casta. #. 2. Caste : 132, ii. 

Al-tamar-al-Hindi, 4, v. Tamarind: ann. 1335: 
680, it. 

Al-tambil. .a, , Tembool: 695, ii; «. v. Betel: 
ann, 1498 : 67, ii, 

Altar. #, v. Avatar: 31, i; ann. 1672: 31, i. 

Altare. s.r. Avatar: ann. 1672 : 31, i. 

Alteen. #.v. Ruble: ann. 159] + 851, i, twice, 


| Al-Tibbat. 4.9. Tibet: ann. 880: 698, ii. 


Altin. «. ¢.. Tanga: ann, 1559: 683, i. 

Al-tiifin, «0. Typhoon : 722, i. 

Ald. #0. Aloo: 10,ii; #2. Sweet Potato: 
673, i. 

Ali-bokhiri. 4, 2. Aloo Bokhara : 11, i, 

Al-"Ukairi. #, 27. Grab: ann.-1343> 300, i. 

Alom. «.¢. Porcelain : ann. 1250 : 148, ii, 

Alum Bagh. s. ¢. Joel: 811, i. 

Alva. a«.c. Hulwa: ann. 1672 : 327, i. 

Alvasil, «.v. Visiter: 866, il, 

Alwi, «cv. Aloea: 10, ii, 

Al-wada'’, «. 0. Cowry : ann. 949 : 209,i; ann. 
1850: 209, i, 

Alwandyr. «,¢, Elephant: 797, i, 

Alwar. s.¢. Rajpoot: 572, i, twice, 

Alxofar, s, 0, Aljofar : ann. 1404 : 755, ii. 

Aly, a0. Hobson-Jobson: ann. 1665 : 319, 
fit #. v, Sheeah : ann, 1805 ; 625, i. 

Alya. «.v. Tappaal: 685, ii, 

Alyfante. #. v, Elephanta: ann, 1548 : 259, ii. 

Al-zamar. a. v0, Chowry: ann..940: 145, ii, 

Al-zinjabil, «, 0. Ginger: 286, i-i, 

Al-zarifa. », v. Giraffe : 283, ii, 

Am. 4. v. Mango: 423, ii. 

Ama, #.v.Amah: 11,i; 4. e. Macao a. : 402, 
i; ann. 1625: 402, i. 

Amaal, s, v0, Humman!: ann, 1691 : 387, i. 

Amacan, 4, v. Langasaque : ann, 1618: 384, ii. 

Amacao, 4, v. Macao a, : 402, i; 4. 7, Macaoa,: 
ann. 1585: 402, i, twice; s.r, Serang: ann. 
1599 : 615, i; #2. Monsoon : ann. 1599: 824, 
ii; #0, Macaos.: ann, 1625: 402, i, 

Amaocan. s, 0, Macao: aun. 1615 : 820, a. 

Amacos, «#,¢, A Muck: ann, 1603: 14, i. 

| Amadaba, #. 9. Peking: ann. 1541 : 526, i. 

Amadabad, #.c. Peking: ann. 1541 : 526, i; 
s. v. Bafta: ann. 1666 : 35, ii. 
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Amadahat, 
Amadanas, 


1538 : 30, ii, 
Amadavat, «,¢, Amadava: 11, iz 
$1, i. 
Amadvar, 4, ¢, Avadavat : ann, 1648 - 30, ii, 
Amah, «4, p.: Tl,i; ann; 1839: I], i. 
Amal. s.v. Hommeul: ann, 1554 ; 807, ii, 
‘Amal, ¢.y, Aumil: 29, ii: s, c, Anmildar: 
30, i, 
‘Amaldar. s, y. Anmildar : $0, i, twice; a, v, 
Aumildar : 759, i, 
Amendola, #, ». Cashew: ann, 1679 : 129, i. 
A-mii-ngao, s, », Macao a,: 402, i, 
Amangues. s.r. Mango; ann. 1615 : 494, i, 
Amar, «.0.A Muck: 15, i. 
Amarapoora, 4. vu. Ngapee: ann, 1855 : 478, i, 
Amorapura, #. 0, Mandalay: 420, j, 
Aumrapiira, #.v. Mandalay: 420, ji, 
Amaree, 4, vy, Ambaree: 11, i, 
Amargosa, 4,0, Margosa :; 427, ii, 
‘Amiri, ¢, v. Ambaree : 11, i, 
Amarkkan. a, rv, A Muck : 13, i. 
Amar-kkan. 6, 0, A Muek : 15, i, twice, 
4-6, A Muck: 13,.i, 


Amas Bay, #. 7. Macao a, : ann, 1626 ; 402, i, 


Amancos, «. 2, A Muck: ann, 1552: 13..ii, 
Amaury. #,v. Ambarea: ann, 1805: 11, i, 


Amba, 4,0. Mango: ann. 1510 : 423, li; 8. 0, 


Mango: ann. 1622: 424, i, twice, 
Amba, s, c, Mango : 428, ii, 
Ambalji, 4.0, Myrobalan : 465, ii. 
Ambin, #9, Sling: ann. 1871 : 648, i, 
Ambari, «, v, Ambarreh : 1), i. 
Ambaree, a.0.: 11, i: ae: 756, 
Ambir, «0, Ambaree: ann. 1799: 11, i, 
Ambiri. #, ». Ambarreh : 11, i. , 
Ambarreh, a.0.: 11, i; #. &, Ambaree : ann, 
1798 : 11, i, 
Ambeh, «, « Mango: ann, 1526 : 423, ii, 
Amber greece, 4,9. Lewehew: ann, 1615: 892, ii, 
Amber-greese, #0, Abada: ann. 1592: 1, ii, 
Ambergris. 4. v. Teak: ann. 1200 : 698, i; , v. 
Gentoo : ann, 1568 : 280, ii: 2, , Coco-de-Mer : 
ann. 1882 : 178, i. 
Ambili. #. ©. Tamarind + ann, 1563: 680, ii. 


Amboyna, 4.0.7 11,i; 4.y. Anaconda; 16, ii; | 
«. v. Factory: 264, ii, twice; sn, Moluccas: 440, | 


i, twice; 4, 0. Upns : 727,14; .u.Caracoa : ann. 


1774 : 122, ii; s.e. Anaconda : ann. 7: aod, i,‘ 


4.0. Avadarat: ann, 1648 : 90, ii, 
4.0. Palankeen : ann, 1616 + 508, ii, 
Amadava, #.¢.: 11, i; ~ #, 0, Avadavat : ann, 


#, vt 
Avadavat : 30, ii; s. 0, Avadavat: ann. 1813 : 


| Amin. 


Ambricot, 4. v, Apricot: 24, i, 

Ambrolie, 4,7, Apollo Bunder: ann, 1847 : 
23, ii, 

Ambry, 4. Almyra: 10, ii, 

Ambin. s, vy. Amboyna: 11, i, 

Amburan, #,.v. Mango; 423, li; ann, 1349: 
423, ii, 


| Amedabad. ,», Bombay: ann, 1666 ; 77, ii; 


4, v, Chintz : ann, 1666: 155, ii, 

Ameen, 4. 0:11, 1:11, ii; s.r. Sudder ¢, : 653, 
li; 4.0, ; ann, 1861 : 11, ii; aun, 1878: 11, 11, 

Ameens, s. cv. Black Act: 74, ii, twice, 

Ameer, 4, r,: 11, ii; 4, c. Omrah : 486, i: 4. y. 
Bahandor: ann, 1400; 87,i+4, 1. Benda- 
meer: ann, 1813 :: 63, i, 

Amendoado : footnote, 65, ii, 

‘Amer, #, v. Ameer: 12, i. 

‘Améralos, #. ¢, Ameer: 12, j, 

"Améras, s, y, Ameer : 12, i, 


| Amethysts, 5. », Cat's-eye : ann, 1516 : 134, 1, 


Amfiao, 4, v, Opium : ann, 1563 ; 489, ii, 
Amfifo, a9. Cuscusa: ann, 1568< 787, i, 
Amfion, «0, Bang: ann, 1598: 45, i; #. v. 


Opium: ann. 1598: 489, ii, twice, 


| Amidavad, «. », Avadavat: ann, 16738: a0, it, 


‘Amil, #. v. Adawlut: 753, i, 

‘Amil, #, ¢. Aumil : 29, ji; 4s, v, Omlah : 486, i, 

Amilder, 4..: 13, i; s, 0, Aumildar: ann. 
1799 : 30, i; ann, 1804; 80, i; 4, v, Collery- 
Horn : ann, 1879: 182, ii. 

4, v. Ameen: apn, 1882: 11, ii, 

Amin, #, 0. Ameen: 1, i, 


| Amir, 4. ©, Cabal: 106, ii; 4, o, Cotwal : 205, 


ii; #, ©, Kizilbagh : 815, i: «, c, Khakee : ann. 
1878: 365, il., A 


Amir. «4. v. Maund: ann, 1040: 451, ii; «. v. 


Peshawar: ann. 1059 : 531, ii, 

Amir, «.s Ameer: 11, ii, five times; «, v. 
Ameer: 12,i; », ». Bendameer : 62, ii; #. v, 
Chicane : 146, ii; footnote, 467, i; 4,0, Omrah : 

. 486, 1; «0, Shaitan: 619, ii.;.4, e, Larry- 
bunder : ann, 1988 : 388, i; ». v.. Killadar : ann, 
1340 : 368, i; s, ©, Ameer: ann, 1345: 13, i, 

Amiral, s, v, Ameer: 12, i, twiee, 

Amirauz. s, y, Ameer: ann. 1250; 13, i: 

Amirra. 4, ©, Xerafine: ann, 1510: 743, i. 

Amirs, Great, s. 7. Omrah : 486, i, 

Amir Toman, 4, v, Tomaun : ann: 1847 : 707, ii, 

Amir-al-Uimari, .«. », Omrah : 486, i, 

Am-kas, #, ¢. Goozul-K hana ;: ann, 1660 : 297, i, 

Amla. s, v, Malacea :- 415, ii; #, ¢, Myrobalan : 
465, i. ; 
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Amlag. 4.6. Myrobalan : 465, 1, 

Amish, ¢#. v.: 12, i; 4. v. Sonthals : ann. 1867 : 
857 , ii, 858, i, 

Amish, «. v. Myrobalan: 465, i, 

Amlaj. s.v. Myrobalan : 465, i, twice. 

Amlaka, «. v, Malacca: 415, ii, 

Amma. footnote, 500, i: 

Amme, «, ¢, Amah: 11, i. 

Ammaraws, «, v. Omrah: ann, 1710: 486, ii. 

Awumiraglio. +, v, Ameer: 12, i; 4. ©. Ameer: 
ann, 1384: 12, i, 

Ammon. s. v. Saligram: ann, 1782: 593, ii. 

Amna, «#.%, Maund: 431, i. 

Amocas, «4. v. A Mack: ann, 1615: 14, ii. 

Amocchi, «#. x A Mock: ann, 1566: 14,i; 
ann. 1584: 14, i, twice, 

Amock. #. v A Muck: ann, 1659: 14, ii: 
four times; 4, e. Opium : ann, 1694 : 489, ii. 

Amocle, 4, c. A Muck: ann. 1659; 14, ii, 

Amoco, 4. v. A Muck: ann. 1624: 14, ii, 
thrice. 

Amocos. “s. « A Mock: ann, 1604: 14,i. 

Amok, #,¢. A Muck: ann. 1768-71: 15, i, 
twice; #. ve, A Muck: ann. 1798: 15, i; 
4, v. A Muck : ann, 1846: 15, ii, twice; ann- 
1849: 15, ii; ann. 1875: 15, ii; « », 
Amnck : ann, 1879: 756, ii, thrice, 

Amokshya. 1. cv. A Muck: 13,i; 6. » A. 
Muck : 13, ii. 

Amoni. s. 2, Camphor: ann. 540: 116, ii, 

Amomum. +4. v. Musk: ann, 390: 458, ii; «, v. 
Myrobalan : ann, 1343 : 466, ii; ». v. Muster : 
aun, 1563: 462, ii. 

Amomum xanthoides, 4. v. Caconli: 107, i. 

Awostras, #. v. Muster: ann, 1444 : 462, ii. 

Amouchi. s.¢, A Muck : 13, i, thrice; 4.0, A 
Muck: ann. 1672: 14, ii, twice, 

Amouco. 4. ve. Amuck: 756, ii; ann. 1508: 
756, ii, twice; ¢. v. A Mack: ann, 1589: 13, 
ii; s. ce. A Muck: ann, 1602: 14, i, thrice . 
sun: 1611: 14, i, twice; #. e, A Mack: ann. 
1712: 15,1, 

Amouki. «. ¥, A Muck: ann. 1689: 15, i. 

Amoy, st: 12,1; 4. v. Factory: 264, ii; 
4, wv. l-say: 335,i; «. ©. Neelim: 476,i: 
s, wv, Pig-tail: 537, ii; «. v. Congou: 691, i; 
s. v, Quemoy : 847, ii; s, v.: ann, 1687, 
12, ii, thrice ; ann. 1727: 12, ii, 

Amoryos. #.v, A Muck: ann. 1608: 14, i, 

Amphioen, 4, v, Opium: ann. 1694: 489, ii, 

Amphorae, 4#, v, Beer, Country: ann. 163]: 
60, i, 


Amr, +. ¢, Amwer: 11, ii ;9, ©. Roc: ann 
1000 : 579, ii, 
Amra, #, v. Mango: 493, ii, 
Amri, s, 2. Hog-plum ; 320, i, 
Amriid, s., Guava: 306, i. 
Amriid, s. v, Guaya: 306, i, twice. 
Amésh. ¢, ve. Amshom: 12, ii, — 
Aibfam. +. v, Amshom: 12, ii, 
Amshom, ¢.v,: 12, ii; ann. 1878: 12, ii, 
Amuck. 4. v.: 756, fi; #. « A. Muck: ann, 
1873 : 15, ii, mh 
A-mock, 4.0. A Muck: 12, ii, thrice: ¢. ¢, 
A Muck: 18,1; #0. A Mock ;13, ii; «2. 
A Muck: ann. 1788: 15,i; 4,0. AMuck: 9 
ann, 1876: 15, ii, twice; ann, 1879; 15, i. se : 
A Mock, «. 9. : 12, ii, , 
A Muck. «. v, A Muck : ann, 1678 : 15, i; ann, 
1689: 15,i; ann, 1727: 15,i; ann. 1737: 
15,i; ann. 1783: 15,i; 2 ©. A Muck: 
ann. 1803: 15, ii. 
Amuco, 4, e. A Muck: 13, i, twice; #. © 
A Muck: ann, 1516; 13, ii, thrice, 
A-muis, 4, ©, Amoy : 12, i, 
Amuk, ¢,v., A Muck: 12, ii; #,¢, Amnuck: 
756, ii; 4. v. A Muek : ann. 1516: 13, ii, 
Amuk, #. v. A Muck : 13, i. 
Amoks. «,v. Dinar: ann, ?: 245, ii, 
Amuldar. «. », Aumildar : ann. 1780: 80, i, 
Amuya. s, v. Moora: 447, i, 
"Amuris, 4. r. Ameer: 12, i. 
Amusa, ¢.¢, Banana: ann. 1563: 42, i. 
Amyris agallocha, 4, r, Googul : 296, i, 
An. «.. China: 150, ii. 
Ans. s.. Dam: 227, ii; «©. Pice: ann. 
1726: 534, i. 
Ana. s. v. Cowry : 208, ii, twice. 
Ani. #. v. Anna: 22, ii, twice ;s. v, Dam : 227, 
ii, twice, 
Anacandaia. s, ¢, Anaconda : 757, i, 
Anacandaia Zeylonensibus, s, ¢, Anaconda: 
16, ii, 
Anacaona, 4.e. Ansconda: 16, i, 
Anacardium. #. v. Achér: ann. 1563: 2, ii, 
Anacardinm occidentale, . ©, Cashew : 129, i; 
4, v, Custard-Apple : 221, ii, 
Anacauchoa, 4, v, Anaconda : 16, i, 
Anaconda, 4. 0,: 16, i, twice, 756, ii; «. & - 
Upas: 727, ii, twice; s, v,: ann, 1768: 16, ii, 
thrice ; s. v.: ann, 1849: 17, i; 4 v2 ann, 
1859 : 757, i; & v.: ann, 1860 : 17, i, twice. 
Anacondaia, s, », Anaconda: ann, 1860: 17, 
i, twice, 
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Anscondo. «4°. Anaconds: 16, i, 

Anscut, 4. v, Anicut: ann, 1776 : 21, ii, 

Ansh. 4. v, Anna: 22, ii, 

Anai-kattu, «¢. 2, Anicut: 21, ii, 

Ansi-kondra, ¢, », Anaconda: ann, 1860: 17, . 

Anskands. ¢#, v, Anaconds: 17, i. 

Anawmis. s, », Ormus: B.C, 325: 493, i. 

Anamites, 4, ¢, Cangue: 120, ii, 

Ansan, s, v, Cochin-Ohina: ann. 1606: 174, ii, 

Anana, 4.0. Papaya: ann. 1705: 512, i; 4, ». 
Ananas: ann. 1727 : 19, ii, 

Anané, ¢, ¢, Surat: ann, 1590: 665, i. 

Anuanas. #, v. Ansnas: 17,1; #. 9. Ananas: 
17, ii; #. ©. Ansnas : 18, i and ii (both twice) ; 
ii; «.v. Ananas: 19, ii; s, v. Ansnas: 20, 
i;a.e. Guava: 306,i; «2. Plantain: 541, 
i; ae. Pi : 5689, ii; s. 2. Ananas: 
ann, 1578; 18, ii; «. » Ananas : ann, 1590 : 
17, ii; s. », Ananas: ann. 1599: 17, ii; 
a.e, Ananas: ann, 1616: 19, i; ann, 1628 : 
19,i; ann, 1667: 19, i; s,¢, Ananas: ann, 
1678 : 19, ii, 

Ananas, #, r. : 17, i. 

Ananasss sativa, ¢. e. Ananas: 17, i. 

Ananasses, s, 7, Ananas: ann. 1716: 19, ii. 

Ananats, », . Ananas : ann, 1610: 19, i. 

Ananaz. ¢, ¢, Ananas: 17, i. 

Anantadéva, 4, 2. Supira: ann, 1095: 668, i, 

Anstherum muricatum, ¢. ¢, Cuscuss: 219, ii, 

Anatolia. ¢, 7. Room: 581, i. 

Anan, «4. r. Gomut{: 295, i. 

Anba, s. 2, Mango: ann. 1590: 424, i. 

"Anba. #. v7. Mango: ann, 1334: 423, ii, 

Anbi, «. 2, Mango: ann, 1384: 423%, ii, 

"Anbab-i-Hindi, s.r. Papaya: 511, ii. © 

Anbe-haldi. 4. », Zedoary : 747, ii. 

Ancio, «. ¢, Juribasso: ann, 1618: 362, i. 

Anchar, «#, e, Upas; 726, ii;e.°, Upas: 728, 
i; #. vw. Upas : 728, ii, 

Anchediva, #, v, : 20, i;s. v. Jogee : ann, 1348: 
352, i; s, v. Tank: ann. 1498 : 684, ii ; #. 2.: 
ann, 1552: 20, ii, 

Andalosia, s. ¢, Hummaul: 327, i ;s, 2. Sugar: 
654, i; s, 7. Ginger: ann. 940: 287, i; 4.2. 
Ceylon : ann. 1387: 776, ii, 

Andaman. #. c.: 20, ii; #. 2. Narcondam; 
472, ii, twice ; #, 0. Nicobar: 478, ii; ¢. 2. 
Mincopie ; 823, ii; #.2. Narcondam: ann, 
17538 : 829, i, twice. 

Andimin, «.°. Andaman: ann. 851: 21, i. 

Andas. #. e. Andor: 757, ii, twice; ¢.-¢, 
Andor: ann. 1498 ; 757, ii, twice, 


Andeman. s, 7, Andaman: ann, 1566: 21, i; 
#. v. Nercondam: ann, 1598: 473, i, 
Andemaner, ¢, , Prow: ann. 1727: 555, ii. 
Andemania, s.r, Andaman: ann, 1430: 21, i, 
Andemans, ». 7, Andaman: ann, 1727: 21, i. 
Andes, 4. 2. Bamboo : 42, i. 
‘Andha bagli. 4s, x, Paddy-bird: 496, i. 
Andhradriivida-bhishi : ¢, ¢, Dravidian: 251, 


Andira Araroba, s.r. Goa Powder : 290, ii, 

Andola, #. 0. Andor: ann, 1760: 21,i; 9, e, 
Dhooly : ann. 1760: 242, i, 

Andols, s. 2. Cooly: ann, 1726: 198, i, 

Andor, 4: 21,i; «. v.: 757, ii, four times ; 
4.0.2 ann, 1498 : 757, ii, twice; s. 2. : ann, 
1552 : 21, i;s. e. Cerame : ann. 1552: 138, 
i; # 0. ann, 1574: 758,i; ann. 1623: 758, 
i, thrice; #.”, Boy b,: ann, 1720: 84, i, 
Andora, s,». Andor: ann, 1505: 758, i. 
Andores, «, 2, Boy b.: ann. 1720: 84, i. 
Andram. s, e. Andram: 21, i, 

Andrinople. 4. 2, Oordoo: ann, 1678: 488, ii. 
Androphagus, 4,2, Tiger: ann, 180: 702, ii, 
Andropogon citratus, 9 2, Lemon-grass: 392,,i. 
Andropdgon muricatus. 4, ¢, Cuscuss: 219, ii, 
Andropogon schoenanthus, ¢, ¢, Lemon-grass : 
392, i, , 

Androstachyn, #, », Nard: ann. 545: 473, ii. 

Androm, 4,%.: 21, i, 

Andwarpe. 4. 2, Neelim: ann, 1598; 475, ii. 

Ane. #. ¢, Elephant: 795, ii, 

Anfiam, ¢, er, Opium: ann. 1516: 489, ii ; 
s, ¢, Opium : ann, 1644: 833, ii, 

Anfion. ¢, 2, Opium: ann, 1568: 489, ii, 

Angamals, s, cr, Gentoo : ann. 1781 : 281, i, 

Angamanain, 4,v, Andaman : ann, 1292; 21, i. 

Angarezia. 4, 7. Calico: ann. 1616: 113, i. 

Ange. 4. 0, Maldives: ann. 1568 : 418, ii. 

Angediva, 4.0, Jogee: ann. 1498: 352, i; 
s. 0, SindibGr: ann. 1554: 635, ii; ». e. 
Anchediva: ann. 1561: 20, ii; «2. Mal- 
dives : ann, 1563 : 418, ii; s. ». Nizamaluco : 
ann, 1563: 830, ii. 

s. v. Hidgelee: ann. 1553 : 314, ii; 

ann, 1586: $14, ii, 

Angelim, «. v, Angely-wood: ann. 1644: 21, 
ii. 

Angelin, «. », Angely-wood : ann, 1550: 758, 
1. 

Angelina. 9, », Angely-wood: ann, 1598 : 
758, i, 

Angely-wood, #.¥.: 21i; #0: 758, i, 
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Angengo, #,¢.: 21, il. 
Angkor Wat, #. 2, Pra: 551, i. 
Anglo-American, 4. r. Doney: 246, ii, 


Anglo-Chinese. s. 2. Bund: 97, ii; «2. Chu- 


nim, To; 168, ii; #. r, Squeeze : 651, ii. 
Anglo-Hindostani, s. e, Diggory : 244, ii. 
Anglo-Hindostini, 4s, r, Teapoy : 692, i, 


Anglo-India, s, v, Pelican: 526, ii; «9. Plan- 


tain: 540, fi; «. «. Roundel : 582, ii, 
Aunglo-Indian, #. », Abeiree: 21; «8. o. 
Afghin: .5,i; 4.2, Alligator: .6, ii, twice; 
40, Almyra: 10, il; a0. Arsh: 24, i; ae. 
Baba : $1, ii;s, 7. Baboo: 32, ii; s, r,. Bahau- 
dur: 36, ii, twice; #7, Balass: 89,i; «. x. 
Baleony: 89, ii; #. ». Bamboo: . 40, ii; 
a. Bankshall: 46,i; 8. 2. Banyan (1): 
48, i; «2. Botta: 54, ii; s. 2. Bearer: 58, 
i; 4. °, Boer-drinking : 60, i; «. e, Betel: 67, ii ; 
4. 0. Bheesty : 69, ii; #. e. Bheesty ;70, i; «, 
Bison: 78, ii; a.e, Bobachee: 75, ii; 4, r. 
Bobbery-bob:. 76,i; 4. ¢, Brahminy Duck: 
85, i; @e. Bolger: 96,1; #2, Bunow: 99, 
ii; 4. ». Burra-Beebee: 101, i; ». ©. Bus: 
102, i; 4. », Boxee: 108, ii; «. ©. Cabob: 
106, i; 4. v, Cadet: 107, i; #, v, Caleefa: 112, 


i; #0, Cantonment: 121, ii; «. 2. Carboy: | 


125, i; 4. e. Cetamarin ; 182, ii; s, 7. Caw- 
ney + 136,-i; #. ». Chackur: 189, ii; «, vr, 
Chatty: 142, i; #, vr. Cheese: 148, ii, twice ; 
e. v. Chick b,: 148, i, twice; «, 2. Chillum- 
chee: 150, i, twiee ; a... Chilly: 150, i; 4, o, 


Chobdar: 157, ii; #.¢. Chop: 160,i; «, r, | 


Chowry: 165, ii; #. ©, Chutt: 170, i; s, e, 
Chuttanutty : 170, i; a. v. Civilian: 71, i; 4. r. 
(Competition-wallsh : 185, i, twice: #, ,Com- 
pound : 186, i; a, e. Componnd : 187, ii; a. p. 


Gonsumah : 190, ii, twice; s, », Cook-room : 
191, ti; a. ©. Cot: 204, fi, a, &, Creole; 
ii; #. v. Crow-phessant : 214, ii; «, w, | 


218, 
Cuddalore : ‘215, ii; a. v, Cutcha: 929. jj- 
#. ©. Dancing-girl : 229, i+ #.r. Deaner : 233, 
i; 4 o. Demijohm: 286, i; #. ». Dervish : 
236, ii; 4. . Dewaun: 238, ii; 4. ». Dhoby : 


242, i; #. ©. Dhow: 243, ii; «. r. Dikk: 


244,11; #0. Dingy : 245, ii; #. 0. Drogger- 
man: 252, i; «.°. Dambeow: 24, ii, twice ; 
a. v. Dumipoke : 254, ii; a. 0, Fakeer : 265, i; 
4. e. Fetish: 267,i; a2. Foosilow : 272, i; 
‘#0. Foleeta: 274,75 se. Furlongh: 274, 
1; 4. 0, Galle, Point de: 274, ii; #. 2, Garry: 
279, 1; “ace. Gecko: 279, it; ae Ghurry : 


285, i; #. ©. Gindy: 285, ii;. 4. ©. Giraffe: 
288, ii; .a.r.Godown: 291, ii; a, v, Gong: 
295, ii; #. ¢, Gosha : 298, i; 4. », Grey Part- 
ridge: 303, i; «. c. Gum-gum : 308, i; 
footnote, 810, ii; «, °, Halilleur: 311, iis 
#. ©, Hanger: $12, i; #2. Hagree: 314, i: 
4. 2, Hindostance : $17, i; a. r. Hobson-Job- 
gon: 319, i; « ©, Hog-deer: 320, i; a, 2. 
Home: 820, ii; «.°, Imaum: 528, ii; #. 0, 
Jackal: 338, ii; s, 2, Jawaub: 549, i; #0. 
Jungle : 358, ii, twice + a, e, Kedgeree ; 364, i; 
#. v. Kerseymere : $65, i; s, 2, Kbhndd : $67, 
ii; 4. e, Kiosque: 869, ii; ae. Kitmutgar ; 
$70, ii; «. ¢. Kunkur: $79,i; a..0,. Lack: $81, 
ii ; 4. #. Lamballie : $83, ii ; s, p.Lascar : 388, 
iija.¢, Lemon: 39], ii; #, e. Lip-lap : 395, 
ii; #. ». Loocher : $96, i; s, e. Loot : 896, it; 
4. v. Lota: 398, ii; s. ©, Macassar: 405, ii ; 
8. ©. Magazine ; 409, ii; «, r. Maistry; 410, ii; 
8.0, Mamooty : 420, i; #. p, Mango-bird: 424, 
ii ;-4, 2, Martingale: 429, i; «. v. Mannd : 431, 
i; 4,0. Mehaul: 482, ii; #.¢. Mungoose ;: 
457, i; #8. . Mutlub : 463, i; 4, ev, Muttop- 
gosht : 463, i; «.e. Nabdb : 467, ii; a,c. Naik: 
470, i; #. vp. Nazir: 475, ii; «. vp, Nullah : 
483, ii; #. v. Pawnee: 522, j ; 4. ©. Pelican : 
526, ii; #, r. Pice : 588, ii ; 4, Pie: 535,i; 
#, e. Pig-sticking: 536, ii; «. ©. Pintado b,: 
539, ii; «. ». Pishpash:; 540, ii, twice; #. p, 
Poggle : 542, ii; «, ». Pommelo: 545, ii; #. vr. 
Puckerow : 556, ii; #. oe. Puggry: 557, i; 
#. .. Punch-house; 559, ii; #. % Punjaub: 
561, ii; «. 2.:Ponkah: 562, ii, twice; a, vr. 
Putwa: 566, ii; «. 6, Pyke : 566, ii; 4, ¢. 
Qui-hi: 568, i, twice; s, ¢, Hiins: 572, ii; 
#. ©, Ramoosy: 573, ii; #. v. Razzia: S74, ii; 
#0. Reaper: 574, ii; a. e, Roomanl:; 582, i; 
#, & Rownee a,: 583, ii; ». v, Rupee: 585, 
1; footnote, S86,isa.0. Rissud : 587, i; 
#. &. Ryot: 587, ii; «. », Barbatane : G00, ii ; 
#. ©. Satin: 602,i; a. vr, Seacunny : 609, i; 
#. v. Sepoy: 612, ti; 4.0. Sherbet: 625, if; 
#. 0, Biwalik: 689, ii: «. », Station - 651, ii; 
&. v. Sudden death ; 653, ii: . v, Tabby : 675, 
i; # e. Thug : 697, i, twice ; s. v. Tiffin : 700, 
i; #,e, Tiff, To: 701, ii; ev. Tiparry: 708, 
ii; 4. v. Tussah: 720, ii: a, pv. Umbrella : 
725, i; 8.0, Veranda: 737, i; #.. Winter: 
740, if: @, v. Zemindgr : 747, iis. v. Aingari ; 
749, ii; 4, v. Bargany: 761, i: «. r. Batta: 
702, i; #». Botte: 762, ii; s, e. Caryota: | 
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773, tis 
Goorka: 802, ii; s ©. Lagow, To: 


830, ii; #. ©. Thermantidote: ann. 
696, it; 4. ¢. Florican: ann, 1862: 


b.: ann. 1875: 


333, 1. 


Anglo-Indianism, «. ¢. Pig-sticking : ann. 1773 : 


537, i. 
Anglo-Sepoy, «©. Bridgemin: 86, ii; ». r. 
Bullomteer: 96, ii. 


Angola, «. ¢. Sofala: ann, 1665: 6486, i. 
Angon. «. r. Bonder: ann. 1552: 97, ii, 
Angrezibid, #.r, English-tozar: 262, i, 


Angrésihad, 4, ¢, English-bazar: ann, 1878: 


262, i. 


Angrezie, 4.9, Telinga: ann, 1827: 695, i. 


Angria, #, ». Hendry Kendry: ann. 1727: 
#. 0. Seedy : ann. 1750-60: 610, ii; 


314, i; 
#. «. Hendry Kendry : ann. 1760 : 814, i. 
Angul. ar. dam: 809, ii, 
Angurias, «. 7. Pateca: ann, 1598: 519, ii, 
An-hai, ar, Amoy: ann, 1687; 12, ii, 
Anhay. «©. Amoy: ann, 1687: 12, ii, 
Anhilvad, footnote, 151, ii, 
Anhilwara, ¢, °. Banyan (1): 48, ii, 


Ani, «.¢. Anile: ann, 1501; 22, i, 

Aniha, a, 6, Mango: 423, ij; ann, 1938: 
42%, ii, 

Anicut. 4.0,: 21,ii; #,2,: ann, 1784: 22,i; 
ann, 1862: 22, i, 

Anil. #, 7. Anile: 22,1; #.2, Lilacs 393, ii; 


*, c. Neel: 475, ii; 
22, i; s.r. Cambay: ann, 1506: 


1638: 22, ii; 
833, ii, 

Anile, «. 2.: 22, i; 
4. ©. Beiramee : ann, ors 61, ii. 
Anil loaded, oe, Anile: ann. 1516: 
Anil nadador, «9. Anile : 
Animal rationale, #. ». Alligator : 

$i 
Animated Stalk. #, r. Stick-Insect : ann, 1754: 
652, i. 
Animé, 4. 6; Tetises Copal: 339, i, 
Aniseed. «.p. Arrack: 26, i. 
Anitavita, footnote, 151, ii. 


ae, Anile: ann, 1501: 
115, i; 
4.e. Anile: ann. 1563: 22,i;8. pr. Anile: 
ann, 1610: 22, ii; ann. 1622: 22, ii; ann. 
#. c, Opium: ann, 1644: 


ann. 1586: 22, ii; 
22, 5, 
ann. 1516 : 22, i. 
ann. 1596: 
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&. Onsen: 775, i; «.c. Chownee: 
779, ii; #. ©. Durwauza-bund ; 793, ii ; 4. vc. 
820, i, 
twice ; 4. v. Maladoo : 822, i; #. ». Nol-kole: 
1859 : 
271, i; 
#.r. Shaitan: ann, 1863: 620, i; 6. ©. Chick 
148, it; 4. ¢. Nabjb b.: ann. 
1876; 468, ii; «ce. Jackal: ann. 1880: 


Anjadiva. «,r. Canara: ann. 1535: 117, ii. 

Anjadwa, #.r. Anchediva: ann, 1727; 20, ii. 

Anpn-didb, s. ©. Pettah: ann, 1680: 539, i, 

Anjanwel. #.¢. Dabul : 294, ji, 

Anjediva. 4.7, Anchediva: 20,i: ann, 1345: 
20, 1; #0. Anchediva;: ann, 1727: 20, ii; 
s.r. Beiteul: ann. 1727: 61, ii, 


Anjengo. s. ©. Factory : 264, ij s.r. Angengo 


ann. 1711: 21, ii; «, v. Red Cliffs: ann, 
1727: 575, i; s.r. Candy s,: ann. 1760: 
120,i; 4. 0c. Moplah: ann. 1813: 449, i; 
a. P. Red Cliffs: ann, 1818: 675, i; ine, 
1814: 575, i, twice; ann. 1841: 575, i. 


| Anjilimaram, 4, 2. Angely-wood : 21, i-i, 


Anjioga. #. ep. Angengo: ann, 1782: 21, ii, 
thrice. 

Anju-divn. s. 2, Anchediva: 20, i, 

Aiiju-tengu. s.r. Angengo: 21, ii, 

Anklet, #. ©. Bangle: 465, ii, 

‘An-mo-lo, 4, ©. Mango : 423, ii, 

Anna, 4, v.: 22, ii, four times; s, p, Budgrook : 
92, ii; #. v, Carat : 123, ii; #. r. Pucks Pice : 
222, 1; #.¢, Pice: 583, ii; «. 2. Pice: 594, 
i, five aie se. Pie: 535, i, twice: a, ¢. 
Reas: 575, i; #. 2. Dustoor: ann, 1680: 
793, ii; ae. ann, 1708: 29 iiss. r, Pun: 
ann, 1760: 846, i; #, r. Cowry: ann, 1786 : 
210, i; #.°. Sircar b.: ann, 1829: 638, i; 
#. &, Beegah : ann, 1977: 59, ii: 9, r, Poorub - 
ann, 1881: 547, ii 


Annabatchies. a, v, Piece-goods : 535, ii. 
Annah, 4, 7. Pice: 534, i, 

Annam, 4. ¢. China: 150, ii, 

Annamite. «, er, Cochin-China; 174, i> @r. 


Numerical Affixes: 839, ij, 
Annisi, «.e, Ananas: 18, ji, 
Annicut, 8,2, Anicut: ann, 1793: 22 i, 
An-nil, «#. rv. Anile - 22. i, 


Annippa. «s.r. Nips: ann. 1583: 830, i. 
-An-Nigim ul Molk, 


4.©. Cotamaluco: ann. 


1553: 785, i. 


Annoe. #, ¢, Anna: ann, 1737: 23, i, four 


times, 


Anona, #. pr, Castard-Apple : 220, ii; #. #, 


Custard-Apple ; 221, i; 4, r, Custard-Apple : 
ano. 1672: 221, ii. 


Anona moricata, 4, °. Soursop a,: 650, i, 
| Anous retioniate. a. ©. peat a 220, 1; 


s. 2. Custard-Apple: 221,i; 2241, ii, 


Anona squamosm, 4. F, Castard-Applo : 220, i: 


221, 1; 221, i. 


Ansariyah, #,c°. Bora: ann, 1853: 80, ii, 
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Anseam, é.v. Siam : ann. 1516 : 632, i, twice. 
ainsedas, 4. ¢, Dagon: ann. 1546: 296, ii, 
Ansiam. «4, cr. Champa: ann. 1516: 140, i; 
«. ©. Quedda: ann. 1516: 5467, ii. 
Ansyane. «#. 7, Malacea : ann, 1516: 416, i. 
Ant, White. «. 2. 23, i, twice; «, 2,; 758, i 
and ii; s,e, White Ants: 740,i:s.¢.; ann, 
" 250: 23, i; ann, 1688: 28, i, twiee; «. F. 
aon, 1727; 23, ii; #.e.: ann. 1751 : 758, i; 
4.8. ann, 1789; 23, ji: ann, 1876: 23, iL 
Antheraea assama, 4.7, Moonga: 444, ii. 
Antheraea paphia, #, x, Tussah: 720, ii, 
-Anthropoides virgo. «. r, Coolang: 198, ii. 
Antiaria. footnote, 728, i; «. 7. Upag : 728, fi. 
Antiiris. footnote, 728, ii. 
Antiaris toxicaria, #2. Upas: 726, it; 4. 0. 
Upas : 728, i; s. 7. Upas: 865, i; 4. 2, Upas: 
ann, 1810: 732, i. 
Antilope bezoartica. «#, rc. Black-Buck: 74, ii. 
Antilope tragccamelus, a,c, Neelgye: 476, i, 
Antioch, s, 2, Overland: 495, i; 4.2, Malabar : 
ann, 1877: 412, ii, 
Antioche, «4. ¢,. Sultan: ann, 1200: 656, ii. 
Antjar, «.e. Upas: 726, ii. 
«intonio de Faria. «.r. Alcatif: ann. 1540 : 7, i. 
Antroz, «#, e- Salsette b.: ann, 1510: 595, i. 
Anvéa, #.e¢>Ave: ann. 1635: 30, ii. 
Anwuli. 4, °, Myrobalan : 465, i, 
Anzediva, 4°, Anchediva: ann, 1510: 20, ii, 
Anyll, «. 2, Anile: ann, 1525: 22, i. 
Anzér, «.¢. Pergunnah : ann, 1535: 580, i, 
Aorengztbe, s, c. Cooch Azo: ann, 1753 : 783, ii, 
Ap, # 2.: 758, ti; ann. 1826: 758, ii. 
Apariditya. sc. Salsette b.: ann. 1186: 594, ii, 
Apas, a. e, Hopper: ann, 1606: 824, i; ann. 
1690: $24, i, 
Ape-Fingan. #.¢. Hilsa: ann. 1539: 815, i, 
Apen, s,o. Hopper: ann, 1672; $24, i, 
Apes, «, 0, Hopper: ann. 1582: $24, i. 
Aphrodite worship, «. °, Deva-diisi : 237, ii. 
Api. «.e, Arrack: ann. 1603: 26, ii, 
Api. « ©. Apil: ann. 1872: 28, ii; ar. 


Apofingua. s.r, Hilsa: ann, 1539: 315, i, . 

Apollo, #,°. Apollo Bunder: ann, 1860: 24, 
i; ann, 1877: 24, i, twice, 

Apollo-handar, 4s, 2, Apollo Bunder: 28, ii, 

Apollo-Bundar. s.r. Apollo Bunder: ann, 1860: 
24, i. 

Apollo Bunder, 4, r.: 23, ii. 

Apollo Gate. #2, Apollo Bunder: 23, ii, 

Apollo pier, a, . Apollo Bunder: ann, 1847 : 
23, ii. 

Apollo Street, 8, r. Apollo Bunder : 23, ii, 

Apollo tavern, 4. ©. Apollo Bunder: 23, ii, 

Apologos. 2.9. Teak: ann, 80: 602, ii, 

Aponers, #.¢, Assegay: ann, 1600: 28, ji, 

Appam, #,c, Hopper: $24, i, 

Appas, 4. ¢, Hopper: ann, 1860: 324, i, 

Appa Sibib. se. Sahib: 590, ii. 

Appiryon. footnote, 602, ti, 

Aprecock. a. ¢. Aloo Bokhara: ann, 1661; 
756, i. 

Aprecocke, 4.6, Apricot: ann, 1615: 24, i. 

Apricock. #, ©. Apricot: 24, i; ann. 1711: 
24, i. 

Apricot. #. p.: 24, i, thrice; 758, ii; « 2. 
Mango: ann, 1673: 424, i; «. e.: ann. 
1738 : 754, ii, 


Aptenodytes, ¢.¢, Penguin : 527, ii. 
Aqua-Composita, 4.7. Nipa b.: ann. 1598: 
480, i. 


Aqua composita, s.¢. Coffee : ann, 1598 ; 179, ii. 

Aqua Vitae. «.c. Nips b.: ann, 1598: 480, i. 

Aqua-vjtae. s.°. Nipab.: ann. 1623 : 480,i; 
a. ce. Ponch: ann, 1672: 559, i; ann, 1674: 
559, i. 

Aqui, s.r. I-say: 335, i. 

Aguila, 4, 7, Eagle-wood : 258, i. 


| Aquilaria agallochs, s. v. Eagle-wood : 258, i. 


Ara, a. v. Brinjarry : 87, ii. 

Arab. a..: 24,1; 4. ¢. China: 152,i; 4. #. 
Pegu Ponies: 625, ii, twice; #. ©. : ann. 
1500 : 24, ti; amm, 1825: 24, ii; ann. 1644: 
24, ti; ann. 1856: 24, ii, 





Raseed: ann. 1877: 574.1 Arabi. a,c. Room: ann. 1525: 581, i, 
Apil, #5 73, it, "Arabi. #. F. Lubbye : 399, ii. 
(To be continued.) 
MISCELLANEA. 


KOTES ON SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 
BY W. IRVINE. . 


reading may be of use to the readers of this Jour- 
sal. I have separated the examples into two dim- 
sions :— Words not to be found in Yule's Anglo- 


Tax following notes on some Anglo-Indian | Indian Glossary, and Additional Quotations to- 


words that i have come across in the course of my. 


words already giveg by Yule. 


Serremprs, 1900.) 
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A.—Words not to be found in Yule. 


1796.— The Neribs (Najib) are Matchlock men, 
and according to their different casts, are called 
Allegoles or Rohillas; they are indifferently 
formed of high cast Hindoos and Musselmans, 
armed with the country Bandook, to which the 


ingenuity of De Boigne had added a Bayonet. — | 


W. 8. Tone, A Letter on the Maratta Peopls, 
Bombay, 1793, p. 50. 


— Alleegole.— A sort of chosen light 


1804. 
infantry of the Rohilla Patans: sometimes the 
term appears to be applied to troops supposed to 
be used generelly for desperate service, — J. B. 
Fraser, Mililary Memoirs of Lt.-Col. J. Skinner, 
C. B., 2 vols., 1351, IL. pp. 71 (mote), 75, 76. 


1817, — The Allygools answer nearly the same 


description. — V. Blacker, Memoir of Operations — 


in India, 1817-19, 4to, 1821, p 22. 


1818,—The rest Allygoles and Nejeebs. — 
Lt.-Qol. Fitzclarence, Jouraal af a Route to 
England, 1819, p. 21. 


&. Bound Hedge, 


Equal quasi to Boundary Hedge, — The wide 
and thick plantation often found round a native 
fort, either of bambdor prickly-pear. The one at 
Bobili, 140 m. N.-E.of Vizagapatnam, is described 
by Orme, Mil. Trans, II. 256 (reprint), and that 
at Ahmadnagar in the Dakhin in Fitzclarence's 
Journal, p. 241. See also Thorn, Memoir of the 
War in India, 1903-6 (1818), p, 435. 


1780.— Bound Hedge. — A broad strong belt 
of planting, chiefly of the bamboo tree, the 
prickly-pear . . . . —E. Moore, A Narrative 
of Captn. Little's Detachment, 1794, Glossary, 
p- 602. See also Major Dirom's Gloseary in A 
Narrative of the Campaign in India, 1792, 4t0, 
London, 1795. 

1792. — A bound hedge, formed of a wide belt 
of thorny plants (Seringapatam).— Mark Wilks, 
Historical Sketches, IIT. 217 (1817). 


3. Cailletoque, Kaitoke, Kaitok, Kayetoc. 


A long matchlock, feom the little-used Gp 043 
Qaidnq. This is evidently a Turkish or Chagh- 
athe (Eastern Turkish) word, bat not to be found, 
eo fur aa I know, in any dictionary. I have once 
found it used by a mative writer, and that is in 
the Aimadadmah (Irvine MS.) by “Abd-ul-latif, 





written at Lakhnau in 1184 H. (1770). This is 
a rhyming chronicle of events in the reign of 
Ahmad Shih (1743-1754), Im describing the at- 
tempted asgassination of Safdar Jang, the Wazir, 
the author says:— 

Miyan-i-rah kase gibi girifiah, 

Zadah gaidtg ba rie & nihuftah, 

Ba gasd-ash garchah gdd‘th sad, 

1763. — Fusils i mache, qu'on appelle kaitok, 
couverts de drap rouge. — J. B. J. Gentil, 
Mémoires sur ['Indoustan, Svo, Paris, 1822, p. 59. 

1757. — Casilletoque — fusil & mache, trie 
long, que l'on tire ordinairement en le posant sur 
un pid fait en esploe de fourche. — Anquetil 
Duperron, Zend Avesla, I. xliv., and Index, 4to, 
Paris, 1771. 

e. 1769. — Kaitoke.— De la Flotte, Evsais, 
Historiques sur l'Inde, 12mo, Paris, 1769, I. 258. 

o.1774.— Les armes sont dea sabres des 


piques etdes fldches: des lances et des 
tocs. — E. Barbé, Le Nabab Reni Madee, Paris, 


1834, p. 54. 
4 Chain elephants. 
This phrase aries from @ curious misappreh prehen. 


sion of the ordinary locution sanjir-i-fll, when 


speaking of elephants. Zanjfr is literally “chain,” 
bat is here akin to our erpresmiona, a “pair,” 
“couple,” “brace” of anything. The art of 
Siydg has a long list of such words, as rds 
(bead) for horses and cattle, ddsah (seed) for 
pearls, dast (hand) for shields, glist (mould) for 
bricks, and so forth. Zanjlr (chain) for the 
enumeration of elaphants was no doubt meantas a 
reference to the iron chain, by which an elephant 
is hobbled or picketed when mot in use. In an 
account 100 elephants would be entered thus; 
Fil 
Zanjtr 
100. 

1828. — Very frequent mention is made in 
Asiatic histories of chain-elephants; which alwaya 
means élephants trained for war; but it is not 
very clear why they are so denominated. — His- 
torical Researches on the Wars and Sports of the 
Mongols and Romans, by J. Ranking,’ 4to, 1896, 
Introduction, p. 12. 


' Resident upwards of twenty years in Hindoostan and Husia. 
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6. Cherry Marry. 

A word wedin Bombay. In reply to an en- 
quiry Mr. James Douglas haa kindly supplement- 
ed the statement of his book by a letter from 
Bombay, dated the Lith April 1900; — “Cherry 
Merry has been in constant use among the natives 
here when appealing for gratuity to the English 
foracentury atleast. It scems the same as bakh- 
#hGsk. Corrupt English don't yerthink ? Sailors’ 
doggre!l perhaps —‘ Give one something to make 
us merrie and cherria,’" 

1800.;— “But you will require cherry merrys in 
aumero. . . . mendicants who will persecute 
you and howl you sick until yougivethem an 


obolus.”— Mr, James Douglas, Glimpses of Old 


Bombay (1966), p. 144, line 31. 
8. Derajat. 


The country weat of the middle Indus, between | 


the river and the hills, The word is the Persian 
plural of derah, a house, a habitation, a tent, a set- 
tlement. The pluce owes ita name to the towns 
Dera Tsmi‘tl Ehin ond Derah Ghizi Khim 


which lie within it. The following euriously per- 
verse etymology is worth noting -— 

1876. — The Arabs still term this district * the 
country of the Zott.” [Note.— DerajAt, that 
portion of the Punjaub which stretches for fully 
200 miles along the course of the Upper Indus 

]. — Account of the of India 


| by De Goeje edited by David MucRitchio (1886). 


1886. — Dera-Jat im the Punjab is still 
emphatically ‘the country of the Jauta.’ — Id. 
(MacRitchie’s Appendix) p. 78. 

7 Di 

The Mehoeneden. War 6ry Dil Deal Mayes 

mad, that is, The Faith, the Faith, Muhammad. 

¢. 1760. — The sound of Ding Mahomed. — 
R. Orme, Military Treneaclions, Mudree reprist, 
II. 339. 

1764. — When our seapoys obeerved the enemy 
they gave them a ding or huzaa. — C. Carraceioli, 
Life of Robert Lord Clive, I. 57 (4 vols., 1775 F). 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SOME BUILDING CUSTOMS OF THE PANJABI 
HINDUS, 
Wen a house is finished, or ata convenient 
time afterwarda,an suspicions day is fixed for 
the ceremonial entrance or jathkhdind, the house- 
warming. A ghord (earthen pot) ia first sent to 
the house. The owner with his wife and family, 
and the family pricst (parchif) and hia friends 
then makea formal entry. Sometimes the owner 
and his wife go with their ckddara (cloak, sheet) 
tied together as on their wedding day, but this 
is by no means an invariable custom. Then the 
yreat powera are worshipped: Ganesh, the ele- 
phant-god, for prosperity; Sdraj, the aun ; Chand, 
the mooa; Agni, the fire; Nig, the serpent, for 
protection (7); Eumbh, Aquarins; Tirddl, the 
Trident (of Siva). Lastly, there is a formal 
ceremony called haman, « sort of fire worship,’ 
J. L. Krptine in P. N. end Q. 1883. 





ASPECT OF HINDU WORSHIP. 

Hrxpvs ordinarily pray towardsthe sun. In 
the morning that will be to the east; but which 
way do they face if they worship at noon or in 
the evening? I am also told that some Hindus 
pray towards the north, and others towards the 
moon, What Hindus follow these customs, and 
why F 


Dexzin Insetson in P, N. and Q. 1823. 


PHALLIC WORSHIP IN THE HIMALAYAS, 
Ix the Himilayan Tarif the Thirds of Oudh 


| make a mound in front of their houses, fix on it 


a stick in the form of,a phallus which they wor- 

When a Thirt dies his corpse is painted with 
vermilion and saffron and put for a night on 
the mound, always kept up in front of hia house 
for his worship of the phallus. All that night 
incantations are carried on to prevent animals 
from injuring the crope. 

W. Crooxe in P. N. and Q 1883, 


SOME BIRTH-CUSTOMS OF THE PAESIS.! 

Tue woman is brought to bedon a plain cAdr- 
pds, placed over a bare white-washed place in the 
room, in which nothing else ia placed. Beyond 
it are spread carpet and the household furniture. 
Before cutting the umbilical chord monsy is 
placed on it and given to the nurse. 

BE. C. Tewrze in P. NV. and Q. 1883. 

SOME BIRTH-CUSTOMS OF THE PASJ ABI 

MUSALMANS. 

Amona Musalmins on the birth of a child 
some cutting instrument of iron, as a sword, 
knife or billhook, is tied to the bed, and remains 
there for the 49 days of defilement to keep away 
demons. 


FP. A Sree in P. N. and Q 1883. 


4 (See Journal, Society of Arta, 1833, p, 738, — Ep.) 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J, F. FLEET, 1.C.8 (Rern), PD. CLE 
The. places mentioned in the spurious Altémh grant. 


HIS record has been edited by me in this Journal, Vol. VII. p. 209 ff.; and a lithograph of it 
& has been given in-Vol, VILL. p. 340. The original plates were obtained; many years ago, by 
Capt. T. B. Jervis, of the Bombay Engineers, at some unspecified place in the so-called Southern 
Maratha Country, and were presented by him to the British Museum. And the record has been 
conventionally known as the spurious British Museum grant. As, however, it is desirable to 
connect all the records, as far as possible, with the places to which they really appertain, this one may 
be better named the spurious Ajtéth grant, because we can now recognise clearly that, even if it 
was not actually obtained at that village, it must, at some time or another, have been in the possession 
of the priests of a Jain temple at that village. 


The record is a Jain record. And it is @ spurious record; that is to say, whatever basis 
of fact there may be at the bottom ofit, it was not really issued by the authority of the king whose 
acts it purports to register, or at the date which it puts forward. It is not necessary to go into any 
of the details which shew'that it is a spurious record. It is sufficient to remark that it-puts forward 
for the Western Chalakya king Pulakééin I. a date, in A. D. 488, which is known to be about 
sixty years before his real period (from about A: D. 550 to 566-67), and that the characters shew 
that it cannot have been written until at least about three and a half centuries later than even that 
period. But most of the spurions records present matter of interest from some point or another, 
And I propose to discuss this record now in respect of the geographical names and detaila 
given in it, which I was not able to deal with at the time when I edited it, 


The record purports to register-certain grants which, it asserts, were madé by the Western 
Chalukya king Pulakési I. (lines 15, 16),— son of Ragariigs (line 9), son of Jayasimhs I, 
(line 7), — whom-it styles Saty@sraya-Pulakésin in line 15, and whom it mentions as simply 
Satyabraya in lines 31, 34, and 36. And, after the passages which usher him in, it then introduces 
® prince named Gonda, allotted to the Rundrantls-Ssindraka race (lines 16, 17).! His son, 
it says, was Sivara (line 18). And Siviira’s son, wis Samiyara (line 21), a. servant, dependent, or 
feudatory of him (Pulakésm). 


While Samiyara — (it continnes) — was governing the Kuhun¢i conntry (rishaya), which he 
had obtained through his (Pulakééin’s) favour (lines-21, 22), he founded a Jain temple’ named 
Tribhuvanstilaka, “the ornament of the three worlds” (line 27), in the eastern quarter (line 26) 
at the city of-Alaktakenagar!, in that country (line 22), which was the chief town of 
(@ district composed of). seven hundred villages ‘(line 23). This was done, the record 
asserts, — that is to say, the building of the temple was finished; — in. the Vibbhava sath Vateara, 
Saka-Sathvat 411 expired (lines 28, 29). When the temple was finished, then, at the time of 
an eclipse of the moon om the full-moon day of the month Vaitakha (line 30), he 
(Samiyira) preferred o request to the king SatyAsrays, who through friendship had conie to his 
house after performing the ablutions that are appropriate on the occasion of an eclipse (lines 90, $1), 
and asked for a field worthy to be devoted to the worship of that temple (line $2). And SatyAsraya 
gare such « field, to the Tribbavanstilaka-temple, during the eclipse of the moon on the full-moon day 
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The record then introduces @ Jain teacher named Siddbanandin, belonging to the Mdls-- 


gana lineage, “s (veritable) tree that sprang up om (the mountain) Kanaképala (line 37)2 His 
chief disciple was Chitak@charya (line 39). By Chitakichérya, Wagadéva was initiated in the 
‘Kakopala amnfya (lines 39, 40).? Niagadéva’s disciple was Jinanandin (line 41). And —(the 


record says) — the king gave some towns, and some talabhégas or usufracts of lands, to the Achérya- 


Jinanandin (lines 42 to 44), — evidently, on behalf of the Tribhuvanatilaka-temple, 

_ Limes 44 to 55 define the boundaries of two fiekis which were granted st the city itself, And 
the record then proceeds to enumerate and define the boundaries of allotments at various other 
villages. Wher the record was edited, there was nothing to lead us to look for those villages so far 


to the north as the locality in which we now find them ; chiefly because, though the Kahundi country, . 


— or, rather, a certain part of it called the K (indi three-thousand, — was well known from the records 
of the Ratta princes,‘ the conception of it was then associated with only the southern half of the 
Belgaum district, including Belgaum itself, and Saundatti, in the Parasgad tiluka, which was the 
original capital of the province. And so the places were not identified. 

The viliages are now found — (nearly all of them) — on the east of K élhdpur, between the rivers 
Virni, Krishpé, and Paiichgaiga. The identification of them enables us to identify, with certainty, 
Alaktakanagari. And, as it is convenient to give the positions of them with reference to that town, 
we may state, first, that Alaktakanagari is the modern Ajtérh, — the ‘Ulteh” of the Indian 
Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), in lat. 16° 46’, long, 74° 28; and the ‘ Alta’ of the Bombay Survey 
sheet No, 239 (1887), and of general official usage, — a large village, about twelve miles E. N. E. 
from Kolhapur, from which the Alta subdivision of that State — (with its head-quarters, however, at 
‘Hatkulungra,’ ‘Hatkanagale’) — has derived its name. The two names of the place are, in fact, 
identical. The word alaktaka means the red dye, lac, obtained from the cochineal or a similar 
insect, as well as from the resin of s particular tree; see the new edition of Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit 
—S..s SSSSSESSFSSSSSSSSSSSSsFeFeeFs 

? The language of all the introductory part of the record is rather stilted. And Kanakipala seems to denote the 


hill at Maleyfiru in the Chimrijnagar tiluka, Mysore district. There are records there, which call it Kanakagiri. 


(Bp. Carn. Vol. TV., Ch. 144, 150, 153, 159, 100), Kanakfchala (ibid, Ch. 158), and Hémédri (ibid, Ch. 149). And two 
of them (Ch. 151, 153) mention the Md@lssazhgha; as also do two others at the same place (Ch. 157, 161). 

+ Amndyo ia synonymous with tatgha, sarhidna, kula, and kulakrama. I have not, at present, any other 
reference for the Kikdpala community or lincage. 

« See Dyn. Kan, Distrs. p. 540 #. 


or 1885 (see above, Vol. XVI. p, 20), But it isgiven as Alta, with the abort o, in the Kilbéper volume (1888) of the 
Gasetteer of the Bombey Presidency, pp. 1, 156, 291,292, And there can be little coubt, if avy, that the short a is cor- 
reot. — Regarding the general difficulty of determining the real undeniable forms of many modern place- names, and 
the unreliable nature, in this detail, of official compilations and modern maps, I would invite perueal of a note which 


I am giving on the name Anrigere, in a paper on the Nilgund ireoription of Am/fghavarsha I. of A. D, 866in the 


others, in spite of the apparent want of system in them, or, rathor, because no attempt was made in them 

to aim, in vain, at a system which in those cays had hardly become definitely fixed even among scholars. And the 
an instance in point; as the w which the Indian Atlas gives in ‘ Ulteh’ means the short «, and 

the eh represents the ending fh much better than adoes. The Indias Atlas sheet, it may be added, gives the same 
spelling, * Ulteb,’ in the casd of two other villages, one of them about nine miles N.N. W. from Tisgaon and 


naturally enough, 
Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852) gives * Kolapoor.’ And it seems, from this, not impossible that the now carrest form of 
the name has come into existence during the present century, since the time when archalogical interest waa aroused, 
and as the result of simply an etymological speculation, known to mo thirty years ago, which sought to connect the 
natot of the place with the word £}|, or more commonly EIA, ‘a jackal.’ 
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Dictionary, under alaktaka and lékshd. Molesworth and Candy's Marathi Dictionary gives alata, 
with the meaning of a dye of lac, lédhra, etc., a8 a corruption of alaktaka, The place-name Ajtérh, is 
plainly identical with this word alaté, = alektaka.* And a record of A. D. 1009 gives us the 
intermediate form Alatage.” 

Taking the villages, named in the record, in the order in which they are mentioned, we have 
first Warindaks (line 55), This is * Nurundeh,’ ‘ Waranda,’® three and a half miles N. N.W.4N. 
from Ajtém. In defining the land alleged to have been grented at this village, in the south-west 
quarter, mention is made of a tank between the roads (from Alaktakanagari) to Narindaka and 
Sémarivada (line 56). This latter’place is «Sawurdee,’ ‘Sévarda,’ five miles N. W. from Altes, 
and three miles on the west of ‘ Nurundeli,’ ‘Naranda,’ It is mentioned again in line 88, 

The-next is Kipayige (line 58). This is *Kinnee,’ ‘Kini,’ ten miles N. W. from A]t@m,— a 
large village, with a travellers’ bungalow, on what used to be the mail-road between K dlhépur and Satara, 
and near the river Varna. 

The next is Pantiganage (line 68), in coanection with which there is mentioned Komarafiche. 
(line 66), which was somewhere on the south-west or south of Pantigagage. These are, no 
S ” *Hétkanagale,’* two miles towards the'S. E. by S. from Altém, and *Korochee,” 
*Kdrochi,’ one mile and « half further in the same direction. 

The next is Mahgali (line 70), in connection with which there is mentioned ROvika (line 72),. 
which was somewhere on the west of Mangali, Rivika is evidently ‘BRooee,’ ‘Rui,’ on the Patich- 
gaiga, six miles almost due south from Altém, Madgali seems to have disappeared ; or else its name 
has been replaced by that of *Kubnoor,’ *Kabnur,’ two miles E. N. E. from ‘Rooee,’ ‘Rui,’ 

The next is Karandige (line 75), in connection with which there are mentioned Chandavura. 
and Pandarfigavalji (line 76), which were somewhere on the west of it. Karandige is plainly 
*Eenchulkurunjee,’ ‘Inchalkaranji,’ on the Paiichgaigi, the head-quarters of a feadatory State 
in Kélhapar, — certified in Bombay Piaces as. Ienchalkaratsji, — Ifchalkarafji,)° — seven miles 
8. E. by 8. from Ajtém, Three miles W. by 8, from Ifchalkaraiiji, there is *Chundoor,’ *Chandar,’ 
also on the Panchgaaga. Pandarigavalli seems to have disappeared, unless it may be represented by 
*Mangaon,’ * Méngdon,’ seven miles towards the W. by N. from Iichalkaraiij!, which would answer to 
the intimation given in the record that the land granted at Karandige lay between the roads to 
Chandavura and Pandarigavalli; but there is the objection that the track from Iichalkaradji to. 
Mangaon passes through ‘ Rooee,’ * Rui,’ which suggests that Pandarhgavalli lay between Karandige 
and Rovika, as, otherwise, the road would have been better specified as the road to Riivika. 

The next is Davanaval]i (line 78); and we are told that the land granted there was on the west 
of that village and between the roads to Alaktakanagara and Kumbayija (line 78-79). Davanavalli 
is “Danoolee,’ on the Varna, six and a half miles towards the N. E. by E. from Altai. And 
Kumbayija is ‘Koombhoj, *Kumbhoj,’ three and a half miles on the west of ‘Danoolee.’ It+is 
mentioned again in line 87, which speaks of a group of villages known as the Kumbsayijs twelve. 


LLL tt, 


* As, in fact, is recognised in the Kilhdpur volume, p. 291, — “Alta, from elias red colour formerly made in the- 


* See page 276 below. 

* In each instance, I givethe spelling presented in (I) the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), and (2) the Bombay 
Sarvey sheets No, 239 (1887), 240 (1894), and 272 (1894); sheet No. 271, which is wanted for Divanavalli, Arjana- 
véja, and Pellidaka, is apparently not yet published. 

* The Surrey sheet No, 240 seems to have somehow or other sncoeeded in restoring here a form which is more 
correct than the ‘Hatkulungra’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No, 40 and the ‘ Hitkalangda’ of the Kélbdpur volume. 
(pp. 10, 297), which appear to be dus to only a looal legend about “s stone hand or Aét which was set up in memory 
of a man who passed an ordeal by dipping his hands in boiling oil,” but who, apparently, became maimed (leagad4) 
thereby. — The Kélbdpar volume mentions the other village as ‘ Korochi’ (p, 10), 

™ The map opposite page 1 of the Kilhépur volume gives ‘Inchalkaranji;’ bat elsewbere we find ‘ Icbal- 
karanji’ (pp. 1, 254, 255, 295). I oan only say that the name is thoroughly familiar to me with tbe nasal after the. 
initial ¢.— With the change of mdi to 4ji, compare Karafijawajé as the modern representative of the ancient. 
Karandivadé (soe Dyn. Kan, Disirs. p. 394), 
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The Indian Atlas shews the old track from ‘ Danooles’ to «Koombhoj."! And the Survey sheet 
No, 239 shews o cart-track from Altéis, evidently leading straight to ‘ Danoolee.” 

The next-is Nandinige (line 82); and we are told: that the land granted’ there was on the east of 
that village and between the boundary of Baravulika and the road to Sripure (line 82-83), In 
connection with this we may take the next ‘village, Biripatti (line 84), in respect of which we are 
teld that the land granted there lay in the west of it and on the south of the road to Sripura, And 
it is quite plain that Nandinige is ‘Wandnee,’ ‘Wdndni,’ near the Paiichgaiga, nine miles towards 
the E. 8. E. from Altéra ; that Siripatti is ‘Seerhuttes,’. ‘Shirti,’ !— certified in Bombay Places as 
Sirhat}i,— on the Krishna, fifteen miles E. by 8. } 8. from Altésh ; and that Sripura is ‘Sheerool,_’ 
‘Shirol,’ the head-quarters of another subdivision of the Kélhipar State, — certified as Siré] in 
Bombay Places, — three and» half miles E. by N. from *Nandnee,’ ‘ Nindni,’ and two and « half 
miles N. W. by N, from Birhatti, Sripura is mentioned again in line 89, which speaks of a group of 
villages known as the Sripura twelve. From the modern name, we can recognise that the Sripura 
of this record is the Sanskritised form of the name Sirivolal or Sirivojal.!4 Baravulika seems to have 
disappeared, unless it is represented by the modern ‘Huroolee,’ *Haroli:' the site of this village is 
sbout half a mile-on the south-west of ‘Nandnee,’ ‘Néndni; but the lands of it tmay easily have’ 
extended to the Patichganga, so as to be partly on the east or south-east of Nandinige, 


_ And the last village in which allotments are claimed to have been made, is Arjunavada 
(line 85); we are told that land was granted there in the west of it and on the north of the road to 
Sripura (line 86). Arjunavida is ‘Arjoonwar,’ on the Krishna, fourteen miles almost due east of 
Altém, and three miles towards the N. E. by N.from Six6. The Atlas sheet shews the old track ; and’ 
the Survey sheet inditates that it bas now been converted into « made-road from ‘Sird} to Miraj. 

In addition to claiming allotments in the above villages, the record asserts that four entire 
Villages were granted; namely, Rivika in the Kumbayija twelve (line 87), Samarivida 
(line 88), Lattivada in the Bsddhaméle twelve (line 88-89), and Pellidake in the Sripura 
twelve (line 89). Kumbayija has already been identified with ‘Koombhoj,’ *Eumbhoj,’ four 
miles towards the N. E. by N. from Ajtém. The Rivika of this passage seems clearly to be another 
Village of that name, which has now disappeared, and not to be identical with the Ravika which 
has been identified with *Rooee,’ ‘Rui,’ fourteen miles 8, by W. from * Koombhoj," * Kumbhoj,” 
Simarivida has already been identified ; it is ‘Sdéwurdea, Sdévards,’ five milés to the N. W, from 
Ajtém. Lattivada is * Latowreh,' “Létavda,’ near the Virna, six and « half milés to the N. W. by 
N. from Ajtém. And Baddhami¢ is probably ‘Badoola,’ ‘Bhddola,’ sbout a mile and a half on the 
north-west of ‘ Latowreh," ‘ Latavda.” Pellidaka, in the Bripura twelve, seems to have disappeared. 

Mention has been made above of the intermediate form Alatage. This is found in the 
Kauthém grant of A. D. 100925 which registers the donation of the village of Koddasi in the 
Alstage seven-hundred in the Ktindi country. The record defines the village of Koddasi as 
being bounded on the east by Duddhigrima, on the south by Vatfara, on the west by Bhende- 
vada, and on the north by Vaigi. Koddasi is the modern ‘ ochee,’ 'Khodsi,’!* on the south 

" The tricks shown in the Indian Atlas ubeeta mostly denote cart-tracks; and nearly all of them have 
undoubtedly existed from ancient times, and represent the old palhas, miryas, rijapathas, réjamdrgas, ete. Close on. 
the saat of Nisargi in the Belgaum district, there are traces of a fine old road of this description, leading south- 
wards towards Sangél, The word mérgo is still habitually used by the villagers of the’ Kanarese districts, to 

14 This spelling, in the Surrey sheet No, 272, is decidedly feeble, . 

oe Tee EGhiger volume gives "Shirol’ om pages 1, 255, 257,919, 820; but the map opposite page 1 presents 

“a0 Which, in fact, coours as Sirivolals in = record of A. D. 1088 (see page 277 below). 

M Above, Vol. XVI p. 15. iS 

M The Garvey sheet No, 229, which gives "Khodai,” very likely restores a form which is more correct than the 
‘Kocben" of the Atlas sheet No. 40. But the Postal Directory gives "Kuchi.’ And in 1894 or 1885, when I had dhe 
record in hand for publication, the name was certified to me aa Koch! or Kochi ; this, however, may have been done. 
becanse I could only point to the "Kochee’ of the Atlas sbect, and ask to be supplied with the proper spelling of the - 
nhs of the village in Nigar! characters. The Eélbipor volume gives " Khodsi d+ Khooki.”’ (p. 305). 
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hank of the Virnd, six and a half miles N. by W.. from Altém.  Vattira is Watar or Wathiar — 
(+ Watar,’ ‘Vathir-Vadgion), — and Bhendevida is Bhengawadéth — (‘ Bhendowreh,' ‘ Bhen- 
davda"),— on, respectively, the south and west. of ‘Roches,’ *Khodsi." Waigi is Bigni — 
(‘ Bagnee,’ * Bagni")" — on the north bank of the Varna, two and a half miles almost due north 
of *Rochee,’ *Khodsi.’ And Duddhigrima is Dodhgaon — (‘ Doodgaon,’ *Dudhgion) — also 
on the north bank of the Varnd, two miles on the north-east of ‘Kochee," « Khodsi.’ 


All these identifications make it quite certain that the Alnktakanagart of the spurious grant. is 
the Alatage of the genuine record of A.D, 1009, and is the modern AJtéth, about twelve miles east- 
north-east from Kélhapur, And the record of A. D, 1009 establishes it, unquestionably, as the chief 
town of a seven-hundred district, that is to say, of » district which inclnded, according to fact or 
tradition or conventional acceptation, seven hundred cities, towns, and villages. In view of the way in 
which the numbers of the villages in the ancient territorial divisions were, manifestly, sometimes exag- 
gerated,!® we need not accept that statement too literally, But the ancient Alaktaka or Alatage 
seven-hundred was, no doubt, an appreciably larger territory than the present Alta subdivision, which 
comprises only forty-nine villagés,’® and includes, on the west, some villages, —for instance ‘ Heirleh, 
* Herla,’—which did not belong to the ancient seven-hundred district, Its wostern boundary must 
hare rim, at one point, quite close to A (én itself ; for, an inscription of AT), 1118 at *Heirleh,” *Herla,’ 
six miles to the W. by 3, from Altdim, locates that village, which it mentions by probably the name of 
Vagutibana-Harulage, in the Edendd district. We might infer that, to the east, the district included 
all the places, named in the two records, lying on the south of the Varna,2! and extended as far as 
the K yishna: bat to this there are the objections, that the Kuntavida grant of A, D, 10589 distinetly 
places in the Mirifija country (désa), which it seems to describe as a three-thousand province, the 
Sirivolala twenty-four— (composed, perhaps, of the Sripura twelve and the Kumbayija twelve of the 
spurious record), — and locates in the Sirivolala twenty-four two villages the modern representatives 


" The Survey sheet No. 299 has here omitted to mark the long 1 

™ On tho goreral question of the meaning and bearing of the gumerieal componente of the names of the ancient 
territorial divisions, see Dyn, Kon. Disirs. p. 299, note 2, We have not, as yok, any very fall information in this 
direction about the northern parta of the Bombay Presidency, But the records mention, among the larger territorial 
divisions — (there are many smaller onea, which we need not take into consideration here), — the Envadidripa ldkh- 
and-a-quarter, the Palasige twelve-thonsand, the BanayLei twelve-thousand, the Tormigale siz-thousand, the Karabite 
four-thousand, the Kiiadi three-thousand, the Nolambavddi thirty-two-thonsand, and the Gatgavidi ninety-siz- 
thousand. Those figures give a total of two hundred and ninety thousand cities, towns, and villages, for an area 
covering not much more than the southers parts of Bombay, the Bellary district in Madras, and the provizes of 
Mysore, But there are not aa many oe twenty thousand villages in Mysore, and not quite forty-four ..onsand 
villages and bamleta in tho whole of the Bombay Presidency, 

1 See the Kilbipur volume, p- 1} and the whole of the Hithipur territory inelades only one thousand and 
seventy-nine villagos (ibid.), 

I quote from an ink-impression. In the prefix, the ayllable gums fs very doubtful, In the name, the first 
syHable may powibly have the rowel e,— Herulage, or Hérnlago; but, on the whole, think not, In the second 
syllable, the vowel:is ; nok i: that is to say, the name is not —(thoogh we might have expected if to be) — 
Herilage or Hérilaye, which occurs eleewhere in the case of Hivina-Herilnge (see page 279 below); or, at any 
rate, it i uot so written bere, A 

7 And possibly, bat not necessarily, Bago! and Diidhgaon on the north of the Virsi. 

= Cave-Temple Inecriptions (No, 19 of the brochures of the Archmological Surrey of Western India), p. 101. 
This record was “found near Mirija (Meriteh), in the Dekkan™ (Jour, A, As. Sec., F. &, Vol IL p. 386). 
‘Aa the exact find-plice is not knows, it may convenieutly be named the Kuptavida grant, from the village which 
it conveys, and which is {deutified—In editing this record, I rendered the words, ; 
dbiyantar? (lines 45, 47) as meaning “in tho Mirifija district of the (KGpdi) three-thousand.” Asd it may 
be noted that the Miraj inscription of A I). 114s speake of only the Miriije n4d, without any numerical speai- 
fication (P. 8. O.-C. Insers, No, 94, line 44), and tho Miraj grant of Virs-Saty4draya (of doubtful authenticity) 
speaks of the Miriije three-bundred kampaga (above, Vol. EIV. p. 141, lines 16, 17), which, however, may have 
bees only the head-quarters subdivision of a n.uch larger province, But the Mirifija country Waa certainly not 
in the Kftnd) threa-thousand province of the Hattas of Sanndatti (see further on), And I think that the record of 
A. D, 1055 really meana to speak of “the Miriija three-thousand country,” os [ have already asoumed in Dys, Kon, 
Distrs. p. 566 f, 
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which are found, within six miles of Bird], on the west bank of the Kyishni,™ and that the 
Khidripur inscription of A. D, 1218" places in the Mirinji country (dé#a), and at o configence 
which is described as Kididala-Krishnavépi-Bhepasi-camgsma, o village named K(idalse-Damavada, 
which, — as no river of the slightest importance flows into the Krishni from the east anywhere in that 
neighbourhood, — must be placed on the west of the Krishni, and the name of which is, in fact, evi- 
dently preserved in the name of the modern ‘ Danwar,' ‘ Dinvad,' on the north bank of the Didhganga, 
close to the confluence of that river with the Erishy’, and five miles W. 8. W. from Khidrapur, 
On the whole, it seems probable that the so-called seven-hundred district of Alaktaka or Alatage was a 
comparatively small territory, bounded on the south by the Didhgangi. Its eastern boundary 
may have been the Krishnd; or it may have been some line which ran up on the west of that river, 
exclnding the villages which the records of A. D, 1058 and 1213 place inthe Miridja territory. Ita 
western boundary was probably a somewhat irregular line, which left the Didhgaigil somewhere 
near the modern Kiigal, ran op somewhere on the west of ‘ Rooee,’ ‘Rai,’ and then turned to the 
north-west slong the range of hills between A]tém and ‘ Heirleh," ‘ Herla;' after that, it may have 
turned north to join the Virni somewhere on the west of ‘Kinnee,’ ‘Kini,’ or it may possibly have 
eontinued along the range on which are the hill-forts of Panbé]i and Pivangad as far as the Western 
Ghaota, The northern boundary was probably the Varna, which is for a considerable distance the 
dividing line between the Kolhapur territory and the Sitar district.™ 


The Etndi country. 


We have still to consider the bearing of the statement, which we must accept as authentic in at 
any rate the genuine Kauthém grant of A.D. 1009, that the Alaktaks or Alatage seven-hundred 
district was in the Euhunpdi or Etindi country. 


This territorial name is known best in connection with the Ratta princes of Saundatti, whose 
hereditary province was called the Etdndi three-thousand. And we now know that the Kidndi 
three-thousand included, towards the north, Térdi],™ the head-quarters of the Térdiil subdivision of the 
Sahgl! State, about fifty-six miles almost due north-east from Belgaum, and also Bh6j,2" in the Chikédi 
taluka, about forty-seven miles nearly due north of Belgaum, and only sixteen miles south of A[téth. 
Bot the Ratta princes certainly did not hold any of the country round A[tém. 





= Namely, Eannavida, = ‘Kunwar,’ ‘Kanvad;' and Kuptavida, =‘ Kootwar,” “Entrad." The other two 
villages, Hidalivida and Gijikctti, seem to have doubled up into the modern '‘ Ghalwar.” — In ‘Kanvad" and 
* Kutvad,’' the Survey sheet No. 272 has omitted to mark the long 4 of wd, 

™ Jour, Bo. Br. K, ds. Boe, Vol, XII. p.10, The original village Kiidala-Ddmavija most have been a large one, 
as the record describes it as extending from the confluence at which it was situated up to a second confluence which 
is spoken of os irimat-Krishnavég!Kuvipt-nad!-sathgama, And, doubtless for that reason as well as from not 
knowing then the exact spelling of the name of Kurundwid or Kurandwild, I suggested, in editing the record, that it 
might be Kurundwiq iteelf. Bot the name Kurundwij, Kurandwid, has its own etymology and meaning ; being 
evidently commected with kuranda, burunda, ‘the corundum stone,” Tt is plain that ‘Danwar,’ * Dinvid,” is o 
remnant, and preserves the name, of the ancient KGdala-Damavids, and that the lands of that villago were, af some 
time or another, broken up, to form the lands of Bastwij, near Kurandwid, and of a few other villages. And there 
ean be little doubt that the village-tite of the ancient Kéjals-Dimavida was where the site of the modern 
* Danwaz,’‘Dinvid,’ now is; otherwise, the mame could hardly hays been preserved at all 

™ According tothe identifications (seo Dyn. Kan. Distrs. p. 90) of villages mentioned in the Samingnd grant 
of Dantidargs, of A. D. 754 (above, Vol. XI. p. 108), it might be held that the Koppara five-hundred bhubti 
lay immediately on the north of the Alaktaks or Alstage seven-hundred, on the other side of the Virné, Bat, 
parcrompctagenany valer=dlaatmiah pian ain tar as altered; that is to say, the grant, though o 
wee applied, at some sabsequent date, to secure possession af a property oth 
which was actually conveyed by it. Mad, ccaseyusnlly; thas eitlages Bo vot ssscdaentiy Sete fhe Keene 
in ix Sehadlig abetaebinenk de Mim dances tampered with; and the Koppars district may have to be looked for 


* Above, Vol. XIV. pp. 21, 25. The record contains dates in A.D. 1128, 1181, and 118%, and is at Térail iteett. 3 
expresaly places Téridila, the obief town of the Téridils twelve, in the Kipdi fa teell ols 
at see Kite nme nema ee 
: p. 43, Therecard, obtained at Ebij itself, and dated in A. D. 1208, expressly | 
Bhoyije in the Koraralli kampons, and the latter in the Ktndi three-thousand (lines 99, 100, 108). =: 
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On the other hand, the Kuatarada grant of A D. 10582 describes the Silahars prince 
Godka, — the father of the Mirasithha who made the donation that is registered in thet record, — as 
possessing Karahita and the Kandi country, the Mairifija country, and the great country of the 
Koikan. But the Silihdras of Karhid did certainly not hold the Kiindi three-thousand province, 
which was in the ‘hands of the Rattus from about A. D. 980 to 1228. They did, however, hold some 
territory, stretching down along the Ghauts to within thirty miles on the north-west of Belgaum, 
which mast have been in the Kiindi country: for, a record at Kilhipor, of the time of the Silihdra 
prince Vijayaditya, and dated in A. D. 1143, registers the grant by him of a field, measuring 
one quarter of a nirartana according to the Kiipdi staff or measuring rod, at the village of 
Havina-Herilage in the Ajirage Eholla ; Ajitage is certainly the modern Ajra (possibly Ajrém). 
—ths headquarters of the Ajra sublivision of the Tichalkaraiiji State, — about twenty-seven mile 
to the north-west from Belgaum; Hivina-Herilage must be located somewhere near Ajra, and is, | 
suspect, ‘Hurlee,’ nine miles towards the E. N. E. from Ajra; and the territory in which it lay, must 
have been at some time or another incladed in the Kiindi country, in order to secount for the 
measare of the field being expressed according to the Kiindi staff. 

Taking everything into consideration, it now seems clear that the Kandi three-thousand 
province of the Rattas of Saundatti was only a part of a much larger territory known by the 
name of Kftindi. And this explains the statement, in a record of A. D. 1096 at Saundutti, that the 
Ratta prince Kirtayirya I. (A. D. 980) fixed the boundaries of the Kuhundi country,* that is te 
say of the Kiigdi three-thousand; the meaning being that he secured for himself and his descendants 
= certain portion ofthe whole Kiindi country, and had the boundaries of that part of it determined, 
by agreement with the princes who held the other parta of it, or by some such means, 

The Etindi three-thousand of the Baftas was probably bounded on the north by the Krishma 
and the Diidhgaiga, and on the west by a line which left the Dadhgaaga close on the west of Bhaj 
and, following for a short distance the course of the Védgaiga, then left that river — (perhaps close on 
the east of ‘ Ankoll,"* five and o half miles to the south of Bhdj)—and ran irregularly southwards, on 
the west of Nipini and Saikéshwar and the east of ‘Hurlee,’ towards Belgaum, — following from 
Nipéni, in fact, very probably, almost the present dividing line between the Belganm district and the 
Kilhipur territory, In that part of the country, the name Kindi remained in use till A. D, 1249; ax 
is shewn by the Chikka-BagewAdi grant of that year, which mentions the village of Santheya-Bagavadi 
in the Huvvalli twelve in the Kuhundi désa But it seems probable that, by the end of the century, 
the name died out there, and was replaced by some such appellationas the Valugrima country, and 
that the change came about in the following way, The original capital of the province was Swundatti, 
— the head-quarters of the Parasgad taluka in the Belgaum district, — which is mentioned in 
the ancient records by the ordinary name of Savadhavatti or Savandhavatti and the Sanskrit 
appellation Sugandhavaytin, And the province did not at first include Belganm. That town was the 




















@ Lec. cit., note 21 on page 277 above, Ep. Ind, Vol, 11. p. 208, 

™ Contrast the mention of the Edenid ataff, in connection with a grant made at the village of Kopparavija in 
the Edenid district (2p, Ind. VoL III. p. 214). Prof, Kiethorn (lee. cit, p. 215, note 1) has, I think, quite rightly 
Proposed to identify Kopparayéja with ‘Kopurda,” ‘Koparda,’ seven miles on the west of KilhSpar, and Tira- 
vidablja, or “the camp of Tiravida" (soo o correotion notified for the passage referred to), with * Bir,” ‘ Bid,’ on 
the weat of the Bhigiirat! river, seven miles to the W. 8. W. from Kétbipur. — The Kiipqi staff is mentioned again, 
in a Aildhira record of A. D. 1150, in eonnection with the lands granted at the village of Madal!]tira to the Jain 
temple af that village (tid. p. 211) The perport of this record points, in my opinion, to Mada/{jira being the 
ancient name of Himag! iteolf,— where the record is, at « Jain temple, — on the south of the Didbgainga. It dows 
net seem very likely that there can be any connection between the modern Kigal (so certified in Bombay Plucus) and 
the name of the asolent territorla)] diviaion, ending in golls, in which Mada[T)ira waa situated, The Sret syllable « 
the name of that division is broken away ; the remainder of the name appears to bagaru(ka|pegolla or narw/ralgegotia : 
and a trace of the name may, just possibly, be fourd in the 'Akol’ of the Survey sheet No, 241, which appears in 
the Atlea sheet No. 40 as" Ankoll,’—a village thirtoon miles towards the E. &. EB. from Bamanl, anil five miles 5, by 
W. from Bhdj: there is the objection, however, among others, that *Ankoll,’ ‘ Akol,’ is separated from Bimani by 
the Vidguing’ 

" Jour. Bo. Br, R. ds, Sod, Vol. X. p, 201. See note Mt above, @ Abore, Vol VII. p, 304, 
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chief town of a group of villages known as the Vilugrima and Vénugrima seventy district, This 
district was in the possession of the Kidambas of Goa up to A. D. 1160.% Not long after that time, 
the Rattas obtained it from them. The Ratta records from A. D, 1199 onwards shew plainly" that 
their seat of government was transferred to Belgaum soon after the time when they obtained the 
district and incorporated it with their hereditary possessions ; the reason being, no doubt, that it had 
become a place of considerable size and importance, as is indicated by the fact that one of the Belgaum 
records of the Rattas, dated in A. D, 1201, registers grants that were made by the four-thousand 
Mahdjanas of Vénugrima. The latest date that we have for the Rattas is A. D. 1228, Before A. D. 
1238, they succumbed to the power of the Yadava kings of Dévagiri, And « Dévagiri-Y adave record 
of A, D. 1249 presents the appellation of the Vénugrima dééa,?? — applied, very possibly, in that 
particular record, to only a portion of the Kiindi three-thousand province, but evidently calculated 
ty become before long the standard name of the whole territory. A reminiscence of the original 
name, however, has survived to even the present day, in the title Mirusiviradayya, “the Ayya of the 
three-thousand :" it is the title of an Ayya or Jaigam priest (Libgéyat) at Hubli in the Dharwar 
listrict ; and he ts evidently descended from a line of priests who were the pontifis of some great ‘Saiva 
establishment in the Kiindi three-thousand province,4% . 


_As regards the larger Kandi country, —on the authority of the Silahdra record of Vijay4- 
ditya of A. D, 1143, we may safely take it, on the west, to the Ghauts; while the genuine Kauthém 
grant of A. D. 1009 and the spurious Altém grant shew that, on the north, it extended at least as far. 
as the river Virpi, And the statement in the Kantavida grant of A. D, 1058, about the Kéndi 
country (with the Koikag, etc.) being held by the Sihihira prince Gohka — (who certainly did not hold 
the whole of the Koikag either), —is to be interpreted as meaning that he possessed, and transmitted 
to his descendants, that part of the Kiindi country which lay on the west and north of the K (ndi three- 
thousand province of the Rattas, That part of the Kiindi country seems to have become better known, 
by the end of the twelfth century A. D., as the Koll4pura country; ss a note in a manuseript of 
the Sabddrpacachandriké tells us that that work was composed in the Krédhana sasrateara, Saka- 
Samvat 1127 (expired), = A. D, 1205-1206, in the reign of the Silahira prince Bhdja, at o Jain 
temple which had been founded by (his grandfather) Gapdariditya at “the great place Ajurika (Ajra) 
in the Kollapurs déa."" 


It remains to be added that there was a town named Kandipattana, from which, no doubt, 
the country took its name. It is mentioned in an inscription of A. D, 1135 at Kélhapur,? which 
registers the grant of certain local imposts to the god Parsvandtha of a Jain temple founded by the 
Mahdsémenta Nimbadévarasa at Santeya-Madgode in Kavadegolla. The record name, among the 
persons who node the grant, the five-lhundred Sodming of Ayyavole, Bilhagasetti of Kollipura, Bijja- 
~tti of Mirifije, the Heggade Ravasetti who was the Séeaniga of the Adityagriha or house of Aditya 
of Kandipattana, Kannapayyasetti the Prabhu of Torambage, Santisetti of Baleyavattans, and 
Khapperayya the Prabhu of Kavadegolla, — all of whom, representing the whole country, assembled 
and joinat in laving the feet of Srutakirtitraividyadéva, the Achdrya of the Ripandriyaaa basadi of 
Kollapura. The town has to be looked for in the Belgaum district or in the Kolhapur territory, 
But I cannot as yet find it, And we shall probably eventually identify it with some place now 
possessing a totally different name, 
eo C1! 

* Dyn, Kan, Distr. p. 590, ® See (hid, p. 556 @, 

™ Sir Walter Elliot's MS. Collection, Vol. II, Edinburgh copy p. 676, London copy p. 322 b. 

* Above, Vol. XTV. p. 70, lines 28, 29. 

™ The Dhérwir volume of the Gasetterr of the Bombay Previdency tells us (p. 755 f.) that the Mirnsfvirica 
mathe is the largest and most substantial of the fifteen Liighyat mathas at Hubli, — (the present building, however. 
only dates buck to about A. D. 140) ; — and it puts forward » local story which would account for the name by 
connecting it with » body of Basava’s adherents, composed of three thousand asceti-s, and would reprewnt the 
Mirustvirads Ayyus as having come from Chitaldroog in Mysore. This is plainly only fiction. But we gather from 
it that any genuine tradition, which might have belped us to identify and locate the town of Kéndipattana (sve 
further on), seems to have been lost. 

» Above, Vol X. p. 75, and p. 76, note 2, Not yet edited, I quote from an ink-impression. 
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EY THE REY. G. U, POPE, M. 4.,D. D., BALLIOL COLLEGE AND INDIAN INSTITUTE, OXFORD, 
(Continued from p, 256.) 
XI. 

I Now give a specimen of the class of songs called Attu-padai, or introduction of a suppliant 
ton generous patron. The bard is supposed to meet the mendicant in the vicinity of the 
palace, and encourages him to presa on. 

Kindly Sympathy (69) 

In thine hand isthe faultless Inte; thy body is hunger's prey, for there were none to 
aid! Around thy waist thou wrappest a cloth patched and darned, and moist 
with sweat, thou needy minstrel ! 

Around the world with thy want-wasted company hast thou been, and now enquirest 
of nie. 

Killi-Valavan is he whose host slays on the reeking bloody plain where high banners 
wave, the tusked elephant, — he who is lord of Urranthai, whose spear is up- 
lifted mid the warriors, strenuous invader of foeman’s land, wearer of hero's 
wreath, and adorned with fire-flashing gems of various hues and ornaments of 
raddy gold! Go to his presence! Thoa wilt saffer no waiting before the gate. 

And when thou him sees't face to face, who in open day! gives chariots to those 
that ask, still less shalt thou lack the lotag wreath aronnd which no bectles 
swarm.'3 





XII. 
The next is of the same character (76) :— 

Minstrel, with little lute of sweetest strain ! 

Suppliant with words of old wisdom fall ! 

Importunate thou askest me to rest and listen to the pleasant sounds of thy 
tambourine.” 

Ba} hear what I shall say ! 

The modest homes of Pagan,» whose hands are fall of gifts, ia near the wide city. 

There food inexhaustible is found like the waters of the cool tank under Janitary’s 
moon, and the hamming bees explore the sweets of the fragrant water-lily. 

There he meditates the praise and glory of Killi-Valavan, king of the good Innd that 
yields in abundance rice and sweet water, and that knows the fire that cooks, but 
not the fire that consumes. 

If thither, — together with thy songstress, whose hair diffuses fragrance of the 
‘trumpet-flower,’ the bright-browed, aweetly smiling, — you softly advance, you 
shall prosper «ll. 

His gifts are not me. + chance, like gold found by the woodman in the forest. 

Hesitate not, 

Long may he flourish ! 

*¥ The Com. says the day has 80 ndzigai (Tacoil hours of 24 minutes), O¥ theso 10, i. ¢,, from 6 a.m. to 100 wa 
are to bo given to dutios of domestic life, (See K, Book L} The next 10, i. ¢., from 10.0. m, to2 p, m., are 
to be devoted to kingly dutios; and the last 10, i. ¢., from 2 to @p. ms, being the knat of the day, would be spent 
in giving audiences and dispensing gifts. 

1 * Which bas bright face and is fastened to a rod, as turtle from the tank is strang on iron skewer? 

™ Seome a play on the same Papas. : 
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XIII. 

A very remarkable lyric addressed to him, presumably at this period of his greatest glory, 
is by Tayam Kannanér, of Erukattur, a poet otherwise unknown. It forcibly recalls Manikka 
Vagagar’s fine ‘Morning Hymn in the Temple." [Tirwedgagam, KX.) 

The Eing’s Beveil (397). 
The morning-star with silver radiance bright 
Now fills the ample sky, and waking birds 
From out their nests on lofty boughs send forth 
Sweet sounds. On the lake's surface lotua-flowers 
Have open'd wide their eyes; and one by one 
The stars now slowly quench their golden fires. 
And while the morning drum is sounding lond, 
And shrill-ton'd winding shell its enmmons gives, 
Swift on the yielding steps of fleeing night 
The eager day triumphant presses on ! 
Come forth, O king, to view thy mustering hosts ! 
List to the morning uprise in the gnardian camp, 
Where sheen of spears dispels the hovering shades. 
King, on whose breast hang wreaths of clustering flowers ! 
And hear the drummer at the onter gate ! 
He bids thee from thy slamber wake, I come 
A suppliant, who loves to see thy state,— 
Thou who dost give rich food with spices blent, 
And palm-wine fragrant cool, in jewell’d flask, 
With garments bright as when a snake its skin renews : — 
Thus, showering blessings in thy bounty, like the rain 
Thou dost with costly gifts relieve my pain, 
That burnt like glow of scorching summer-sun, 
Lord of the land where ever shine the fires 
Lit by the sages, who six works perform,— 
Around their brows the ruddy lotus wreathed,— 
And virtue’s work maintain; great Valavan, 
Whose strong right arm with golden circleta bound 
Wields the sharp sword ! Tho’ we to farthest bound 
Of the vast billowy sea should go; or tho’ 
The orb whose rays destroy should southward stray, 
We nothing dread! beneath the mighty foot, — 
That wears the hero's glorious jewelled band, — 
Of him, whose conquering spear in arduous fight 
Prevails, wo rest secure. 
XIV. 
In the following verses (986) Eértir-kipir seems to stimulate rather than restrain the 
young chieftain in his gay and thonghtless time: — 
‘Glory be thine, O giver, whose brow knows no sweat 
From labour done, but only that from eager feasting ! — Like drops of rain 
That fall in the full lake, drips down the fat 
From the meata they serve ap ; roasted flesh is 
Quaff large dranghts of milk ! — 
Thy fields of rice, — wide are their borders, where 
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The sweet cane flowers! Thy pasture lands, — with stalls 
For herds, — there cattle graze ! 
Archers with fortified camps guard the flocks, and from the 
Tree-tops on the wooded shore count the ships that cover thy sea! — 
In the bay they load the abounding salt with which thy cragg} mountains teem ! 
To thee, warrior chief, we come, — no warriors we! 
Whether from East to West, or from West to East, or 
From North to South, or from South to North, thon win 
Thy ever widening way ; — may his glory shine, 
Who knows well to extend his conquests in every land !’ 
xV. 


The following ode (393) to the same hero is by an unkown bard called Nallirraiyanar, Tt 
is very imperfect in the original, and is here considerably abridged. To the student of Tamil it 
is of considerable interest. 

‘O king, I come from far, 
With soul that thinks of thee, 
And says, ‘‘ What kindly ones in other lands _ 
Are there to fill the empty dish 
Borne by my sponse in sorrow, while with me 
She sings, and begs from door to door, 
In poverty onknown before. 
With thee shall we obtain new garments for the old, 
Bright as expanding leaves of the paganrai™ flower ; 
And feast, departing rich in gifts. 
Lord of the beanteous land Kaveri guards ! 
So shall we praise in varied song thy might 
Renowned, and say, may Valavan whose sword is sharp, 
Pilourish for aye!*’ 

Xvi. 


In several other pieces much the same topics are brought forward ; but his death is the 
theme of those that follow. This took place at Kujamuttam. Tami! kings are distinguished 
in legend sometimes by some victory gained, but oftener by the place of their death, or 
slumber, as it is called (¢uaju — ‘ fall asleep ’). 

Here we have an ingenious funeral elegy by Nappacalai of Marrdkkam : — 

How Death secured his Victim (226). 


If in his mind against thee he were wrath, 

Or if in outward act he showed his rage, 

Or if he touched thee with afflictive hand, 

Thou conldst not have escaped, O death ! 

Thou took’st great Valavan, entreating him, 

Like minstrels, bowing low, with suppliant hand, 

Praising, thou didst bear off his life, 

Lesder of hosts that crowd the glorions field, 

Crowned with gold wreath, Lord of the mighty car! 

Death would have been unequal to the contest with the valiant king, and only managed 

to take his life by appealing to his generosity. 


CO ae_eea—————S — 
B The same asthe cinthil : Menispermum cordifolium, fe 
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XVII. 


Another song by Magattanar of Adu-turrai commemorates his death, using o quaint 
old commonplace of Tami] verse. (Comp. 280). 
Death's Want of Foresight (227). 
Death! Right silly art thou, rnthless one ; 
Through lack of sense thou eat'st thine own seed-corn ! 
Thou yet shalt see the trath of what I say. 
Warriors with gleaming swords, and elephant and horse 
Fell on the battle-plain that flowed with biood ; 
Duily be was insatiate, slew his foes, 
And fed thine hunger! Like thyself a strength 
He had that knew no ruth nor vengeance feared. 
This Vajavan who wore the mighty golden ornaments, 
Whose flowery garland swarmed with humming bees, 
Since thon hast borne away, — who shall appease thine hunger now ? 


XVIII, 


These verses refer to Valavan's funeral, and is attributed to Mudandr (= the lame 
bard) of Aiyar - — 
The Burial-urn (228). 
*O potter-chief '™ -naker of vessels ! 
Thoo whos |.) co sends up thick clouds 
Of smoke veiling .ne outspread heay 78, 
Who makest vessels for the wide extended ancient town! 
Thou art to be pitied |! What toil hath befallen thee | 
The descendant of Cra kings, 
Whose armies spread themselves to earth's utmost verge, — 
Whom minstrels praise, — the truly ¢lorious one, — 
Whose glory shines afar, 
As in the heavens the sun with resplendent ray, — 
Vajavan, the great, on the brows 
Of whose warrior-clephants bright banners wave, — 
Hath gained the world of gods. Aud so 
"Tis thine to shape an urn, so huge | 
That it shall cover the remaina of such an one. 
But if thou’st moald the needful urn, thy whee? 
The vast earth must be, and Mérn’s mass 
Sufficeth not for earth to mould its form '! 


Bishop Caldwell says that at the time when these :rns were used cremation most hare 
been unknown, and burial the universal practice ; but in: fact, the two customs have ever 
existed side by side, The ancient inhabitants of the Scath generally buried their dead, “ah 
be seen by a careful study of Purra--Poru}-Venba ; but Brihmanical and Caivite u pea 
found side by side, from very early times, In fact, the oldest funeral hymn, Rigveda, X 
might well seem to be one of these lyrics. It will be'soem’ als0'"by “a refermane Pats 
works already named (which are a perfect. mine of info i i Ao diet! 


and costoms of the southern lands), and’ from scattered Bead re Gear ana 
elassics, that when heroes fell in battle they were often buried on the mak and thetic ‘acts 


in stone placed over the grave. The same was dong when kings 





How Ki = ‘king’ bream: the caste designation of a ‘potter’ iso putale, 
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into a. lonely ee (generally specified as the ‘ North"), and died there. This is exemplified, 
as we have seen ® very touching histories of the king K6-perum-gdran and his devoted 
friends Pottiyar and Picirdn. This illustrates Kurral, ch. lxxviii. 1. 
* Ye foes! stand not before my lord! for many a one 
Who did my lord withstand now stands in stone!" 


Here the learned commentator, Parimélaragar remarks that when heroes died on the 
field of battle, it was the custom to place their effigies on the spot where they fell. These 
heroes often became tutelary divinities, or demons, and were worshipped with offerings of 
food and flowers. 

In the Records of the Madras Government (Archmwological Department) under date 12th 
May, 1887, an account is given of vessels discovered at Pallavaram, which evidently had 
been used for burial. These are precisely what this lyric speaks of Many of the articles of 
pottery found in connection with these kists may be accounted for by the well known customs 
referred to in P. N. N. 234, 249. 





XIX. 

The great friend of this ancient king was Pannan (alladed to in Songs 70 and 388 also) 
who is only known asa petty chieftain of Girru-Kudi (Little-Town). In regard to such 
friendships the reader may compare Pope's _Nélediydr, p. 135, In honour of this friend the 
king himself composed the following curious little song : — 

Panyan’s Abode (173). 


May Panpan happy live as long aa I enjoy this life. 
See here, ye bards, this suppliant hither makes his way 

By poverty compelled he listens for the sound of food dispensed. 
Like to the birds that congregate upon the fruitful tree 

In fertile soil, the suppliants come, in ranks, 

Crowding like tiny ants that, when they know 

The rainy season nigh, bear off their eggs 

To some dry, favoured mound. — Although they see 

The tribes with all their little ones advance 

In thronging multitudes, again and yet again they seek 

The dwelling of the man who heals the sore disease of penury. 
‘Ab tell os is it pear or far,’ they cry ! 

Here King Vajavan is sorrounded by singers themselves suppliants in his court, To 
them he speaks of the generosity of his friend Pannan, and blesses him. Then he points 
to an ideal picture of what may constantly be seen on the road to Pagnan's home, where, when 
the drum proclaims the feast to which all are welcome, crowds gather like the birds on every 
fraitful tree, while on the slope of the hill below his palace suppliants ask of those whom they 
meet returning satisfied and happy, in continuous train like the ants, — ‘ tell us how far it is 
to the dwelling of the generons chieftain for whose aid we seek: the healer of hunger's sore 
disease.’ This illestrates, as do very many other songs in this anthology, the state of things 
in those days in the petty kingdoms of the South. Organised bands of medicants, — s>me of 
them poets, reciting their elaborate compositions, —ofteu most ingenious, and sometimes 
quite beantifal, bat full of falsome and far-fetched adulation, — some of them musicians with all 
kinds of quaint instraments, — with bands of female singers and dancers, were perpetually 
making their way to and fro from one little mountain fortress to another, where their advert 
formed one of the few distractions of life for the chieftain, alternating with his hunting expe- 


ditiona and warlike raids. 
i SO wT eee rl 
™ See my article in J. R.A. 5., April, 1990, 


Ind, Ant. Feb. 1899, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIru 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


BY B. C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 224.) 
1781. — No. V. 
Port Witttam, the 13th July 1791. The following Letter from Lieutenant Cooke, of 
His Majesty’s Navy, was received Yesterday, with that enclosed in it from the Honble. Commodore 
Cornwallis, and they were circulated to the Meinbers of the Board. 


Lieut. Cooke, 12 July 1701. 
Edward Hay, Esqr. 


Sir, — Having just arrived from “Madras with » Letter and Chart for Government I have taken 
the first opportunity of forwarding being prevented from delivering them myself as I am confined to 
my room, 

I am, etca., 
(Signed) E. Cooke. 


Commodore Cornwallis, 30th June 1791. 

My Lord, — Having visited in November last 8 Harbour at the north East end of the 
Great Andaman Island, which I think vastly superior for a Fleet of Men of War to Port 
Cornwallis,"? The lstter 1 consider too confined, and liable to accidents, as well as being more subject 
from being surrounded with High Hills, to sudden and violent squalls, They are a like in respect to 
fresh Water, the Runs being Occasioned by the Rains, and in regard to defence, The Island is not near 
a Gunshot from the farthest shore whieh I tried by throwing shot across, when working out ; And tho” 
the Island is small there is a great deal dry at the lowest Tides, I should apprehend full sufficient for 
Battaries. — Mr. Blair has at my desire surveyed this Harbour, which will accompany this Letter,— 
if it should be your Opinion that the small Establishment now upon Chatham Island should be 
removed to the Harboar I recommend, I apprebend after the Rains are over in Uetober, would be a 
proper time, and I shall be happy in rendering every Assistance in my Power with the Kings Ships 
under my Command. Lieutenant Cooke of the Navy will deliver this, 


I have the Honor to be, etes., 


M i W. Corn 
Road, (Signed) wallis. 


30th June 179). 


Ordered that the Opinion of Commodore Cornwallis as expressed in the above Letter, be 
communicated to the Governor General, and that a Letter to his Lordship, on the Subject of it be 
prepared, and laid before the Board. ; 


Agreed also that the following Letter be written to Commodore Cornwallis. 

we en me hci eR Chief of His Majesty's Ships in the 
East Indies. 

Sir, — Upon the arrival of Lieutenant Cooke, at this Presidency, we had the Honor of receiving 
Your Excellency’s Letter dated the 30th of last Month, with a Chart prepared by Lieutenant Blair, 
of an Harbour at the North East End of the Great Andaman Island, which you recommend as very 
much Superior to Port Cornwallis for a Fleet of Men of War. 


(This Port Cornwallis is now Port Blair and the N. E, Harbour is now Port Cornwallis. — Eo.) 
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We consider ourselves much Obliged by your Offer to render every Assistance in your Power, 
with the Kings Ships under your Command, in effecting the Removal from Chatham Island to 
the Harbour in Question. 

We have agreed to refer the Question to the Governor General, and, that no Time may be lost 
in directing the Removal, if that should be determined on We shall request Lord Cornwallis to 
deliver his Sentiments on the Subject, to your Excellency, at once without waiting a further Reference 
to Bengal, and to transmit, by his Own Authority, such Instructions to Lieutenant Blair as his Lord- 
ship may think proj er. 

Fort William, We have the honor to be, etca. 

13th July 1791. 


1791. — No. VI. 
Fort William, 29th July 1791. The following Letters were written to Commodore Cornwallis 
and to the Governor General, on the 18th and 26th instant in consequence of the Resolution passed 
on the former of these. 


[The Letter to Commodore Cornwallis given above. See last page.] 


Lord Cornwallis. 26th July 1791. 
To Earl Cornwallis, K. G., Governor General, etea., etca., etea. 

My. Lord, — We have the honour to Transmit to you a Copy of a Letter which we have lately 
received from Commodore Cornwallis, and of the Survey which accompanied it. 

Your Lordship will be informed by our Answer to the Commodore’s Letter (a Copy of which 
we also inelose) that We have thought it right to leave the point, referred to us entirely to your 
Lordships judgment; and We accordingly request of Yon to arrange the Matter finally with his Excel- 
lency in such manner as shall appear to you most expedient. 

Fort William, We have the honor to be with great respect, etes., 
26th July 1791. My Lord, Your Lordships Moet obedient H. Servts, 


1791. — No. VII. 
Fort William, 29th July 1791. Read a Letter from Lieatenant Wales. 


Lieut. Wales. 28th July 1791. 


To Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — Agreeable to Your request I now send yoo my opinion of the Harbour’s North 
Bast, and Cornwallis, I could have wished that Lieutenant Blair had sent his, as his experience, and 
ability, would point out many things that I do not immediately perceive ; and many that I am not 
adequate to the forming an opinion on. 

With respect to Sitastion little can be said in favour of one more than the other, except sailing 
from Port Cornwallis in the S. W. Monsoon, a Ship is much sooner in the Bay, than if she sailed 
from North East Harbour ; as in leaving the latter she would te obliged to work down the East 
Coast of the Great Andaman and be liable to the Sudden flewry’s of Wind, that constantly 
prevails to Leeward of High lands, and instead of having to work 24 Leagues, which is the distance 
between Port Cornwallis and the South port of the Little Andaman ; she will have to work 
57 Leagues, unless she goes out to the Northwerd, which in my Opinion would be very improper 
for supposing her to be bound for Madras, or any Post more Southerly situated, than the North 
end of the Great Andaman ; immediately on quitting ber Port she gets on a Jee shore with a Fresh 
Gale, and heavy Sea to turn against. 
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Port Cornwallis? has many advantages that North East Harbour has not ; and the Contrary. 
lu the first place Port Cornwallis can be easily defended from the Narrowness of the Entrance into 
the Inner Harbour, (being only 800 Yeards between Chatham Island and Command Point) and 
at the same time give protection to such defenecless Ships as might be in, without any inconvenience 
tv thein, but this uarrowness prevents large Ships from Working with ease, and which in fact is the 
defence of the place: On the Contrary ; North East Harboar is spacious, and has room Sufficient 
in it to Manoeuvre a Fleet of Men of War, and they may be Moored in any form the Commanding 
‘Mficer pleases, aud Weigh at-any time and with ease to themselves, its great breadth and easy access 
makes it hard to defend, at the same time it is easy for an Enemy te enter, neither is there #0 good 
u place for defenceless Ships to retire to as at Port Cornwallis, 


Between Ross end Chatham Islands, is what is called the Outer Harbour but it has a 
ureat Depth of Water from 20 to 30 fathoms which makes it not so convenient to Weigh with Speed 
neither is it roomy enough for a large Fleet to Weigh at once, but the care (lease) with which it may 
he defended, and give protection to disabled Ships, in the absence of the Men of War Makes it, in. 
my opinion far preferable tc Worth East Harbour! : for the Instant an Enemy rounds either the 
North or South Ends of Ross Island they could be fired upon and the nearer he approached the More 
Batterys would Open upon him and from so many directions as would divide his fire and by that 
Means prevent his whole force being directed to one object. This cannot happen at North East 
Harbour, as an Enemys attention would be directed to one object, and from its extensiveness, there 
could be no Cross firing to divert him from the Main point. 


There is one very great Article wanting at North East Harbour, that is, a sufficiency of first 
[fresh] Water for Supplying a Fleet, as in March last, none could be found: for after digging on one 
nt the Islands to a great Depth, the Water was found brackish ; but this may be remedy'd, as there is a 
fine Rivulet at the Poot of the Saddle about 3 Leagues to the Southward of the Harbonr, and without 
Houbt on so large a track of Land, Water may be had a little in land, 


(in the contrary; although there is not an over abundance of this article at Port Cornwallis, Yet 
plenty May be had, by building Tanks of Stone and Mortar at the foot of the Hills, where it runs 
down the Year round ; though in very «mall Streams at the Latter part of the N. EK. Monsoon which 
is the dryest part of the Season there ; in the 8S, W. Monsoon there js sufficient to Supply any Number 
af Ships. 


To conelode if the Harbour settled by Government is to defend itself, without the assistance 
of Men of War, and at the same time to give Shelter to such disabled, and defenceless Ships 
as uight run in, I would give the preference to Port Cornwallis: but if the Men of War are to 
be the Chief defence of the Harbour, Certainly North East Harbour would be the most convenient 
tor them. 


Tam confident there may be many things that [ have overlooked from my want of Sufficient 
experience as | never was at North East Harbour what I have said respecting it is from having made 
a Copy of it from Lieutenant Blairs Chart and from the Report of Lieutenant Blair and the officers 
oo that Survey, Port Cornwallis [ am well acquainted with and can Speak of its advantages and 
disadvantages without reserve. 


Calcutta, I have the honor to be, etoa. (Signed) J, Wales. 
July 28th, 1791. 3 
Ordered that Lieutenant Wales Letter do lie for Consideration. 
(To be continued, ) 
me es Port Cornwallis. — Ep.] 
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THE THIRTY-SEVEN NATS (SPIRITS) OF THE BURMESE, 

BY B.C. TEMPLE. 

(Continued from p. 259.) 

Group ITI. 

Mixed Ava Mingaung and Pagan Alaungsithi Cycle. 

(Nats Nos, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 19, 20, 31, 82, 34, 35.) 

Group IIT. consiste of 11 Nats, whose story is supposed to centre round the two kings 
named Mingaung (a common royal title), who flourished st Ava respectively at the very commence- 
ment and the extreme end of the X Vth Century, But there is some.confusion in the legends, caused 
by the sttribation of the Northern Queen (Ansuk Mibayé, a regular title of one of the chief queens 
of every Burmese ruler), who is s principal heroine of the story, to three husbands dwelling centuries 
apart, And so parts of the legend can be equally well referred to the days of King Thénzwin of Pagin 
in the VIITth Cent., ancestor of those early Pagin kings about whom much of the legend of Group II. 
centres, and also to the days of the venerated Alaungsithd of the same dynasty, who flourished in 
the XIth-XIIth Cent., to whom likewise part of the Group II. legend can be referred, In fact, in one 
view, the stories of Groups IT. and III. can be looked upon as belonging to the same cycle of legends, 
Lastly, by what may be considered a natural confusion in the popular mind, the legend of Group III. 
has been mixed up with the history of the Shin dynasty of Pinyf of the XVth Cent. On the whole 
the knots in the thread of this group of legends demand s good deal of patience in unravelling and 
this explains my title for the group: the mixed Ava Mingaung and Pagan Alaungsithi Cycle. The 
outline of this group of legends is as follows: — King Sinbyishin Mintarigyi of Ava died 
of fever and was succeeded by his younger brother, King Minganng-gyi, who in turn was succeeded by 
his son King Ththithd Sinbydshin, He was murdered at the Aungbinlé Lake by the Kéngbaung 
Sawbwi, to be succeeded by his son, who died of fever. Ththathd Sinbyfshin had a concubine, who 
died very suddenly at Ava. The Second (Datiyé) Mingaung's son was King Shwé Nangyaw, under 
whom his nephew, Shwé Nawrathé, was murdered by drowning for supposed rebellion. 

Mingaung-gyl, by his Northern Queen, the Anauk Mibaya, had two sons, Sithd and Kyawzwa, 
who quarrelled and killed each other, and this caused the death of their mother, This Northern Queen 
is also said to have been the wife of King Alaungstthd of Pagin, and so Sithd and Kyawzwa would 
thus be Ais sons, Alaungsithi’s grandsons both came te the throne in due course, and the younger, 
Narabadisithd, murdered the elder, Narathénga, with the help of an officer, one Nga Aungzwi, who 
was promised Narathéngi’s widow as a bride in reward, but was murdered instead, 

This same Northern Queen is further said to have been the wife of King Th&nzwin of Pagin and 
stepmother of King Shwélaung, which throws back the story of Sithd and Kyawzwi many centuries. 
King Shwélaung’s grandson, King Sawmun-hnit, had a son called the Hlaingdet Mydzi, who was 
cruelly put to death for negligence during a campaign against the Shins, and this caused the death of 
his mother from grief, 

Of the above mentioned personages the following became Nats: — King Sinbydshin Mintarigyi 
the father, and King Thihithd SinbyGshin the son, respectively of King Mingaung-gyi, his grandson 
Kyawzwi, Thihathd’s concubine, and King Ditiya Mingaung’s great nephew Shwé Nawrsthi. Also 
the Ansok Mihaya and ber two sons, Sith and Kyawzwa, and the ill-treated officer Nga Aungzwi. 
And lastly the Hlaingdet Myéza and his mother. 

The Mate who take origin in this group of storios are the following : — No. 7, Mintari 
Nat, who is King Sinbyishin Mintarigy! of Ava. No, 12. Aungbinlé Sinbyishin Nat, who is King 
Thihéthi SinbyOshin of Ava, No, 11. Ngizishin Nat, who is Ngazishin Kyawzwi of Pinya, 
confounded with Min HlAng? of Ava. No. 35. Shingén Nat is the concubine of King Thihitha 
Sinby shin. No. 9. Shwé Nawrathé Nat, is the nephew of King Shwd Ningyaw of Ava, No. 34. 
Ansak MibayA Nat, who is the Northern Queen of King Mingsung-gyi of Ava (1480-1501), or of 
King Alsungsithd of Pagin (1085-1160), or of King Thénzwin of Pagan (731-737). Nos. 31 and 
32. Min Sithd Nat and Min Kyawzwi Nat are ber two sons, No, 10, Aungzwimagyi Nat, who is 
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Nga Aungzwi, promised the widow of King Narathéinga of Pagan in marriage. No. 19, Shwé Sippin 
Nat, who is the son of King Sawkin-hnit of Pagan. No. 20, Médaw Shwésag§ Nat is his mother. 

The historical references made in this group of legends are even more confased than those of 
the second group. To commence with the allusions to the Ava Dynssty of the XVth Coent.: — 
Sinbyishin Tarabya (Mintarigyi is » mere general royal title), the third king of that dynasty, reigned 
for seven months between 1400-1401, when he was murdered, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Minganng or Mingaung-gyl, who had & chequered career for 21 years and died in 1422, His son, 
Thihithd Sinbydshin, became for a short time the husband of the famous Peguan Queen Shin Sawha, 
but was deposed by the Shin Chief (Sawbwa) of Unbaungle, and died in exile in 1426. His infant son 
Min Hlingt (Prince Little Beauty) was placed on the throne, but was murdered within three months. 

Later in the same dynasty came the Second (Ditiya) Mingaung (1480-1501) and his son 
Shwéninshin (1501-1526). With them is associated the legend of the Nat Shwé Nawrathi, who is 
said to have been put to death by drowning for rebellion, I think it, however, far more likely that 
the two Mingaungs have been mixed up, for the former had « son named Kamara, who, under the 
title of Nawratha, was governor of Arakan for his father. He was taken prisoner by the great king, 
Vazadarit of Pega, and barbarously murdered at Bassein about 1406, 


That part of the legend which connects the Sith and Kyawzwi Nats with the first Mingaung ix 
interesting, because the mightiest general that served under that somewhat feeble king was his son 
Minyé Kyawzwi, who was finally killed in battle in 1416 during his father’s life, and was just the 
kind of personage to have become a Nat in the popular imagination. 

The legend, however, that makes out the Sithd and Kyawzwi Nats to be the sons of King 
AlsungsithO of Pagan (1085-1160) carries us to the group already mentioned, which has arisen 
around one of the greatest heroes of Burmese history, King Anawrathazaw of Pagan (1010-1052), 
Whose great-grandson A laungsithd was, Alanngsithi’s seeond son, Naratha, better known as Kalakya 
Min (1160-1164), murdered him in extreme old age, and amongst other subsequent crimes he is said 
tv have slain his father’s widow with his own hands, for which deed he was himself murdered. All 
this woukl be good cause for her becoming a Nat. Kaliky& Min had two sons: one, Narathénga 
(1164-1167) killed by the other, Narabadisithd, a great monarch, who reigned 37 years (1167-1204), 
was a prominent Buddhist reformer, and built the great Gawdapalin and Silamani Pagodas at 
Pagan, which made him famous. The great dynasty finally came to a politically feeble end in the 
Irarned and pious K yawzwi, the last King of Pagin (1279-1291), who was killed by the famous three 
Shan brothers on their founding the Shin dynasties of Piny& and Sagaing. 

One version of the legends connects the Nats Sitha and Kyawzwa and their mother with King 
Shwélaung of Pagan, of whom and his father, Thénzwin, I at present know nothing, except that 
the Chronicles say that they reigned at Pagin : — Thénzwin 731-737, and Shwélanng 737-746, 


The whole of this difficult set of stories is further complicated ty confusing Thihatha 
Sinbydshin (1422-1426) of Ava with Thihatha Tazishin of Pinld (1298- 
and most powerfal of the three Shin brothers, who founded the dynasty of Myinzaing and Pinyé as 
successors to that of Pagan in 1298. He married the widow of Kyawawi, the last king of Pagin 
(1279-1296), whom he had deposed, and nominated her son Uzand (2822-1342) as hie succesor 
Uzana was, however, deposed by Ngiizishin Kyawzwa, his half brother, #. ¢., the son of the widow of 
Kyawzwa of Pagin and Thihathd Tazishin, This is the personage “Kyawzwi King of Pink” who 
ix called Nzazishin Nat. He reigned 1342-1350 and was succeeded by another Kyawzwi, his son 
(1350-1359), No doubt, the confusion and difficulties connected with this story are due to the 
unfortunate frequency of the name or title Kyawzwa in Burmese History. 
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No less than four Genealogies are necessary to make clear the inter-relationship of the Nats 
mentioned in this Group, 
Group III. 
Genealogy I. 
King Sinbyushin Tarabya of Ava 1400-1401, No, 7. Mintara Nat. 
ile Ssdaiiy wr Stinqumne-gyi ot Ave, 1401-1422, — No, 34. Anauk Migaya Nat, 


No, 31. Min Sitha Minye Kyawzwa, od. 
Nat. 1416, No, 32. Min 
Kyawzwa Nat, 
fo ON OU Ae ee ov <p 
[A daughter married to No, 35. Shingon Nat — King Thihathu Sinbyashin of Ava, 
Kamara Nawratha, 1422-6, No, 12. Aungbinle 
Governor of Arakan, sez Nat. 
No. 9, Shwe Nawratha ; : 
King Min Hlange of Ava, 1426, 
~ a No. 11, Ngazishin Nat. 
i King Min Nansi, Usurper of 
sane fomsily,, 1426-1439, 
King Dutiya Mingaung of 
Ava, 1480-1501. 
! 
OSS On =e 
King Shwe Neagyaw of Minbyaing Mathirithu. 
Ava, 1501-1526, No. 9. Shwe Nawratha 
Nat, 
Group III. 
Genealogy II. 


King Anawrathazaw of Pagan, 1010-1052. 
King Alaungsitha of Paghn, 1085-1160 = No, 34, Anauk Mibaya Nat. 


No, 31. Min Sitha No, 32. Min Kyawzwa 
Nat, who was intended Nat, who was intende 
to be King Narathu of to be the last king of 
Pagin (Kalakya Min), Pagan, Kyawzwa, 





1160-1164 or 1279-98, 
== t_, 

his son, King 
Narabadisithu of Pagan, 

1167-1204. 

King Narathenga of — a Queen — No. 10, Aungzwa- 
Pagan, 1164-1167. magyi Nat, 2nd hasb. 
Shan line of Myinzaing Shan line of Sagaing, , 
and Pinya, 1298-1364, 1315-1352, 
King Thadominbya of 
Ava, 1364-1367, 
King Sinbyushin Tarabya 
of Ava, 1400-1401, 


(See Gen. I.) 
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Genealogy III? 
Thenga, 25th K. of Pagan, 723-731, 


A younger brother of 
Thenzwin. 


A Queen — Thenzwin, 26th K., 731-737. — also No, 34, Anank 
Mibaya Nat. 


j 
Shwe Laung, 27th K, No,$1.Min No. $2. Min 
737-746, Sitha Nat. §Kyawzwa Nat. 


| 
Tundwin, 28th K., 
746-755. 


| 
755-778. 778-795, Shwesaga Nat. 


Kelu, Sls K., 795-822, No. 19, letaingrdet 


Myoza. 


&f 
Pagan, 1010-1052) 
(See Gen. IT.) 
Group IIT. 
Genealogy IV. 
Anawrathazaw of Pagin, 1010-1052. 


A Shan wife — Kyawawa, last K. of — also 2. of King = 2nd husb,, Thihathu of 
Pagan, 1279-1298. Tayokpye Min of Myinzaing and Pinya, 


Pagan, 1248-1279. 1298-1322, 
Athingaya Sawyun of — Ngazishin Kyawewa cl Usana of Myinzaing and 
Sagaing, 1315-1322. Pinya, 1842-1350," Pinya, 1322.1342, 
No. 11, Ngazishin adopted by Thihatha 
Nat. Tazishin, 
Thadominbya of Ava, 
successor to both lines, 
1364-1367, 
{See Gen. IT.) 


I will now proceed to describethe illustrations of Group IIT., ar Mixed Ava Mingaung and 
Pagan Alsungsith Cycle, according to the popular ideas, 


* See Gen. L, Gp, IL 
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Illustrations of Group III. 

Mixed Ava Mingaung and Pagan Alaungsitha Cycle. 

No. 7. MintarA Nat 
(called also Mintarigy! Nat). 

He was the son of Sinbyishin “Mintarigyt, and the elder brother of Mingaung-gyi of Ava. He 
died of fever and became a Nat. 

He is represented seated with s fan in fall high class Court costume, wi after the Y 
ae winged édaya, 

No. 12. Aungbinld Sinbyftshin Nat. 

Ththithd, King of Amarapira, was the son of King Mingaung. He was killed in some rice land 
near the Aungbinlé Lake by the Kéngbaung Sawbwa and became a Nat. 

This Nat is represented standing in Court dress, with a swish in the left hand ; supported on a 
three-headed elephant, in token of his royalty no doubt. 

No, ll. Ng&sishin Nat. 
Lord of the Five (White) Elephants. 

Kyawawa, King of Pinlé, was the son of King Thihith and procured five white elephants from 
over the sea. He died of fever and became a Nat. 

This Nat is represented as a royal figure in Court dress seated, with a sword in the right hand, 
four umbrellas over him, and royal spittoon and betel box before him. He is supported by a five- 
headed elephant, which has pots for offerings in front of each head. All these accumulated insignia of 
royalty refer to the claim of this king in life to a descent from all the royal lines existing in his time. 

No. 35. Shingdn Nat. 

‘She was a concubine of Sinbydshin Thih&th, who died suddenly at Ava, on retarning from a 
trip to the Anngbinld Lake and became a Nat, 

She és represented as a young girl in the Court costame of a royal attendant, 

Mo. 8. Shwé Nawratha Nat. 

He was the son of Minbyaing MaAthirithO and grandson of the second Mingaung of Ava. 
During the reign of his uncle, Shwé Nangyaw, one of his servants, Nga Thaukkya, rebelled. On 
this account Shwé Nawratha was thrown into the Irrawaddy and became « Nat. 

This Nat is represented in high class Court dress seated, as a Manipiri with Polo mallet and 
hall. The modern English game of Polo came from the Manipiris through English officers in quite 
recent times, 

No. 34. Ansuk Mibsya Nat, 
the Northern Queen. 

She was the mother of the Nats Min Sithi and Min Kyawzwi. She was frightened to death on 
meeting Min Kyawzwi, after he had become a Nat, on a pony, while amusing herself in a cotton field 
near Ava, 

Another legend says she was the wife of Mingaung-gyi, son of Mingyiswa. 

This Nat is represented as s young woman in Coart costume, kneeling and suckling an infant. 

No. SL. Min Sithan Nat. 
No, 32. Min Kyawswa Nat. 

King Tbéazwin of Pagan had two sons by his Northern Queen, the Anank Mibsyi, named Sitha 
and Kyawzwa. He determined to make another son, Shwé Laang, his heir, and in order to avert 
danger from him in consequence, he sent the brothers, Sithd and Kyawzwi, to suppress the Karens 
on the Tonghoo border, which service they performed with great success, 
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Subsequently they made a great dyke to druin the Myaungdd Village, founded by Min Nyénaung, 
and quarrelled over turning water into it; whereupon Sithi killed his younger brother, Kyawazwa, who 
became a Nat, and revenged himself by afterwards doing Sithd to death by enchantments, Sfthi in 
his turn became a Nat, too, 

There is another legend, which makes out Min Sithd Nat to be Alaungsithi, son of King 
Shwézi-<diraka of Pagan, 

The Nat Min Stthd is represented as a young man in high class Court dress, seated, The Nat 
Min Kyawewi ox a young man in high class Court dress, riding, 


No. 10. Aungewimagyl Nat. 

One Nga Sanng-gyan raised a rebellion at Ngasingd, about six miles to the North of Mandalay, 
against Min Narathénga, king of Pagin, and the king sent his younger brother, Narabadisithi, 
against him, in the hope that his brother might be killed, so that he might marry his widow, ¢. ¢., his 
sister-in-law, the Walfiwadi Princess, So Narabadisithd left his servant, Nga Aungewi, behind, with 
@ promise that if he could kill the king, he should be married to the widow. The king was duly, 
despatched, and Nga Aungzwi demanded fulfilment of his promise, but the lady flatly refused to 
marry him,as he was not of the blood royal. When Nga Aungzw4 was told of this, he spat on the 
floor, and used some strong language about the fulfilment of promises, The new king, being enraged 
ot this, had him pat to death, whereon he became a Nat, 

This Nat‘is represented as a young man in high class Court costume riding. 

No, 19. Shwé Sippin Wat 
(also called Shwé Sit-thi Mat). 


His title was the Hlaingdet Myéza and he was the son of Saw-mun-hnit, King of Pagin, He 
was set to suppress the insurrection of Kyaing-thin, son of the Pagan Sawbwi, but spent the time-in 
cock-fighting, and so was put to death: by having his legs baried in the earth and being left to die. 
He became a Nat, 

This Nat is represented seated in high class Court dress with uplifted sword in his rigift hand. 

No. 20. Midaw Shwésags Wat. 


She was the mother of the Hlaingdet Myéai, who became the Shwé Sippin Nat, and died of grief 
at the terrible end of her son, She became a Nat also, 


This Nat is represented as a girl in full Court dress, kneeling, with her elbow in the fashionable 
state of dislocation. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE WRECK OF THE “DODDINGTON,” 1755, 
Preface by BR. C. Temple. 
Axono the Debonnaire M88, one of the most in 





1 See ante, Vol. XXVIIL p. 293, I may nole hare that the diene : 
Hardy's Register, Ed 1800, os having been “taken” in 1754, Gronthem belonging to the Debonnaises is recorded in 
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: The wreck is recorded in both Editions* of Hardy's Register of Ships of the East India Company, 
and in both wrongly as having occurred in 1756 or 754. It was of course reported to the 
Government, and the spot has found its way on to the existing Admiralty and official charts and 
maps, with some of the names given to the locality by the survivors of the Doddington themselves, 
¢. g- Bird Island, Seal Island and Deddington Bock.? 

The exact locality is now consequently well known, though there is little to enlighten ns.on the 
subject in the contemporary scconnts, It is in fact the WV. B. corner of Algos Bay, in which Port* 
Elizabeth is situated, and the position of Bird Island is given by Mr, L. Fitzmanrice, Master of 
H. M. 8. Stag, who surveyed the pot in 1814, as 85° 48" S, and 26° 29° E.¢ whereas the Chief 
Mate of the Doddington thought himself to be about 84° 30’ 8, and 31° 80’ E. when the ship struck. 
The Doddington must have been wrecked as a matter of fact off Bird Island, and the dangerous rocks 
about 6 m, 8..of it, now known as the Doddington Rock, must have been named at a later period. 
No other geographical difficulties arise out of the narrative, 

As regards independent evidence as to the wreck, it is noticed in Horsburgh's Directions for 
Sailing to and from the East Indies, Ed. 1800, Pt. I., p- 169, in the following terms:—“About 18 or 
14 leagues to the E. N. Eastward of Cape Recife, the small rocky island called Chaos or Bird Island 
is situated at the distance of two leagnes or more from the shore, which is low and environed with rocks. 
This is the place where the Doddington steering E. N. E. by compass, strack and went to pieces in 
1756. It happened in the night and nearly all the crew perished, This rocky islet is in the lutitnde 
about 88° 45'S. and near Cape Padron, the projecting Point of land to the Eastward of Algoa Bay. 
To the Westward of this Point, between it and the Bay, the coast is composed of sand downs ; farther 
to the Eastward the hills become higher and appear in square patches,” 

In the 1841 Edition of Horsburgh the notice is in the following terms at much greater length 
(Vol. Lp. 248):—“Bird Islands, in Jat, 33° 52’ S,, lon. 26° 5 to 26° 18' E., by Capt. Owen's 
survey, distant about 10 leagues E. § 8. of Cape Recif, consist of three low islands, with several black 
rocks above and under water, extending 4 or 5 miles nearly N. W. and 8, FE.., and distant 6 or 
7 miles from the main land, H. M. Ship Stag examined these isles in March 1814, in search of the 
wreck of the William Pytt ;* entering from the westward between them and the land, she anchored 
within them in 17 fathoms, and passed through to the eastward between them and Cape Padron 
on the following day, In mid channel the least water was 12 and 13 fathoms inside the isles, and 
jn some parts 17 and 18 fathoms rocky bottom; but sounding in the boats, the depths decreased 
regularly to 6 or 7 fathome close to the main, where the ground was found better for anchorage than 
near the islands. Bird Island is the easternmost of them and is of round form and about a quarter 
of a mile in extent; the landing was found difficult on account of the rocka® myriads of birds, 
particularly gannets and penguins, covered the isle. The next isle about half a mile in length, called 
Beal Island, and the third called Stag Island, with black rocks that extend from it to the 
westward were all covered with seals. There are two sanken rocks surrounded by others, partly visible 
at low water, but in fine weather the sea probably does not break high on them at high tide; one of 
these isles is 24 miles from Bird Island, and 8, W. by 8. from the west end of the reef. 

“Doddington Rock, bearing 8. W. from the centre of Bird Island, at 6 or 7 miles’ distance, ix 
in lat, 33° 57’ S., lon. 26°11’ E,, by Capt. Owen’s survey; and it was on this rock that in 1756 the 
Doddington, Esst Indiaman, struck in the night when stecring E..N. E. She soon went to pieces 
and only about 23 of her crew with the chief mate reached Bird Island in pieces of the wreck, where 
they remained several months and built « boat, in which a few of the survivors reached the Comoro 
Islands, There are 25 and 26 fathoms water near the East and West extremes of Bird Isles and 


* Ed. 1800 gives ships from 1707 to 1760; Ed. 1811 gives ships from 1760 to 1810. 

" The Stag Id. of the maps is named from H. M, 8. Stay which surveyed the Islands in 114 Tho existing 
Doddington Hock is not that on which the ship waa actnally wrecked. 

* Lat. SF ov 8., lon, 26° 17 E. according to Taylor's India Directory, 1874 Vol L p. 84 

* ‘Wrecked in 1818, 
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the depths are thought to be from 35 to 40 fathoms near the Doddington Rock on the outside, 
which is very dangerous for ships making the land hereabout in thick weather, or in the night, 
more particularly if standing toward the shore when working to windward. Woody Cape is to the 
northward uf the Bird Islands, in lat, 33° 46’ S., lon, 26° 14’ E. 

“Cape Padron, in lat, 38° 46’ S., lon. 26° 25’ E., by Capt, Owen’s survey, bears E. N. B. from 
Bird Islands, but although there is a channel between these islands and the main, through which 
the Stag passed, as mentioned above, that might be used in case of necessity, yet it is uncertain if 
there be any secure anchorage inside of these islands in bad weather, on account of the bottom being 
rocky near them, as far as that ship explored.” 

To this description there is a footnote appended : — “this description of Doddington Rock, 
Bird Islands and the adjacent coast is chiefly by Mr. L. Fitzmaurice, R. N., who went in the Stug 
Frigate’s boats to examine the isles and the channel. Although the Bird Isles were surrounded 
with high breakers two small inlets or creeks were discovered at the west end of the easterumost 
isles with smooth water where the boats landed. On the beach of the main, opposite to the isles, 
the high surf rendered it impracticable to land and steep cliffs with sand-hills seemed to present an 
impenetrable barrier to the interior.” : 

Dunn's Directory for the East Indies, 1780, p. 356 f., makes the following remarks when giving 
directions for proceeding towards the inner passage or between Madagascar and Africa: — “Consider 
the shocking account of the logs of the Doddington Indiaman. The day at noon, before she 
was lost, she was in latitude by observation 35° 8. and had made longitude from Cape Lagullas, 
12° 50°E. They had winds from 8, 8. W. to 8. 8, E. strong gales with « large sea and altered their 
course at noon from E. to E. N. E. and run about 70 miles on that course, till about « quarter before 
one A. M. when she struck and went all to pieces in less than 20 minutes, The Doddington’s latitude 
by account when she strack was 34° 6’ 8. longitude made from Cape Lagullas 19° 45’ E. by carefully 
working their supposed run from the time she was lost. What variation they had is not known. It 
would be of use, not having been taken on that coast. This shocking circumstance of the loss of the 
Doddington and such « number of lives will make the skilful navigator shudder, and make him rack 
his invention to point out the cause of such misfortunes, and contrive how to avoid the like accidents 
happening for the future, by finding proper methods effectually to prevent them, The first cause of 
the loss of the Doddington seems to have been that their reckoning must haye been very much ahead 
of the ship, occasioned by the current which runs strong to the westward, all along this part of the 
coast of Africa to Cape of Good Hope. The second cause; thet the land is erroneously laid down in 
our draughts, charts and books, the land lying much more to the southward tha it is laid down. The 
charts make it trench away to the northward too quick. This is a very great error. It deceives 
and misleads the navigator, making hin haul to the northward too soon, running him into 
danger. Whereas he should keep more to the East to avoid it, The third cause is that the: 
Doddington wade her course too much northerly. She stecred E. N. EB. and must at least have had 
25° W. variation, which is 23 points, with a great sea from the southward: so that he could not make 
her course better than N. E. 4 N., which was too northerly s course had she been 2° of longitude to the 
eastward of where she was by reckoning. ‘Fhe Doddington's reckoning seems tobe yery erroneous, for 
they had made longitude to where the ship was lost 18° 45’ E. from Cape Lagullas, and where the ship 
was lost is not more than 3° to the eastward of the said Cape. By the latest observations it was but 
7° E. of Cape Laguilas, The variation hereabout, as well as several other parts, may be looked upon 
asa sure and principal guide in/navigation. This unfortunate ship should be a cantion for all 
navigators to be very cautious not to haul to the northward too soon, for the currents are very deceiy- 





So that on the whole the wreck of the Doddington was once a famous event on the 
sea, and had its compensation in warning mariners for 100 years alterwards of the dangers created 
by the groups of rocks and islets on which the ship was lost. 
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In modern times the conditions under which navigation is carried on have entirely altered the 
importance of Bird Island and its surroundings to sailors, as can be seen from the following 
quotation from Taylor's East India Directory, Ed. 1874, Pt, L, p. 84, The wreck and its 
importance and even its very name has now become entirely a thing of the past, 

“Bird Telands,  claster of low rocky islets, E. 4 S,, 30 m. from Cape Recife and. neatly 
8. 8. W. 5 m. from Woody Cape, were dangorous to navigation before the erection of a 
lighthouse on the largest of the group, which has the appearance of a ship under sail, These 
islands are the resort of numsrous seafowl, and are covered to the depth of several feet by an inferior 
kind of guano, It is 33 feet above sea, 800 yds. long and 600 yds, wide. No water is found on it, 
save in hollows of the rocks after rain, Eggs are abundant at seasons; a very palatable vegetable, 
not unlike spinach, grows on it, Fish may be had in plenty. About } m. to the N. of Bint 
Island, two other islets, called Stag and Seal, lying near E. and W. are connected at low water, 
Outside or to the N, E. of these a rocky bed, with 2) and 3 fathoms extends nearly 1 m. from the 
light-house and terminates in rocks above water called the N. Patch. To the W. of Seal Island 
are five black rocky islets. 


“Bird Island Lighthouse in lat. 33° 50’ S., lon. 26°17" E., is a white wooden pyramid, 
with s broad black belt in the middle, It stands on the S. side of the island. It exhibits two fixed 
white lights, 61 and 51 ft, above H, W, visible 10m, They are 18 ft, apart horizontally and when 
direetly over each other point to the Doddington Rock upon a 8. W. } W. bearing. The upper 
Jantern has a shade on the N, or in-shore side, which renders the light invisible from the anchorayy: 
to N. E. of these islands when bearing between 8, by W. and W. by S. 


“The Doddington and B. and W. Rocks sro three dangers lying within 1) m. of 
the Bird Island Light, with it bearing between N,N, E. and E. The two former are awash atid 
the la:ter has 24 fathoms over it, but the sea is seldom so smooth as not to break. Close around the 
depths are 10 to 12 fms. Between these rocks and the islands the soundings are irregular between 
© and 10 fms. During heavy weather » tremendous sea rolls over the whole of this space, prodacing 
s surf truly terrific, the sea breaking in 8 and 10 fms. water to seaward, It is necessary to give 
the Bird Island dangers a wide berth in passing, since it is difficult to distinguish between 
the sea that breaks in 10 fms, and that which rolls over the reefs. This is one of the most dangerous 
parts of the coast especially to a stranger. 

“The Anchorage is on the N, sido, bat the hobling ground is not good and the bottom 
uneven, The best anchorage is with the li in line with N. Patch in 8 to 10 fws. water. 
Vessels that load here with guano nsnally anchor with the black rocky islets about in line with Stag 
Islet in 8 to 10 fms, as it is more convenient for boats to come off with cargo. It frequently happens 
that there is’no landing, the rollers setting in during calm weather as well as in a gale. After these 
have subsided care is necessary in landing, as the sea spmetimes breaks heavily and unexpectedly 
between the islands,” 

There are no other geographical difficulties that need be gone into here, ‘The map given in 
illustration of the wreek is No, 11 in a collection of charts in the India Office, which once belonged to 
the Castle Huntly Indiaman, and is now known as East /adia Pilot, Tl. A. C.16. Tt is that 
made by Mr, Fitzmaurice in 1814. The following are the “remarks” made on this map : — 


“Plan, or Eye Sketch of Bird Islands, Doddington Rock and Adjacent Coast by 
L. Fitzmaurice, Master R.N. March 1814, 


“Were these Islands minutely examined, probably some spots of good Anchoring Ground wouhl 
he found, where a Ship in distress might find shelter in them, from the South-west, or Southerly Galr, 
The Coast opposite to the Islands, seemed to consist of steep inaccessible Cliffs and Sand Hilly 
and the heavy Surf on the Beach rendered landing impracticable. The Soundings near the 
Doddington Rock, were not ascertained, bat in the stream of it there is probably deep water, {row 
+5 to 50 fathoms as a little way outside the Islands, the depths are from 30 to 40 fathoms, 
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“Explanation: —C. Creek where the Boats landed. I. Inlet where Boats may also land. 
© Pile of stones or Monument raised by the Chief Mate of the Doddington, ior his Wife, whose 
body had been washed on shore from the wreck of that Ship in 1756, 


“Bird Island is in Lat, 33° 48’ S. Long, 26° 29 E.— or 12 leagues E. 3 8. from Cape 
Recife by Compass — Variation 281 W. in 1814. — The bearings are all Magnetic in this Sketch, 
and the Soundings in fathome: bottom mostly rocky, but best for Anchorage near the Main. 

“Published by James Horsburgh Hydrographer to the East India Company 4th April 1816 
according to Act of Parliament.” 

The M8. under consideration is an account of the wreck of the Doddington and of the proceedings 
of the survivors by the Chief Mate Evan Jones, and consists of two parts: a diary of events 
and @ private report on the conduct of the survivors, He seems to have been a weak man, unable to 
keep the rongh men under him in order, and like a weak man he sent in publicly « colourless diary 
and privately a separate report complaining of the behaviour of those in his charge. 

The original MS. has been extensively “improved” by some contemporary hand, probably one of 
the Debonnaires or one of their employés, and remarks by the writer apparently found unpalatable by 
his employers have repeatedly been scored out. In copying the MS, everything possible has been 
restored to the text by the competent hands of Miss Mary Anstey, to whose care and accuracy I bere 
wish to pay a tribute, All the old alterations are shown between square brackets, I have, however, 
in printing placed the stops in mccordance with the present practice in order to make the text 
intelligible, 

The,nature of the MS, makes one assume that it is found among the Debonnaire papers 
becanse they were the chief owners of the Doddington,® All T have been enabled to unearth, however, 
on thia point is the following, In the E. I. Company's Court Minutes, 1754-5, “Captain John 
Hallett lets the Doddington to the Court of Directors ou the 11th Dec. 1754. Capt. James Samson 
is accepted as Commander.” Captain Hallett appears to be the managing owner of the vessel, as 
his name only is mentioned, while ‘the owners’ are spoken of generally, There is no mention of the 
Debonnaires in the rolame, 

It may be of interest to add here what has been unearthed. about the Doddington's 
companions. In Hardy's Register of Ships trom 1707-1801 published in 1800 are to be found the 
following entries under the year 1758-1759, “Bdgecote, 4th Voyage [Srd in 1754-1755] 499 tons, 
Capt. Jno, Pearce, bound for China, Houghton, 3rd Voyage (2nd in 1754-1755] 499 tons, Capt. 
Chas. Newton, for Bengal and Bombay, Houghton, 4th Voyage, Captain Chas, Newton, for Coast 
and China, Sailed Portsmouth 6 May 1762. Arrived Downs 7 August 1764." The next time 
a ‘Houghton’ is mentioned is in 1766-1767 when she isa now ship on her first Voyage. No 
further mention of the Bdgecote, nor any mention of the Pelham after her 4th Voyage in 1754- 
1755, under Capt, George Lindsay, to the Coast and Bay. None of these Ships occurs in the list 
of ‘lost’ or ‘not heard of,7 No other mention of them in the 1811 Register, 

The following information is culled from the logs preserved at the India Office -— 

Ship Pelham, 4th Voyage, 1755-1757, 

The Log of the Pelham (Captain George Lindsay) begins 18th February 1755 and ends 18th 
March 1757, Ssiled out of the Downs with the Bdgecoat, Streatham, Houghton and 
Doddington on the 23rd of April. On 2nd May lost sight of Edgecoat and Doddington, and of 
the Houghton on the 10th, ‘Reached St. Jago 21st May. Weighed for Bombay 27 thMay, in 
company with Streatham and Houghton. Reached St. Augustine's Bay Madagascar 17th Angust, 
Weighed from Madagascar with Streatham, Edgecoat and Houghton 80th August 1755, Reached 
Bombay Harbour 7th November, reached Tellicherry 11th November, Left Tellicherry 26th April 

* Lord Metoalfe's mother waa a bier of John 1 ; ; ‘ 
ertiewan rng a tbe Cape of Gond opm” bette lst net afro see eer apv Tale an 

Ihave, however, an ides that I have seen somewhere « notice of the low of the Pelham in 1739, 
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29th October, in Margate Road 15th January 1757, Moored at Purfleet 22nd January, On the 
18th March 1757 “About Noon came on board Mr, Bland the Inspector General with the proper 
officers and cleared the Ship,” Here the Log ends, 


Ship Edgecote, 4th Voyage, 1758-1780, 


The Log of the Edgecote (Captain John Pearse) begins 18th October 1758 and ends 19th 
December 1760. The Ship reached Java 18th July 1759, and Wampos (whither she was bound) 
oo the 2%h Angnst, She leit Wampoa 11th February 1760, reached Madura Sth March, 
St. Hellena 23rd June, and the Downs 23rd September. The Ship was moored at Woolwich until 
the 19th December 1760, when “the Gentlemen of the Custom House and Excise Office with the 
Honble. Company's Servants came on board and clear’d the Ship.” Here the Log ends, 


Ship Houghton, 4th Voyage, 1761-1764, 


The Log of the Houghton begins 15th December 1761 and ends Sth September 1764, The 

vessel was at Deptford, Gravesend, and Spithead till 6th May 1762, She reached Madeira 24th 
May, Acheen Head 6th November, Ballasore Road 12th December, Madras 6th April 1763, 
Mallacea 19th June, Whampo 4th September, Bencoolen 18th February 1764, St. Hellena 4th June, 
Plymouth 18th August, up Channel 28rd August, The Log ends Sth September 1764-at Woolwich, 
is finished by one of the Ship's officers, who states that “Captain Smith came on Board mand wrote 
me s Discharge,” 

As has been already noted the survey of Bird Island in 1814 was due to the wreck of 
the William Pitt, regarding which the following information is forthcoming from the Marine 
Records and Register of Ships, The William Pitt, extra ship, Captain Charles Butler, sailed on 
her first voyage in February 1813, bound for Madeira and Batavia, She was st Funchal on the 9th 
April and at Teneriffe on the 12th April. On the 11th May 1814 a letter is received by the Court 
of Directors from General Ross with an enclosure from Lieut, Col. Cruger, dated ‘Uitenhaye Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 3ist December 1813," stating that s Box and several pieces of a Ship 
(which he supposes to be the William Pitt Extra Ship) have been cast apon the coast of the District 
onder his Superintendence. 

From the Despatches from the Cape of Good Hope we gather the following. On the 1]th 
Febrnary 1814, John Pringle writes to Willism Ramsay Secretary —“It is with very sincere regret 
that I have to acquaint you with the almost certain loss of the Extra ghip William Pitt 
on the East coast of this Colony, I transmit therewith copies of all the Documents relative to this 
event, and have no hope that anything more particalar will ever be known concerning her fate, 
Should however the. smallest additional light be hereafter thrown on the wabject, I shall not fail 
‘0 communicate it to you.” ‘The doouments alluded to contain the following particulars. — On the 
16th December 1813 an officer at Algoa Bay saw a large Ship passing Westward, and on the 17th at 
]1-0 p,m, five si guns (of distress) were heard in St. Francis or Camptoos Bay. At the time a 
driven on shore some way to the West of Algos Bay. On the 21st, a small packing case marked 
Cranford, « deck plank, some yards, and other small wreckage came ashore. (On the 22nd a Box was 
found sddressed “H, Co.'s Ship William Pitt Gravesend,” Much wreckage, all amall, continned to 
come ashore but no bodies. The Vessel apparently foundered at sea between Camptoos Bay and 
Point Reciff. All hands were probably drowned. 


(To be continwed,) 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PAETEIDGE. 
{Continued from p, £70.) ’ 


Arabia, #, r. Bdellium: 57, i; a. r, Comar: 185, 
i; #.°. Curia Muria: 217, 1; 4. 7. Factory: 
264, i; s.r. Ferizee: 266, ii; a... Lemon- 
gras: S92, i; footnote, 418, i; s.r. Muscat: 
458, i; 4. 7, Mussendem : 460, ii; #. 2. Opium : 
489, i; 3.7. Rosalgat: 582, i; s. ©. Ginger: 


ann. 65: 286, ii; «, 7, Sugar: ann, 70: 655, i; 


#.¢, Safflower: ann. 1200; 589, i; #. r. Dabal : 
aun. 1475 : 224, ii: a. re. Quiloa: ann. 150] : 
568, ii; #. ©. Guardafui, Cape: ann. 1530: 
305, ii; #. e. Honore: ann, 1553: $2], ii: 
#, ©, Macareo: ann, 1553: 403, i; 4, », 
Mosgne: ann, 1553: 452, ii; #. r. Rosalgat: 


ann. 1553: 582,i; ¢, 2. Bang: ann. 1563: 


45, 1; «. ®, Hindoo: ann. 1563: 315, ii; 
s. v. Hindostan a.: ann. 1568: 316, ii: «. ©. 
Saffron: ann. 1563: 589, ii, twice; «. r. 
Chalia 4ann. 1570: 189, ii; «, r. Mussendom ; 
ann, 1572: 460, ii; #. e. Bussora: ann, 
1580: 768, ii; «2. Pagedac.: ann. 1602: 
502, i; a. e. Turkey : ann, 1627 : 720, i; a. ©. 
Firinghee; ann. 1682: 269, ii; #. 7. Coffee: 
ann, 1690: 180, i; «, 7, Tea: ann. 1690: 862, 
i; 4. & Overland: ann, 1737; 495, i; ». r. 
Dhow: ann, 1810: 248, ii; «2. Grab: ann, 
1910: 300, ii; s.r. Cabob: ann, 1814: 106, i. 

Arabia Felix. s.r, Sugar: ann, 65: 655, i. 

Arabian Gulf, 4, ¢. Oojyne: ann, 1498: 487, ii. 

Arabian jasmine, ¢. 2, Arbol Triste: 25, i, 

Arabistan, «#.¢, Dabul: ann, 1475; 224, ii, 

Araby. #.¢, Muggrabee: ann. 1563: 456, i; 
sc. Mussendom: ann. 1572: 460, ii. 

Arac. 4.6. Arrmack: ann. 1651: 26, ii; «,F. 
Fool's Rack: ann. 1631: 272, i; s.r, Punch: 
anu. 1666: S59, i, 

Arovcan, 4, .: 758, ii; «. c. Aruken: ann. 
1516: 24, ii; #. ©. Mortde-chien- ann. 


1602: 450, i; «. r. Talapoin: ann, 1659: | Arimrai. #.e. Sarath: ann., 1590: 666, i, 


677, ii; #. e. Earth-oil: ann. 1810: 258, ii; 
*. ©. Munneepore: ann, 1819: 827, ii; «, F. 
Anaconda: ann, ?; 757, i, 
Aracanese. #.r, Prome: 554, ii, 
Arach, #.¢. Punch: ann, 1673- 559, i, 
Araches. s.r. Modelliar: ann. 1616- 435, i, 
Arechosia. «, , Ghilzai: ano, 940- 288, ii; 
“4. ?, Candahar a; ann, 1671: 771, ii, 





Arschotia, s.r. India: B.C. 486: 331, ii, 

Arack, #, 2. Larek: ann. 1685: 886, ii; s, r. 
Arrack: ann. 1687: 26, ii. 

Arockan, s.r, Arakan: ann. 1727: 25, i; 9, r, 
Negrais: ann. 1727: 477, i; «, e. Rogue's 
River: ann, 1727 : B50, i. 

Aracke, #. 2. Arrack: ann, 1605; 26, ii, 

Araines, «. r. Harem; ann, 1298: $18, j, 

Arak. footnote, 559, i; #. ©, Beer: ann. 1638: 
764,i; 4. °, Punch : ann. 1682; 46,1; a. r. 
Punch : ann. 1689 and 1694; 559, ii, 


Arak, ae. Arrack : ann, 1420: 26, i, 


"Arak. «.0, Arrack: 26, i. 

‘Arak altamar, #.¢. Arrack: 26, i, 

Arakan, #f.2 24, ii, twice; a. r. Akyib: §, ii, 
thrice; #. ¢. Bamboo: 42, i; #,r. Burma : 
100, ii; #. », Codavascam; 178, ii; ar, 
College-Pheasant: 182, j; », », Mugg : 455, 
i, thrice; a. ¢, Negrais ; 477, i; #2. Pra: 
55], i; 4. ©. Rownee b.: 585, li; #.¢, 
Sandoway: 598, i; ». e, Sunderbunds : 660, ii; 
4. r. Caréne: 778, i; 4, , Rogue's River - 
849, i; ac, Mugg: ann, 1585 - 455, ii; ar. 
Guingam: ann. 1602: 288, i; «, », Sander- 
bunds: ann. 1661: 660, ii; «, », Mugg : 
ann, 1676: 455, ii, 

Arskanese. #. . Mugg: 455, i, twice; #. 9. 


Shan: 623, i. 
4.e, Akydb: 5, ii; #, & Akyib: 
6, i. + * 
Araki. os. ep. Arrack - 26, i, 
kK Gain #. ©, Guipea-wopm: ann, 1774: 
ls 


| Arak Punch «. p, Shiraz: ann, 1690: 856, i. 


Arnlia Ginseng. 4s, ¢, Ginseng; 288, ii. 
Aralia Pseudo-Ginseng, #. ©, Ginreng: 288, fi, 
Arumana, ¢. 0, Cosmin: ann, 1165: 201, i, 


Aramroy. 4. ¢. Siirath: ann, 1590; 666, i. 
Arancio, s, 2. Orange: 490, ii, 

Arandella, s. 2. Roundel: 583, i, twice. 
Arandi, 4, ». Moonga: 825, i, 


| Arand-kharbiza, 4. r. Papaya: 511, ii, 
| Arangal. #. ©. Telinga: ann, 1309: 694, ii; 


ann. 1321: 694, ii, 
Arangksio, s.r. Orankay ; 492, i, 
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Anrdéb, 4... Sambook: ann, 1855: 596, i, 

Ardebil, a. p, Sophy: 648, i. 

Ardeidae, 4, v, Paddy-bird : 496, i, 

Ardeola lencoptera, 4s, p, Paddy-bird: 496, i, 

Ardeshir Babegin, «, r. Reshires ann, 1940- 
847, ii. 

Areca, # r.: 25, ii, thrice; «. er, Pawn: 522, i; 
4. ©. Penang Lawyer: 527, i; «, r, Pinang: 
538, i; 4, r. Saloop; ann, 1340- 592, fi; ar, 
ann, 1516: 25, ii; a, e.: ann, 1563: 25, 
ii; «. ©. Bombay; ann, 1568; 77, ii; #. r, 
Catechu: ann. 1578: 133, ii; ae. Beiel: ann. 
1672: 68, i; 47, Bunens: ano, 1726; 97,1; 
«. ©. Catechu: ann. 1760: 1338, ii, 

| Areca catechu, s.r. Areca: 25, ii, 

Areca-mango, 4, r. Guava: 306, i. 

Areca-nut, #, ©. Betel: 67, ii; « ce. Pawn; 
523, i; a. 2. Penang: 627, i. 

Areca-tree. #. », Penang: 527, i, 

Arecea, footnote, 522, i; «. r. Areca: ann, 
1521: 25, ii. 

Arecha, 4. ©, Areca: ann, 1510: 25, ii, 

Arenga saccharifera, s.r, Gomuti; 295, i; a. 9. 
Sagwire: 590, i, 

j Areqos. #. 9, Areca: ann, 1548: 96, ii, 

Arequies Tree, 4, 6. Areca: ann. 1689: 28, ji, 

"Arti. 5.0. Jam: 809, ii, 

Arfiun. s,°, Opinm: ann. 15]] > 489, i. 

Argali. #.r. Adjutant; ano, 1798: 5, i, 

Argeejah. 2. 2. Cyrus:ann. 1807; 234, iiss. ¢, 
Adjutant : an. 1810: 5, i. 

aafgel, #. ¢. Ananes: ann. 1611- 18 i. 

Argell, ¢. , Sura: ann, 545: 663, ii; #8. 
Coco: ann. 545: 176, i. 

Argellion. 4, , Arrack: ann, 1563: 26, ii. 

‘Argéllion, a, ¢. Nargeela: 473, ii, 

‘Argellfon, a, », Coco: 175, ii. 

Argemone Mexicana, s, p. Custard-A pple: 221, i. 

Argemone mexicana, 4,.9,: 25, ii; «, », Da. 
tura, Yellow: 231, ii. 

Argensolae, a. 7. Upas: ann. 1704: 730, ii. 

Arghiin Khan, s.r, Bahaudor: ano. 1280-90- 
37, i. 

) Argill. «6, Adjutant: ann. 1754: 4, ii, 

‘Argord, «.¢, Arakan: 24, ii, 

Argusanos gigantens, s. v, Argus Pheasant: 


Araton, 4. ». Custard-Apple: 220, { 
Aratjies, a. e, Lascar: ann. 1803: 389, ii, 
Aravalli, s.r. Siwalik: 639, ii, 

Araxes, #.®. Bendameer : 62, ii; footnote, 63, i, 

Arb, s.¢, Crore: ann. 1628: 214, i, twice; 
4.0. Dam: ann, 1628; 228, i, twice, 

Arber de Reys. #, e, Banyan-Tree: ann, 1650: 
50, ii, 

Arbol Triste, 9, e.: 25, i; &. ©. = 758, fi. 

Arbor comosa. a. 7. Upas: ann, 1704: 730), ii, 

Arbor de Raiz, #2, Banyan-Tree : ann, 1672: 
SO), ii. 

Arbor toxicaria, «. r, Upas: 727, i; «. r, Upas: 
1681: 730, i. 

Arbor Zingitans, 4. r. Ginger : 286, ii. 

Arbre des Bonianea, «, r, Banyan-Tree: ann, 
1650: 50, ii, 

Arbre des Banians. #. e. Banyan-Tree: ann, 
1666: 50, ii, 

Arbre dea recines, «, 7. Banyan-Tree: ann, 
1666: 60, ii, 

Arbre See. «. r. Cheenar: 143, i, 

Arboda, «4. #. Lack : 382, i, 

Arboz, «, v, Pateca: 519, i. 

Arcate, 4. ¢. Decoan: ann. 1750: 233, ii, 

Arche, 4«, e, Areca: ann. 1566; 26, ii, 

Archin, «, e, Bombsy Marine: ann. 1780; 78, ii. 

Arcioeco, «. r. Artichoke: 27, i. 

Arcomaganensia, #, », Dalaway: ann. 1615: 
237, 1. 

Arcot, #.r.: 25, i, twice; #. r, Carnatic: 125, 
ii; ee, Chillambrom: 149, ii; footaote, 156, 
ij. vr. Coromande): 199, i; s.r. Mortle-chien ; 
451, ii; #, ©. Nabob: 467,i; 2, c. Porto Novo: 
550, i; a. ©. Rupee: 686, i, twice; «. rv. 
Tinnevelly: 703, ii; a, v. Vellore: 736, ijn. rv. 
Gingi; 801, i; «. », Venetian: ann. 1752: 
736, ti, twice; #. vr, Carnatic: ann, 1760: 
126, i, twiee; «#. ©. Chowt: ann, 1763-78: 
166,1; #. e. Chick b.: ann. 1767: 777, ii;a.r. : 
ann, 1785: 25,i;4.¢. Jagheer: ann, 1809; 
341, it, 

Arcot Rupee. 2. r. Rapee: 686,i;4. r. Vene- 
tian : ann. 1752 : 736, ii, twice, 

Arcot rupee. a. r. Rupee: 586, ii, 

Ardea Antigone, s, e, Coolung: ann 1809: 783, 

















ii, | 26, i, 
Ardea prasinosceles, . , Paddy-bird: ann, Argus Pheasant. #..: 25, i: ». Moonanl 
1868 ; 834, ii. 444, i. 


Argyré. 4.0. Arakan: i24, iis #. 2. Jove: 344, 


Andes putes. #.», Paddy-bird: 496, ii, 
iij #. e Javea: ann, 160: 947, i, 


Ardea Torra. 4, v. Poddy-bird: 496, ii, 
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Argyreia malabarica, «. r. Malabar-Creeper ; 
413, ii. 

Argyreia speciosa, 4, r, Elephant-Creeper ; 261, 
i, 

Arhar, s.r. Dhall: 24), ii, 

Arhat. footnote, 763, ii. 

Arhat-dar. footnote, 768, ii, 

Arhatship, «.c, Nirvina: ann. 1875: 481, i, 
thrice 


Ar. «#.¢. Rica: 577, ii. 

Ariaké, #. 0, Lac: ann, 80-90: 381, i. 

Arian. 4.¢, Aryan: ann, 486: 27, ii, thrice ; 
ann. 1835: 27, ii; ann, 1851 : 28, i, four times, 

Ariane. 4. ¢. Aryan: ann. 1853; 28, i. 

Arie. 4,0, Sutledge; ann. 1759: 859, ii, 

Ariens, a. v. Jack: 336, i, thrice; a. r. Jack: 
337,i; a2. Jack: 809, i. 

Ariense, #. ¢. Jack: 335, ii; 336, i. 

Arier, s.r. Aryan: ann, 1835: 27, ii, 

Aribant, s, r, Buddha : ann. 1190: 767, ii. 

Ariki. a. 0, Artack: 26, i. 

Arin, 4. p. Oojyne: 487, i, seven times; «. pr. 


Oojyne: ann. 1020: 487, ii; ann, 1300: 487, 


ii; aon. 1400: 487, ii; ann. 1498: 487, ii, 
Artin. «2. Oojyne : 486, ii; 487, i. 
Arinath, «.¢, Elephant: 796, i, 
Ariqueira, #, 7, Areca: ann. 1548: 35, ii, 
Ari. s.r, Rice: 577, ii, 
Ariya, #.e, Aryan: ann. 496: 27, ii, twice. 
‘Ariz-i mamdlik. «, v. Ghilzsi: ano, 1280- 
284, 1. 
Arjee. a.¢, Ure: ann, 1809: 733, i, 
Ark, «.0. Ak: 5, ii. 
Arkid. a. 2. Arcot: 25, i, 
Arkit, s.r. Areot: 25, i. 
Arkate, #. 7. Nabéb b.: ann, 1858: 468, ii, 
Arkati. #.°. Nacoda: ann, 1758: 469, ii, 
“Arkatod. #., Arcot: 25, i; a. 2. Coromandel: 
199, i. 
Arkatu. «.¢, Arcot: 25, i, 
Arkéloi. 4, e. Giraffe: ann, 210: 289, i, 
Arkhang. «, ¢. Aracan: ann. 1590: 758, ii, 
Arki. «.¢, Arrack: 26, i, 
Arkung. «.¢. Arakan: ann, 1590: 25, i, 
Armada, 4. e, Grab: ann, 1727: 306, i, 
Armado. 4, 9, Chetty: ann, 1598: 145, i, 
Armagon. 4.2. Chinapatam: 153, ji, 
Armalecbo, se, Maund: ann, 1343- 43], ii, 
"Armaré, #. ¢. Almyra: 10, ii, 
Armaria, #. ¢. Almyra: 10, ij, 
Armario. 4s, ©. Almyra; B.C. 200: 10, ii. 





‘Armirion, «. ¢. Almyra: 10, ii. 

Armarium, 4. c. Almyra: 10, ii, 

Armazem, 4. 7. Magazine: 408, ii. 

Annenia, 4, 7. Room: ann, 1514: 581, i. 

Armenian. «. r. Cranny: ann, 1810; 212, ii; 
i, PF. Afghan : ann, 1838: 5, iL. 

Armenos, 4, ¢. Firinghee: ann, 1560: 269, ii. 

Armesie, 4,2. Ormesine: ann, 1566; 492, ii, 

Armoire. s.r. Almyra: 10, ii, 

Armoniaco, #, r. Porcelain: ann. 1343: 549, i. 

Armosyn, 4. r,:Ormesine; ann, 1726: 492, ii, 

‘Armonza, a, r. Ormus: ann, 150: 493, §. 

‘Armozon, 4, v. Ormos: ann, 150; 493, i, 

Armusio, «4, #, Xerafine: ann. 1513: 743, ii. 

Armoza, «©, Ormus: ann, 1572: 493, ii, 

Arnabonis, 4, °, Camphor: ann, 540: 116, ii. 

Ami, ae, Killadar; ann. 18)7; 368, i, 

Arobel. 4, ». Rottle: ann, 1673: 582, ii, twice. 

Aromata, s.r. Guardafui, Cape; ann, 1572: 
305, ii, 

‘Aromitin. #, c, Guardafui, Cape : 305, i. 

Aromatum. 4, ». Guardafui, Cape : 306, i. 

Aror. a. 0. Socker-Bucker: 652, ii. 

Arquam. 4, c, Capelan: ann, 1535: 122, i, 
twice, 

Arquebug, #. x. Bundook: 98, i, 

Arquebusses, 4#.r. Arsenal: ann, 1573: 27, i, 

Arrabin, #,. Arab; ann, 1298: 24, ii, 

Arrabia. #. . Arab: ann, 1888: 24, ii, 

Arracan, 4. 7, Arukan: 24, ii; 4, p, Pegu: 
ann, 1572: 525, ii; «, v, Maeao b,: ann. 
1599: 402, ii; «. ©. Prome: ann. 1609: 554, 
ii; 4. ». Negrais: ann, 1613: 477, i; «. », 
Cosmin: ann, 1613; 784, i; «, rv, Bengal - 
ann. 1690: 64, ii: s, r. Sandoway : ann. 1696 - 
598, i. 

Arracio. #, 9. Arakan: ann. 1552: 25, i: ee. 
Pegu: ann, 1572: 525, ii; «. ¢, Hoogly ; 
ann. 1665: 322, i, 

Arracea. 4, r, Betel = ann. 1615: 68, i, 

Arrock. 6. ¢7.: 26,i: Fool's Rack: 272, i; 
#, ©. Nipab,: 479, ii; 4. ». Punch: 508, il; 
a. 0: ann, 1563: 26, ii; ann. 1719: 26, ii: 
ann. 1727; 26, ii; #, e. Leaguer: ann, 1747: 
819, i; #, v. Jaggery: ann, 1750-60: 341. i: 
#. v. Banyan (2): ann, 178]: 49, li; #. F. 
Mohwa; ann, 1610: 439, ii, 


| Arrahs, «. 2, Piece-goods : 585, ii, 


Arrakaon. «.¢, Arakan: ann. 1726; 25, i. 
Arrankayo. s.r, Orankay; ann, 1615: 492, i. 
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Arrateis, s.r, Candy s,: ann, 1563: 119, ii. 

Arratel. #. , Rottle: 582, ii; s. v, Datchin: 
ann. 1554: 230, ii, twice; «. 9. Seer: ann. 
1554: 611, ii; #. r. Pecul: ann. 1554: #43, 
i; # ©. Mango: ann. 1568: 434, is a8: 
Maund: ann. 1568: 431, ii, 

Arrecaes, 4,9, Areca: ann, 1596: 25, ii, 

Arrelde, s. 2. Rottle: §82, ji, 

Arrib. #, v, Sireare.: ann, 1590: 688, i; #. ©. 
Lack: ann, 1594: 882. j, 

Arrindi. 2, r. Moonga : 825, i. 

Artindiaria, s.r, Moonga: 825, i, 

Arroz, a. v, Rice: 578, i. 

Arrozes. s.r, Arrack: ann, 1518: 26, i, 

Arrozz. s.r. Rice: 578, i, 

Ars. 4.2, Ura: ann, 1606: 732, ii, 

Arsacidae, «,r. Pahlavi: 935, i. 

Arsenal! s, ©.: 27, i; ann, 943-4: 27, i, twice, 

Art, European. #, r. 7 758, ii, 

Artichant. #, r. Artichoke: 27, i. 

Artichoke. , r.; 27, i, twice; s. r. Hattychook: 
315, ii, twice; #. 7.2 ann. 1348; 27, i, 


Artocarpus hirsuta, #.¢. Angely-wood: 21, ii- 
Artocarpus incisa, «, rv. Juck: ann. 1440; 337, | 


i. 

Artocarpus incisifolia. s.r, Jack :,ann. 1440: 
337, ii, 

Artocarpus integrifolia, s.r. Jack: 335, ii. 

Artocarpus Lakoocha, footnote, 338, i. 

Ara Islands, s, er, Prow: ann. 1868: 555, ii, 

Arukado. «. re. Arcot: 25, i, 

Arum. s. #, Sweet Potato: 673, i, 

Arum campanulatum, #, 2. Aloo: 11, i; #. r. 
Cobra Lily : 173, i, 

Arundee, s, rp. Moonga: ann. 1680: 924, ii; s. v. 
Moonga: ann, 1680: 825, i. 

Arundel. #.e.: 27, i; a. 2. Roundel: 583, ib 
thrice; ann. 1673: 583, i, 

Arundela, «, r. Roundel: 583, i, 

Arundinarbor fera. #. 7, Wanghee (1): 740, i, 

Arungzebe. 4, vr. Bengal: ann. 1345: 64, ii. 

Arvand, footnote, 701, ii. 

Arvean. «#. 0. Earth-oil: ann. 1810: 258, ii. 

Arx navalis, #.¢. Arsenal; 27, i. 

Arya. a. vr, Aryan: 27, i; 27, ii. 

Aryan, «. o.: 27,1; #. 2. : 97, ii, six times; 
#. &. Collery n. p.: 182, 1; «. v. Pali: 505, ii; 
se. Peepul : 528, ii; «. e. Tappaul: 685, ii; 


se. Elephant: 797, ij #. 2. Gaorian: 800, i; _ 
f. 6 Hackery : 805, ii; i F Pahlavi - 836, i; | 
| Ashlar-work. #. ¢. Anchedivs: ann. 1498 : 20, ii. 


#.. Sonthals; 857, ii; se. : ann, 1850: 28, 


| As chuvas, 
| Asclepias curassavica. 2, e, Ipecacuanaha (Will); 


i; ann, 1855; 28, i; ann, 1858: ¥8, i; ann. 
1861: 28, i; 4, r. Dravidian: ann, 1869: 952, i, 
Aryanixe, s. 2, Aryan: 28, i; ann. 1858: 28, i. 
Arya vartta, #, ©, Pawnee: 842, ii, 
Arym. 4.2. Oojyne: 487, i, twice; s.r. Oojyne: 
ann, 1267: 487, ii. 
"Arg. a. r. Ure: 782, ii, twice. 
Arzapore, a, 2, Factory: 264, i, 
Arzdasht, 4, r. Urs: ann. 1782: 866, i, 
"Ars-disht. #2, Urz: 782, ii, 
Arzee. s.r. Ure: ann. 1782: 866,i; «. p. 
Ura: ann, 1785: 733, i; ann, 1817: 743, i, 
"Argi. a. pv. Ura: 732, ii, , 
Arsoasht. s.r. Ura: ann, 1782: 866, i. 
Asabin, 4s, %, Mussendom: ann. 1572: 460, ii, 
‘Asabin, 5, 7, Mussendom; ann, 1553: 460, ii. 
Asaboro, «#, r. Mussendom: ann. 1553: 460, 
ii; ann. 1572: 460, ii. 


| Asaboro. 4, r, Mussendom : ann. 1572: 460, ii, 
| Asaf Jah, s. ©, Nizam, The: 830, i, twice, 


Asafoetida, s, 1, Hing: 318, i, thrice, 

Ase foetida, #, r. Hing: ann. 1712: 818, ji, 

Asaf-ud-danla, «. °. Imanmbarra: 329, i, 

Asagayes. #. 7, Assegay: ann, 1608: 29, i, 

Asam, s. r, Mussaulchee: ann, 1662: 460, i; 
4, ¢. Munneepore: ann, 1763: 827, i, twice, 

Asim. s,°, Naga; ann, 1662; 469, ii. 

a,c. Assam; 28, i, 

Asan. 4.0, Tussah: ann, 1809: 721, i. 

Agan, 4, vr, Dewally ; 238, i, 

Asirwa, 4,2. Bowly: 82, ii. 

Asavs. #. 0, I-uay: 385, i. 

Ascalon, #, ©, Zumboorack: ann. 1848: 751, i, 

Ascetic Gautama, «. 2. Gautama; 279, ii, 

s. ©. Raina: 572, ii, 


335, i. 
Asebi, «. 2. Elephant: 796, i, 
Asem, 4, ¢. Moonga: ann. 1676: 444, ii. 
Asfiore, #. ¢. Safflower: 588, ii. 


| Asfour, #. r. Safflower: ann, 1813: 589, i 


Asfrole, #. ec. Safflower; 588, ii, 

Asham, #, f°. Assam: ann. 1590: 28 ii; a, c, 
_Macheen: ann, 1590: 405, ii ; «, r, Assam: 
ann, 1682: 28, ii; #. e. Cooch Azo: ann. 
1753; 783, ii; a. e, Assam: ann, 1770: 28, ii, 

Ashim, #¢.r, Assam; 28, i. 


*Ashantee, s.r, Umbrella; 725, ii, 


Ashlar, #, °, Anchediva: ann. 1498: 20, ii; 
a. 0, Tank: ann. 1498: 684, ii, twice, 
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Ashmen. ¢, 2. Fakeer: ann. 1690: 265, i. 

Ashmogh. 4#, e. Zend: ann. 1884: 870, ii. 

Ashrafes, a, x, : 28, i. 

Ashrafi, footnote, 839, ii; «.e. Tanga: ann. 
1541: 683, i. 

Ashrafi, s.r, Ashrafee: 28, i; #, r. Rupee ; 585, 
ii; #, ». Ushrofee: 733, i; 4, , Xerafine: 743, 
i, thrice ; «. », Xerafine: ann, 1844: 743, ii. 

Asbrafies. ¢. e. Ashrafee: ann, 1550: 28, i, 

Ashrefee. #, v. Xerafine: ann, 1760: 744, i. 

Ash-sharib. ¢, », Sherbet - 625, ii. 

Ash-shurbat, 2, 2, Sherbet: ann. 1334: 625, 
ii, 

Ashtenbol. #, r. Roomee: ann, 1781: 850, ii. 

Ashur, #. e. Hobsan-Jobson: ann, 1726: 
319, ii. 

Ashiri-a, #, r, Mohurrum: 439, ii. 

Ashwapati. s, ». Cospetir: ann, 1590: 202, i. 

Asi. 4.2. Benares: 764, ii, 

Asikni. 4, v. Punjaub: 561, ii, twice, 

Asinego, 4, r. Scymitar: ann, 1630: 608, ii, 

Asion. «, c. Siam: ann. 1516: 632, i; ann. 
1567 : 682, i. 

Asiot. 2, ©. Doombar: ann. 1520: 792, ii. 

Asitanfia-nagara, ¢.r, Dagon: 226, ii, 

Asjien. 6, ©. Putchock: ann. 1726: 565, i, 

"Askar, footnote, 388, i, 

Asmini. «, », Gingham: ann, 1648: 801, i, 

A-smoke, 4, r, Shan: ann, 1861: 623, ii, 

Asoka. ¢, r, Coromandel: 199, j ; 4. 0, Chuc- 
kerbatty: ann, 460: 166, ii, 

Asoka, 4.2, India: 829, ii; «, ¢, Kling: 372, 
i; footnote, 5138, ii; #, », Sarath: 665, ii, 

Asp. 4, », Sepoy: 613, i. 

Aspak, 4, 2, Uspuk: 738, i, 

Asparagus, 4, r, Pilagiliss: 836, i; 4.2. Lime: 
ann, 1673: 394, ii, 

Aspri. #, 2, Tanga: 682, i, 

Asranj. ¢@. 2. Jargon: $45, i, 

Assafetida. 4. 2, Hing: ann, 1611: 318, ii, 

Assa Fetids, #. 2, Putchock: ann, 1568: 565, i. 

Assafcetida. ¢, , Vanjiriis: ann, 1810: 88, ii; 
s. ». Hing : ann. 1857 : 318, ij, twice, 

Assafoetida, «, p, Popper-cake: 548, i; ann, 
1820: 548, i. 

Assa-foetida, 8, v,: 
anu. 1814 ; 548, i, 

Assa Foetida. s. », Hing: ann. 1673 and 1689: 
318, ii; ann. 1726 : 807, i. 

Asea foetida, s, ». Hing: ann. 1688: 318, ii 

Assagayen, 4, v, Asségay: ann; 1600: 28, ii. 


28, i; 2. ©. Popper-cake : 


Assam. 4, ¢,: 28,1; 28, ii; 2. ©, Budgerow : 
91, ii; «e, Buffalo: 93, ii; ». ¢, Burram- 
pooter: 10], ii; a, », College-Pheasant: 182, i; 
#.v, Comar : 183, i; s. », Commissioner, Chief; 
184, i; s.. Cooch Behar: 191, i;*, ©, Cossya : 
204, i, twice; a, v, Gyaul: 309, ii, twice; @, fe, 
Jennye: 350, ii; 9. v. Khiisya: 367, i; «.¢. 
Laos: 885, i; #0. Mamiran: 419, i; ae. 
Moonga: 444, ii; #. r. Naga; 469, ii, twice ; 
4 t. Shan: 622, ii, twice; s. v. Sind : 634, i; 
s. ©. Gaurian : 800, i;¢ ¢, Harry: 806, ii; #. e. 
Mora : 825, ii; ». , Munneepore: 826, ii; «. ». 
Munneepore: 827, i ; », rv, Champa: ann. 1608 : 
140, ii; #. ¢, Sipahselar: ann. 1726: 637, ii; 
a v, Moonga: ann. 1768: 444, ii; a. », 
Burrampooter ; ann. 1767: 101, ii, twice ; a, 2. » 
ann, 1788: 28, ii; 9, », Pyke : ann, 1792; 
847, i; a. v, Munneepore: ann, 1793: 827, i; 
4. *, Manneepore: ann. 1819: 827, ii, 

Assamani. 4, 2, Gingham: ann. 1648: 801, i. 

. ©. Shan: 623, i. 

Assam Hills. ¢, ©, Birds’ Nests: 72, ii, 

Assassin, 4, , Bora: 80, i. 

Assegai. a, p, Assegay: ann, 1572: 28, ii; 4. ¢. 
Assegay: ann, 1879: 29, i. 

Assegay. #, r,: 28, ii; #. 9. 759, i, 

Assi, #, », Acheen: ann. 1569: 3, ii, 

Assucar, 2, r, Sugar: 654, i. 

As-sukkar, 4, p, Sugar: 654, i, 

Assur, 4, », Elephant: 796, ii. 

Assyria, a, r, Ananas: 19, ii; #0. Elephant: 
796, i, 

Assyrii. 2, 7, Nard: B. 0, 25- 473, ii, 

Assyrian, s. 2, Elephant; 796, i; 2. », Pahlavi: 
835, i, twice, 

Astara, 4. 2, Dhooly: ann. 1768: 791, i 

#, ». Cotwal: ann, 1406-7: 206, i, 

Astaribad, «, 2, Avadavat: 759, i, 

Astarlibi, ». », Jam: 809, ii, 

Asterism, 5. p, Panchiigam : 507, i, 

Astifore, , », Safflower: 588, ii, 

Astoa, 2, r. Chillumchee: ann, 1715: 150, i, 

Astor. 4,9. Polo: 544, ii. 

Astracan, s, 2, Sophy: ann. 1665: 649, i. 

Astrakan, 4, 2, Pateca : 518, ii, 

ASvapati. 4s. 2. Cospetir : 201, ii; #. e, Cospe- 
tir: ann, 1553: 209, i, 

Aévina, s, vr. Dewally; 238, i; 0. 2, Dussera. 
257, i. . 

Aswapati. ¢.r. Kling: ann, 876: u 

At. i Custard-Apple: 220, ii. ie 
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Ata. «. ©. Custard-Apple ; 220, ii; av. Cus- | Atias-i-Zaitaai. footnote, 602, ii. 


tard-Apple : 221, i, thrice; ¢.¢. Castard-Apple;: | Atlasses. 4. o, Atlas: ann, 1683; 29, ii; ann, 
221, ii. 1659: 29, ii; +. ©. Alleja; ann. 16¥0: 8, i ; 


At®, 4. &. Otta: 493, ii, ¢. ev. Atlas; ann. 1727: 29, ii; aun. 1750-60: 
Atabek. 4s. . Chicane: 146, ii. 29, ii. 

Atambor, 4, ¢. Tembool: ann, 1498: 695, ii. | Atoll. «¢, 2. 29, ii, twice; ann, 1842: 29, ii. 
Atambores. ¢. v. Melinde: ann. 1572: 433, ii. | Atollon, «. a, Atoll: ann, 1610: 29, ii; ann, 
Atap. ¢, 2.; 29,i; ann. 1672: 29, i. 1782 : 29, ii. 

Atap. s.r. Atap: ann. 1817: 29, i. Atola, «#, . Atoll; 29, ii, 

Ataracana, #. 2. Arsenal: 27, i. Atombor, 4. 2, Betel: ann. 1498: 67, ii, 
Atarin. «, r. Otto: ann. 1573: 494, i. Atripya. s. v, Custard-Apple: 220, ii, thrice. 
Atas. +. ¢, Zirbad: ann. 1553; 750, i. Atropatia, 4, 7, Bassora: ann. 1671: 769, i. 
Atas-angin, ¢. 2, Zirbad: son. 1558: 750,i, | Atta. 4. ¢. Custard-Apple: ann, 1672; 221, ii. 

twice. "Attab, 2. e. Tabby: 675, i. 

Atassi, #, cr. Tibet: ann. 1330: 699, i, "Attébi, s. 2, Tabby: 675, i; s. e. Suclét: ann. 
Ataz Anguim, 4. ©, Zirbad: ann. 1553 :750,i.| 1220: 653, i. ) 
Atbegi. 4, e. Daréga: ann. 1590; 230, i. "Attabiya, s, 2, Tabby : 12th cent.: 675, i, twice. 
Atchaar. ss. ¢. Achar; ann, 1727: 3, i. <Attacus ricini, 4. 7. Moonga; 825, i. 
Atchabannies, 4, 2. Piece-goods: 535, ii, Attap, 4, 0c. Atap: ann. 1878: 29, i, twice. 
Atwhar. « c. Kedgeree ; ann, 1727: 364, it; Attar. «¢. 0, Pawn: ann. 1809: 622, i; 8. 2. 

ann, 1750-60: 364, ii; «. v. Achér: ann, | Otto: ann, 1524; 494, i. 

1783: 3, i. "Attr, 2,7. Otto; 404, i. 

Atcheen. «. 2. Chop: 160, ii, twice; «, 2, | "Attri. #0. Otto: 494, i. 

Tavoy: ann, 1695: 687, ii; s. ¢. Cash: ann, | Attar of Roses, 4, 7, Otto: 494, i. 

1727: 128, ii; «. 2. Cobily Mash: ann, 1727: | Atte. 4. 2. Custard-Apple; 221, 1, 

172, ii, twice ; ann, 1783: 172, ii, Attelap, s, ¢. Alcatif: ann, 1648: 7, i. 
Atchein, 4, 2, Toorkey ; ana, 1678: 710, ii, Attclas. «4, v, Alcatif: ann. 1648: 7, i. 
A-tehi. s. 0. Sumatra: ann, 1612: 658, ii. Atthaar, «. 2, Otto: ann, 1712: 494, i, 

Ate, 4, 7. Custard-Apple ; 221, i. Attinga, #.°. Moplah : ann. 1818: 449, i. 
Aw, 4, e. Castard-Apple: 221, i. Attjar. 4.0, Achér: ann, 1768-71: 3, i. 
Atechpere, «#, 2, Zend: ann. 1653: 869, ii. Attok, #, 2, Larry-bunder; ann. 1739 ; 816, ii; 
Atech Peres. ¢. ve, Parsee: ann, 1726: 516, s.e. Dour: ann. 1853: 793, i, 

ii. Attorney, 4.7. Turnee : 720, ii. 

Atechperés, #, r. Parsee: ann. 1653; 516, ii, Attar, 4. ¢. Interloper: ann. 1627: 334, ii. 
Atek. «¢. 2, Afghan: ann, 1665: 754, ii, Atal. ¢. 2. Atoll: 29, ii. 

Atép. 4.2. Atap: 29, i, Atwen-wan, 4. ¢. Woon; 867, i, 

At’harban, s. v, Vedas: aan, 1590: 734, ii. Atzagayes, #. 7, Assegay: ann, 1270: 28, ii, 
Atharva Veda, 4, v, Vedas: 734, i; ann. 1590: | Aus, 4s. 7. Arakan: ann. 1516; 24, ii. 

735, i. Aubergine. « v7, Brinjaul: 86, ii, twice. 
Athena Sciras, #.¢. Punch: ann. 210: 559,i, | Aabrahs. s, 2. Piece-goods ; 535, ii, 
Athenba-bed, 8,7, Vedas: ann, 1667: 735, i, | Aubricot, s. , Apricot: 24, i, 

Athens, #.2, Aryan: B. C, 486: 27, ii. Aucheo. «. 0, Hokebew: 320,i; ann, 1585: 
Athos. #. v, Casis: 130, i. $20, i. 

Atish-khir. #, ». Chickore: 149, i. Aocklandia Costas verus. 2. 2. Patchock: 564, ii. 
Atlas. 2, v,: 29, i; ann. 1284: 29, i; #. ©, | Auenbe, s. 2. Alcove: 7, ii. 

Alleja: ann, 1648; 8, i;#, ¢,; ann. 1673: | Andjutant. #4, », Pelican: 526, ii. 

29, i; ann, 1712; 29, ii, twice ; ann, 1750-60: | Augan. «. ¢. Afghan: ann. 1665: 754, ii; 4. o, 

29, ii. Afghin : ann. 1676: 6, i. 

Atlas, 4. v, Atlas: 29, i. Anis Pharsonis, #, ¢. Tarkey: ann, 1627 : 720, ii. 
Atlis, «4 v, Satin: ann. 1350: 602, i; »«. r. | Aujane, 4.¢. Java: ann, 1555: 348, ii, 
Atlas: ann. 1505: 29, i, An-kysit-dan. 4. 9. Akydb: 5, ii. 
































Aameen, s. 2. Ameen ‘ann, 1817: 11, ii, twice. 

Aumil. 4,2, : 29, ii; #. 7. Omlah: 486, i; «. r, 
Auwildar: ann, 1809: 30, i; #, ¢. Dubash - 
ann. 1809: 253,i; #, ¢.-Nuzzer: ann, 1809: 
484, i. 

Aumildar, s, ¢.- 80, i; 8. r, 759, i; «& fe. 
Amildar: 12, i; s, », Didwan: 792, i; 6. 8.: 
ann. 1793: 30, i, 

Aungaiun. »¢. 2. Compound: ann. 1772: 188, i, 

Aunneketchies, 4, r. Piece-goods: 535, ii, 

Angqueton, ¢, ©, Cotton: 785, i, 

Aurang. 4.0, Aurang: 30, i. 

Aurangzeb. 5, r, Sikh: ann. 1708-9: 638, i. 

Aurangzib. «. ¢. Mort-de-chien: ann, 1778: 
450, ii. 

Aurangzib. «. r, Pindarry : 538, ii; ¢.2. Gwalior: 
804, i; 4. r. Nizam, The: 836, i, 

Aurantia, «, e. Adam's Apple; ann, 1580: 3, ii, 

Aurantium, 4. ¢. Orange: 490, i; #. r. Orange: 
490, ii, 

Aurate. ss. 2. Dorado: ann, 1578: 251, i. 

Aurengzeb. 4, v, Arrack: ann, 1727: 26, ii, 

Aureng-zeb. 4, ¢. Gwalior: ann, 1670: 805, ii, 

Aureng-Zebe. #, v. Caffer : ann, 1665: 770, i; 
4. v. Cowtails: ann, 1665; 785, ii; #., Hoogly: 
ann, 1666: $22, i; 4. ©, Dervish: ann. 1670: 
237, i, 

Aureng Zebe, #, 2. Mogul, The Great: ann. 
1663 : 824, i. 

Aureng-zib, s.r. Padshaw: ann, 1727: 498, i. 

Aurang. ¢. ¢.: 30,i; #. ©, Patnee: ann. 1755: 
846, ii; #. 2, : ann. 1778: 30, i; ann. 1789, 
30, i. 

Aurungabad. ¢. 2. Pindarry : ann, 1706-7 : 589, i. 

Aurungibad. «7. Roza: 584, i, 

Aurangzeb. 4, rv, Betteela: ann. 1727 - 68, i. 

Aurangzib, #. ©. Roza: 584, i, 

Aurut-dar, «. ¢, Bayparree : ann, 1878: 768, 
ii, thrice ; footnote, 763, ii, 

Australia. «, r, Nipa: 479, ii, 

Austrich-egg. s.r, Turban: ann. 1676- 719, ii. 

Autsar, ¢, ¢. Avatar: ann. 1672: 31, i. 

Ava, 4. 2.: 30,1; 4, v. Flowered-Silver 271, i; 
¢.e. Shan: 622, ii; se, Shikhé: 627, i; 
s. ©. Tenasserim: 695, ii ; 4.47. Chobwa : 778, 
ii; 4 @ Munneepore: 827.1; #. #.: ann. 
1430: 30, ii ; «.r, Macheen: ann, 1430: 
406,i; #. v.: ann. 1490: 30, ii; ann. 
1516; 30, ii ; #. v. Capelan: ann, 1516: 122, 
i, thrice ; ann. 1535: 122,i; #. ¢. Peking : 
ann. 1541: 526,i; # 2. Lan Jobn: ann" 
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1613: 384, ii; s.r, Sonaparanta: ann. 1686 : 
647, i, thrice ; #. vr, Martaban: ann, 1680: 
822, ii; s.r. Ovidore: ann, 1698: 834, ii : 
4.0.2 ann. 1726, 80, ii, twiee ; #, vr, Bamboo - 
aun. 1727: 41,ii; s.r. Mandarin : ann. 1727 - 
421,ii; 2. ©. Perpetuano: ann. 1757: 843, 
i; 4. r., Munneepore: ann, 1759: 827.3; s.r. 
Manneepore: ann. 1793: 827, i;4. r. Pali: 
ann, 1795: 505, ii, 506,i; «. rv, Earth-oil- 
ann. 1810: 258, ii ; «. », Ceylon: ann, 1836: 
776, ii; sv, Durian: ann. 1855: 256, ii, 
twice; «. ». Chobwa: ann. 1855 : 778, ii. 


Avi. 4. 7. Jangomay: ann. 1553: 343, ii. 
Avadavat. #. v.: 30, ii; #8. e.: 759,13 0 ©. 


Amadava: 11, i, 


Avallar. ¢,r. Juncameer: ann, 1680: 812, i. 
Avantikshetra, footnote, 151, ii, 

Avarie, 4, 0. Average: 31, i, twice, 

Avarij. #.¢. Average: 81, i. 

Avasté. s.r. Zend: ann, 1080- 869, i. 
Avatar. «.0.: 31,1; #.¢. Batéra: 762,i;#.e.- 


ann. 1821: 31,i; ann,1845: 81, i ;ann, 1872 - 
$1, i; ann, 1873: 21, i; ann, 1875: 31, i, 
Avatér, «. r, Avatar: ann. 1784: 3}, i. 
Avatira. «. r. Avatar: Sl, i;s. ©. Batéra: 
762, i, 
Avedaleuria, « v, Curia Muria: ann. 1540 - 
217, i. 


Avel. 4. r. Sind: ann. 1548: 634, ii. 
Average, .#. 7.: 31, i, twice, 


Averia, «, vr. Average: $1, i, 

Averij. #.r, Average: 31, i. 

Averrhos bilimbi. s. r, Blimbee: 75, ii, 

Averrhoa carambola. 4. ¢. Carambols - 123, i, 

Averrhoes. 4. ¢. Blimbee: 75, ii. 

Avesta. «¢. c. Pahlavi - 835, i ; 885, ii, thrice ; 
s. v. Zend ; 868, i; 868, ii, eight times ; 869, 
i, twice ; ann. 1884: 870, i. 

Avicen. «. r. Coffee: ann. 1573: 179, i. 

Avicena. s.r. Zedoary : ann. 1563 = 747, ii, twice. 

Avicenna, #, r, Coffee: ann. 1580: 179, i. 

Avicennia. s.r, Mangrove : 426, ii. 

Avigato. 4, 2, Alligator-pear : 9, iis 

Avildar, s. r. Havildar: ann. 1672: 806, ii. 

Avistak. «. 2. Zend: 868, ii. 

Avovada, s.r, Alligator-pear: ann. 1830: 10,i. 

a org s. v. Alligator-pear: 9, ii; ann. 1873: 
10, i. 

Avocat. #. v, Alligator-pear: 9, ii, 

Avocato. «. rv. Alligator-pear: 9, ii, twice 
ann. 1761: 10, i. 
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Avogato. #, v. Alligator-pear: 9, ii; ann. 
1685: 10, i, 

Avogato Baum, «. r. Alligator-pear: ann, 1736 - 
10, i. 

Awa, s.r. Ava: 30, i,, 

A-wi #.¢. Ava: 30, ii, 


Awodh. «, 2. Oudh: 494,i; ann. 1255: 494, 


ii; ann, 1335: 494, ii, 

"Awadh, s.r. Oudh: ann. 1940: 494, ii, 

‘Awadh, 2,7, Oudh: ann, 1340: 494, ii, 

Awak, «.c. Ava: 80, i, 

‘Awir, #. 7. Average: 31, i, 

Awater, #.°. Avatar: ann, 1812: Sl, i, 

Awmry, #. 5, Almyra: 10, ii, 

Axarabe, 4, r, Sherbet: 625, if, 

Axis. 4. ©, Bang: ann, 1578: 45, i. 

Axis macnlatos. «, r, Spotted. Deer: 61, ii, 

Axis poreinus, #. ¢, Hog-deer: $20, i. 

Aya. 4, 6. : 759, i, 

Aya. s.e. Ayah; 31, ii, 

Ay. «.¢, Ayah: 31, ii, 

Ayah, «.c.: 31,i; ann, 1810: 31, ii; ann, 
1826: 31, ii; «. ©, Amah: ann. 1839: 11, i; 
#.c.: ann, 1842; 31, ii; a. v. Chuprassy: 
ann. 1865: 169,i; se. ; 
#7. 2 ann. 1879: 31, ii: «. v. Bearer b,: ann: 
1876: 54, ii, 

Ayeonds. # ¢. Narcondam: 473, i, twice. 

Aydar, #, ¢. Sophy: ann. 1690: 649, i, 


Ayer Borma. 4, 2, Factory: 264, ii, 
Ayer Dickets. sp, Factory: 264, ii, 
Ayla, s. ¢, Cavally; ann, 1796: 774, ii, 


Ayodhya. «, ©. Judea: 355, i, twice; #, 9 


Oudh: 494, i, twice; s, e. Sarnaa: 60), i. 





ann. 1873: 31, ii; 


Ayodhya. s.r, Owdh: B,C. x: 44, i, 

Ayodhya, s.r, Oudh: ann, 636; 494, ji, 

Ayuta, #2. Lack: 382, i, 

Ayuthia. 4s, cr. Baneock : 43, i, twice 54.0. Judea: 
355, i. 

Axad-s-Doulah. s.r, Bendameer: ann, 1813- 63, i. 

Aradirachta indica, s.r, Neem: 476, i, 

Azagnia, «. vr, Assegay: ann, 1444- 29, ii ; 
ann, 1552: 28, ii; ann, 1572- 28, ii, 

Azagay. ¢, 0. Jumbeea: ann, 1499: 358, i. 

Azagayas, #, r. Assegay: ann, 168): 29, i. . 


| ‘Azam Humayun, s.r, Vanjariis: ann, 1505: 88, i, 


"Azam Khin. 4, 2. Payen-ghaut: ann, 1629. 
30: 622, ii, 

Azar, «.r. Lack: ann, 1554- 382, i, twice, 

Azar. #.r. Jargon: 345, i. 

Avarbaijiin, 4. r, Suckit: ann, 1220: 653, i, 

Azarciio, s.r. Jargon: 345, i, 


| Azarcon, 4, ¢. Jargon: 844, ii; 345, i, twice, 
Azare, #2. Lack; ann, 1554: 382, i, 


Azargin, 4, . Jargon: 845, i, 

Agargiin. 4. 2. Jargon: 345, i, 

Aven. #, ©, Manneepore : ann, 1819: 827, ii, 
Azin, 4, r, Oojyne: ann. 1800: 487, ii, 

Azin, #, re. Oojyne: 486, ii; 487, i. 
Azingonge. #, 2, Muxadabad: ann, 1753; 829, ii. 
‘Azizi. «. r. Chicane: 146, ii, 

Azo, 4. ©. Cooch Azo: 191, ii, twice, : 


| Asoo. #7, Cooch Azo: ann, 1753: 78%, ii, twice, 
Ayder Abad, 4, r, Cirears: ann, 1758: 170, ii. | 


Azorafa, 2, ¢, Giraffe: 288, ii, 


| Agrak. #, 7. Jargon: 345, i, 


Azucar, s. ¢, Sugar: 654, i. 

Asncar cande, #, r. Candy (Sugar-): 129, i, 
Azulejo, #.r. Corral : ann, 1404: 784, i. 
Azwim, a. r, Jam: 809, i, 809, ii, 


(To be continued.) 
CORRESPONDENCE, 





SCREETORE, 
To THE EDITOR OF “THE INDIAN AWTIQUART,” 

Sire, — The April number of the Indian Anti- 
quary contains ar account of the word screetore, 
and some passages where it has been found teed. 
It might be of interest to find traces of the word 
eserifoire in another corrupted form in some of 
the Indian vernaculars, In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, especially rouhd shout the cities of Bom- 
bay and Sorat, the word may sometimes be heard 
in the form of lacotri or isoutri. It is used to 
indicate a receptacle for money and papers, and 
in common with many other words of Engliah 
origin such aa box, table, desk, cup-board, eto., 
relating to articles of furniture, and household 





use, it secma to have been adopted bodily, with the 
slight changes which are inevitable in the process 
of transition. The word, though of rare occurrence 
in good literary Marathi, may eccagionally Le 
heard of used by old-world men and women of the 
middle classes as » colloquialism. Perhapa it is 
in the sister language, Gujarithi, that it retains 
more vitality, it being a common occurrence tu 
find Gujaritht trades-people referring to their 
secret desk as the isoutri. 
BaLcrusaya V. Wassoopew. 

Bombay, 13th April 1900, 

(I have somewhere seen the word corrupted in 
some Anglo-Indian document into secretary, bnt 
I caunot turn up the reference just now. — Ep. ] 
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NOTES ANI 


MONTHS IX WHICH HINDU MARRIAGE IS 
FORBIDDEN, | 
In the Panjib proper no Hindd or Sikh 
marnage can take place in Chat, Kartik, or Pah. 
In Hindustin, S4wan, Bhidin, Asauj, and 


gene- 
rally Magh are added to the prohibited list, | 


Where does the custom change — that ia, how far 
east or west does either custom obtain? And 
what ia the origin — (1) of the prohibition, (2) of 
the difference in custom ? 

Denzit Inpersoy-in PF. N. and Q 1883, 


NIM LEAVES AT FUNERALS. 

THe leaves of the nim tree (azidarachia indica) 
are chewed at funerals as w sign of mourning. 
They are very bitter to the taste ? 

Wiut1a" Crooks in P. N. and @. 1889. 


TATTOOING CHAMARS IN THE PAN] AB, 

Tattooing is universal among Chamir 
women. It is said ifm married woman is not 
tattooed she will not see her father or mother in 
the life after death. Unmarried girls are not 
tattooed, 





F. A. Brean in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





THE SASANAVAMSA 

We congratulate Mra, Bode on her excellent 
edition of the Sasanavathea’ It is prefaced by 
a very interesting résumé of Burmese history from 
the sixth century B. C. to the time of Mindén 
Min, who reigned from 1852 to 1878 A. D. The 
importance of the work consists in its being a 
purely ecclesiastical history dealing with the vicia- 
situdes of the Buddhist Church in Burma since 
its foundation by Bona and Uttara, who were 
went by the Third Buddhist Council convened 
under Asoka. The assumption, however, made in 
Surmese works that Buddhiem was eatablinhod in 
Burma in the third centary, B. C., has yet to ho 
substantiated. The frequent interruption in the 
deariya paramipora, or succession of Buddhiat 
monks, may be ascribed to the overthrow of 
dynasties and great political upheavals, but the 
fact remains that no traces of the Asoka Alphabet 
have been found in the Province, and that all avail- 
able evidence goes to indicate Sanskrit rather than 
Pali as the vehicle of Buddhiem when it was intro- 
duced into Burma. The native Chronicles are 
silent. about the Mahtyiina and Hi 
and take no note of the atrugyles *uprema 
between tho rival faiths in India. Freiiient 








BOOK-NOTICE, 


Yana Schools, | 
for 


¥ Published by the Pali Text Society, 1997. 


} QUERIES 


A LIST OF THE HINDU GODLINGS OF HOMBAY. 
HERE is o list of 40 Hindu domon-gods, the 
ehief of whom is VetAl, 


‘Vital. KhAnia, 
Bahirt. = Khimbys, 
Bapdav, Manji. 

5 BAlyadav. 25 Mbhuskiba, 
Chénd!. Mukii. 
Chétale., Masisur, 
Chandkt. Métyat. 
Dakhin. Navilal. 

10 Gira. 30 Niariyundév. 
Halli. Parnii. 
Hadali, Satvil, 
Hirva. Sdmjii. 
Jokhit. Sambandha, 

18 Jakbit. 35 Saviri, 
Jugal. Boral. 
Thiting. Saluii. 
Jani, Vagjai. 
Eafri. Vir. 

20 Kalséf. 40 Vaghaya. 

E. Raowewarnat in P. N. and @. 1883, 


mention is made of intercourse with Ceylon, bot 
there is hardly any notice of the countries 
bordering on Burma. 


Burmese royal historiographers had to. face 


| two problems: (1) the direct descent of their 


patrons from MuhAsawmata, the first ruler of 
the world, and thoir relutionship +o the Sakya 


dirvot siccomion of the monks of the present day 
from UpAli, who wus 9 dinciple of Gotama 
Buddha und recited the Viedya at the First 
Huddbiet Council, and who was the spiritual 
ancestor of Muhd&thora Mogyoliputtatisas, the 
President of the Third Council. In 1831 A. D., at 
the reyjwest of King Bagyidaw, Mahadhamma- 
? who was known ps the i 
Manungdaung Sadaw, when he was a monk, 
attempted to solve tho second problem by com- 
piling o work in Burmese called the Sisanaleh- 
kara. For the bonefit of Sinhalese monks resid~ 
ing at Mandalay, the Burmese capital, thie work 
wha translated into’ Pali under the title of 
Sasanavamea by Paliflisimi in 1861 A. D. 
The Sdsanacariaa, it may beadded, is not eo well 
known in Burma aa in C 


Hiangoon, March 104,100, Taw Sar Eo. 
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NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Pu.D., M.F.A.3. 
(Continued from p, 21.) 
Cuarren 1V. 

Ca Muhammed's prophecy — Messianic oracles — The “Day of Judgment" — Great 

Variety cf expressions for the same constitutes ay essential feature of the book — The problem 
of the Freedom of Will — Redemption — Predestination — The Heavenly Book — Declining pathos, 
(Criticism of the theory of strophie forms in the orin.) 


— = 


The Prophet's exertions were not entirely without success, Led by his wife Khadija, a small 
bat devoted band rallied round him, The majority, it is true, consisted of people in the lmmblest 
circumstances, but there was also a fair sprinkling of members of the foremost families of Mecea. 
Among these was Aliy, son of Abd Talib, Muhammed’s unclo and foster-father. ‘This 
atter, however. did not join the new faith himself, greater importance still was the conversion of 
Abo Bakr,” a wealthy and much esteemed merchant of the clan of the Qoreish. This was indeed 
Mest enconraging, yet the adversaries stil! commanded an overwhelming majority, aml held the 
welfare, even the lives, of the Faithful in their hands. Muhammed dared not remain inactive, but 
had to go on with his work and produce fresh credentials, 

As regards the performance of miracles be had hitherto been somewhat unfortunate. A still 
gtvater difficulty remained to be overcome, concerning another indispensable apanage of a prophet, 
riz, the faculty of foretelling future events . Of this he must have been aware throngh his knowledge 
vf Scripture, especially as many passages from Biblical prophecies held — and still hold — prominent 
places in the Jewish liturgy 3 


It appears to me that the series of oraclea in the Qoran which describe the condition of 
ihinws at the end of time, were modelled on Messianic Prophecies in the Bible, although not altaining 
to their loftiness and grandeur. Muhammed could only nse such portions as touch on the sinfulness 
of mankind and the punishment awaiting them, the reward of the pious and the general transforma- 
tion of Narure as intimated in Isaish xxiv. 14-23; Zach, xiv. 4, ete, 


Vaticination was common in Arabia,” and we have seen how Muhammed. had to defend himself 
ayainst charges of soothsaying. To « certain extent he wae unable to avoid giving some colonr to 
these, as his manner of speaking greatly resembled that of the Eéhins who, with mystic ceremonies, 
foretold the futare to individuals, Muhammed himself disclaimed anv share in such proceedings. 
but Mostim tradition will not allow him to be behind other prophete in this line, and records two 
vases in which his prophecies were verified 

The reader of the Qordn cannot fail to note that. when speaking of other prophets, Muhammed 
in only a very few instances refers to their Prophetic gifts,” and as a tule only represents them ax 
warning against idolatry unl wickedness, As 9 matter of fact he was unable ti predict anything, 
and least of all a general conversion, after the manner of Isaiah ch. ii, or xi, 6-1, All his prophecies 
wre of an eschatological nature and beyond the control of an y human being, so that no one could hope 
to find an opportunity of charging him with fallacious predictions. He gave weight to these prophecies 
hy making them axioms of faith like those incorporated in the religious codes of the Jews and 
Uhristian a, 

In the oldest epoch of the Qordn the “Day’’ is not mentioned at all, but only hinted at in the 
description of the events which are to take place when this dkwns An instance is given by Stra 
lexxi, which, in spite of the forced pathos and the mannerism of the dictio., represents the bes: 

* Seo IT. p, 169 63, where ulso the names of the other early belicvers are xiven, 
™ With regard to the Messianic hopes entertained by the Jews of Medina ef I. I. 286 and R. E, J. VO. p. #1, 
= Cf. Wells. E. p. 190, ™ Cf. Mishk. IT. p, 682, ™ EF. y., 5. xxvi. 155 om the she-camel of S8li),, 
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type of the declamatory period, The Messianic apostrophes, the vague warning that reckoning awaits 
every soul, and his protestations of being “a noble Messenger” might have made some impression. 
This sira is divided into two strophes of nnequal length, the cadence is all bat metrical, and the 
whole declamation «o thoronghly original of its kind, that it deserves to be reproduced in full,® 


1, When the sun is folded up 
2. And when the stars fall down 
+, And when the mountains are moved 
4. And when the ‘shar! shall be neglected 
“. Anil when the beasis shall be crowded together 
6. And when the seas shall surge up 
¢. And when the souls shall be paired [with bedies] 
8. And when the [female child that was] buried alive shall be asked, 
|, For what sin she was slain, 
10, And when the sheets shall be opencd 
1. And when heaven shall be flayed 
12, And when hell shall bé set ablaze 
15, And when Paradise shall be bronght nigh: 
14. The soul shall know what jt has produced. 
Ii, Therefore | swear not by the heavenly wanderers, 
lt. That move on and backwards, | 
17. Nor by the night when it draws on, 





aE 


18. Nor by the morn when it first breathes mp; 
14, Verily this is the speech of a noble Mesernger, 
21), Of great power with the Lord of ihe Throne, 





“ The sire iteelf is composed of two stropbes of about equal length, rit. v. 1 to 14 and 1h to 29, but in such « 
manner that the second atrophe is logically subordinated to the first. This circumstance has bern overlooked by 
DD. H. Miller, Die Propheten in ihver wrspringlichen Gestalt, p- 57. Miller's theory, altogether, adapts itself to the 
Gorin on a very limited stale. To suppese that Muhammed knowmgly arranged sitar in strophes with respow- 
sienen would mean that be ly exposed himeelf to the opprobrium of being called a poet, The Gerda, wf all 
Semitic literatures, is least appropriate for a theory of the kind in question, as the composition of most sina, and 
certainly of many quoted by Miiller an patterns, is anything but perspicnous, Miller ix doubtlesaly right in 
denying that Mubammed borrowed the formation of strophes from a Jew, but then the question arises, where docs 
pre-Islamic pootry offer a single instance of atrophen with rerpousionen F Surely, any ancient tradition among Arab« 
on such a form of poetry would have left some traces, but to assume that so primordial « custom should, after 
falling into oblivion, have been revived again at so late an epoch and without any vixible link connecting it with 
the past, is againet common sense, I should rather think that wherever we find stropher in the Gorin, they are of 
a very crude character, and unconsciously constructed rather than artistically. Stra lexzi. gives un example of this, 
The stock of rhymes on the save consonant being exhausted, the speaker made a Kinistpause, and dropped his voiow. 
In the second strophe there is = marked falling off both as regards vigour and poetic expression, but the speaker felt 
instinctively that the second part of the oracle must continoe on the ame strain as the frst, and be of equal length, 
In every sira quoted by Prof, Miller we shall have an opportunity of judging how far he succeeded in proving his 
case, however, Strophentrilmumer oder doch wich? ganz durchund auagebikiets Strophenformen in too clastic an erpres- 
sion to serve as conclusive evidence, (ther patterns of strophie structure in the Gorin not noticed by Miller 
are S. berrvi, 1 to 10, 11 to 17, both strophes beginning with “by the heaven”; jxxzvifi. 1 to 16, 17 to 24, stropbes 
vf mnequal length; x0. I to 10, 11 to 20, the second strophe likewise being enboruinated to the first, No farther 
tivision is justified. 

“ Camel in the tenth month of pregnancy. 

“| (7. Isaiah zi. 6 to 7. Tt is not at all unlikely that Mabammed should have heard of thid famous chapter, 
which the Jews read in the Synagogue on the last day of Passover. 


z1. 
22. 
23, 
24, 
2a, 
2h, 
27. 
2H, 
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Obeyed and trasty too, 

Your comrade is not mad ! 

He saw Him on the plain horizon, 

Nor does he gendge [to divulge] the unseen. 

This is not the speech of a pelted Satan, 

Now whither do you go? 

It is but a reminder to the worlds 

To whosoever of you pleases to be steadfast, 

But you will not, unless Allah, the Lord of the worlds should please, 


The almost artistic structure of the «fra alone shows that it cannot’ have been the product of 
spontaneous enthusiasm, Mohammed himself was evidently so pleased with this fine performance, 
that he shortly afterwards tried to imitate it by another which was, however, far inferior, wiz. 


lxxxit. 1-194 


In this sdra the “Day of Judgment’ is mentioned twice by name (y. 15 and 18), and once 
more in @ puraphrastic manner (v.19), Subsequently Mohammed got into the habit of circumseribing 
the “Day” alone, choosing the strangest epithets and paraphrases. ‘This does not refer to the 
declamatery period alone, but extends over the whole Qordn, On account of their huge number 
I have arranged all the instances into groups, It is noteworthy that of the first two groups only one 
example (briv. 9), and of the following but a small number belong to Medinian revelations, the 
latter being marked by an asterisk, 


A. 1. 


Lin 


16. 54,19, ‘The day of continwous ifl-Inck 





15, 38. The day of the well known term (cf. 38, 32) 
19,40. The day of sighing 

20,61. The day of adornment*® 

26,189, The day of the scorching heat 

3), 56. The day of aronsing 

32,29. The day of victory 

38, 15, 25, 53. The day of reckoning (cf. 40, 28) 
40,15, The day of meeting 

40, 18. The day of the approaching hour 

40,34. The day of erying out 

42,5, The day of gathering*? 

44,40, The day of decision (cf. 77, 14) 

§0,19. The day of appointment 

i), 83, The day of eternal duration 

0,41. The day of coming forth 


 Milber, Lc. p. 67, three strophes, riz,, 1 to5, 6 to 12, 13 to 19. 3 i 
“* Al GhieAli ThyA, iv. p. 403 97., gives a lengthy description of the dnration, the noite, and onlamities of the 


Day of Judgment. 


“ Epilogue to the story of the misalon of Jesus, ¢f, St, Matth. rili: 12; xiil. 48, ete, 
Palmer takeit oy day of fnatival, but the words art evidently Messianic, The root #=™ is frequently need 
in the Qordn in this saves, 


# 


47 With the addition: on whith there is 20 doubt. 
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*64, , The day of gathering, this is the day of deceiving 
75,1, The day of Resarrection 

82,15, The day of Judgment (and often) 

6,15. A great day (cf: 10,16: 19, 88; 8% 5) 

11,3. | A grand day 

11, 28. A painful day (ef. 43, 65) 

11, 85. An encompassing das 

22, 34. A barren day 

26, 87,155. A well known dav (ef. 56, 50) 

29,35. ‘The last day 

it, 8. A hard day (cf. 74, 9) 

76,10. A severe day 

76, 27. A heavy day 

#5, 2. The promised day 

90,14. A foodless day 

*9,45,117. The day wherein no soul shall pay recompense for another soul 
9,255, ‘The day on which there is no bartering (ef. 14, 26) 
“3,7, 24. The day whereof there i- no donbt 
*S, 28. The day that every soul shall find what it has done 

*3, 102, The day when faces shall be whitened, and faces shall be blackene! 
*S, 108. The day when Allih shall assemble the apostles 

*5, 119. The day when their confession shall profit the confeasors 


6, 22, 126. The day when we «hall gather them altogether (ef. 10, 2, 46 ; 41, 18 ; 
27, 85) 


6,73. The day when the horn shall be blown 

G,159, The day when some <gn< of thy Lord shall come 

7,18, The day when they shall be raised 

7,01, The day when ite interpretation shall come 

°9, 55. The day when it shall ln heated in the fire of hell 

°0, 76. The dav when they shall meet him 

11, 11, The day it cumex to them there is no turning it away from them 
11,107. The day when it shall come no soul shall speak, ete. 
14,42. The day when reckoning orises 

14, 43. The day on which all eves shall stare 

14, 44. The day when the torment shall come 

14,49. The day when the earth shall be changed into no earth 

15, 36. The day when they shell be aroused (cf, 57, 144: 35, #0) - 
16, 86, 91.. The day when we =hall send from every nation a witness 
16,112. The day when every -onl <hall come to wrangle for its elf 
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17,54. The day when he shail call on you 


17,73. The day when we shall call all men by their leader 

18, 45. The day when we will move the mountains 

18, 50. The day when he shall say, ete, 

19, 39. The day when they shall come to us 

21, 104. The day when we will roll up the heaven 

22,2. The day you shall see it 

°24, 24. Tho day when their tongues ant hands and fect shall bear witness 
against them 





°24, 37. A day when hearts and eyes shall be upset 

°24, 64. The day they shall be bronght back to him 

25, 18. The day He shall gather them (c/, 10, 29, 46) 

25, 24, The day they shall see the angels 

25, 27. The day the heavens shall be rent asunder 

26, 88. The day when wealth shall profit not, nor sons 

28, 62, 74. The day when he shall call them 

29,55. The day when the torment shall cover them 

80, 11, 13, 54. The day when the Hour shall rise 

30, 42, A day which there is nu averting (cf. 42, 46) 

31, 32. The day when a father shall not atone for his child 
$2, 4. A day the measare of which is as a thousand years 
°33, 45. The day they shall meet Him 

"66. The day when their faces shall writhe 

$4, 29. A day of which you shall not keep back 

40, 35. The day when you shall turn your backs 

40, 54. The day when the witnesses shall stand up 

49,55, The day when their excuse hall not avail the wicked 
41,18. The day when the enemiex of Allah shall be gathered together into the fire 


41.47, The day when He shall call to them 
44,9. The day when the heaven shall bringe obvious smoke 


44,15. The day when we will assanit with the great assanlt 
44,41, The day when friend shall not avail frien at all 

45, 26, The day when the hour shall arise 

46,19, 33. The day when the infidels shall be exposed to the fire 
46, 34. The day when they shall see what they are threate:od with 
50, 29. The day we will say to hell *Art thon full” 

50, 40, The day when the crier shall cry 

50, 41. The day when they shall hear the shont 

50, 43. The day when the earth shall be cleft asunder 
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51,13. The day when they shall be tried by the fire 
52,9. The day when the heavens shall reel about 
52, 13, The day when they shall be thrnst away into the fire of hell 
52, 46. The day when their plotting shall avail them naught 
54,6. The day when the caller shall call 
54, 48, The day when they shall be dragged to the fire 
"57,12, The day when thou shall gee believers, ete, 
"57,13, The day when the hypocrites shall say 
*58, 7,19. The day when Allah shall raise them 
"64, 9. The day when He shall gather you (of. A, 11) 
"66, 8, The day Allah will not afflict the Prophet and the Paithful 
68,42. The day when the leg shall be bared 
70, 4, A day whose length is fifty thousand years (c/. 92, 4) . 
70, 43, 44. Their day which they have been promised 
70, 45. The day when they shal} come forth in haste 
78, 14, The day when the earth and the monntains shall tremble 
76, 7. The day the evil of which shall fly abroad 
77, 35. The day when they may not speak 
78,18. The day when the trumpet shall be blown 
78,38, The day when the Spirit and the angels shall stand in ranks 
78, 41. The day when man shall see what bis two hands have sent forward 
79,6. The day when the quaking quakes 
79, 35. The day when man «hall remember what he strove after 
79,46. The day they see it (riz., the hour) 
80, $4. The day when man shall flee from his brother 
82,19. The day when no goul shall control aught for another 
83, 6. The day when man shall st: nd before the Lord of the world 
89. 86,9. The day when the secrets shall be tried 
$0. 101, 3. The day when men shall be like scattered moths, 

D. On that day (alycwma and yeuwma'idin) very frequent 
EB. 1, 79,42. The Hour (and about forty times more) 

2, 80, 38, The Calamity (aaséthatw ) 

3. 88,1, The overwhelming due (alghdshiyertu ) 

4. 90,11. The steep (ala‘gabatu) 


SS 
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of continually finding new epitheta without fome distinet purpose. Tt is therefore clear that they 


represent nothing leas than Messianic Prophecies, the only kind of predictions in which he 
could ‘safely indulge, Although they are distributed over the whole Qordn, their actual development 
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Another imitation of Sitra is lzxxiv.,“ both 
deeciieg a “eet ates detaty eontoome te intaueaiee #1 oe Nh Mlle ioe 
1, When the heaven is split, 
2, And gives ear to its Lord and is dutiful 
4, And when the earth is stretched 
4. And casts forth what is in it and is empty, 
5. And gives ear to its Lord and is datifal : 
6. © man! verily then are toiling hard after thy Lord, ete. 


Sara xcix. is devoted to the same subject, ut is obviously weaker, The description loses: its 
poetic vigour, but refers alrewly twice to “that day,” 


In the first chapter I have already allnied to the incident which caused the revelation 
of Stra lxxx. It belongs to the declamatory period, The very brief but graphic introduction is 
followed by a soliloquy which leads up to the abel of the address proper. This ixa recapitulation of 
the second sentence of the first revelation (mevi. 2)! bat in a wore detailed and descriptive manner, 
By inserting an appeal to man’s gratitode towards the Creator for the comforts of life Mohammed 
introduced a new element of discassion, which at a later period became a very important subject in his 
sermons, A short description of the “Calamity” of the ‘Day of Judgment” and the varying 
demeanour of the pious and wicked “on that day” conclades an address, which is distinguished not 
only by variety of topics, but also by high flown diction and even originality, whilst forming a united 
and well rounded sermon, 


If Muhammed introdaced into his delineations of the “Day of Jndgment™ the changes to which 
sun, moon and stars are to be subjected, he may have followed Biblical models (-.y,, Iesiah xxiv, 
23; xiii. 10; kx. 19; Amos viii, 9), but it seems that, at the same time, he wished to protest against 
the worship of heavenly bodies, He teaches that, being bat component parts of the ereated world, 
they are subject to the divine will which ean utterly annihilate them, ‘The «an shall be “folded up,” 
the stars shall “become black,” the mountains be “remove,” the moon be “split” (liv. 1; bexv, HU 
Ixxxiv. 18), or “gathered in,”9? All this, however, was not to take place until some very remote 
period, bat it was important to point out that the cosmical powers, and particularly the meteorological 
phenomena connected with certain constellations, were lot the work of Allah, Ho alone makes man 
die, causes him to be buried, then, if he wishes, raises him op again (iii, 45-50; Ixxx. 21-3; 
Ixxv. 8-0, 40). He has created from a clot, and He is the Lonl of the Sirms,4 
© Likewies oreclocked by MAMer, ‘The ira is divided isko two strophes (v,1 to 15, 16 to 25) of unequal 


length and little internal coherence, Verse 16 corresponds in every respect to Inxzi. 15. Verse 25 does not seem 
to have originally belonged to the sina, but was added in order not to allow the sra to end with a verse containing 


something Oi; 

43 According to somo traditionista the siira ia of Medinian date, of. Iigin, p. 22 aj. According to Ibs Abi 
Hitim from Abu Sa‘ld Al Khadri it was not revealed until after the battle of hud (Ity. 30). Fihrist, p. 251, calls 
it Medinian. It is, however, very improbable that astra of this style should have been first revealed so late, To 


voa of. x. G2; xen, 15, 
See Miller, ic. p. 88, Wie die beiden disparaten Thaile ew ciner Eimhat gewrorlen, weiss ich wichi. Weder 


Sen woch Strophik geben cine Limung dieses Rdthsels, Tho stira has evidently been a whole one from the 
Verse 18 is not only thrungh the rhyme, but logically counected with the preceding verses ; of. y. 34 to 42.— Verse 24 
- teonnected by 4) begins the second strophe which draws the moral from the contemplations of the first, 


© Verse 15 — lexerii, 19 to 19 and Irniv. 52. 
"In S, vi. 75 to 73 this ls in a more popular manner demonstrated by the tale bow Abraham worshipped a star, 


the moon and the sun, each in their turo, but seeing them set could not believe in their divine nature, 
@ See Ch. Lp. ® 
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Thier wiiee folkeoialatle of dea tlaeba SHER diated Lr ans Wy coaintian beleeniad 
earth and all they include, One of the best specimens of these is Sita bexxvi.4 which contains the 
remarkable sentence (v.4) that “every soul has a guardian over it, but let man consider for what 
he has been created,” ete, — The inferences drawn from this and similar passages shew that the views 
which Muhammed held at the earlier period with regard to the freedom of human will differ from the 
later theories which considerably limited man's own responsibilities in matters of belief, and the 
shaping of his fate, The fonner idea was not only inborn in Mohammed, but also strengthened by 
his studies, the Intter was an axiom artificially cultivated and foisted upon the believers for practical 
motives, At the time when the Prophet was anxious to gain the goodwill even of the humblest 
member of his audience, he would have been ill advised to teach that their guidance depended solely on 
Allah. It was more prodent to preach that he was charged to show them the right way, and that 
those who refused to listen, did so on their own responsibility and to their own hurt, 


Ixxv, 1, [swear not by the Day of Resurrection, 

Nor do | swear by the self-accnsing soul, 

Does man think that we shall not collect his bones ? ' 
Yes, we are able to arrange his finger-tips 

Nay, but man wishes to be wicked ; 

He asks : When is the Day of Resurrection ? etc, 


ee 


Now in the sentence quoted above it ix stated that every soul has a guardian over it, who gauge 
jts actions, but which are otherwise quite unfettered.“ Far from teaching salvation through a vica- 
rions agent, Muliammed at this period entertains the theory, also rife in Jewish belief, that man is 
answerable for his actions, and most give an account of them on the Day of Judgment, The idea is 
more clearly expressed in Sira Hii, 89-46 given in the form of a quotation from the ewhufof Moses 
and Abraham,®? wiz., that “no burdened [sonal] shall bear the burden of snother, and that man shall 
have only what he strives for.” This is clearly nothing but the Rabbinical sentence : “With what 
measore man meagores, shall be measured unto him.” This axiom so thoroughly penetrates all 
phases of Rabbinical literature, that it had undoubtedly become proverbial, aleo among those Jews 
with whom Muhammed had come in contact in Syria and elsewhere. As already intimated, post- 
Biblical tradition made the first day of the seventh month (Lev, x2iii, 24; Numb, xxix, 1) into a 
“Day of Judgment,” on which “the children of man pass by before Him like lambs" in order to be 
jndyed according to their merits 


Similar ideas are expressed in the the Qorda not only in the oldest epoch, but through nearly the 
whole Meccan period, “Every man is hostage for what he deserves” (lii, 21); “on that day shall 
every soul earn whut it deserves” (xl. 17). Sentences of this kind stand in opposition to what 
is called the “fatalism"’ of the Moslim creed. Even as late a+ almost at the end of the Meccan 
period Mahammed pronounced: “Leave those who treat their faith as play and mockery, this life 
deceives them, but remind them that a soul is offered what it has earned, and has, beside Allah, no 
friend tior intercessor ; and though it should compensate with the fullest compensation, it would not 
be accepsed. Those who are given up for what they have gained, for them is a drink of boiling water, 
aud painfal punishment for théir disbelief” (vi. 69). Finally : “Whoao does evil, be shall only be 
recompensed with the like thereof" (xl. 43). 





Of. above. hs Sia Si chuactbasceis hit, Baek Mobile minilic 

@ The Commentators (Hagh.) aatarally refer to celestial roardians, 

© Cf, 6, teervii, 14 9). and frequently repeated, ™ See Mishna, Boti L 7. 

© Bho Mishaa, Bish Hash. 1, 2. 

@ Of. S. lovxiii, 14; bexiv. 415 xly. 21; 2hi, @; oxi, 2. The expressoiu ‘=! stands in ite material sense 
ef. zl. @: Whoever does good, it is for himself, and who does evil, upon him it comes ; ste also LL 59, 
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Opposed to these verses stands a long series of othors which describe man‘as dependent in 
his actions entirely on the will of Allah. It cannot be said that the latter doctrine replaced the 
former, as in a revelation belonging to the oldest periods it is already stated that Allah “makes enter 
into His merey whomsoever He wishes” (lxxvi. $1), and Inter on, “thus leads Allah astray whom he 
wishes and guides whom he wishes” (Ixxiv, 34). “If Allih wished He would guide all mankind [to 
belief” (xiii. 80). There are many mote passages alluding to the following subjects, the creature of 
man (xxviil, 68), providing him with food (xiii, 26; xiv. 18, 82; xvii, 32; xxviii, 82; xxix, 62); 
granting merey (xxix. 20; x. 107), or inflicting punishment on him (xiii, 14) solely on the ground of 
Allah’s w.IL* Any attempt to reconcile this parailox will fail, and it only remains for us to try and 
find out how Muhammed came to reveal theories #0. antagonistic to common sense, 


Muhammed had evidently meditated on the problems of human frase will and 
predestination as taught in Jewish as well as Christian Writings, On the relation of man 
to his deeds.in the former we have tteated above, and even a sentence, like Exod. xi, 10 is: regarded 
by Rabbinical doctr.ue as punishment for sins committed before voluntarily.@ But with regard to 
man’s fate Jowish doctrines are likewise absolute in giving them unconditionally in the hands of 
Providence, whilst it stands in‘no connection with his piety or wickedness. No accident, great or 
small, befalls man which is not ordained by the will of God,® 


Tho fundamental doctrines of the Christian Church remained cither unknown to 
Muhammed or else did not appeal to him, and therefore we find few traces in the 
Qoran. Even inthe Medinian revelations he repeatedly denied that one soul could atone for another, 
and that intercession would be accepted (ii. 45, 117, 255-6), although a medistor is not unknown 
both in the Old and New Testaments. It is, however, possible that Muhammed had found pupport 
for his fatalistic inclinations in sentences (like Romans ix. 14-18) that “he hath merey on whom he 
will, and whom he will he bardeneth” (cf. v. 21). In fact, this phrase greatly resembles those of the 
Qordn quoted above. Yet the effect of true penitence is clearly laid down in the Qordén, although 
I believe in one passage only." 


It is diffienlt for untrained minds to speculate on the problems of human free will and predestina . 
tion taken singly, and to acquire any clear idea on the connection which exists betwoen the two, is 
beyond the capacity of the large majority of believers in the latter, Being important factors in every 
religion it was advisable to render these promblems ore conceivable to the common mind by introducing 
them in the shape of a book, This idea which is first expressed in a Biblical metaphor (Exod, xxxii. $2), 
eubsequently assumed two different forms, In one book man’s fate is inscribed (Isainh iv.3; Ps, Lxix 
28, cxxxix. 16); whilst the otha: records his cetions for which ha mast give account hereafter ( Abéth 
ii, 16). It is easy to see that the notion of such a book was most tempting to Muhammed, and he 
took the first opportunity of making uss of it, Although according to the Qorda the Book contains 
everything, the oldest sras only state that its purpose is to chronicle the deeds of man. Ita 
fanctions are, however, increased later on to such an extent, that “thera escapes Him not [a thing of] — 
the size of m seed in the heavens or in the earth, or smaller or larger than it, that is not recorded in 
a manifest book." Muhammoed's own notions were rather dim, and when asked what the Book 

1 Cy. 8. 2, 99: Lf thy Lord had wished, evoryono on earth would be a believer; but wilt thom force meu to 
become believers? (LOO) It in not im the power of a soul to believe woless Allah grants it, and He places ilishéllef on 
those who do not undarstand (soa Spranger, Il. 313 rem.), Cy. 8. laxxi, 29; You will nothing except the Lord of the 
Worlds will ib; cf. lil. 4. , 

Cy. Gen. iv. 7; Dent. zrz. 19, } 

“ “It ia not in our power to explain the welfare of the wicked nor the trials of the righteous” (4bJth iv, 15), 

“ “ Even the distributer of water is appointed by heaven"’ (Talmud, Berakhoth 58"), 

“ Exod, xxii. 11 to 14; Deut. ¥. 25; Job xuxifi, 23; Gal. iji, 19 to 20. — Moslim tradition haa, however, 
reserved to Muhammed the right of interceding on behalf of those for whom permission is gramted to him by Alléb; 
ef. Kremer, Gesch, der Kerrachenden Idee, p. 285, “Al Ghasili, Boyi, IV. 453. “t 

“O78. sim 

" Cf. 5.2. ©, nearly literal repetition ; Ixxvili, £9; Everyibing havo we recorded in a book. 
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meant, gave only vague answers with. which, in the declamatory period, he endeavoured to cloak hix 
inability to give a clear definition. 

The problem of predestination gave ample fool for diseussion and hairsplitting theories to the 
Muhawmelan theologians, A good deal of what was. then written on this subject has been made 
wccessible in modern works,®* and I can therefore omit it here, especially as my aim is only to give in 
outline that which concerns the Qordn. Suffice it to say that the orthodox Moslim forms, from the 
inferences which he draws from these sentences of the Qordn, tenets. which show that man’s.actions 
as well as his fate are entirely dependant on what is inscribed in the. celestial Book. 

Descriptions of the Day of Jadgment, scarcely differing from each. other except in. the endless. 
variety of torments for the wicked which they depict, form a prominent featare of the declamatory 
addresses, Yet Mohammed did not allow his imazination to ran away with him, but very shrewdly 
endowed Paradise with ever-flowing aprings of irosh water; shady bowers, and tempting frnits. Know-. 
ing the sort of people with whom he had to deal, he wished first of all to attract them, and it was 
strategy rather than sanctity which.indoced him also to add more sensual pleasures than one. would 
expect in celestial regions. Revelations of this nature are to be found in Siras Ixxxviii.,20 Ixxix... 
and Ixxvii,, the last named being built on Sira Ixxxiii, 


Ixxvii. 1. Dy those sent in a series, 


=, And by those who speed swiftly, 

3. Aod by the dispensers abroad, 

4, And by the separators apart, 

5, And by those who insti] the reminders. 

G. As on exeuse.or warning. 

7. Verily, what ye are threatened with shall sarely happen ! 


5. When the stars shall be erased, 
9. And when the heavens shall be cleft, 
10, And when the mountains shall be winnowed, 
11. And when the Messengers shall. have a time appointed for them !' 
12, For what day. is the appointment made ? 
13, For the day of decision ! 
14, And what shall make thee know what the dezision.is 7 
15. ‘Woe an that day for those-who say it is a lie ! ete. 

This is but one-third of the sira, yet all originality is already exhaneted, Although devoted to 
the “Day of Decision” the-sdra gives no other explanation of it, bat that therein the infidels shall Ine 
woe begone, and that they shall.neither spedk nor receive permission to excuse themselves (¥. 35-36). 
The words: “woe ou that day,” ete., form a refrain which is repeated after groups of two or three rorses, 

Looking at this refrain from an artistic point of view, it does not seem justifiable to regard it 
ws marking the division of strophes, as it does not form an integral part of the paragraphs, tat is if 
anything out of place in many instances, It is probably but a Aunatpeatuse, serving to prolong the 
address and to allow the speaker time to think of new. phrases and expressions for a subject which was 
commencing to lose ita freshness. 


© See 8. lnxriii, The stira consists of four etropbes, viz., ¥, 1 to 9, 10 to 20, 21 to 28, 2 to 3a, 

«? See Eremer, |. ¢. p. 290 agq. 

se eascarae eae ¥. 1 to 14, 17 to 33. The second atropbe beieg quite ont of connection with the first, docs 
uot seem to have belonged to it from the beginning, bet to the desoriptive period. The postio value is certainly much 
smaller than that of the first strophe, sit ia 
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In introducing “the Book” Muhammed made quite a new departure in the Qorin, both with 
Fespect to matter and name, For the inhabitants of Mecea a book of any sort possessed all thy 
charms of novelty, as ot many of them had ever seen one, whilst that mentioned in the revelations, 
although invisible to mortal eyes, was yet made palpable by the vivid description Siven of itl Phig 
book which contains the fate of overy living being, is to be opened and read on the Day of 
Tudgment. Asis the case with the latter, Muhammed liked to change the name of the “Book.” 








(¥. 8) and dllyysin® (v, 19}; other names are suhuf™ and lah,t 
On the Day of Judgment the Book?® shall appear os a book for each individual, The pious shal! 
hol it in his sight hand, and the wicked in his left.7 
Ixix. 19. As for him who is given his book in is right hand, he shall eay ; Here! take ve 
and Tread my book, et, : 
2s. As for him who is given his book in his left hand, he shall say, ete, 

Subsequently, however, this was changed, Instead of giving the book into the right or left Aand, 
the pions and wicked are placed respectively on the right or left aide ta be ehosen for Paradise or for 
hell, This is the description given in Sire lvi, &9, 26, 40, where, however, three groups “are 
mentioned, although only the fates of two are enumerated, This omission of the third party, 

= | believe, is due to the circumstance that v. 10-95 form an independent address belonging to the 
ware period, and were inserted here for some reason unknown to us, perhaps on account of vv, 19-473 

Inv. 77 of the same afr (Ivi.) a “Book” is montioned Which is not the book of fates, 
but the heavenly archtype of the Qorfn, Later on it is frequently used in this sense, this 
lwing the third signification of the word, It also becomes au object to swear by in 

Sdra li, 1. By the mount {7 
2. By a Book inscribed. 
%. Upon an outstretched vellum ! ete; 


The sir@ concludes : 
48, And wait thou patiently for the judgment of thy Lord, for thon art in our eyes; and 
calebrate the praises ol thy Lord what time thou risest 
49. And in the night praise Him, and at the fading of the stars, 
I believe the recitation of the last verses was an invitation to join in common prayer, 
3 was probably the case with other addresses which conclude in @ similar manner,#0 





See 8. laviil. $7: Have you « book in which you study, — Later on  Ubd | refers to the Holy Writ in general 
“Possessrs of the Book” moana Jews and Christians 

Probably etymologically identical with UME (oy, 4; xy. 74: xi. 84), 

** Seema to be adaptation of Hebr, ‘elyim, (Cy, Frankel, fram, Fremdwirter, otc, 

™ Seo 5. lnxzi, 10; lzxz, 13; Inxiv. 52. ™ Hebr. ms. Cf. lexxy. 29, 

6 Cy. lexviii. 9. The #ira consista of three strophes, viz, y, 1 to 16, 17 to 30, 31 to 41. The second and third 


*trophes begin with w!} v.93 is to. be divided (after “&) in two. 
CY. ixaxiv. Tand 10, 
™ The integrity of the stira is very doubtful in spite of Miller's (following Nildeke, Q. P- 53) taking it os 


whole. If this be the case, we would have the uame description repeated, ‘That eesitlent hs: ty, 10) saa Vee wiki 
form the commencement of an address we gather from &. Ixxix, 1; ©, 1, It wonldalso be strange that the three 
vruups mentioned should be the first treated of, im sire, I believe, is composed as follows: ¥.1 to.9, 98 to as 
tu which belong 4 and 56, 56 to 73, 74 to 96 (cf. lii. 43 to 49). ') 

™ The sira contains several reminiscences of previous sddressea: v, 11—Izzyii. 155 ¥, 39 = lili, 21; y, gs 


hyo? of, Ixxaii. 12; Ixxiv. 11, 
™ Also bri, 96, 
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Here we may place Sdra lxx.*! which in its entirety is devoted to pictures ofthe Day of Judgment- 
Again the pious appear on the right side, the wicked on the left (v. 87). ‘The beginning of this sr 
Was due to the tiresome questions® of a hardened sceptic, who wearied the prophet with such unpleasant 
insinuations that the latter bed o hard struggle not to lose patience (v. 5). The address is of 
certain practical importance, as it ineuleates the desirability of prayer, almsgiving, chastity, honesty 
and trothfaluess (v. 22-34). Otherwise the «ira shows visible marks of declining fervour which, 
however, revives once more in a series of shorter addresses belonging to this period as Sirus c., ci. 
evi.,™ evii,™ evili. Stira xe, is a fine composition consisting of two strophes,*8 Similar as to form 
and contents is Siira xcii. In Sdra xci, the speaker begins by calling on the sun and moon, day 
and night, heaven, earth, and sonl™ to witness his innocence of the charges of spreading falsehood. 
This is illustrated by the example of the prophet of the tribe of Thamdd whose warnings were 
derided, whilst those who scoffed at him were heavily panished, 

We now see distinctly how this leads up to the narrative period, as the time had come when 
Muhammed had exhausted his stock of objects to swear by. Yet this «ira must still be counted 
among the declamatory ones on account of its beginning. Its antiquity is guaranteed by the fact that 
the fate of the Thamudenes was a matter well known in Mecca, Fora similar reason I here mention 
Sidra cv, Perhaps Sitra cii. is aleo of declamatory character, but ita shortness gives no clue as to the 
place to which it belongs. 

Narrative elements are forther visible in Siira lexxix,, although its beginning ia decidedly of - 
declamatory character, and v, 27-29 form a reflex of Ps. exvi. 7. 

Still are to be mentioned the beginning and end of Siira Ixxxy. The verses 4-8 aro referred 
by Geiger to Dan, iii, 8 eg,," but there is no historical allusion at all in these verses, and they seem 
only to contain a malediction against infidels. The verses 12-22 harmonize with the first portion 
(v. 1-8) as to rhythm and rhyme,and belong together, whilst v. 91] are evidently of later date. 
Finally Séra ciii, is rather weak, and v, 3 very theological. 


(To he continued, ) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIlIra 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 
BY E. ¢c. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, 283.) 
1791. — No. VIII. 
Fort William, 2d, September 1791. The Snow Ranger being under Dispateh on her return 
tothe Andeman's, Ordered that the following Letter be written to Captain Blair by the Secretary. 
To Captn. Blair. 
To Captain Blair at the Andaman’s. 
Sir, — I have received your Letters of the following Dates, and submitted them to the Governor 


General in Council :— : 
the 2nd of January 1791 by Mr. Topping, 


the 19th February by the Ship Jane. 
the 16th of June by the Ranger, 
which arrived here on the 4th of July, and now returns to the Andaman’s, 
—_—_ -—_——_-—__—— a d 
“Verso 432 1il, 45; ere Ch. TUL. CY, xo. 15 to ID, Sie Niake, @.  S. 
i Bagh., on the authority of “4, refers v, 5 to 7 to Abu Bakr. 
% (Cy, Sire xeii, = Nold. @. p. 72 
# Ibid, p, 74. Verses 1 to 10, 11 to 20; sce above. 
© Two strophes, viz,, ¥. 1 to 11; 12021; Miller, Lc p. 59, bas six strophes, ® See S, lexr. 2. 
® Vorses 9 to 11 do not belong here; tov. Def. rom. 75. Nold. p. 77 is in wo far right, as Christians are styled 
“ Believers" os late as in the Modinian passage 5.59, but this passage is purely rhetoric, — in optative, 


«f. luxz, MW. 
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_ The Sketch that you made of North East Harbour, and [which] is mentioned in your 
Letter of the 11th June, was received by this Government from the Commodore, whose Sentiments, 
upon a removal of the small Establishment now at Chatham Island [in Port Blair], to the Harbour 
in question, have been communicated to Lord Cornwallis, His Lordship has been also furnished with 
* Copy of the Survey, and requested to arrange the matter finally with his Excellency in such manner 
as shall appear to him most expedient ; You will therefore attend to any Instractions that you may 
receive from the Governor General, or the Commodore on the Subject, 

Immediately upon the arrival of the Ranger, at this Presidency, a survey of the Vessell was ordered, 
and essential Repairs were found necessary, as you will observe from the enclosed Copy of a Letter, 
dated the 9th of July from the Master Attendant and the papers transmitted with it. 

The repairs were anthorized, and she is now completely refitted and provided with Stores, The 
board werein hopes that she would be in readiness to take her departure about the 20th of last Month, 
so that the Snow might arrive at the Andaman’s by the end of it, and they were particularly solicitous 
that this should he the case, as you expected it, and had observed that the Provision you had in Stor: 
would be sufficient for the Settlement till that time. It appears, however, that, after using every 
expedition for the Purpose, the Vessell was not in Readiness so soon as was hoped ; and it happened 
unluckily that, when she was prepared to go, a Vessell in the River run foul of her, and occasioned 
some Damage, the Repair of which has detained her two or three ilays longer; But the Board trust 
that the supply you must have received from the Viper will have prevented any Distress from the 
unavoidable Delay in the arrival of the Ranger st the Andamans, 

A Consignment of Sicea Rupees 10,000 is made to You by this Opportunity. You will receive 
enclosed a List of the Stores and Provisions put on board, and Lieutenant Walés takes with him 
the People you required for a relief, , 

{ have the Board’s Instructions to desire that you will. be pleased to transmit a General Account 
of your receipts and Expenditares of Money, as well of Stores and Provisions from the time that you 
were placed in Charge of the Settlement at the Andamans, to the latest Period, and that you will make 
ita rule to forward the same, in Monthly Statements, as opportunities offer, 

Fort Willian, I am, etca., (Sig.) E, Hay, Seory. Gonl, 
2d. September 179L 
1701. — No. IX. 

Fort William, 25th November 1791. The following Letter was received from Lt. Blair 
upon the arrival of the Viper on the 23rd Instant. 
To Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to Government, 

Sir, — I have the Satisfaction to perceive by your letter of September 2d. which was received by 
the Ranger the 19th of the Same Month, that you had received the Several Letters that I had written 
previous to that period. 

I am happy that Government has received the Sketch of Mortheast Harbour, with the 
Commodores Sentiments on that Subject, I shall be prepared to execute such (Orders as the Riglit 
Honble, the Governor Gencral, or the Honble. Commodore Cornwallis May think necessary to issue, 
relating to the removal ofthe Scttlement, 

I was (..vineod that the Ranger wanted Considerable repairs, and J om happy to find thet they 
have been well exce ated. 

Dubious of the accilents which might happen at so bad » Season, as when the Ranger would quit 
Calcutta, I judge [i] it necessary to dispatch the Viper to Prince of Wales Id, for a Supply of 
Provisions and the eveut has proved the propriety of that measure; for we should have been very Short of 
Provision indeed, had I not taken that precantion. The Concern you have given yourself in dispatching 
the Ranger as early as possible, and your expressing regret, that it Could not be done sooner, deserve 
my Warmest acknowledgements and those of the Settlement. 
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By Lieatt, Wales I have received Sicca Rupeus (10,000) and also the Provisions I wrote for which 
are of wood quality, in this as well as in every Other instance | have Reason to acknowledge the official 
punctuality of the Marine Psy Master, 

Iu Couseqnence of the instructions of the Houble. Board L transmit the following Papers ;— 

No. 1. A General Account of receipts anid expenditure of Muney. 

No. 3. A Monthly Abstract and Paylist, 

No, 2. Receipts and Monthly expence of Provision, 

No. 4. Particular Account of Stores purchased at Calcutta aml other pluces, 

No. 5. An Expence of Stores, 

No. 6, A State of the Settlement and Inventory of Stores remaining. 

No, 7. An Indent for Provisions, 
Being tnacquainted with official forms | hope to mect indulgence from the Board, Should the Stile 
of my Account be unostal, 

Tt will be perceived that I have Charzed myself with work performed hy the Sawyers, wand with 
Some Stores for my decked Boat the Leeboard, and also that I live made a Charge for Service on 
which T have employed that Vessel, on the Company's Account; in Surveying she has been particularly 
useful, aud Occasionally suved the other Vessels from running into narrow passages, where they might 
have met with accidents, upon the whole, I have little doubt but the Charge will be deemed Moderate, 
Fefore I close the Subject ot my Accounts I wast request youto remind the Honble. Board, that Since 
my arrival at this place, T have only drawn an allowance as Surveyor, and that My Situation obliges 
nw to incur Some extraordinary expence. I therefore hope it will not be deemed improper to request 
ihat an adequate Allowance May be granted me, and to Commence from the time of wy arrival, 

His Majestys Sloop Ariel arrived hore the 28th Ultimo, 28 Days frou, Madrass, Captain 
Basely informs me that the Commodore had gone round to the Malabar Coast: this Circumstance, 


together with Captain Bazely’s Orders, enclines me to think that the removal of the Settlement will 
hot be an immediate Object, 


The Viper now proceeds to Calentta and as there is Provision in Store, to last to the Middle of 
Feby. the immediate return of that Vessel May be dispensed with, Should Government have occasion 
to Send her on other Service, | propose dispatching my decked Boat to Calcutta about the 10th which 


will afford me an opportinity of addressing you again and it will also afford you the means of trans- 
initting me the Commands of Government, 


You will perceive by my Accounts the Small balanee Remaining in my hands, which Obliges me 
to Solicit a further Supply of (6000) Sicca Rupees for Current Charges, to be sont by the Viper or 
Lesboard, 
to Comply with his Request, as Ihave Reason to be Well Satisfied with his 
to return with the Viper or Leeboard, 


reumstances enable me 
Conduct. He proposes 


T have the Satisfaction to forward a Survey of a Narrow Strait, executed by Lioutt, ° 
Wales, which has been mentioned in a former Letter It proves too intricate for Large Ships, but will 
afford an easy Communication between the east and West Coasts, 

Chatham Island, I have the honour to be, etca, 

Port Cornwallis, 

3rd Novr. 1791. 


(Signed) Archibald Blair. 


Enclosed in the Letter from Lieutt. Blair. 


‘ Sir, — As Business of importance to me, Occasioned by the death of my Brother laic an Assistant 
Surgeon on the Bengal establishment, requires my attendance at Calcutta as soon gs possible, | have 
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taken the liberty to Request your jermission to proceed to that place, on the Viper, the Opportinity 
which at present Occurs, 

The people on the Islan are at present very healthy, and there is litth: Chanew of Sickness now 
prevailing, Since the fair Weather is Set in, I therefore imagine no detriment Can follow froty your 


{am with Respect Sir, Your Most Obedient Humble Servant (Signed) David Wood. 


Chatham Islanil, 
October 30th, 1791. 


Tu Lientenant Archibald Blair, Chatham Eslind. 


Ordered that the Accounts, enclose) iy Lientt, Blair's Letter of the 3d, Instant, but [? be] Sent 
to the Marine Pay Master, together with an Extract of his Lettor au for as it appertains to them. 

Ordered that the Survey executed by Lieut, Wales be deposited in the Secretary’s Uffice. 

1791. — No. X. 

Fort William, 16th December 1791, The following etter was received, on the 1th instant 

from Lieutt, Blair by a Veasel named the Leaboard. 
Lieutt. Blair. 24th Movr, 1701. 
To Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to Goverinuunt, 

Sir, — 1 had the honor to address you the 4th instant by the Viper, when T tratauitted my 
Accounts rela-ing to this Se:tleanent broaglt op to the end of September Last and I also inclosed an 
Indent for such Provisions as the Viper could stow. Previous to the departure of this Vessel she had 
been employe examining a Bank to 8. W.of the Little Andaman [Ialryniple Bank], and it 
will appear by the Chars forewar[dJed in her, that the Ranger acconmpanyed by the Leeloard hall 
been employed cince her arrival from Calcutta in surveying a narrow Strait [Andaman or Middle 
Stmit] situaced in Latd. 12° 2 No. and oppening to'sea on the west coast, in Latd, 12° 18’ No, 
Lioutt, Wales was dispatched the Gth instant to examin the Invisible Bank, and I expected his 
return about the 14¢h, The 20th when H, M. Ship Ariel sailed for Madrass I was rather apprehensive, 
that some misfortune might have happened to the Hanger, from her being so much loner ont than [ 
expected, which indaced me to write a short letter by that ship, expressive of my donbts on that head, 
oud mentioned my intention of postponing the Leeboard to send in quest of her, Tho 22d. I was 
resolved to have sent the Leeboard out in search ; but at 2 in the afternoon was relieved from my 
anxie:y by the appearance of the Ranger off this Port. The 23rd the Ranger arrived, whea I was 
informed by Lieutt. Wales, tnat his detention bad been occasioned by very unsettled winds and 
currents; that he had been repeatedly drove off the Bark, and foand it impossible fully to execute my 
(Orders, which most bedefered until the N. E. Monsoon is settled, Those services will make the 
navigation of the coasts more safe, and appeared to me the most useful on which the Vessels could be 
employed. The Ranger will proteod in a few days to explore another Bank eight leagues west from 
the north end of the Great Andaman. 

This will be delivered by Mr. Clark the Gunner of the Settlement who I have dispatched for: 
Calentta in charge of the Leeboard, for some Stores; andl to receive such Letters as Government may 
have oceasion to send te this place. 

Should the Viper be employed on other service [ must request you will be so wood ss to inform 
me, by the return of the Leeboard, that [ may take the proper measures, to procure a supply of 
Provisions in time, 

The Labourers and Gardeners are at present employed, clearing cultivating and planting, » piece 
of Ground, for a Garden and Plantation to the 8. E. of this island, which is in sight and near enongh 
ta be protected hy the Redoubt; From its favorable situation and the quality of the soil I have no'doubt 
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of it proving productive. The probability of renioval to Northeast Harbour would have detered me 
from this undertaking, if attended with any extra expence. 
Chatham Isiand, I am, Sir, Your most Obedient humble Servant, 
Hovr. Zith, 1791. ' (Signed) Archibald Blair, 


The Secretary reporting that Lieutt. Blair is in want of a small quantity of Stationary, Agreed 
that Orders be given for Supplying it, 
1792. — No. I. 
Fort William, 4th January 1792. Head a Letter from Captain Blair. 
To Edward Hay, Eeqr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I had the pleasure to address you the 4th inst. by the Viper wherein I mentioned my 
intention of dispatching the Lecboard about the 10th, but as the Ranger was sent to examine the 
Invisible Bank the 6th from whence (to my surprise) she is not vet returned I think of postponing the 
dispatch of the littl Vessel that I may have the power of going in quest of the Ranger should she not 
make her appearance in a few days, 

There is Provision in Store to Inst to the mididle of February, I think it necessary to mention this 
cirenmstance that a Supply may be cent in time, im the case of adverse accidents happening to the Viper 
or Leeboard, — I am, etca., 

Chatham Isld., (Signed) Archibald Blair. 

Novr. 20th, 1781. ' 

1792. — No. IT. 

Fort William, the 24th February 1792, The Viper being on her departure to the Andamans, 

Ordered that the Vessel be dispatched, and that the following Letter be written to Lieut, Blair by the 


a To Lieut. Bisir at the Andamans, 24th Febry. 


Sir, — Upon the arrival of the Viper, at this Presidency, on the 23rd of November. I receival 
your Letter, dated the Sd. of that Month, and it was Inid before the Governor General in Council, 
with the several Accounts and Papers to which it refers. I have also to acknowledge the Receipt of 
your Letter dated the 24 of November, which was received on the 15th of December by the Leeboard, 


The Board have desired me to acquaint you, in Respect to your allowance that they have referred 
your application to the Governor General and will determine on the Receipt of his Lordship’s Answer, 
whether any and what addition can be granted, 

You will receive by the Viper, which now returns to the Andamans, a Supply of echt thousand 
Rupees ; on the Leeboard — which took her Departure from hence, on the 27th of December, a Small 
Quantity of Stationary was Dispatched to you According to your Request. 

Mr. Wood the Surgeon at the Settlement returns on the Viper. 


The Board have desired me to transmit to you the enclosed Copy of a Letter dated the 8th of 
December from Lieutt, Roper to the Marine Paymaster and Naval Storekeeper. The Detachment 
of Sepoys which was embarked on board the Vescel at Bombay in the Year 1787 has been Returned to 
that Presidency, and an Establishment corresponding with the Accompanying List has been appointed 
for her to take place from the ist Ultimo. 

The Naval Storekeeper was directed to receive the unserviceable Stores, which were retarned from 
the Viper, and a Supply of six months according to the enclosed Copy of Lieutt. BRoper’s Indent has 
been put on board. 

Council Chr., . I am, etca. 
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1702, — No, IIT. 
Fort William, 18th April 1702. The Seoretary lays before the Board a Letter received this 
ALotning from Lieutenant Blair at the Andamans by the Snow Ranger. nu the Service, 
To Edward Hay, Esgqr., Secretary to tho Government. 

Sir, — I had the honor to receive your Letter of February 24th by the Viper, which arrived here 
the 14th Instant, wherein you acknowledge the Heceipt of my Letters hy the Viper and Leeboard, 

Tam happy to inform you that the Settlement have been so Healthy as to have suffered uo Injury 
from the Absence of the Surgeon who is now returned. 

The Provisions indented for by the Viper were landed in good order and are of good Quality, 

Since the date of my last by the Leeboard, the Ranger has been employed examining a Shoal 
néar the North Wost part of the great Andaman a Plan of which accompanys this — Lientt, 
Woales has also reexamined the Invisible Bank, without finding any Dangerthan what has been already 
expressed in the General Chart of the Andamans — He has also been employed to determine the relative 
situation of Pulo Rondo, with the Southern Nicobar, bet variable inconstant Winds and Currents 
prevented his compleating that Service; what he was able to perform will be of future use when that 
business is resumed : The Ranger was dispatched on this last Service tho 26th of January last, when 
L every day expected the Viper with Supplies from Calcutta, Qn the 6th of Febroary | thought it 
necessary to reduce the Allowance and dispatch the Lecboard to Prince of Wales Island for Provisions, 
and she returned the 4th Instant with a sufficiency of the Principle Articles for two Months, and 
fortunately in the intermediate time, a small Vessel from Peraaim [Basscin in Barma) touched here from 
which I provured a small supply of Hice and Yams; those with my own Stock of Sheep and Goats, made 
the reduced Allowance little felt by the People — On the Arrival of the Leeboard they were again 
served their full Allowance, 

The Natives have been perfectly inoffensive for a long time, and are becoming every day more 
familiar, they seem now convineed that our intentions towanls them, are pacifie — One of them was 
lately (aie) a Trip inthe Ranger by his own desire, and returned highly pleased with an Investment of 
Cocannts: this mode of treatment will tend to conciliate and civilize them. Indeed the effects are 
already evident. : 

I take this Opportanity of tranamitting the several Accounts relating to the Settlement, No. 1 is 
a Return and Poy List. No, 2. Recvipts and expence of Provisions, No, 5. Receipts and Disbursements 
of Cash, No, 4. Account particulars of Stores purchased, No, 5, A Monthly expence of Stores, 
No. 6. a State of the Settlement and Inventory of Stores, and No. 7. an Indent for Provisions and 
Stores, which I request may be sent by the Retarn of the Ranger, 

Tehall he perfectly satistied with whatever His Lordship, and the Honourable Board may determine 
respecting my Allowance, 

The 8,000 eight thousand Rupees sent by the Viper, and the Stationary by the Leeboard, arrived 
safe, 

There is Provisions in Store for two Months only from this day, which induces me to solicit that 
the Ranger may be dispatched with the Supplies as soon ax possible; but as it would be Improper to 
trust entirely to the Retarn of that Vessel, 1 propose sending the Viper to Prince of Wales Island for 
Rice, 

T have the honor to be, Sir, Your most Obedient Humble Servant, 
[No date.) (Signed) Archibald Blair, 

Ordered that the Plan, received from Lieutenant Blair of the Shoal near the North Wesi part 
of the Great Andaman be deposited in the Secretary's Office, 

Ordered that No, 6 of the Enclosures in Livatenant Blair's Letter be entered in the Appendix, 
that Nos. 1,2, 3, 4,5, be sent to the Acting Marine Pay Master, and that No, 7 be transmitted to the 
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Naval Store Keeper with directions to comply with the Indent, applying to the Commissary of Store. 
tor the following Articles :— 
Cannon Powder... one a siee we ae 2 Barrele 
Priming ons see Die J ee ro oom ae 1 Dw, 
Muse net Palle oats eee ane Per ae errs I Manoa ‘ 
Ordered that the Military Board be instructed to direct tle Cooniseury of Stores to supply tbeae 
Articles, on the Application of the Acting Naval Storekeeper, 
Ordered that directions be given to the Acting Naval Storekeeper to comply with the Indent 
as soon as possible that no Delay may take place in the Return of the Ranger to the Amlamans, 
Appendix A. 
Appendix te Consultation 18th April 1792, State of the Settlement at Port Cornwallis, 
: February 29th, 1702. 
A small Redoubt with Guard Room and Magazine four Carriage Guns and foor twe peond 


Swivela — 
Mosquets with Bayonet... eds ea 
Three pound Round Shot sae ons — sue sor, 19E 
Two Pound aa _ see ay oes a> _ iF 
Grape Slrut si “- xa << on as 4) 


Do. of 2 pound ... ign om bas son ae «a 4 

Three Gardens ou C{hJathomw Island and one on the great Island well stocked «ith a 
Variety of Fruit Trees and Vegetables. 

A Dwelling Bungalow of 40 feet by 18 which will last some Years with trifffing repairs. 

A Granary in good repair which will contain 100 Bags of Rice. 

Hats for 150 Artificers and Laborers, constracted of wmber and Bamboo Mat« and rusily 
keeped in’ Repair, 

A Wooden Wharf at the 8. W. point of the Island with a Turtle Pen. 

A Wharf of Umber and Stones on the South side of the Island, sith sufficient depth of 
Water to heave down a Line of Battle Ship. 


Stores, : 
Steel sey. cee REO GESTS hs Si beRages 
Spalew iF “ eat hee = 26 
Pick Axes om oes eae im oe * 45 
. 44 


Europe Hatchet. ... sat oer re oe 
Country Hors cs a eee a oe oe 2G 

Ditto Axes... eee . 
Shovels ... aie wee = ane as ree 
Folling (wc) Axes at aye =n ir tve. es 
Carpenters Tools ... ae one ie 


Smiths Do. ane eee om fre ewe ] Bett 
Fishing Nets ss are eee one ao 0 
Bails of Sorts oo oom nae one wee wre iy Md. 

2 Barrels 


Powder a+. ory oe on one ~r Per 
(Signed) Archibald Blair. 
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Fort William, the 7th of September 1792. Real a letter from Lieutt. Archd. Blair. On the 
Lt. Blair. 4th Sept. 

To Edward Hay, Esqre.. Secry. to Govt, : 

Sir, — To enable me te pay the Arrears due’ to Artificers, Lascurs and Laborers which I have 
brought with me from Port Cornwallis, to be discharged, and to balance the Accounts relating to that 
Settlement to the end of July last, 1 have to request that, Seven thousand Sicen Rupees (7,00) Re.) 
may be advanced me in account. which you will be so good ax to represent to the Right Honbla, the 
Governor General in Council. 

Having broaght specimens of the test usefal timber and also about twelve handred Maunds of the 
Red Saunders Die Wood,!? Andaman Padauk] [ request to know if Government will wish to have 


the whole ora part of the latter, on acconnt of the Honhle. Company, 
T am, etea., 


Tuesday, Septr. 4th, 1792. (Signed) Arahibald Blair. 

Agreed that an Order on the Treasury be issned, in favor of the Acting Marine Paymaster for 
Sicea Rupees 7.00 to enable him to advance that Amount to Lientt. Blair for the purpose mentioned 
in his letter, 

With respect to the Die Wood, the Sceretary having nxcertained that it will not he wanted by 
the Board of Trade, except perhaps about a Maund of it, 

Order’d that Lt, Blair be desired to send so much of it to that Board, and Acquainted that he 
may dispose of the Remainder as he thinks proper. 

The Board of Trade are to be informed that Lieutenant Blair will furnish them with a Mannd of 
Red Saunders Die Wood, which he has brought from the Andamens, : 

(To ie continwed.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J, M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., LC.8. 
Continued from p, SI) 
Section III. — Guards. 

The ideas and practices that ifustrate the struggle between man and the Evil Eyo 
have the merit of belonging to an early stage of experience and belief. The ideas and 
practices shew that, like witchoraft, the Bvil Bye is evil because it is spirit-laden ; that 
an attack of the Evil Eye is a case of possession; and that the cura of sickness caused 
by an evil glance is an exorcism, that is, the casting out of possessing ovil spirit 
Second, the ideas and practices shew that, with fow Sxceptions, the articles used as 
guards, or as cures, owe their use to an carly and inherent guardian virtue, It is trno 
that to focus evil infinences in the human eye implies « considerable advance, ot change, from the 
early view that Nature is alive with evil influences, some of which are envious and mischievons, others 
who either roam in the gir houseless like swarms of gnats or who make their dwellings in rock, plant 
and beast ne readily ns in man. Still the evidence shews that, like the rites and beliefs-connected with 
witchcraft, the rites and beliefs connected with the Evil Eye find their sense and explanation in 
the experience that the poison of the Evil Eye is a spirit which through the eye passex or attempts 
to pass into the victim : and that the attempted entry must be checked by cheating or drawing aside 
the spirit or if the entry has been effected by driving the spirit out. With regard to the measures 
taken to baffle or drive out the evil spirit of the evil glange it is again true that « late element is io 
be found in certain of the rites employed to overcome the Evil Eye, which are taken from the ftval of 
exorcism authorised by leading modern religions : it is also true that among the peoples who profess the 
classic, Moslim, Christian and other higher faiths the practice provails of invoking the names of 
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their greater Guardians against the Evil Eye. In spite of these later elements it remains 
trae that, with few exceptions, the articles that keep off the Evil Eye are articles whose healing 
or other evil-scaring qualities have secured them an early place among the army of guardians. 
It is true that many of these articles have merged into the higher guardians and under the 
title of emblems have lost their personality, Still, so far as these articles are used to keep off 
the Evil Eye, their use as charms is due to their original fame as guardians and not to their 
later and hazier worshipfalness aa emblems. So faras it keeps off the Evil Eye the horn is 
not the emblem of the Moon, nor the Cross of Christianity, nor the phallus of Priapua nor 
the eye of Bacchus or Osiris ; the brass cock on the saddle bow is not the emblem of St. 
Peter, nor ia the silver bird an emblem of the Holy Ghost: the wolfskin flag on the top of 
a horse collar is not an emblem of the guardian of Rome, nor is the brass snake on the saddle 
bow a type of Aesculapius, nor is the open brass hand a sign of Justice or of the Almighty. 
The value of all these Neapolitan charms against the Evil Eye (like the value of the horn of 
decr or oxhorn, the catskull, the snake skin, the serpent’s skeleton, the tnft of wolf's 
fur, the fox's brush, the tiger's tooth or whiskera, the small human bones sold as Evil Eye 
charms in the streets of Bombay) is their old-world and inherent virtue as spirit-housers and 
searers, In the vast storchouse of amulets against the Evil Eye, according to Italian authori- 
ties, cvery one was known to the ancients. The moderns have not added a single horn. 


Amulots or guards are at once spirit-scarers and spirit-homes, How the two opposite ideas 
of searing and housing came to blend in the same article, word or gestnre is not clear. Tho 
two modes of treating influences seem to belong to two stages in the history of man : Scaring to 
the earlior and savager stage when the inflaences were held to be so fiercely hostile to man that 
no treatment but scaring could save man from their attacks: and housing or squaring to the 
later and milder stage, when, inconsequence of the growth of the guardian iden — the earlicst 
guardian being the squared fiend * — the balk of influences were supposed to be disambodied 
spirits not so much hostile to man as uneasily in search of a new body or material home and 
therefore ready to turn into guardians if a suitable lodging was provided for them. Though the 
change from spirit-searing to spirit-squaring may be a result of tho spread of man's control 
over his surroundings and over his passions a second reanlt of this increased power and control 
tended to strengthen rather than to weaken the horror of wandering spirits. Thongh the squared 
fiend may be the earliest guardian, the guardian idea finds a basis in, and must kaye been 
mainly built up by, man’s experience of devotion and self-sacrifice among men and women 
aud of useful and bealing properties in animals, plants and stones. As the character of the 
guardian was raised from the squared fiend to the heroic human, the character of the non- 
guardian was lowered from an uneasy lodging-seeker toa bitter and unscrupulous foe, Under 
the influence of this change the belief that by squaring or housing them hostile influences 
might be turned into cuardiang became less and lesa tenable. In consequence of this change 
what originally were homes for wandering uneasy spirits became fiend-prisons, of which as a 
rule some guardian influence was jailor. At furtherstages of haman development, whena bigher 
and more general religion was started, the eapporters of the new faith claimed for their Guard- 
ian complete power as well 2s entire good will to man, At the came time in practice the new 
Guardian failed to remove the larger share of the evils of life. Their experience of the evila of 
life inclined tho mass of met, though in name adherents of the new faith, to continue 
to ascribe to the new guardian the fiend and human attributes of wrath and jealousy which 
belonged to the earlier guardians, At the same time their experience of good Inck, which 
they could hardly trace to the new guardian, kept alive the carly belicf in the kindly 
side of non-guardian influences. Among the’mass of men the word devil has often » 

“ Compare Elworthy, Tha Beil Rye, p. 204, 
Nemesis — the fend Envy before sho was the goddess Retribution — was both in Greees and Rome the chief 


geardian against the Evil Eye. Fling in Story's Castle ef SE, dugelo, p 180; Valetta in Elworthy, The Feil Bye, 
Pp. SL. 
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kindly sound, poor devil, nice little devil. The devil is more Jaughed at and pitied than 
hated, He is clamsy, dull, placable, = giant rather than a fiend. To remedy the evils 
which the now type of guardian failed to redress, devices which belonged to the earlier 
beliefs were either embodied in the new religion or were continued outside of its palo. Thus 
the higher religions have subordinate influences and channels filled with the guardian 
spirit which in many esves have been borrowed from the noble army of earlier guardians. 
Others of the earlier beliefs and practices, which the new religion failed to assimilate, 
have been continued outside its pale. These discarded beliefs and devices are what is known 
as whito or good magic. To this white magic the new religions are more or less hostile, since 
the continued. resort to early guardian rites and beliefs proves that the guardian arrangements 
of the new religion fail to remove or redress the evils of life. Those three resulta, namely, 
(a) the continuance of the early beliefs and practices of white magic; (4) the adoption into the 
newer religions of early local guardians and their attributes ; and (¢) the introduction of guardian 
influences and channels peculinr to the new religion, explain how among the devices for turn- 
ing aside the Evil Eye guardian articles and rites peculiar to the latest religions stand side by 
side with devices for housing, prisoning and scaring unkindly influences which through the 
older general religions reach back to the earliest spirit-pleasing and spirit-scaring practices,” 

The chief means of guarding against the Evil Eye is to draw away tho glance from the 
object gazed at. An unwholesome glance of envy or admiration can be most easily turned 
aside by showing or wearing some article which baifics the glance and prevents it entering the 
person or object envied or admired, As has-been noticed in the “Introduction,” articles 
endowed with the guardian virtne of baffling the unwholesome glance act in three oddly blended 
ways, by scaring, by prisoning, by housing. At the sight of one of these guardian articles 
some invading or trespassing spirits may flee, others may be dragged in and imprisoned, a 
third class may be honsed and finding a home become guardian influences. A list of the 
leading articles which possess the guardian virtues of scaring, prisoning and housing evil 
influences is given below. 

A second leading means of employing guardian-influences to turn ‘aside evil glances is 
based on the protecting power of the higher religious guardians. This influence may be 
secured by prayers, by uttering the name of the guardian, or by wearing his image or symbol. 
The practices of prayer and of wearing symbols are too common and widespread to require 
illustration. The following are examples of the use of the Guardian's name : In Egypt, 
Turkey, Palestine, Algiers, Greece and Spain, if you praise a child you must say :—* God keep 
it," The Turkish, Persian or Indian Masalmin, when his child or his belongings sre praised 
says :—“‘Mié-shd-allah, what God wishes (happens).’" The Italian, if his health is praised, 
says: —“Thanka to God," if her child is praised an Italian norse says :—“ Thank God." 
Aoroaster (B.C. 600) ordered the Persians, when they saw a pleasing object, to say over it the 
name of God.” 





(To be continner!, } 


* In Italy, the belief in white magic, le magia bianca, in shown by the eager rwort to white witches for advice 
regarding lucky tickets in Government lotteries. Hare's (tiies of Southern Italy, p. 4. Tho blending of the nae of 
the earliest charms against the Kvil Eye with the highest ceremonies of the Christian religion is shewn at Naples 
during any serious eruption of Vesuvius, The continued strength of the early idea that the eruption is the work of 
evil spirits and that during an eruption the air is full of evil inflcences appeara from the special demand which the; 
prevails for all charms against the Evil Eye, Bosides seeking the aid of charms half of the population are on 
their knees in the streets praying. Processiona of clergy and monks carry the Blessed Sacrament or even the relics 
of St. Jennaro himeelf to the scene of danger: the air resounds with litanies: never was there s people in such 
an agonised state of repentance for their sins, Hare's Cittes of Southern Italy, p. IL According to. Mr, Elworthy 
(The Evil Bye, p. 210) «lion with « book in ite paw, that is, the Lion of St, Mark, is the only Christian emblem 
among the crowds of early Neapolitan apirit-soares and hosed, 

As carly as B,C. 2000 the Accadians or primitive Chaldeans called on their guardians to keep away the Evil 
Eye. Lenormant's Chaldean Mais, p, 5. 

™ Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Beofiand, pp. 12,13.  Khin Bahidor Paal Lotfnllah Paridi, 

| Story's Castle of 81, Angelo, p, 150,  Dabistin, Vol, I. p. 217. 
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THE WRECK OF THE “DODDINGTON,” 1755. 
BY B. C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, 200.) 
I. — The Pamphiset.* 


A Particular Account of the Loss of the Doddington-Indiaman, 
end of the Adventures of those on Board who surviv’d the Shipwreck, 
from the Journal of one of the surviving Officers.° 


The Account, etc. — The Doddington, Capt. Samson, sailed from the })owns on the 23rd 
of April 1756, in company with the Pelham, Houghton, Streatham, and Edgecourt, all in the 
service of the East Indis Company, and on the 21st of May they got into Porto Prior [Praya] bay. 
‘On the 27th of May the Doddington, Pelham, Streatham, and Houghton, having taken in the 
water proceeded on the voyage together, but the Doddington separated from them the next day, and 
continued her voyage with nothing material till July 17, when a quarter before one in the morning 
she struck. The officer, from whose journal this account is taken, was then ssleep in his 
cabin, but he being suddenly awaked by the shock, he started up in the utmost consternation, and 
made all the haste he could to get upon deck, where he saw the men dashed to and fro by the violence 
of the sea that rolled over them, and the ship breaking to pieces at every stroke of the surge; he crawled 
over with great difficulty to the larboard side of the quarter-deck, where he found the captain, who 
said little more than they must all perish; in a few minutes a sen parted them and he saw him no more. 





a violent blow on his eye ; tho’ from this time he Iay insensible till after day-light ; yet he continued 
upon the wreck ; and when he recovered he found himsclt made fast to a plank, by a nail that had been 
forced into his shoulder, besides the pain that he felt from his wounds and bruises, be was now sv 
benumbed with cold, that he could scarce move either hand or foot; so that it was a vonsiderable time 
before he could disengage himself and crawl on shore. 


The shore was barren uninhabited rock, about 250 leagues to the east of the cape of Good 
Hope. Here were now Mr, Bvan Jones, chief mate, Mr. John Collet 2d. Mr. William Webb 
3d. and Mr. 8. Powel, 5th mate ; Richard Topping, carpenter, Neal Bothwel and Nathaniel Chisholm, 
quarter masters, Daniel Ladova, the captain's steward, Henry Sharp the surgeon’s servant, Thomas 
Arnold, a black, and John Mackdowal, servants to the captain. Robert Beaseley, John King, Gilbert 
‘Chain, Terence Mole, Jonas Rosenbury, John Glass, — Taylor and Hendrick Seantz, seamen; John 
Yets, midshipman, and John Lister, Ralph Smith, and Edward Dysoy, matrosses, These persons, 
being 25 in number, were all that remained of 270 souls that wore on board when the ship struck, 

Their first care was to search among the things which had been thrown upon the rocks from the 
ship, for something to cover them, in which they succeeded beyond their hopes. The next thing they 
felt the want of was fire, when they happened to discover two gun flints and a broken file, which was a 
joyful acquisition; on farther search they discovered s barrel of gunpowder, a little of which at the 
bottom was dry, some of this they braised on» linen rag, which served them for tinder, and a fire 
was soon made; the bruised and wounded gathered about it, and the rest went in search of other 


water, and Mr. Jones brought in some pieces of salt pork, and soon alter some others arrived, 

driving before them seven hogs, which had come on shore alive. The approach of night made it neces- 

sary to provide some shelter, all hands therefore were employed to make a tent of some canvas that, 
* No date, London. Printed for L. How, on Snow Hill. 


* (My impression is that this is a literary version of Evan Jones's Account with certain “recollections” added 
“which do not finds place in the MS. — Ep.) 


%” This is practically the eame list as that given in the MS. 
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had been thrown on shore, which was at last effected, though it was so small for want of more 
sail cloth, that it would not hold them all. The island was much frequented by a kind of water fowl, 
something larger. than a duck, called « gannet, and the highest part of it was covered with their 
dang, upon this part they were obliged to build their tént, for fear of being overflowed, and they 
placed those who could. not walk, under the tent, and kindled » fire near them, but as they had 
passed the day without food, so they passed the night without rest; for besides, that they were sunk 
a foot in the fowl’s dung, the night was so tempestuons that the wind blew away the fire, and before 
it could be seraped together again, the rain put it out, 

In the morning, which was Friday, Jaly the 18th, those that were able went again about the 
rock, to see what they could save from the wreck, and found one cask of beer and one of flour, but 
after these were secured the tide flowed up, and put a stop to the work of that day, The company 
therefore was called together to eat their first meal, and some rashers of pork were broiled apon the 
coals for dinner, The sitting down thus disconsolate and forlorn, caused them to break out into 
passionate lamentations, till one of them recollecting the carpenter was among them, they might build 
a sloop if they could procure materials and tools, their joy on this is inexpressible, and from that 
moment the hoat engrossed their whole conversation, 

When they had finished their repast, some went in search of tools, and others to mend the tent. 
Saturday and Sunday they found several usefal things, as files, sail needles, and an azimath compass 
card, anil a chest of treasure, etc. The same day they found the body of a gentlewomsn, 
which they knew to be that of Mrs. Collet, the wife of their second mate, who was then 
at a little distance from the spot. The mutual affection of this couple was remarkably tender, and 
Mr. Jones immediately stept aside to Mr, Collet, and found means to take him to the other side of 
the rock, while they dug a grave in the birds dang, in which they deposited the body, reading over it 
the burial service, from a French prayer book, which had driven ashore with her from the wreck. 
Having thus paid the debt of humanity to the dead, and concealed from Mr, Collet a sight which 
would have most sensibly affected him, they found means after some days, to disclose to bim by 
degrees what they had done, and to give him the wedding ring, which they had taken from her 
finger. He received it with great emotion, and spent many days. in erecting @ Monument over 
the grave,"! " 

On Monday, July 21, thoy secured some more water and pork, and found some timber, plank, 
contage, and canvas, these they secured: with great joy for the boat, though as yet they were in want 
vf many implements, without which it was impossible for the carpenter to work, he had just finished a 
saw but he had neither hammer nor nails, it happen’d, however, that one of the seaunen, Hendrick 
Scants, a Sweed, having picked up an olf*psir of bellows, told them that he had been by pre‘ession 
a smith, and that by the help of a forge which they might build by his direction ; he could supply the 
carpenter with all the tools he should want, nails included, as plenty of iron might be obtained by 
burning the timber which had come on shore from the wreck. 

Thursday, July 24, the carpenter, assisted by Chesholm the quarter-master, began to work 
upon the kgel of the boat, which they determined should be « sloop, 30 feet long and 12 wide. This 
day also the smith finished his forge, and from this time the carpenter and smith continued to work 
with indefatigable diligence till the Sist, when the carpenter fell sick. 

In two days the carpenter recovered, but the stores they saved from the wreck were so near 
exhausted, that they came to an allowance of two ounces of bread a man per day, and had no salt 
pork, unless what they had determined to keep to victual their boat, water also fell «hort. They had 
recourse to several expedients in this distress; they knock’d down several of the gaunets, but their 
flesh was rank, and as black asa shoe, They also made @ float called « catamaran, on which they 
proposed to go out s fishing. 


" There ie oddly enoogh not a word of this in Evan Jones's diary though the monument was found by 
Fitamaurice in 1814, who erroneously supposed it to be over the body of the wife of the Chief Mate, 


—— ae — - —_—_ 
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When they were driven to great distress they killed a hog, but they had generally success im 
fishing on a float, It happened, however, that Mr. Collet and Mr, Yets, were very near being 
(riven out to sea on one of these floats, where they would have inevitably perished. As they were 
now afraid of venturing any more upon the raft, the carpenter pat the little boat into complete 
repair, Their success in fishing was very uncertain, nor was the supplies they obtained on shore 
less precarious, 

They had now been inhabitants of this desolate rock seven weeks, and during this time they had 
often seen a great smoke on the main land, which made them very desirous er vcieel We thes 
accordingly Bothwell, Rosonbury and Taylor, set out on the discovery. In t two days 
they began to be very uneasy for the return of the boat, but just ag they were sitting down to dinner, 
they espied her, and in about an hour she came in. The accomnt which was given by the two 
alventurers alter they were refreshed by sleep was to this effeet, 

Abont three o'clock on the day they set out they got roond a peint, about six leagues east of the 
rock, as they approached it had the appearance of double point, which eneonraged them to hope, that 
between the two points they should find an harbour; but in this hope they were disappointed, for they 
found « large surf all along the coast, However, abont five o'clock, having only seen one of the natives, 
they ventured to pull in for the shore, but the moment they got into the surf the boat overset, B 
this accident poor Bothwell was drowned, and the other two, who reached the shore in an exhausted 
and feeble condition, were left destitute of every kind of provision, exeept a small keg of brandy, As 
soun as they had recovered their strength a little, they craw!'d along the shore to see for their boat, 
having no other shelter from the wild beasts, which might be expected to come abroad in the 
night. After some search they found her, but they were too weak to get her wp, and darkness 
coming on, they were obliged to lie down on the sand, with no other covering than the branches of a 
tree, and in this condition they passed the nicht. As soon as the morning dawned, they went 
again to-look tor the boat, whieh the surf had driven from where they left her. As thoy walked 
along the comst they saw a man and advanced towards him, upon which he ran away into the 
Woods, that lay near the beach, and were very thick, They went on, and soon after diseovered the 
body of their companion Bothwell, which had been dragged op the sand « considerable distance from 
the water, and had been torn to pieces by some wild beasts, ‘This terrified them excenlingly, and having 
ford the boat, the dread of passing another night on shore determined them immediately to Tretorn, 
They were however prevented in the attempt by a fresh Gale at west, and before they could put back 
the boat overset with them @ second time, and drove with them along the shore. After much strug- 
gling and swimming they got once more safe on the land, but as they had now been fasting ever since 
three o'clock the day before, they were fainting with hunger and fatigue, It happened, however, that 
they met with a froit resembling an apple, which they eagerly gathered and eat, without knowing its 
Hhame or quality, By gowl fortune it did. them no harm, and being refreshed by their antidiluyian 
repast, they made shift to haw! the boat on ehore, and tarning it upside down, they crept under it to 
skep, being thus sheltered from the Weather and secured against the wild beasts, Those who know the 
irresistible power of sheep, after long watching and excessive labour, will not conclude that their first 
slumber was short, becanse their situation was incommodijous or insecnure ; they waked however before the 
next morning, and peeping under the edge of the boat, they could discern the feet of several creatures, 
which by their claws they supposed to be tygers, pass by them to and again, ‘This was a sufficient 
motive to renin in their resting place till the morning, when they looked out again, and aax the feet 
of a man. Upon this discovery they came from under the boat, to the great astonishment of the 
poor savage and two other men anil o boy who were st some distance, When ‘they had got al! together, 
and were a little recovered from their surprize, they made signs to the sailors to go away, which the 
endeavoured to do, though they went to move bnt very slowly. Before they they had got far from 
the boat, a considerable number of the natives ran down upon them with their lances, Tt happen'd 
that Rosenberry had picked up the mast of the boat, and a pisiol which had Leen washed on shore, 
as he went along; being thus armed, when the Indians came down wpon him, and being besides unable 
to run, he impradently turned about, and exerting all his strength, advanc'd towards them in a 
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threatening manner, supposing that they would lave heey seized With a panic, and retreated into the 
woods, It happened, however, that he was mistaken ; for instead of running away, they surrounded 
him, and began to whet their lances, Taylor thought it was now time. to try what could be done 
by supplication, le therefore threw himself upon his knees, and in a piteons tone cried out for Mercy, 
but Rosenkerry took refuge in the water, 

The savages immediately came up to Taylor, aud beyan to strip him : he suffered them quietly 
to take his shoes and his shirt, bat when they attack’d his trowsers he made some resistance, and ly 
his gestures, intreated they would not leave him quite naked, upon which. they thought fit to desist, 
They then made signs for Rosenbury to come to them, who was all this while swimming abunt 
in the sea, but he refused and made signs that they would kill him, They then pointed to Taylor, 
intimating that they had not killed him, upou this he came forwanl and throwed him his pistol, and, 
all his cloaths bit his shirt, he ventared to put himself into their hands, When he came up they 
offered him oo violence, only held the boats maxt and the pistol to him, by way of deriding the folly 
of his attempt to fright them, They seemed to be very well pleased with the clothes, which they 
divided among them as far as they would go. they then began to rifle the bout, and having 
taking all the rope they could find, and the book by which the rudder hang to the stern post, 
they began to knock the stern to pieces for the iron which they saw was about it, Next 
to knocking the poor wretches on the head, this was the worst thing they could do, and, rough 
as they were, they burst into tears at the injury that was offered to their boat and intreated the 
savages to desist, with such agony of distress, that they suffered the boat to remain as they found it. 
Encouraged by this placability and kindness, and urged by hunger; they asked by signs for 
something to eat, this request was also granted, and having given them aome roots, they again mad« 
signs for them to depart; upon which they once more lannchedl their boat, and got into it, but the 
wind blowing strong from the west, they conld not pat off, the natives perceiving that they were 
willing to comply with their desires, but not able, covered them with the boat to sleep under, and 
left them as they had found them. the next morning, the weather being fine, and the wind easterly 
they lannched the bont « third time, and returned back to the tock. 

(To be continue!) 





EXTRACTS FROM THE LOG OF A VOYAGE ALONG THE 
COAST OF INDIA IN 1746, 
BY BR. C. TEMPLE, 


L 
Introductory Remarks. 

Tuk MS. from which these extracts are taken is, with the other Debonnaire MSS, in the 
possession of Major C. R. Tennant of St. Anne's Manor, Sutton, Loughborough, aml belonged to 
John Debonnaire the Elder (vide Vol. “xviii, p. 295 aafe), who owned it in 1747, It_ contains 
the log in question and several miscellaneous matters of some interest at the present day. It 
has been preserved, no doubt, because of its incidental, and by no means unimportant, refer- 
ences to the history of the period. 

The log has been written into a yellum-bound book, intended to contain a MS, of 
quite another import : commenced, indeed, but for some reason abandoned almoat immediately 
aftercommencement. The external title of the volume is:— A ‘Treatise of Moles and Dreams 
and their Interpretations, And there is no indication from the outside that the book 
contains the log of a ship. 

Tt opens with « fuller title for the ‘“T'reatise,” followed by its commencement, thus :— 

A TRETISE | of Moles in all Parts of the Body and | what their Signification with, Rela- 
tion | to Good or Bad FORTUNE 


A Mole in the Middle of the fore Head denotes Riches and advancement by tlie favours of 
Friends, 
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A Mole in the right part of the fore Head signifies the life prosperious and snecessfull in 
Riches and love affairs; in the left that you shall meet with many Crosses and lisappoint- 
ments. 

A Mole between the Eyes inclining on the Nose, denotes the party to grow Rich by 
Marriage. 

A Mole on the Nose mgnities Speedy and —. 


The “Treatise” here comes to an abropt and untimely enil. 

The miseellancons matters which the volume contains all relate to the owners and their 
private affairs, and throw some interesting lights on the requirements of mariners in India in 
the middle of the \VIJith Century, 


Incidentally they afford some fine and valuable examples of the Anglo-Indian terminology 
of the period. : 
Thos, om the fly-leac of the opening page we are treated to two nautical terms in the 
vernacular :— 
. “top (ill! Sail: ... ... Baresubba. 
Miz top [ie ~» «ss. Culmegavie.” 


This information is not quite right, Svber is “top-gallautsail” and bard is “inain,” so the 
first expression means “main top-gallant sail." The second expression ia correct. Thos, to 
quote from the authorities: — 

1811. — Top sails, Garre. Top gallant sails, Subur 2... By prefixing tirkud, fore; 
jure, Tin; bulmee, mien: any of the three tops required may at onve be found. — Roehnck 
Neral Diet. pp. 130 n. 131. 

1882. — Main top-gallont sail. bara sabar; mizzen top «il, kilmi gavi, — Small, Lasleri 
Dvet, p. 48 n, 

Then follow two notes entithel “Of working an Azimuth.” ‘These are very complicated 
ark nanidled, and are signed “Naney,” to which name some other facetious hand has added 
the works “my dear Miss." “Nancy,” however, was one “Joseph Nancy, Pilot," as is shown 
ly « signature two pages further on over “‘a,e Rupee Battie R. 1 A. 6.” 


Batty or batta! isa very old Indo-European word, used in two quite different senses : — 
asan extra allowance or subsistence money and as the difference in exchange. The former 
id the sense here, as will be scen from the statements about to be quoted. ) 


What was meant by “Rupee Battie" at the period of the note in the MS., in the latter sense 
of the expression, can be gathered from Stevens’ New aud Qomplete Guide to the East 
Iadia Trate, 1775, p. 138 ff., where he gives “the Use of the Batty or Batta Tables.’"2 These 
are tables for turning or reducing Specie to Currency, by “Currency” being meant the R, A, P. 
of uecount, as is quaintly explained by Stevens :— “N. B. the inaginary Rupee, called a Car- 
rent Ropee, is valued at 2s. 4d. Eng. Sterling, by the Hon. K. 1. Company's Exchange” Would 
that it were so still! The talles that follow show that then the Batty on Arcot specie was 





* Bee Yale, Holsen-Joheen, aml in Appx. «rt. One of the best instances I have come across of the nee of this 
ward is the following :—*“The labour of weighing, beating and throwing [coir] is performed by the Islanders, for 
which they receive Latfa, It is alleged, apparently with truth, that hafta was paid originally during the whole 
detention in Cannanore, but it was redneed in 1824 to 12 seers of rice to each baat (they were manned with 18 men) 
safle: ane es paar which ag ener is made every second day till the coir is stowed." — (Sir) William 

iobinson, Report ou fhe Eeerestice Islands, dated 1 May, 1848, bot printed ’ roment j 
p. 72. Here betta means an allosrmoce im Rival, . na fie mntone Lies lis. 


* At pp. 70, $8 (and in other places) Stevous has an important und imost interesting variant apelling, eaftax > — 
“smt. The Half per Cent. Piette allowed tt last Caleniate js now token aft."? i ai. 
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8 per cent. in favour of the specie and on Madras specie 10 per cent. This was what was meant 
by “Batty or Batta 8 per cent. or 10) per cent.” Clearly, however, Batty, i, ¢., the difference of 
exchange, on a Rupee conld never have been Re. 1 As. 6, as that would have meant 37} per 
cent.,> and so we have to fall back on the interpretation that Mr. Nancy was receiving while 
actnally employed in piloting six annas, or annoes* as he would have said, by way of Batty, 
i. ¢., by way of a special extra allowance, for every Rupee of fixed pay. This was likely enough. 


Between the two notes just discussed there is a note of some purchases, or perhaps 
of articles received and to be accounted for : — 


UO <sennen at -. 7 Bowles 
1 evoly Boat 





-——- 6 = <p 


TE 


aa | 


“Ss - 
o3l ee 
bres 
ae i 
— 


| 


53 


In Bonads we have a word not in Yule and unique as a recorded Anglo-Indianism, so far 
as I am aware ; bat I think that it is clearly for banats, i, é., cloths. 


In aquel we have reference to an old article of commerce, widely used and noticed under 
names greatly differing in form. The usual English form is eaglewood, the aloes(-wood) vf 
the Bible,* given to a highly scented Oriental wood ; but the forms given by Yule are sufficient 
to connect this name with aquel :— aquila, sgal, agar, ugger, uggur. To the quotations 
given by Yule s, v, “eaglewood” may be added the following :-— 

1595. — There is in Java another sort of wood called Aguilla Brava by the Portugueze, 
but it has not the same virtue as Aloea.© ‘The Indians use it to barn the Bramenes and great 
Lords when they are dead, It is as great an honour to be burnt upon # Faneral Pile of that 
Wood as in Europe to have a sumptuons Monument of Marble. — Collection of Dutch Voyage, 
1703, p. 220. 


1711. — We had a dispute with the Hoppos [at Canton] about a parcel of Aquala Wood 
which we could not sell, — Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 153. 


1739.-—- Agala-wood which is mach used in Arabia for perfames. — Alex. Hamilton, Euat 
Indies, Vol. II., Appx., p. 2. 


1775. — Price Current | of | Sundry Goods at Surat, | Taken at a Medium, and alpha- 
betically digested. | Agala Wood of Malacca at Ru. 20 P Md. of 41} Seers. (p. 49)— Memo- 
randam for Drags . . . . Lignum Aquilla, Lignum Aloes, Bring none. — Stevens, 
Guide, p. 113. 


1813. — Lignum Aloes . . . . The trunk is of three colours and distinguished by differ- 
ent names in Commerce. I. Eagle Wood is that immediately under the bark, and is black, 
compact and heavy, somewhat resembling ebony, and is called by the Portuguese, pao @aquila, 
or eagle-wood, and sinks in water. — Milburn, Commerce, Vol. II, p. 312. 


3 ——— ee 

* Kelly, Combist, Ed. 1835, Vol. I. p. 86 ff., desoribes batta an a percentage, and says that the Sioca Rupecs of the 
E.L Company bore a batts of 16 per cent. in their favour taking the current rupee at 2x. sterling, 

* Vide Stevens, op. cit., loc. cit, * John, xix, 39. 

* By this is meant ‘the Wood Aloes called Calamba in the Indies and Pao d'Arguilla in Portugal .... [tis 
an admirable remedy against s Weak and Phiegmatic Stomack and against Pleurisies and Bloody Flaxes” (p. 219 ¢.), 
They evidently thought Pao d'Argwilla and Aguilla Brara to be. two different trees, instead of being parts of 
the same. 
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‘The pages that follow contain washing accounts and inventories useful to show what 


clothes a ship's offcer used in those days in the East. Thns, we find first a pencil note of 


washing sent ont :— 


shirts 9 
draw's 4 
caps 9 
_waiscot’s 3 
stocks 7 
Hand bi) 
Stock 9 
towels 3 
As 
pillow 
sheets 


quilt’d Waiseot's 
Blne Shirts 


This is followed by « list of things “Belonging to M® Prestwood" :— 


1 Quadrant 
1 Leather Cap 
lL Waixeot 
1 pr off Boots 
1 pr of Draws 
1 Hand 
2 White Caps 
This list is in turn followed by a washing acconnt of ‘May 224 


"and by another, without 


date, containing a “Check Shirt.” Next, we find a valnable list of the clothing of an Anglo- 


Indian gentleman of the time in o list of 


“Things belonging to John Debonnsire August the 8, 1747." 


Angust the Sth, 1747, 


Kutted Shirt« _ sas te «+ 6 | Hatt... 1 
plain De oeeiaee Mg ag : Wig iol: a UE a a 
White Waiscot's ... _ a es | Bett of Shoes ond: oul Buckles endl : 
Stocks ol ah oi sae id Is Clasps Silver _ SANA 
New Stocke? ~ ae i= «» ¢ | S&S. Draws ... = 3 
kt De < ee eee ees A | Lon DO 8, ai 2 
Handkerchiefs —_.,. ois $8 ie ® | Bed .. Zs by , 1 
Caps... sae one os +08 4 Qnilt eo) nt * ‘ weg 
Worst'd Stocks ben ons ie ar pillow is ra 1 
Silk .. : a 
pillow Cases an es : 
towels one pee se ate | 
Sheet ae “: “2 ses. een! | 
Cotton Cap... “e's see ae aa ee 
Duroy Waiscots ... aioe pe a 
De Breeches 2.00 i.e ns 2 
Cloth Waiscots — 1 
Breeches... oe “= St wie ok 
Silk Waiscots oT en art, 
; 1 | 


do. Breeches 


' ‘This in th ia the first instance of a coommom spelling in thie MS, Usrally, following a common hahit of hia time, the 


writer spells “of" as “off,” and “off” as “of.” 
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The list completes the information to be seraped together from the original commencement 
of the volame, and we have to turn over to the other end for the log, which is its chief content. 
Bot before turning our attention to it, we must note a list on the Ay-leaf of purchases 
and payments made by the writer of the log, evidently just before leaving "Calpes” on the 
Hogili. 


2 Bafties oe Prd ane oo8 ee see Pr) @ § 
3 Damers one ash na et vp eee aes hog ok EG 
Mrs. Howard mae ae = nie Ron ae 9 3 3 
1 piece of Soacia on rit eT one oon oon 6b 
Pipisce'of Stripe Gengam= 3. sk. ete ws CCS 
Ribbon ae vee +e Fue “ . OF § 
Sagar ie, = ane —- oo on ave er 4 10 10 
1 Rupees oy ee ee ere Maret ae a 
Wigg Barber ~ .., LM ab he nee ae are 1 l é 
Shoemaker nea =m som Prd oe a0 mn 2 3 3 
watch maker ,,. on ove one one ak oe 5 8 
tavlor  ... ass ote sae aes ae nes ei 4 
Washerman Yr. a ba ake ous ee 6 
Couley hire and on Carboy ... we =i tes one 2 2 
Soap. ... one eed ve ao zat bee ae : | 1 6 
Boat Hire ane Pity 7 oon ae se oe 2 8 

6 11 


This account, which is not intolligibly added up, contains some food specimens of 
Anglo-Indianisms, 
Baftios, 


This is an interesting variant of a well-known and persistent word, bafta, to be found in 
Yule, for white calico, 

¢. 1305. — Basta [misprint for bafta’ are white and blacke, starched and fonlded 
vyp fower square . . . . Baffata y* Cordge [score?, 100 Royalls [reals]. — Birdwood, 
First Letter Dook of the E. I. C. p. 78. In Danvers FE. I. 0. Letters, Vol, I. p. 72, 1605, the 
sime description is given of Bastau. 
1711l.— “Bluse Hafts" are noted among “Sorat Goods,” in Lockyer's Trade in Tadia 
p. 246, — 

Damer 

iv an equally interesting variant of the widely used and commercial term, still commonly 
current, dammer, to be found in Yule for the various Oriental substitutes for pitch. 


1703. — The timber of the Dammer Tree .... With the juice of these trees drawn the 
inlimbitants make Dammers or Torches to use in their home or to goe @ fishing on the Rocks, — 
A le'ter from Pulo Condore in Yule, Diury of W. Hedges, Vol. II, P Cocxrx, 


WL. — The Honses [at Polo Condore] were built with Dammer Timber, Bamboos and 
ther combustible materials, — Lockyer, Trade ia India, p. 79. 


1775. — The word is spelt damer in’ Stevens, Guid: to E. J, Tra ls, p. 108. 


1780, — In a MS. list of Stores for the outfit of the Snow Viner occur Country Dammer, 
China Damer, Boiled Dammer.— Bengul Consult, 
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: Soacie.* 

This is an important form of a little known Anglo-Indianism. Yale, s, ev. Alleja and 
Soosie, gives quotations from Ovington, 1690, and from Seton-Karr, 1784. Soosy was a mixed 
cotton and silk cloth, but was sometimes made of either material. As the word is so little 
known, the following quotations may be valuable : — 


1667, — And two patch (double length] of y* finest with what colours you think hansome for 
my own ware... . Susaes; Send per the next Sloopes for the Hot weather is comeing on. — 
Letter in Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. III, p. celxii. 


1675. — Maulda is a place where great Quantityes and Varietyes of Course Goods proper for 
Europe are made and procured, . . . . Sushes.— Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. IL. p. COxXxy. 


1669. — The gold stripes likewise in their Soosies. — Ovington, Voyaye to Suratt, p- 282. 


1742.— The following account of the cargoes of seven ships, part of a fivet of twelve, which 
arrived at L'Orient previons to the war will shew the nature of the French trade at this period : 
» « « 000 pieces, soosess. — Milburn, Commerce, Vol. I. p. 390. 


1775, — An Account of Customs payable in England by the Proprietors on Goods brought 
from the East-Indies . . . . Goods at Value Prohibited .... Sooseys.... Tho above 
Goods pay, for every 1001, Value, 21, 2s, 8d. — Stevens, Guide, p. 121. 

1813. — Piece Goods from the staple commodity of Bengal .... The following are the 
kinds imported into Great Britain with the oumber of pieces allowed toa ton... . Soosies, 
400. — Milburn, Commerce, Vol. II. p. 221. 


That invaluable hunting-ground for Anglo-Indianisms, Stevens’ Guide, shows that there 
were, as indeed might be expected, several kinds of soosies in the market. Thus: — 1776, — 
At page 63, among the prices current at “Judda,” we find “Soosies, Jamawars : do, white : 
do Poetea. This bit of information, together with the whole of what Stevens has to give in 
this place, has, after the manner of the time, been copied, and not always as correctly as Stevens 
gives it, into Milburn's Commerce, without any sort of acknowledgment. £. 9., for poetea 
Milburn has (Vol. IT. p. 88) poeta. From the original statement I gather that these silk cloths 
were (jdmawdr) flowered, white, and (pétiyd) dyed red. 

At p. 72, in “Directions for patting up proper Assortment of Surat Goods for the Bossorah 
Market” we find “Soosey Hamdee Seefeed and Cheendar.” On the following page we 
find “Soosey striped,” and at page 75 “Soosy Hamdy.” “Hamdeo” is s bit of a puzzle, 
and may citber referto some locality, or merely mean “folded,” and the whole expression may 
mean ‘‘silks, folded, white (saféd) and striped (chindér).” 


At p. 81, in an actual sale account we find “Soosy Cheerendar, Soosy Chitaura 
Capeela, Ditto Mahamad Shakee.”” These I take to mean respectively “mixed silk turban- 
cloths, brown fgared silks, and silks supplied by some well-known merchant or manufacturer 
named Muhammad Shih, “Shakee” being perhaps @ misprint for “‘Shahee,”’ 

At p. 89, among « list of Bengal goods, we find again “Soosies Jamewar and Soosie 
sarries.” This last expression means “silk women’s cloths (sédis).” 

At p. 113, Stevens remarks, “And the Goods which are proper for the Consumption of 
Bussorah itselfare . .. . Soosy Boon Shaukee :” i. ¢., silks of a rough texture (rit shakhi), 
And then he goes on to say, “But observe that most of them should be of porple and crimson 
Stripes, and some few only of yellow; but take Care not to have any other Colours, From 6 to 
8 Bales,” 

And lastly at p. 120, we have a list of “Tonnage of Goods brought from the East Indies 
- « + « Boosees, silk or cotton, 800 pieces,” 


a A a OY a ee 
* There is a doubtful reference to this word ¢, 1590, in the form soajes in Lopes, Chronica dos Reis de Bisnaga, 
p. 102, 
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Gengam., 


This is an important variation of gingham, an old English name, probably of Indo-European 
origin, for a stuff made of cotton yarn dyed before being woven. It is found in old books under 
& great variety of spelling. That in this MS. is not given by Yule. Striped ginghams were a 
favorite sort in the XVIIIth Century : Witness the expression here and a quotation from Yule, 
& he i— 

1703. — Even the gingham waistcoats, which striped or plain, have so long stood their 
ground, must, I hear, give way to the stronger kerseymere.* Hoch Boyd, Indian Obserrer, 
p. 77. 

To this may usefully be added, as contributions to the history of this word, the following 
quotations : — 

1679, — Three threaded forty cored [ells] Ginghams should continue at the old prizes of 
last yeare, — Streynsham Master's Journal in Mackenzie, Aistna District, p. 142, 

1684. — The Merch were sent for to bring a Muster (sample, pattern] of Ginghams 
propper for y* Amoy Merch Voyage to Sumatria.— Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1684, p. 94. 


1775. — An Account of Customs payable in England by the Proprietors on Goods brought 
from the East Indies . . . . Caliecs Measured Prohibited . . - » striped Ginghams 
- + . «+ The above Goods are at ten Yards to the Piece and pay 3d. per Piece sR 


Calicos Measured, viz, . . . . Ginghams, white. — Stevens, Guide, p. 121. 
1782, — Sadras est renommé par ses Guingans, — Sonnerat, Voyage, Vol. I. p. 28. 


Herba. 


Though this, so far as I know, hitherto unnoticed Anglo-Indianism, does not occur in the 
MS., it turns up in a quotation I have to give regarding Gingham, thus : — 


1708. — And of Herba (a sort of tough Grass) they make Ginghams. — Alex. H Bhai: 
East Indies, Ed. 1739, Vol. 1. p. 393. 

1725. — The returns that are injorions to onr manufactures, or growth of our own country, 
are printed calicoes, chintz, wrought silks, stuffs of herba and barks. — Defoe, Nev Voyaye 
round the World, p. 161, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, ¢. v. chintz. 


1775. — Taffaties Herba. — Stevens, (Fusde, p. 123. 


Herba, however, was not a kind of grass, as Hamilton says, but only our now familiar 
substance “tussore and tussur (fasar) silk,” as the following «notations will sufficiently 
prove: — 

1676. — About Hngley there live many weavers, who weave cotton cloth and cotton and 
Tesser (silk), or Herba, of severall sorts. — Clavell’s Accomp? of the Trade VY the Hugley in 
Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. 11. p. cexsxxix, 


1676, — And the Raja of Tillbich Rumbung, his country Iving near this place, where the 
greatest quantity of Tesser or Herba is procurable, a Settlement was thonght the more 
convenient, because Ginghams, Herbs Taffetye, Herba Lungee, and other sorts of Herbs 
Goods might be made neare and brought hither, and noe so good Herba Goods procurable, — 
Accompt of the Trade of Pallasore in Yule, Diary of W. Helyes, Vol. IL. Pp. cexl. 


= — —_— 





® An English drapers’ corruption of “Cashmere,” bused on a fulee analogy of the obi Eoglish term sersey for » 
woollen cloth, Yule, s. v. 
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The following quotation takes herba back a whole century earlier: — 
“Since it appears from Colonel Temple's remarks that the word ‘ erba’ is of some interest, 
l transcribe the passage from Cesari dei Federici in which it occurs :— 1865. — * . aa 
issn panni de erba, qual ¢ una seta che nasce nei boschi senza fatica aleuna de gli huomini, 
sulo quando |e boceole sona fatte, © sono grosse, come ogni grossa naranza, hanno pensicro 
‘andare a raccoglierle.’ 
This description makes it quite clear that ‘erba’ was tussur silk, — Sir C. C. Stevens in 
J. 8. Arts, Vol. XLVIL. p. 648, 
At the same time I would point out thot, though the expression ‘gnal é una seta’ shows 


that Federici knew that the substance was silk, the Italian word ‘erba’ is ordinarily * grass," 
whence possibly Hamilton's mistake, 





Payments. 


The entry “1 Rupees . . . . 1-1-8" is an interesting reference to the account 
keeping of the period, and no doubt describes the batty on a Madras Rupee at that time, 
which, according to Stevens, Guide, p. 141, was “commonly ealled Batty or Batta 10 per 
Cent.” The actual difference in exchange between cash and account at 10 per cent. dutiy was, 
according to Stevens, “Mad. Rup. 1 [=] Currency 1-1-7:2." So the statement “Rupees 
] = 1-1-8" is near enough for a seaman's accounts. 

But the examination of this item carries us moch farther, for it proves that the cash 
Payments were in fact made in Madras Bupees of 10 per cent batty, Thus, we find that 
this old sailor paid the following specific sums, clearly in specie : — 


The Wigg Barber... ... . . 1-1-6, i.e, ineash Re. 1 


For-Somp sew, sea) there’ © eee 0 ele 1 
Mrs. Howard =F sus as 0 Dodd Rs, 2 
The Shoemaker 2.0.0 ss 23-8 2 
For one piece of Striped Gengam 4-6-5 4 
For Sugar. 4. us as 100 4-4 


The Watch Maker ,,. ite 5-8.0 5 


The actual batty on Re. 1 was He, 1-1-7°2: on Rs, 2 was Rs, 2-3-5-2: on Rs, 4 was 
Res. 4-6-4'8 : on Re. 4-4 was Rs. 4-10-10/6: and on Re. 5 was Rs. 5-8, &o it will be seen that 
the writer had probably some tables of his own to go upon. Indeed, it was the habit of ship- 
masters and others at that period to carry such tables of their Own construction: witness 
Lockyer's remarks on the subject in his Trade in fudia, 1711, p. 159; — 

“You cannot well be without such a Table, thoron ghly examin'd, in your Closet. Imet with 
several done by other Hands: but al! disa greeing | calculated this for the Use of onr own Factory. 
Afterwards the Supracargoes of the Sydney and the Queen, made their Payments by it,” } 

The gross expenditure noted amonnts to Bs. 75-10-11 of account, which equalled as nearly 


as may be Rs. 68-12 in Madras specie ;!" and it is no donbt this last sum, expended in cash, that 
the writer is attempting to account for, 


We may extend the interest of the accounts further by calculating that, at 2s, 4d. for the 
Rupee of account, the money spent reached £8-16-7 sterling. 


'* The actnal batty, as calculated by Stevens’ Tables, on Re, 65-12, Madras specio, is Re, 73-10 of account, The 
writer may even have been accounting for 37 pagodas spent in petty cash, = 
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Coulsy, 
Thia is not a common, though at the same time nota new, form for cooly, mde Yule, 
Here is an interesting use of this word: — 

1685. — For ontill a Citty or an army be intrenched out of danger of the Enemy, no man 
ought to think himself tou good to give his helping hand to make all sure, although after the 
danger is over, such work is only proper for Pioneers or such as yon call Cooleys."’— Letier in 
Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. II. Pp. ccelvii. 


This term, to be found in Yule, is used for a large glass bottle, holding several gallons, for 
Wine, water, etc. “0 


1711. — A Chest of Wine is 10 Bottles, each containing about 5 Quarts, or two Carboys 
and two Bottles; but of late they leave out the Two bottles, reckoning two Cerboys to the 
Chest. The Carboys hold out 5 Gallons one with another, — Lockyer, Trade in Jnidia, p, 247. 


1813. — The presents at Acheen are large. If you do business, to the King should he 
given . . » ,» 1 Carboy of rose-water. — Milburn, Commerce, Vol. Il. p. 320. 


(To be continued. ) 
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EY! 2, Cc. TEMPLE. 


Carrars Jous Rircme, Hydrographical Surveyor to the East India Company from about | 770, 
to 1785, surveyed the Andamans and Nicobars at the beginning of his career as surveyor, He left 
behind him a MS volume of remarks on his work, now in the India Office, and throngh the courtesy 
of the officials in charge of the MS, I am able to publish here that part of them which relates to the 
Micobars. It ia remarkable document for the period and shows his capacity for observation in a very 
favourable light, 

The survey of the Andamans and Nicobars was made in the Company's snow Deligent, 
the name of which is still preserved in Diligent Strait between the South Andaman and the Andaman 
Archipelago, This Archipelago is named in the older charts Ritchie's Archipelago, and it is a 
matter for some regret thet a change should have been made and that the name of this remarkable 
surveyor should thus have disappeared from the modern charts. 3 


He was acute enough to observe and record a fact that has snbsequently been established, riz, 
that from Sumatra to Cape Negrais there extends a submarine bank or range out of which rises the 
long string of islands known successively as the Nicobars, the Andamans, the Cocos and Preparis, 

His remarks are forther valuable for establishing the fects that Portuguese was the lingua 
franca of the Nicobar trade in 1771, and that the Nicobarese had in his day almost all the foreign 

fruits that they now possess. 
. One of the most interesting observations he makes is that be found = village chief on 
the 8rd March 1771 fying a “British Union Flag,” which had been given him by Dalrymple, 
presumably the famous hydrographer, while the missionaries he found on the islands were flying the 
Danish Flag. Now, these missionaries told him that “they had been there near five years, withont 
having made one proselyte to their doctrines, ’ This statement touches on a most interesting and very 
sad episode im the history of the Nicobars. The Danes in 1756 took pocsession of the Nicobars for 
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colousation, but the Danish Kast Indis Company gent quite the wrong kind of men for the purpose 
and the colony perished miserably. [t was affiliated to the Danish possession of Tranquebar, but by 
1759 it had ceased to exist. In the same year the Danes invited the Moravian Brethren to see what 
they could do, under the Danish flag, towanls founding a missionary colony, where the Danes 
had failed, In response to the invitation the Moravians (Herrnhuter) after a very long preparation 
started from Tranquebar for Nancowry Harbour and there founded a Mission in 1768, which dragged 
on an astonishingly wretched existence till 1787, As early as 1773 the Danish Company deserted it, 
and after the desertion the position of the Moravians became truly pitiable, It bas always been assumed 
that the possession of the Nicobars by the Danes was a feeble one and Ritchie's story of the British 
Hay in the possession and nse of a local chief at the site of the Mission itself proves the correctness of 
the assumption, 


Another interesting fact bronght ont by Ritehie is the ill-success that attended the 
missionary efforts of the Moravians as regards the Nicobarese. This is an historieal fact. The 
Nicobars have for centuries fascinated the minds of missionaries of several nations, and from the very 
dawn almost of European effort in the East there have been missionaries in these islands, working 
there under circamstances of almost inconceivable hardship and distress, In the 16th century came 
the Portuguese, in the late 17th and early 18th and again in the middle 19th there were the French, 
in the 18th and early 19h there were the Moravians nnder the Danes, in the brief nominal occupation 
of the islands by the British during the Napoleonic Wars there came an Italian, on their reversion to 
the Danes there were Danish pastors; and yet not one of these, Catholic or Protestant, bas left any 
mark whatsoever on the primitive beliefa or practises of the Nicobarese, 


Remarks concerning the Nicobar Islands extracted from my Journal of Surveys, 
executed in the Honble Company's snow Deligent in the year 1771. 


It may be necessary to premise, that from Capo Negrais the South west extremity of 
Ava and Pegu to Acheen Head, the North-west part of Sumstra, there extends a great 
Bank or Shoal, upon which aro situated several clusters of Islands generally described 
under the names of the Nicobars, the Andaman§, and the Cocos. —Thia Bank ami its Islands 
separates the Hay of Bengal from the Soa of Tenasserim, and its representation in the Charts 
hitherto published, is exceedingly incorrect, The positions sssigued to them, is in geoeral, very 
inaccurate, and the figure and dimensions have not the least resemblance, to what they really are, In 
the Journal before me, the situation, extent, and form of these Islands, is laid down sufficiently exact 
for all Nautical purposes; and to the Nicobar Islands, particular attention has been paid, becanse 
they are more frequented than the others, npon account of the refreshments, and Water, which are to 
be had upon them, the inoffensive manners of the Inhabitants, and the vast quantities of Cocoa 
Nuts, which are to bo had for the PFegu Market. 


In the Journal of the 31st January 1771 after finishing the observations, it is said : — thenee 
the little Andaman Island is situated between the Latitude 10°31’ and 10° 52' North being 
in length 21 Miles, and in width about 15, It bears 8. by W. from the Great Andaman, distance 
39 Nautic Miles, and is a single Island, tho’ otherwise represented in the old Charts, This Inland 
i# generally low land, but rises a little towards the Sonth end and, it is totally covered with wood, and 
haa, I believe, but few Inhabitants, os we aaw no light upon the shore at Night, 


In the Journal of the 18th February 1771, it is observed, that the body of Carnicobar Island, 
bears from the Southern extreme of little Andaman, South 25 East, distance 88 Nautical miles. This 
fertile spot of Land, is situated between the latitude of 9° 7' and, 9° 19’ North being six Miles in 
length, from North to South, and abont five Miles in width, This Island is very fruitful, producing 
an extraordinary quantity of Coconuts, for so small a spot of Ground. ‘There are also plenty of 
Citerons, Oranges, Plantins, Bensnas, Yams, and sweet Potatoes, variety of Pot- 
herbs. There ere aconsiderable oumber of Hoga, both wild and tame, which being entirely fed upon 
Roots and Coconuts, makes the fivest Pork in the Worla, They have some Poultry, which being 
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also fed with the Coconut, we find it difficult to bring them to eat any kind of Grain; they have also 
Pidgeons and variety of wild Fowla, The Natives, in general, are of the highest middle stature, with 
strong limba, and hard featnres, something of the Malay Cast, only their Noses are not so flat, 
The Language of Commerce here, as in ull the Nieobars, is Portuguesa, a broken dialect of 
which, is spoken by all who come to-Trade, They are extremely civil in their Transactions, and 
inoffensive in their manners, except in some instances, where their women have been insulted and 
abused, in which case, the offender has not been suffered to escape with Life, | 


Their Houses are all built upon a circle of Wooden Pillars, twelve or fourteen feet high, with a 
Conical roof, thatched with long Grass, and s boarded floor, To these they asvend br a common Ladder, 
and the Door is the only aperture to let in the light ; they sleep in little Hammocks suspended to the 
Roof, the Males on one side anid the Females on the other, and there is generally three or four Fami- 
lies to one House. It is also suid, that the connection of the Sexes is carried on, in m manner, by 
stealth, among the Woods and Boshes ; but I cannot anawer for the truth of this, 


Commeres, with these People, is carried on by Barter, and the Articles which they mostly 
value, are Tobacco, Blue Cotton Cloths, Hats, Hatchets, Broad-Sword Blades, Tron Hoops and old 
Nails; formerly, with the value of 500 Rupees in these Articles, a large ship might be loaded with a 
full Cargo of Coeonuta, and a store of fresh Stock; but, of late, they have found the method, both of 
fusing and hammering Silver, into Rings and Bracelets for their Women ; and on this account, Silver 
is become, in some degree, tha medium of Commerce, It may be necessary to add, a8 « proof of the 
fertility of the little Island, that five or six ships, have been loaded with Coconuts for Pegu, in one 
year, 

The Anchorage abont Carnicotar, will ba best understood from the Plan ; I shall therefore only 
remark, that along the West side of the Island, the Bank is exceedingly steep so that a ship must be 
- Within 200 fathoms of the Island before her anchor is let go, otherwiac there is no chance of its 
taking hold, except it be at the Northwest corner, where there is a little Bay, with the depth of 5 or 
6 fathom in it, but, the Ground is fonl, and if the Cables be not buoyed up, they would soon be ent 
to pieces, Eastward from the Island, the Ba enkxtend's to a considerable distance, as the Plan shew's; 
and here the Anchorage is tolerably good and safe, but it only snit’s the Southwest Monsoons, for 
at other times the Island makes a Lee shore, and besides, the Sea run’s. too high, for any Business to 
be done in Boats, 


Southward of Carnicobar, the first Island is Battymalve which is situated beeween the Lat. 
8°45 and 8°47 North, extending scarcely a Mile from North to South, and about two Miles from East 
to West. It bear's from the southern extreme of Carnicobar, 8.18 East, distance 23 Miles, This 
Island is an entire Rock, covered with a thin skin of Earth, bearing shrubs and Brambles, with some 
Grass. It is higher at the East, than the West end, and hence obtain's the name of Quoin or 
Wedgo. 


Battymalve has no Inhabitants, owing, it is likely, to the barreness of its soil, and before I went 
there, it was believed there was no soundings or Anchoring Ground about it, The next Island tothe 
Southward of Battymalye is Chowry, and the Journal of the 24th February say's, that it lies in 
the Lat. 8-28 North, and that these Islands bear from one another §. 82 E. and contra, distance 
19 Nantical Miles, Chowry is a small square Garden in the Sea, extending scarcely half s League, 
either way. It is raised sbont 5 or 6 feet above the surface of the Water, and is every where level, 
except at the extreme South East corner, where a square mass of Rock rise'g Perpendicular from the 
Water's edge, and ia elevated above the level of the Island, some fifty foot ; it's top iz flat, and the 
sides towards the Island, a little sloping, with » strong Coat of Earth, producing the finest Citron, 


intermixed with some Plantain and Banana Trees, under which are placed the habitations of the 
Natives, and where also grow pleaty of Yams and sweet Potatoes; In a word, —this is a little Fairy 
Land; for nothing can be more Romantic, than it’s situation, with the Prospect of it's circumjacent 
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Islands, The Inhabitants of Chowry, are the tallest of all the Nicobarians which I have seen; They 
are strong, healthy and Industrious; for upon this little spot, they manufacture Earthen Ware, for 
almost all the other Islands, They have plenty of Hogs and Fowls, considering the small extent of 
Ground ; ‘and what is really surprising, they informed us, they could Load two large Ships, annually, 
with Cocoa-Nuts, besides having sufficient for their own consumption, hut they were sorry that seldom 
any Ship anchored at the Island, probably on account of it's being so small, 

The Western extreme of Chowry and of Teressa, it's Neighbor, bear South 9° Eastward, and 
opposite and the nearest between them, is 5 Nautical Miles, but the body of the Islands, bear from 
one another, 8.28 East and Contra, In the Journal of 26th February it is said, Teressa is situated 
between the Lat. 18° 12’ and 8° 22’ North, It is long, narrow, and bending almoat into the segment 
ofacircle, It extend’s Northwest, and South East, and by it's bending, is near 15 Miles long — it's 
greatest width is at the North end and is something more than § Miles. The North end is moun- 
tainous, the middle low, and it rises again to the South eastward ; so, that at a considerable distance, 
it appear's like two Islands, This Island is inhabited, but not numerously, compared with it’s 
extent and with the other Islands. The Bank of Soundings is very steep, and except near the South 
vast end, a ship must be very close to the Island, before ehe can get anchoring ground, on the West 
side, To the Eastward, we were prevented from examining it, by the Currents. 

The Island Bompoka, lies directly East from the Southern extreme of Terressa, and is separated 
irom that Island, by a Channel, scarcely two Miles broad, It is an entire Hill, having a Base of 
half a League from North to South, and scarcely a Mile from Enst to West; it’s top is a sharp ridge, 
ranning North and South, abont half of the length of it’s base, and from thence all it's sides slope 
regularly down to the sea, The Ladies of Bompoka are esteemed the fairest, and best proportioned, 
of all the Nicobarians; hence they are frequently carrried off by Nocturnal Adventurers, to all the 
ether Islands near them; several] Expeditions of this sort, were set on foot from Camorta, while we 
were in Noncovery Harbour, but they told us, all were not successful. 

Directly East from the Body of the little Island Chowery lies the highest peak upon the Island 
Tillangchong, and at 56 miles distance from one anotber; the Peak is of considerable height, and 
van be dlistinetly seen from Chowery in clear weather. Tillangebong lie’s between the Latitude &° 25° 
and 8° 39 North. 1 mean the principal Island, for there are several small one’s, sbout it's Wet 
side and south end, reaching to the Lat. 8 22’ North, This Island extend's North and South about 
» miles, but is not more than 2 Miles broad any where. It is a high craggy ridge of Rocks with 
some Shrubs and Bushes upon it, and has no Inhabitants, but such as are banished to it from the 
other Islands, for capital Crimes. The Journal of the 2nd March 1771, observes that the East 
and Weat sides of this ragged Mountains, are very steep, that it resembles the comb of a Cock, with the 
ridge so sharp, that, apparently, a Man could scarcely baye room to stand upon it. Along the East 
side of this Island, there is no ground at 100 Fathoma deep, within a Boat's length of the rocky shore, 
luton the West side, there is good anchoring, in 40 fathoms, at a moderate distance from the Shore, 
the bottom, fair Sand with sprigs of Corellan, 


From Tillangchong, the Bank of Soundings and of Anchoring ground is continued to the South- 
ward to the Islands Camorta, Tincatty, and Noncovery, a circumstance well worth notice. I 
have marked the Tracts we went between these Islands, with the depths of Water, we hud upon my 
Plan of them; a knowledge of which would be particularly useful, to those who might happen to be 
entangled among these Islands in calm weather and strong Currents. 

At the Eastern entrance of Noncovery Harbor, the Peak npon Tillangchong is seen, bearing 
No. &° East, distance 28 Nautic Miles, and the same Peak is also seen from the North east extremity 
ite bearing No, 28° East, distance about 30 Milea; the former of these bearings paste’s 
apie! CG aac rta and Trincatty; and the latter comprehend’s in the same Line, a high Rock, which lies 
detached from the Northwest part of Camorta, upon a shoal reef, of considerable extent, 

Trincatty is a level Island, raised only a few feet above the Sen; it lie’s along the East side of 
Camorta, from which it is separated by a Channel searce a Mile in Width, and so shoal, as hardly to 
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admit of Boats passing thro’ at it's North end ; the Island is totally covered with Cocoanat and Beetle 
Nut Trees, the last of which, is suffered todrop off and perish in the husks, there being no foreign 
demand for this Article. 


The Islands Noncovery and Comorta seem to be one and the same mass; a chasm in which 
form's the excellent Harbor of Noncovery, These Islands extend North and South, from the Lat. 
7° 54' to 8 14’ North, their breadth is various, but scarcely G6 Miles any where, The Land has consi- 
derable variety of Hill and Dale, woody and clear; but like all the other Islands, it is no where cultivated, 


The Harbour of Noncovery (say's the Journal of the 18th March 1771) is situated in the sth 
Degree North Latitude and has two Moutha, or entrances, one to the Eastward, another tothe West - 
ward, The Western Entrance ia between two very high Lands, like a Gate way, having the Island 
Katehall in front, so that it cannot be seen, until we are jast about to turn in towanls it, This 
Entrance is not much more than a Cable length wide in the clear, and has 40 fathoms Water in ir, 
altho” there is considerable less, both within and without. The Eastern entrance, is not meh broader 





with a fine soft bottom, 

The Eastern part of Noncovery Harbor, is somewbat in the form of an oblique Cross, (thence 
called Cross Harbor) the westera part is a lange Bason, of a square form, with indented sides, where 
a very large Hleet of Ships may be moored secure from every wind, even in the most tempestuous 
season of the year, The Eastern part, or Cross Harbour, is very fit for Careening or heaving down 
ships of any dimensions ; for in it, the water is always smooth, and there are shelves of Rocks, with 
five Fathom Water, within » Boat’s length of them, which, with little trouble, might be made to 
answer all the pnrposes of Carcening Wharfs, At the extremity of the Southern Branch of the Cross, 
there is a Spring of fine fresh Water, which issnes from the Hill sbove, and fall's into the Harbonr, by 
a winding passage. No pains has ever been taken, to clear the way tothe Spring Head nor has any 
excavation been made to serve as a Reservoir for the Water below ; but avery little troable would 
make it an excellent watering place. 


In Noneovery Harbour, half an hour after 9 o'clock, make's high water upon full and change 
lays of the Moon ; and it rises and fall's 8 or ‘) feet, The flood came in strong from the Eastward 
and ell to the Westward ; 50 that the canse of the rise and fall of the Water, seemed to be no other, 
than « slack in the motion of a general Current among the Islands. However, I suspect, that in 
the opposite Monsoon, the flood comes in, the contrary way ; and, that if there is ever a regnlar return 
of the Tides, it must be, while the general Current of the Water, is at a stand. The variation of the 
Needle here, hy the Medium of two Azimutha, and an auiplitade of the San, very securately observed, 
ia 1, 49, 4) North Easterly, agreeing exactly with similar observations made at WNar-candam in the 
Sea of Tenasserim. 


It may be =afely affirmed, that Noncovery Harbour is naturally, one of the bestWar Harbours in 
the Workl. No ships can be wind bound, «moment, for one of it's mouths will always have a fair or 
# leading wind ; and of course, ships may enter in at all times, for the same reasons. My Plan of the 
Mace will shew this better, than any description I can give, in favor of, which [ have only to add, 
that it is the result of a Geometrical Surrey. 


No Place can be naturally better disposed to be fortified, than this Harbour, as may be gathered 
from this short account and from my Plan of it. I shall therefore only take notice of « few favorable 
circumstances on this subject ; just to shew, that the Marine Engineer might here have full Scope, to 
exercise his Talent, at very little cost ; and that Naval Commandera might easily prevent surprise or 
insult, from an Enemy, while their ships were in the act of repairing or refitting, 
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The Western Entrance, it has been observed, is between two ve high Lands. Batteries erected 
upon these, in « very clevated situation, would oblige an Enemy (if they entered in at all) to enter 
hetween two plunging fire, at not more than point-blank-shot distance ; and at the same time, none of 
their Guns could be bronght to bear upon the Batteries ; add to this, that the passage could easily be 
shut, with a Boom, which if properly placed, a ship could by no means be brought to strike it in a 
perpendicular direction ; and an oblique stroke, would inevitably throw her upon the Rocks, without 
bursting the Boom, What has beea said of shutting the Western Entrance with Boom, is equally 
applicable to the Eastern one, But here the Land, not being near so high, Batteries would not have 
such an advantage, in point of elevation, altho’ they would be near enough, a8 to distance. There ix, 
however, an advantage to be had here, which can not be obtained to the Westward and it is this. The 
Point of Land which separates the two Harbours on the South side, is of a considerable height and 
almost directly facing the Eastern Entrance, If upon this, a Battery of heavy Cannon were placed, it 
it would rake or eufilade the passage, consequently » Ship would be thrown into the most critical of 
situations, which is that of being confined in a narrow passage, and exposed to raking fire, without 
a possibility of returuing it with effect, All the materials necessary to building, are upon the spot, at 
Noncovery, Thns, shout the Wester side of the Harbour, there is « variety of large Timber, very 
hear the Water, which, altho’ perhaps not of the best quality, would no doubt answer every 
purpose, Sea shells to make Lime, may be had in any quanti , and Wood to burn them is st hand ; 
and almost every stone is Lime stone 80 that Instruments oaly, are wanted, and Hands to use them, 


Upon entering Noncovery Harbour at first (which was upon 3rd March 1771) I was a little: 
surprized to find a British Union Flag, flying upon the South side of the Eastern Entrance ; 
and at small distance from it, Danish Colours, alw hoisted. Shortly alter we anchored, one o* 
the Natives came on board, and told ua, that he was the principal Man of the Place ; that the Union 
Flag, was his Colours, and that he had obtained it from Mr. some years ago, Upon 
my asking him, whether his Flag was neat wore out, and if he would have another, (at the same time, 
shewing him s new one, of the same sort) He answered “No ;—my flag ie a very good one, and 1 ike 
it, because I have had it a long time.” 


The Danish Flag was hoisted at a little village, called Ennam, by some Missionaries 
who told me, they had been there near five Years, without having made one proselyte to 
their Doctrines ; a striking proof of the slow progress of Religion among an unlettered People, when 
stripped of all it’s Ornaments and trappings. 


Bat of the Nicobarians, I have to observe, that I never saw the least appearance of any religions 
ceremony among them ; and if we may judge from the above-mentioned trial, there probably never will ; 
unless it be first imposed by the Sword, and afterwards followed from habit ; as was the Case with 


Mahomedanism. An uncultivated mind grasps at no novelty, and searches after no truth, which is not 
an object of the senses. 


5. 5. E. from Noncovery lye the great Nicobar Islands, called by the Natives Sambel- 
ong. this term should scem to imply, that there are nine of them ; but I cannot assert this as » fact 
for the boisterous weather put an end to our enquiries, before we could finish them ; However, such of 
them as Wwe saw, re inserted in the general Plan. 


The principal Islands are two, the great and little Sambelong, of which the Southermost 
is the largest, ind indeed, the largest of all the Nicobar Islands ; being about seven Leagues long ; and 
is of a triangular form, To the Northward of little Sambelong, is 8 Bank of fine Soundings, on 
which are situated the three little Islands ; Meroe, Trice and Track, ss per Plan, 

The North or little Sambelong is very mountainous, and appear’s like a hesp of irregular 
Hills, piled upon one another, and totally covered with Timber. 

The Passage between this Island and Noncovery, is called Sombasere [Sombrero] Channel, 
and is much used by shipping, being about ten Leagues over, The passage between the Sambelongs 
is called St. George's Channel, and is now totally disused, there being very foul ground, and strong 
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currents in it, Along the west side of the great Sambelong, there is « Bank of Soundings of consider- 
able extent, but it cannot be recommended as an Anchoring ground, it being generally broken into 
Overfalls and foul bottom. The first Adventurers to India had frequented these Islands much for 
refreshment ; and particularly the Portuguese, who have left their Language as a proof of it— but of 
late, it has been discovered, that the largest of these Islands, are by no means the most valnable or 
commodions. The truth is, that Noncovery, as a National concern, is worth all the others taken 
together, and if it's central position be considered, with respect to the British possessions and 
settlements in India, it will, perhaps, not be absurd to say, that it may become an object of great 
contention, 
(Signet) John Ritchie. 





SOME ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TQ THE TAKING OF MADRAS 
IN 1746 BY LA BOURDONNAIS. 


BY RB. C. TEMPLE. 


Wuiure editing a MS, log of the ship Wake (see ante, p. 350,) of a voyage round the Indian 
Coasts in 1746 from the Hooghly to Tellicherry, in which is an account of the taking of Madras, 
I came across the following letters relating to that event in the Bengal Public Consultations [or 
that year, As they are of general interest I publish them here. They refer to well known facts of 
history, and require no further explanation. 

No. 1. 
Fort William, 1748, October 8th. 
Ballasore Letter with sccount of the taking of Madras. 


On the 6th Inst, at Night, Received s Letter from Mr, Altham Chief at Balasore lated the 
30th Ulto,, advising the receipt of ours of the’ 11th Inst. He is sorry to Acquaint ux that Moner. 
Dumont Super Cargo of a Dutch Surat Ship, which lost her Passage Last year, came a Shore 
there that day for a Pilot to Carry bim up to Town, and told him he Left Madrass the 18th 
Ulito. O, 8.; which Monsr, L’Bourdanaes had then been in Possession of Nine Days: 
that he bronght Ten Ships before it and Landed 2000 Men, with which he Attacked the Town in 
three places, and after a Seige of 6 days the Garrison surrendered Prisoners of War; all the Black 
People having deserted the Town and Even Most of the Servents: so that they were three day's in the 
greatest distress for Water and Provisions and that our Soldiers were likewise very Mutinons. That 
the Governour and Council had ransomed the Town with half the Artilery and Ammnnition hex 
(1,100,000) 11 Lack of Pagodas, one half to be paid in India the other in Europe, for which they 
were to take with them Two Gentlemen of Council, two Senior Merchants and one of 
Governour Morse’s Children as Hostages and the Place was to be restored on the 30th 
September with all the Prisoners on Parole of not Acting on the offensive part during the War, and 
that they are to Carry off all the Companys Goods, the Princess Mary, the Companys Bencoolen 
Ship and s Brigantine. He also assures him that there is another French Squadron of 7 Ships, which 
arrived at Mayhe [Mahé] the Ist September (). S. and the 15th Do. at Pondicherry : one of 
them Mounts 80 Gans, 4 of 60 Guns each and two Privateers, one of 40 and the other 50 Gans, so that 
they bad no part in taking Madrass. Monsr. Dumont also says that Moner, LBonrdanieur ix 
Acquainted that the English Squadron is come down to the Bay by Intercepting a Letter after 
taking the Place, which Mr. Peyton sent from Pullicat to Mr. Morse, wherein he mentioned his 
said purpose. 

Mr. Humffries Cole being come from Madrass of his own accord on a Dutch Ship, now 
waited on ns, and the abore Letter being read to him, he Confirmed the contents of it in all the material 


particulars, 
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No. Il. 
Fort William, October 2ist, 1746. 
Visagapatam Letter. 

This Day received a Letter from Mr, Richard Price Chief, etca., Councilat Vizagnpatam 
dated the 24th Sep. Acyusintiny us that it is with Inexpressible Concern they are obliged to advise us 
that Madras is taken by the French: that they attacked it the 4th Inst, by Sea and Land anil 
the place surrendered the 10th : that it is said they flung about 5) Shells into the Town which 
dil Little or no damage and only 4 or 5 Men were killed, Sixty Eight of the Military and (Giumroom 
People made their Escape just as the Enemy entered the Town and got on board the Vernon, then 
laying at Pullicat, who has since bro't them to their place, They Mxpect to hear (every moment) 
they are in Possession of Fort St. Davids, and if the season will permit ‘tix probable they shall see 
them there ; That they shall do their utmost to defend their Place, but as they are very low in Cash 
ami their Expences encreased by the abovementioned number of Europeans they shall be under a 
Necessity of making Application to us for Supply's, which they hope We will be able to Send them (it 
not prevented by the Enemy) in December, 


No. III. 
Fort William, November 14th, 1746. 


Yesterday We received a Letter from Mr. Bichd., Prince, Chief, etca., Council at Vizaga- 
patam dated the 18th Ulto,, informing us they have received no advice'a from Madrass since it was 
taken by the French, nor from Fort St. Davids, by which they Suppose all the Letters are Intercepted ; 
That Several Peons have been Dispatched from these parts but none are yet returned . ; 
That the Moment they get any advices from the St, ward They shall acquaint as therewith, 


Ho. IV. 
Fort William, December 4th, 1746, 
Letter from Mr. Prince to the Board. 


‘The President Lays before the Board a Letter which he received from Mr, Prince at 
Vizagepatam dated the 29th Octr, Enclosing an Extract of a Letter from Madrass dated 
the Sth of that Month. 


Extract of a Letter from Madrass Dated 9 Oct. 1746. 


Ths 10 Sepr, the French took this place : they Came in Sight the 2nd, Nine Sail, and 
Landed 800 Europeans at Cobalong, marched to St. Thomé there Landed more : they 
Encamped at Chittandres Psttah on the 7th: they began to play their Mortars, being 15 in 
Number, from behind the Garden house 10 and 5 from Cross the Bar: their strength on shore I coms 
pate 2000 Europeans Seapiahs and 300 Coffrees : they hare when sll on board about 3000 Fur 
GM) of which were Pondicherry Troops: their Intent was to have Stormed Us by Escalade which we were 
in no Condition to prevent, 1000 Bombs having prevented our sleeping for $ Days and Nights, Yet 
we had More to dread from our own Disorder within and want of Government and Council than from 
the Enemy without: the french have hitherto been Extreamly Civil with respect to the Inhabitants and 
have Come to a Treaty with the Governour and Council for the Ransom of the place at Eleven Laack 
of Pagodas payable in 3 Years, half in India and half in Europe ; they to Carry off all the Companys 
Goods and } the Cannon and Warlike Stores; but here's to be a Garrison of 400 french till January 
ahd I dont much trnet to their faith, 

On the $d,of Oct. happened aStorm : 2 of the larga french ships called the Phoenix 
and Duke of Orleans with the Tanam ship are Lost : on them were about 700 French and 70 
English Prisoners: the Achilles, Burbon, Neptune and our Princess Mary quite unmasted and 
Unfit to get Off the Coast this Monsoon, though they are trying to rigg the Achilles with Jury Masts, 





= = 
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Samecn Came into the Roed the Day belore and George Bright Came ashore ac the Armagon, 
‘nt he and the Europeans are saved . the french ship the St. Louis the Lys and Renomaii wore 
Sailed from hence some time before and are now at Pondicherry with the Cantaur of 74 Guns 80 
Men, Mars 40 Guns 300 Men, Brilliant 40 Guns 300 Men who left France the 10th January N.S. 
and Arrived at Pondicherry the End of Sepr.: what News they have spread J shall Not trouble You 
with, but Mr. Hinde has Letters from the Mallabar Coast that Mention Advices from Aleppo 
as follows : Oar Outward Bound India Men under » Stroog Convoy and s New Commander to succeed 
Mr. Barnett, who is made an admiral, lay ready to Sail ; Oor homeward bound Ships were safe at 
their Moorings ; Our Seas Covered with Men of War and Privateers who bave made Much havock with 
the french shipping; the Rebellion in Scotland Quasht and the Duke of Cumberland ready to return te 
flanders; Our Coast gusrded with great force and the King of Prassia, having made an alliance with 
the Queen of Hungary, is marching thro Westphalia to fall on the Back of the Dutch to force them ts 
& Declaration or into the Sea. 

The Caentaur is Coming here to take in Monsr. La Bourdonnier, bat where he intends to 
go the Lord knows, 





No. V. 


Fort William, December 16th, 1746. 
Fort St. Davids Letter. 


This moraing We received a Letter from the Worshipfull John Hinde Esq. Deputy Governr. 
etca., Council at For: St, Davids dated the 11th Octr, Advising that it is with the utmost Concern 
to them that if [7 it] falls to their share as the next Settlement on that Coast to Madrass to Send 
us the Melancholy Account of the Loss of that Noble Settlement which was surrendered to the French 
the 10th Septr., though they have but just now got such advices of it as could be esteem’d @ proper 
foundation for this pablick Notice, which are Two Letters Mr. Hinde bas received from Governr. 
Morse under date y* 28th Septemr. and Ist Oct.; The first giving an Accot that they have been 
obliged to Surrender the Place on Conditions of its being ransomed, which they had then agreed upon 
and were to be signed the next day, but does not say what the Terms were: in the Letter be 
says Monsr. L’Bourdasinaes has made several Alterations in those Terms and ou. the whole 
is Determined to keep a French Garrison in till January ; so that We see no Likelyhood of its being 
recovered but by force of Arms. 


That Mr. Hinde on the first Accot of that place being Lost, and expecting daily to be attack’d, 
wrote to the President here desiring he would send succors as soon as possible, which they now 
repeat to us, as it will be in all Likelyhood of the utmost ill Consequence to our Honble Masters 
to omit it, because they are at present stored with Provision and all other Necesarys. They can 
hold out till they receive more which without a Supply is Impossible to do. That bad Mr. LBour- 
donnaes been able to furnish [? finish] his affairs st Mairass in the time he proposed, he would the[y] 
Imagine have been with them Long before this; as it is they are Inform’d he Designed it, even Late 
as it is, about or a Little before this Time, But it has pleased God to disappoint their Views by a 
Gale of Wind the 2nd st Night that drove two of their Ships ashoar and dispers'd five more in 
such a msnner that they know not what is become of them. That the Achilles is ssid to be one of 
them asbore and all or near all her Men are Lost by which the Squadron is destroy'd. That it was 
Generally believed after they had [been] there they were bound for the Mallabar Coast. That about 
4 fortnight since the Centurian, s Serenty Gun Ship the same force and size of the Avcbilles, 
arrived from thence with a forty Gan and a twenty (jun Ship and that it is all the force they have 
now to depend upon on that Coast, which it is ssid they are to leave the 13th, but whether for 
Bengall or the Etward they cannot tell. That since writing thus far they have received an Account 
that the Bourbon, Duc of Orleans, and one more are Lost: the Achillas and most of the others 
some say sre dismasted : they compute 1,200 Men Perish’d in the Storm. That Monsr. L’Bourdanav< 
since the Accident sent for one Ship to Madrass, which was sent, but sending for three more : it has 
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not been thought proper to Comply with his Demand. That the Ships now in Pondicherry Road are 
taking in Bales and Provisions, as it is said, forthe Mallabar Coast, A Little French Ship bound 
from Yanam was Lost in the Storm, as was the Honble Companys Vessell's the Mermaid and 
Advice Snow, That they request We will send them in -Particular some Canon Shot from 16 to 
18 Pounders with Cohora shells of 3} Inches Dianwter 500, Spunge Staves 100, Good Muskets 500, . 
Uartridge Paper 2000 Quires, 

The President now Lays before the Board a private Letter which he received from Mr. 
Hinde under data the Ith Octr. with a Duplicate of One dated the 21st of Septemr. The Latter 
alvising of the Arrival there from Pondicherry of Mr. Fordice, the Company's Chaplain at 
Bancoolen bound to Madrass on the Sumatra, and Capt. Savage of the Companys Vessel! the 
Brilliant, both taken by the French, the furmer released the other on’ his Parole, who saysall the Gent, 
but the Gov, and Council and all the Military are carried on board the French Ships in Madrasa 
Boal already, as the Governr, and Conncil are to be, and brought to Pondicherry, bat yet he hearg that 
« Dispute subsists between the Nabobs Son and the French whether a Little more Money may not 
accomodate; that hecant say, nor has he yet bad a Letter from Fort St. George, which he thinks some- 
thing extraonlinary, as be has used all possible means for that purpose, . . . . That there 
is no news yet of Capt. Peyton, That should he come into Madrass road now as the Ships are pestered 
he may destroy them all, but fears they shall have no such Good Fortune from that Quarter bat must 
depend on Providence and themselves, and trusts in God they shall do well : the Former Accompanying 
4 General Letter by which We may observe that Fort St, George is not Likely to be in the Companys 
Possession [for] some time if ever but by force of Arm's, . . . . That he has heard to day, and 
not before, thata Sloop from hence went into Madrass Road and hoisted English Colours, and by that 
means have taken all her papers, of which some of them were of Great Consequence, and that there-were 
Two English Women on board, which makes them afraid She brought Europe Letters. as no Ship’s are 
arrived there as yet.) . . . . 

(To be continued.) 





THE THIRTY-SEVEN NATS (SPIRITS) OF THE RURMESE, 
BY &. ©, TEMPLE, 
fContinwed from p, 294, ) 
Group IV. 
Tabin Shwédt- Cycle. 
(Nats Nos. 6, 8, 17 and 33.) 

Group IV. consists of 4 Mats, purporting to be connected with the surroundings of the 
eangueror King Tabin Shwadi of Tonghoo, who was the fcunder of the great Borman dynasty of 
Pegu in the XVIth Century. Hence my name for the group. The outline of this legend. is as 
follows: — Tabin Shw@di was the son of King Min Kinyo of Tonghoo, became by his conquests King 
of Tonghoo and Hanthawadi (Pegn), and was murdered by his Minister, Thamin Sawddk. 

The wife of Minyd Théngathd, the keeper of the royal umbrella, died in childbirth and her child 
became King Mingaung of Tonghoo, known as Kuthén Thaken, on the death of King Tabin Shwédi, 

King Mingaung had a seeretary who died of snakebite, 

Of the above personages, King Tabin Shwédi, himself, King Mingaung and his mother and 
secretary all became Nats. 

The Nats who take origin in this legend are: — No, 17. Tabin Shwédi Nat, who. is 
the great king Tobin Shwidi himself, No, 6. Taung-ngi Mingaung Nat, cailed also Taung-ng 
Shinbayin Nat, who is King Mingwong of Prome. No. 38. Myaukpet ShinmA Nat, who is King 
Mingaung’s mother, No. 8. Thindawgan Nat, who is his secretary, as the name implies, 


1 (The passages omitted refer to fsancial matters ‘at Fort St. Davida, to atores, ammunition, etoa., wanted there, 
and tothe namber of bale they can furnish for the Europe Shipping”, } i 





i 
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Historically the legend tells « confused story. One of the'resalts of the break wp of the 
es ere eee, err ie ae a am Tengen 

about 1813 by nobles of Burmese desrent, which in the following century played a great part in 
Kourmese story, In 1485 Min Kinyé of this Tonghoo dynasty established himself as a roler of some 
consequence, and elaimed, both thromgh his father, Mahithéngkayi, and his mother, descent from 
Kyawawi, the last king of Pagan (1279-1298). He died im 1530, leaving a son, Tabin Shw@di, who 
became the celebrated conqueror of Pegu in 1540, a titular king of Tonghoo being set up as one of his 
vassals, He was murdered in 1550 by Thamin Sawdok, a representative of the royal race of Pegn, 
who succeeded him for three months only. 

In 1541 Tabin Shwédl attacked and took Prome, putting the subordinate king thereof, Mingaune, 
and his family to «cruel death. This King Mingaung of Prome seems to be the original of King 
Minganng of Tonghoo mentioned in the legend. 

The following Genealogy will show the relations of the personages mentioned in the legends :— 








Group IV. 
G 1 le ry.” 
K last Thibathu Tazishin, first 
K. of Pagan, Shan king of Pinya 
1279-1298, — ee 
| 
No. 93. Mysukpet -—= Mahathengkaya — sleo sister of Mia Bithuaige 
Shi oma Nat, of Tonghoo, of Tonghoo, 1481-1485, 
Min Kinyo of Tonghboo, 
1485-1580. 


I 
No. 17. Tabin Shwedi of Tonghoo and 
Pegu, 1530-1550. 





No. 6. Mingaung of Tonghoo.———No, 8.. his Secretary, Yebya, 
1538-1541. Thandawgan Nat, 
~ Thadominzaw of Prome, ob, 1525, 
uncle of Dutiya Mingaung of 
Ava, 1480-1501. 


[ 
No, 33, Myankpet Shinma Nat, — Bayindwe of Prome, c, 1525-1533, 


Narabadi Me Prome, No, 6. Yn of Prome, 
1533-<. 1538. ¢. 1538-1541. 

I will now describe the illustrations of Group IV., or the Tabin Shwédi Cycle, according to 
popular ideas, 

Illustrations of Group IV. 
Wo. 17. Tabin Shwédi Mat. 

He was king of Tonghoo and Hanthéwadf (Pegu) and son of Min Kinyé. His Minister, Thamin 
Sawdék, warned him of ill-fortune and advised him to remove his residence, This. be did, but never- 
theless he was killed by his toyal sword-bearer (kalut-letwédd-hmd ), who was the younger brother of 
Thamin Sawd6k, and became a Nat. 

This Nat is represented as seated in Court dress, with a sword in his right hand. 

4 See Gp. IIL, Gen. IV, 


= 
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No. 6. Taung-nga Mingaupg Nat 
(also called Taung-ngi Shinbayin Nat). 

He was King of Taung-ngi (Tenghoo), and known ss Kuthén Thaken (Lord of Bassein), son wf 
Minyé Thényithd by a mother who was a native of Kadi in the Shwébé district, He was seized withs 
“dysentery and went to the Paung-laung (Sittang) River to get his health restored, but died on bir 
return from the unlucky smell of onions, 

This Nut is represented as seated in high class Court dress with = fan im bis right band, 

No. 33. Myaukpet Shinma Nat, 

She was the wife of Minyé Thée-rtthd, the keeper of the king's golden umbrella, She dicd it 
vhildbirth neay Sagaing on her way to visit her parents, and her child, a boy, was taken to bis futher 


at Tonghoo, and became king Mingaung.on the death of King Tubin Shwedf, On his own death he. 
too, became a Nat, 






This Nut is represented as a young girl kneeling in Court dress. 
No. §, Thandewgan Nat 
(called also ¥ébya Nat). 


He was an assistant secretary to Mingaung, King of Tonghoo, and died from snakebite while 
plucking jasmine flowers for the king. 


This Nut is represented in the Court dress of an ordinary official with a fan, 
(To be continued.) 
es ees 
A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, \ 
fContiaued from Pp. By 
HY CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Babbs: s. r, $2,i; ann, 1690: », v. 32, i. 
Babelmaniel 3; #. ©. Babbs, 82, i, 
Babelonie; aun, 1299 ; ». ft. Sultan, 656, iz. 
fe BR i, ag, Buxee, 103, i, ™ F- 
Kohinor, $74, ii, #. r. Mogul, 436, i, 
Babi; «. r. Babi-roussa, 32, j. 
Babilonie; ann. 1298: », r, Tiger, 702, ii, 
Babiroussa ; a, r, Hog-deer, #20, j ; ann. 1555: 
#. ©. Lory, 398, ii, 
Babj-roussa ; #. ©. 82, i, 
Babirussa alfurns ; », rc. Babi-rousss, 32. ii. 
Bab-kbana; s, r. Barbican, 51, ii, twien, 
| Bable Trees ; ann. 1780: », ¢. Babool, 33, i. 
Baboo; #. v. 32, ii, 759, ii; ann. 1789 ;  F. 
$2, ii; ann, 1803 and 1824: « ¢. 38, i; 
ann. 1834: 4, ». 33, i, s. r. Mustees, 462, ij 0 
ann. 1850, 1866 and 1873 : ». r. 33,1; ann. 
1880: #. r, Palankeen, 504, ii,s.e, Ramee 
ammy, 573, i. 
Babool ; #. r, $8, {, 
Babool; ann, 1824: a, Babool, $3, i, 


B 

laai-Aephon ; 728, i, footnote, 

Guar; ann. 1505: «, ¢. Myrobalan, 466, ii ; 
ann 1500: #, e. Bahar, 36. i, «. ©, Tensaseriny 
696,15 ann. 1554: «cr, Babar. S6, i, twice" 
*. ©. Drazil-wood, 86. ii. s, ¢. Datehin, 230" 
li, twice, #, ¢. Frazala, 274, i, ». ©, Macao (b), 
402, ii, s.r. Putchock, 565, i. «. rc. Visas, 739 
i; am. 1700: «# p, Griffin, SOS. 1. 

Badr: ann. 1766: «, r. Sunydeee, OGY, i, 

Baba ; 6. c. 31, ii, 759, i; ann, 1896 - ar, 759, ii 

aba ; «. c. Babs, 4], ij. 

Babuchy ; ann. 1810: », r. Bobaclee, 75, ii. 

Kaba Ghor ; ann. 1518: s.r, Bubagouree, 32, j, 

Habighiri; «.». Babyrooree, 3], ii; ann. 1554 
and 1590; 4. 2, Dabsgoores, $2, i, 

Hahagooree ; s.r. 31, ii. 

Babayore ; ann. 1516: «, r. Bubagooree, 32, i. 

Habi-jin; «. r. Baba, ol, i. 

Baba log ; «. r. Baba, #1, ii, 

Babar; s.r. Baber, $2. i. 
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Baboon ; #, vr. $3, i, twice. 

Baboul ; ann. 1666: s. ©. Babool, 33, i. 

Babr; ann. 1474: s.r. Tiger, 702, ii, 

Babi; sc. Baboo, 32, ii; ann, 1873: #2. 
Baboo, 33, i. 

Babuino ; s.r. Baboon, 33, i, 

Babul; s.r. Babool, 33,i ; ann. 1849: s.r. 
Babool, 33, i. 

Habil; s.r. Babool, 33, i. 

Kabir ; «. 2. Babool, 33, i. 

Babureth ; ann. 1474; 8. ¢. Tiger, 702, ii, twice, 

Raburth ; ann, 1474: s. rc. Tiger, 702, ii, 

Baby ; «. 2. Baba, 31, ii, 


Babylon ; ann. 1343: 8. 7. Sugar, 655, ii; ann, 


1404: «. ©. Giraffe, 289, ii; ann. 1538: 2, r, 
Kighm, 370, i. 

Babylonia ; s.7, Buffalo, 93, ii; B. GC, 20: s.r, 
Rice : 678, ii; ann, 240: s. x, Buddhas, 90, i; 
ann. 1298: 8, ©. Sugar, 655, ii; ann, 1538: 
se. Kishm, 370, i. 

Babylonian ; 4.7. Maund, 431, i, twice, 


Baby-Rousas; ann. 1658: #, ». Babi-roussa, 


52, it. 


Bacacnes; ann. 1524: 4, 2, Bankshall (a), 47, i. 
Bacacts; ann. 1524: 4. ¢. Bankslall (a), 46, ii, 


twice, 

Bacsem ; ann, 1547: s, ¢, Aldea, 7, ii, 

Bacaim ; ann. 1548: 4. 7. Cooly, 192, ii; ann, 
1666: «. v. Bombay, 77, ii. 

Bacaim ; 4. 0. Bassein (1), 53, ii, «.r. Palankeen, 
502, ii, «. 2. Supdra, 662, ii; ann, 1533:s, v. 
Rajpoot, 572, i, twice ; ann, 1543 : «. », Mosque, 
452, ii, twice ; ann. 1554: s, v, Moorah, 447, 
i; ann, 1563: 4. 0. Lime, $94, i, «9. Pagoda, 
500, ii; ann. 1598: s, ce. Sanguicel, 853, i; 
ann, 1610: #, ©, Salsette (a), 595, i. 

Bacald ; ann, 1552: «, v. Arakan, 25, i. 


Bacanor ; ann. 1516: s.r. Bacanore, 33, ji; ann. 


1552 and 1780, both twice : s.r, Bacanore, 34, i. 
Bacanore ; «. v. 38, ii, twice, s.r. Barcelore, 52, 
H; ann. 1501: «. er. Bencoolen, 62, i. 
Bacanor; ann. 1501 : #. ©. Bacanore, 33, ii, 
Bacanut; ann. 1501 : «. ve. Bacanore, 33, ii, 
Bacas; ann. 1555: s. ». Battas, 55, ii, 
Baecca Lauri ; 179, ii, footnote. 

Baceanoar; ann. 1727: s. r. Bacanore, 34, i. 
Baccanore; «. r. Calyan, 114, ii, see 627, ii, 
footnote ; ann, 1554: ». v. Sindabdr, 6365, ii, 

Baccaores dulcis ; 573, i, footnote. 

Bacein; ann. 1673: «. c, 8. John’s (a), 591 ii, 
Bacha; «. c. Bockshaw, 89, ii. 

Bachan; ann. 1516: 4. ©. Moluccas, 441, i. 





Bochang ; ann, 1618: ar. Rambotang, 573, i, 


| Bacheha; s. 2. Buckshaw, 89, ii 


Bachcha ; ¢, ». Huckshaw, 89, ii, twiee. 
Bach'haris ; «0, Budgerow, 91, ii, 


j Bachi; ann. 1653: «. ¢. hisilbash, 815, i. 


Bachian ; +. ¢, Molnecas, 440, i: ann. 1524 <4, ¢: 
Bird of Paradise, 72, i. 

Bachna ; , v, Bish, 72, ii 

Bachoe ; ann. 1612: «, r, Rambotang, 573, i. 

Bacia; s.r. Bassan, 769, i. 

Hackar; ann. 1617: s.r. Broach, 89, i, 

Backdore ; «. ©. 34, i. 

Backsee, a. 2. 34, i, 

Backshee ; ann, 1711: 9. ¢, Buxee, 104, i, 

Backsheesh ; ann. 1879: 4, 0, Cumshaw, 217, i. 


| Bacone; ann. 1660: « o, Plaintain, 542, i, 


Bagora ; ann. 1598: 4s, », Cafila, 109, i. 
Bacoras ; ann, 1554; «, e. Dubber, 253, i. 
Bacr "Id ; ann. 1869: «. vr. Eed, 794, i. 

Bacsi; «.r. Buxee, 103, i; ann, 1208; 5, 
Buxee, 103, ii. 
Bactria; s. c. China, 15], i, «. 2. Zend, 868, ii: 

ann. B89: 4, 2. China, 151, i. 
Bactrian ; ann. 1665: ar. Sophy, 649), i. 
Bactriana ; B.C. 20: «. ©. Rice, 578, ii. 


| Bad; ». © Bodmish, 93, i. 


Bada; ann. 1541: s. r. Aboda, 1, i; ann. 
1o44: «2. Abada, 1,ii; ann, 1560: ac. 
Laos, 385, ii; ann, 1606 and 1611 (4 times) : 
se, Abada, 1, ii j;ann. 1613 :8, ©. Abada, 2. i, 

Badad ; ann. 1611: #. ©. Abada, 1, ii. 

Badaga ; «. 7. Badega, 34,1. «. 7. Ootacamund. 
488,11; ann, 144 and 1572: «. ©. Badexa. 
34, ii. ' 

Badagau-rika ; #.r. Budgrook, 92, i, 

Badagas ; 4°. Burgher (b), 100 

Badagos ; ann. 1737: #, e. Badega, 34, ii, 

Badajos ; ann. 1575: 4, r. Peon, 528, i, twice, 

Badak ; «. ©. Abnda, 1, i. 

Badakhshan ; ann. 1548: «, r, Hindoo Koosh. 
316,1; ann, 1838: #, o, Coja, 181, i. 

Badakhshin ; 328, ji, footnote ; ann, 1508 : 4, v. 
Huzara, 328, if, 

Badakhshan ; «,, Balass, 39, i; ann. 1350 : 2, ©. 
Balasa, 39, i ; ann, 1817 : 4,0, Cheenar, 143, ii, 

Badakbshi; ann, 1350: #. . Balose, 39, i. 

Eadakhshi; «. ©. Balass, 89, i. 

Badakshan ; ann, 1504: «4, v. Hindoo Kovsh. 
$16, i. 

Badal; #. ». Budlee, 768, i. 


| Badara; a. v. Bear-tree, 58, i. 


Badaras ; ann. 404: «. r. Dravidian, 251, is, 
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Badidn ; ann, 1340: «. v. Oudh, 494, ii, 

Badazmi ; ann. 1778: #, v. Mort-de-chien, 450, ii. 

Badega; s. . 34, i, twice, a. v. Burgher (bj, 
100, ii; ann, 1875: «. v. 34, ii. 

Badenjin ; ann. 1826: s. ». Brinjanl, 87, ii, 

Badgeer ; s. v. 34, ii, 759, ii, 

Badger ; #. wv, Beejoo, 59, ii, 

Badgir; ann, 1872 and 1881: s, », Badgeer, 
34, ii. , 

Biad-gir ; 2. v. Badgeer, 34, ii, 

Bad-hagmi ; aun. 1778: ». v, Mort-de-chien, 
450, ii. 

Badij ; ann. 1520: «. ». Chickore, 149, i. 

Balilgin ; s. », Brinjaul, 86, ii. 

Badingain ; ann. 1835: »«, ». Brinjaul, 87, ii, 

Badingin ; ». ». Brinjaul, 86, ii, 87, i, 

Badinjan ; s..0, Brinjaal, 86, ii, 87, i, twice, 

Badjoe ; #. v. 35, i, 

Badjoo ; ann. 1784: 4. ¢, Badjoe, 35, i. 

Badjrah ; ann. 1740: s. v. Brinjaul, 87, ii. 

Badli; 4, v. Budlee, 768, i. 

Bad-ua’ish ; s. v. Badmish, 98, i 

Bador ; ann. 1543 : 4. v. Mosque, 452, ii. 

Balour; ann. 1583: 2. v, Chittore, 157, ii, 

Badra Kali; ann, 1878: 4, v. Pariah, 515, ii. 

Badar; ann. 15383: «. v. Delhi, 234, ii, 2, v, 
Melique Verido, 823, i; ann, 1586: «. v. 
Bahaudar, 37, ii, twice ; ann. 1568: «, ¢. 
Bang, 45, i. 

Badzat ; s. v. Budzat, 98, i, 

Bael ; ¢. v.-85, i, #, v, Wood-apple, 741, i. 

Bact ; ann. 1727: «. ». Jacquete, 339, ii, 

Baft ; #. ©. Zerbaft, 749, i, 

Bafta ; #. ©. 35, i and ii (twice), 4. v. Piece-goods, 
535, ii ; ana. 1612: 4.0. 35, ii; ann. 1618 - 
s. 0. Alleja, 8, i; ann. 1615; ¢. 9, Corge, 197, 
i; ann. 1638; #0. 35, ii; ann, 1648: 2, &, 
Gingham, 801, i; ann, 1653, 1665 and 1672: 
*, v. 35, ii; ann. 1678: *. v. Shireen 
i; ann, 1727: «.'», 85, ii, ee 

Bafta ; +. ¢. Bafta, 35, ii, 

Baftaes ; ann. 1727: «, », Beirames, 61, ji, 

Baftahs ; ann. 1875: 4, v, Bafta, 35, ii, 

Bagada ; ann. 1544: «. v, Badega, 34, ij, 

ne 4. ©. Buggalow, 94, i, 2. v, Sambook, 
95, ii. 

Bagalat ; avn. 1553: ». v. Pardao, 841, i, 

Bagalate ; ann. 1563: », v, Balaghaut, i 
s. v. Nizamalnco, 830, ii. ee | 

Bagamoyo ; «. v. Roe, 579, i. 

Bagar ; ann. 1498: «, ». Bahar, 36, i, 

Bagarah ; #. v, Buggalow, 94, ij. 





Bagava ; 499, ii, footnote, 

Bagavati; ¢. v. Pagoda, 499, ii, 500, i. 

Bagdad ; ann. 916: «. ¢. Choul, 163, i; ann. 
1727 : s. v. Bashaw, 53, ii. 

Bagdor ; s. », Moors, The, 447, ii, 

Bag-dor ; +. v. Backdore, 34, i. 

Baggala ; +. v. Budgerow, 91, ii, 

Baggelow; ann, 1858 : 4. 0, Sambook, 596, i. 

Baggonet ; ann, 1686 : #. 0. Crease, 213, i. 

Bagh; «. ». Tope (b), 712, ii. 

; «. v. Bahaudur, 37, i. 

Baghatur; s, ¢. Bahandur, $6, ii, 37, i. 

Baghdad, «. «. Tabby, 675, i. 

Bagheri ; +. ». Ortolan, 498, ii. 

Baghira; ann. 943: «. v. Sindabar, 635. i. 

Baghla; ann. 1888: +, v. Dhow, 791, i. 

Baghlah; ann, 1872: s, ¢. Grab, 4), ii, 

Baghoda ; #. v. Ortolan, 493, ii, 

Bagi; 4. . Buggy, 768, i. 

Bagli; «, v. Budgerow, 91, ii, ». ¥. Baygalow, 
94, i. 

Bagnan ; ann. 1672: «. v. Banyan (1), 49, i. 

Bagnani; +. ©. Banyan (1), 48, i, twiee ; ann. 
1580 ; #. ». Muslin, 459, ii. 

Bagé; 4. 8, Pegu, 525, i. 

Bagonet ; ann. 1690 : «. er, Kuttaur, 816, j. 

Bayou; ann. 1541: 8.0. Pegu, 525, ii, #. 0. 
Peking, 526, i. 

Baguettes & tambour; ann, 1790: s. 0. Drum- 
stick, 793, i. 

Bah ; ann. 1020: #, x. Sutledge, 859, i. 

Bahaar; ann. 1727: 2, v, Tival, 699, ii, twice, 

Bahadar ; ann. 1877: «. r. Baber, 32, i. 

Bahadour ; ann, 1759: «. v- Hosbolhookum, $25, 
i, 4. e. Parwanna, 564, i 

Bahadre; ann. 1759: ». v. Bahaudur, 759, ii, 
twice. 


Bahadur ; ¢. v. Bahandur, 87, i, see 59, i, foot 


note; ann. 1494 (twice) and 1407: «. ¢. Bahau- 

’ dur, 87, i; ann. 1548: ¢. Mosque, 452, ii ; 
ann. 1711: s, ». Baxee, 104,i; ann. 1872: 
+, », Tiger, 863, i, 

Bahddur; ann, 1872: s, vp, Bahandur, 759, ii, 
5 times. 

Bahadur; s, v. Bahaudur, 36, i (twice) and ii, 
(4 times), 87, ii, 

Bahidar Jang; «. ». Behandar, 36, ii, 

Bahdédur Khan; ann. 1872: ¢.¢. Bahaudur, 759, ii. 

Bahadur Shah; s. ». Diu, 246, ii, twice; ann. 
1533: s. e, Chittore, 157, ii. 

Bahadur ud-Danlah ; s. v. Bahaudaur, 36, ii. 

Babiidur ul-Malk ; «, e, Bahandur, 36, ii. 
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Labadur ul-Umra; «, vr. Bahaudar, 36, ii. 
Kahangi; «. 2. Bangy, 45, ii, 
Bahar; 4, 2. 35, ii, «. x. Candy (s.), 119, ii, s. 9. 


Cotta, 205, ii, s. r. Jungle-Terry, 360, i, 2. x. 
Pali, 505, ii, . c. Patna, 520, i, s. rv, Picota, 
534, li, twice, «. er. Sicva, 632, ii, ¢.7. Tael, 675, 
ii, twiee, «. ec. Adawlut, 752, ii, 754, i, s. ve. Law- 
officer, 817, i; ann. 1340: 4, 2. Sind, 634, ii- 
aun, 1498: 4, 7. Malacca, 415, ii, twice, «, ¢. 
ann, 1510: «. rv, 36, i, 
twier, «. r. Coir, 180, ii, twice; ann. 1516: 
«. &, 36, i, twice ; ann, 1554: «. ©. Catecha, 
133, ii, «. 7, Corge, 197, i, twice, «, e. Frazala, 
274, i, #. vc. Macao (b), 402, ii; ann. 1594: 
«. e, Souba, 649, ii; ain. 1606: #, 7, 36, i; 
ann, 1673: 4. e. Patchouli, §18,i; ann, 1774: 
«. #, Cooch Behar, 191, i, twice ; ann. 1790: 


«.v. Cazee, 776, i;ann, 1793:4,c. Sayer, 606, 
ann, 


Tenasserim, 696, i; 


i; ann. 1813: 4. ©. Mace (b), 405, i; 
1824: 4, ve, J ungle-Terry, 360, i. 
Bahar ; «. v, Frasala, 273, ii. 


Bahar; s, v. Bahar, 35, ii, twice, 36, i, twice, 
4. 2. Chupra, 169, i, 4, 2. Dhawk, 241, ii, «, 2 
Frazala, 273, ii, «. vr. Kuhdr, 378, i, «. &. 
Behar, 764, i; aun. 1340: s. 2. Oudh, 494, ii, 


Bahares ; ann, 1552: «. r. Behar, 36, i. 

Babarpir; ann 1289: 4. °. Ghilzai, 284, i. 

Baharr; ann. 1673: «. ¢. Rottle, 582, ii. 

Bahiisa ; «, v. Juribasso, 362, i. 

Bahasa Malayu ; «. c. Malay, 416, ii. 

Babauder Jaw ; 4. v. Bahsadaur, 36, ii. 

Bahaudoor; ann, 1901: «. ». Bahaudar, 37, ii. 

Bahaudar; s. e. 36, i, 759, ii; ann, 1400; «, v. 
37, i. 

Bahawder ; ann, 1878: s. «. Bahandar, 37, ii. 

Bah-Booh ; ann. 1791: «. r. Baboo, 759, ii. 

Bahir ; s. v. Bahirwuttees, 760, i. 

bahirwatia; #. 7. Bahirwutteea, 760, i. 

Bahirwati ; s, ». Bahirwuttees, 760, i. 

Babirwutteea ; #. v, 760, i, twice. 

Bahjeree; 4. c. Bajra, 38, i. 

Bahloli ; . ve. Dam, 227, ii. 

Bablol Lodi; ann. 1452: 4. ¢. Robilla, 580, ii. 

Rablali ; ann, 1541: «. v. Tanga, 683, i. 

Bahman; «. °. Brahmin, $4, ii; ann, 1782 : 
. e. Gautama, 279, ii. 

Babmani; «. v. Idalcan, 807, ii. 

¥ahmani ; «. ». Cotamalaco, 784, ii, 2.0. Madre- 
maluco, 821, i, #. r. Melique Verido, 823, i, 
s. ©. Nizamaluco, 830, i. 

Bahmani ; 839, ii, footnote, twice, s. ©. Sabsio, 
851, ii. 
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Bahr ;330, i, footuote. 
Bashra ; +, ». Behat, 61, i, twice. 
Bahrein ; «, c, Congo-bunder, 782, ii, twice, 
Babréch ; ann, 1300: s. r. Broach, 89, i, 

Bahu ; s.r. Bowla, 82, i. 

Bahaut ; «. 2. Batta, 54, ii, 

Baia ; «. 7, Baya, 56, i. 
Baidsirah ; ann. 916: ¢. e. Choul, 162, ii, 
Baigan ; s. v. Brinjaal, 86, ii. 
Baignan ; ano. 1705 : -. c. Banyan (1), 49, i. 
Baiga ; ann. 1608: «, ». Champa, 140, ii. 
Burkree; 4. v. 38, i, 4, 7. Barking-Deer, 52, ii. 
Baikri; ann, 1879: «. v, Baikree, 38, i. 
Bail; . v. Bael, 35, i. 
Bailadeira ; «. 7. Bayaddre, 56, i, s, r. Danving- 

girl, 229, i ; ann, 1513: «, 7, Bayadére, 763, ii.; 
Bailar; 4, 2. Bayadére, 56, i. 

Baili ; ann, 1813: «. ». Hackery, 311, i. 
Bailo; ann. 1298; a. r, Wali, 739, ii, twice. 
Bailar ; aun, 1874: «. ». Hallis, 327, i. 
Bain ; ann, 1343 : «, v. Bowly, 82, ii. 
Baingan ; «. c. Brinjaal, 86, ii, twice, 87, i. 
Baiochonoy ; ann. 1245 : s. », Kowtow, 377, i. 
Baidnés ; ann. 80-90: «, », Mahi, 409, i. 

Bair ; s, ©. Bear-tree, 58, i. 

Bairigarh; ann. 1590: «, ». Telinga, 694, ii, 


twice, 


Bairam ; ¢, ¢, Beiramee, 61, i, #. r. Eed, 259, i. 


ann, 1510: «. 2. Beiramee, 61, i. 
Bairami ; ann. 1554: s. e. Beiramee, 61, i 
Bairami ; ¢. v. Beiramee, 61, i. 

Bairamiyah ; ann, 1343 ; 2, vr. Beiramee, 61, i. 
Bait al-Fakih ; «, vr. Beotlefakee, 60, ii, 
Baithni; ¢. e. Dhurna, To sit, 244, i. 
Bait-ul-fakiha ; s, v. Beetleiakee, 60, ii. 
Baitalion ; 593, i, footnote, 
Baitdlion ; 598, i, footnote, 
Baitulos ; 593, i, footnote, 

Baixel; s. c. Buggalow, 94, i. 

Baiza Ba'j ; ann, 1838: «. vr. Kareeta, 363, i. 
Bajangdr; ann, 1345; ¢, e. Bankshall (a), 46, ii, 
Bajar; s. r. Budgerow, 91, ii. 
Bajarkit; «, 2. Pangolin, 509, ii. 

Bajaur; ann. 16]2: s, er. Rohilla, 580, ii. 
Baj-baj; «. 2. Budge-Budge, 768, i. 

Bajel ; «. r. Buggalow, 9, i. 
ann, 712: s. o, Shaman, 621, i. 
Bajjar ; *. ¢. Baxerry, 104, ii. 
Bajoo; #. v. Badjoe, 35, i. 
Bajour; ann, 1526: «. r. Orange, 491, i. 
Bajra; «. v. 38, i, 2. p. Budzerow, 91, ii, 3 times. 
Bajra ; «. v. Bajra, 38, i. 
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Bajra ; «. , Badgerow, 91, ii, 3 times, Bakhtiyar; ann, 1250: #. 7, Bengal, 64, i, 
Bajra-ri ; . er. Ak, 5, ii, Bakir Khan; », r. Bakir-khani, 38, i, 

Bajri ; *. e. Bajra, $8, i, | Bakir-khani; «. ©. 38, i, 

Bajree; ann. 1944; «, r. Bajra, $8, i, Bakbal; « 2, Buckaul, 90, i: 

Bajo; ann, 1810: #, e, Bendara, 63, ii: ann. Bakkam ; s. . Sappan-wood, 600, i, 

1875 und 1883: », r, Bailjoe, 35, i. Kakkar: s, r. Sucker-Bocker, 659, ii, twice. 

Baja: «, v, Badjoe, 35, i, Bakna ; «. c. Buck, 89, i. 

Bakain ; 4, vr. Neem, 476, ii, Bakoya , ann. 1590; #. r. Caleutta, 111. ii. 
Bakald ; 4. c, Buggalow, 94, i, Bakr; ann. 1554: #, r, Sucker-Bucker, 652, ti, 
Bakar; ann, 1888: +. r. Socker-Ducker, 652, ii. | Bakri; «. r, Eed, 259, i, 

Bakare; ann. 80-90: s, 7. Red Cliffs, 575, i. Bakn; ann. 1860: ¢, ¢, Eed, 794, i. 
Nakart; ann, 1914: ». ¢. Red Cliffs, 575, i, Bakri; «, c. Eed, 259,i, 

Hakaré ; ann. 80-90: #. r, Red Cliffs, S75,i, | BakrId; «, c. Eed, 259, i. 

Kakaswali; #. 0. Doxwallah, 83, i, Bakri-'Id ; «, r. Eed, 259, i. 

Bakiwal ; s, v, Cotwul, 205, ii, Baksir; s.r. Boxerry, 769, i, 
Bakivan; «, r. Bockyne, 90, i. Raksdris; s. e. Buxerry, 769, i, 

Bakchis; ann, 1660: «, vr, Boxee, 104, i. Bakshi; «. r. Baxee, 103, i, twice and footpote ; 
Bakee ; ann, 1799 : s.r, Jowaulla miookhee, 354, ij, ann, 1420 and 1706-7: «. r. Buxee, 104, i, 
Bakelaer; ann. 1598: ¥. . Coffer, 179, ii. Bakshi; ann. 1872 : «, r. Buxee, )04, ii, 
Bakerganj; ¢. c. Sunderbunds, 660, i, Bakehi ; ann, 1706-7: », r. Buxee, 104, i, 
Bakhsh ; . rp. Barbican, 51, ii, twice, s.r. Buxee, Baksi; ann. 1712: «, r. Boxee. 104, i, 

108, ii. Baksi ; «. c. Backsee, 34, i, 

Bakhshi ; s. 2. Boxer, 103, ii; ann, 1300: «, e. Baku; «. 7. Jowaulla mookhee, 354, ii; anu, 

Buree, 105, ii; ann. 1308: 4, rp, Buxee, 104, i, 1799: «. ¢, Jowaulla mookhee, 354, ii, 

3 times; ann, 1340: 4, r. Buxee, 769, i, Bal; enn. 1760: «. r, Balaghant, 38, ii, 
Bakhshi; ann, 1594-5: «. r. Siwalik (c), 642. i. | Bala; ann. 1876: «. e, Baleony, 40, i. 
Bakhshi; «. er. Buxee, 102, ii, 108, i and ii, Bali; «, er, Balaghant, 38, jj, 

(twice), | Balace; ann, 1689: ¢, v. Balase, 39, ii. 
Bakbshidan ; s, r, Buxee, 108, ii, Balachan ; 4, r. Balichong, 88, i. 

Bekhshish; ¢. c. Bucksheesh, Re, ii, Balachaun; ann. 1688: », r, Balachong, 38, i. 
Bakhshish; s.r. Buxee, 108, ii; Balachong; «. ©, Ngapee, 478, i, 
(To be continued. ) 
FOLK-TALES FROM THE INDUS VALLEY. 
(Collected by Thomas Laméert Barlow and Major Fred MeNair, late Ro yal Artillery, C. M. G., 
F. R.G.S.: retold and edited by W. Crooke, late B. C. 8.) 
Inotroduction. 

Tux following collection of folk-tales was made in the little village cf Gh4zi, about 30 miles 
from Aték. (hasi iss small hamlet built on rocky soil and surrounded by thickets of scrub and 
brushwood, principally consisting of the phula’ (acacia modests) and ‘the jharberi or wild plum, 
Close to its rear rises the Gandghar range of hills, the highest peak of which, known as Pir Thin 
is the seene of many of the local legends. Below the village between narrow banks rons the Indus. 
Lower down it broadens again until it Teaches Atak, where its volume is increased by the waters of the 
Kabul river, 


The people are, ag might have been expected, of a mixed race, The headm en are Pathins of 
the Thar tribe, commonly known as the Thar Ehels, and are supposed to be descended from Afghin 
soldiers, who came into India with the armies of Timiir, Babar and Nidir Shah, 


_ ‘The farming class is mostly drawn from the Awans and Gakkhars, a fine, robust population, 
There arein addition the usual village menials— Mochis or shoemakers, K umbiirs or potters, and the 
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Lohir blacksmiths, with .asprinkling of Mirisis and Dims, who act as tribal bards aud sentelesisis 
and retain most of the folk-lore traditions of the locality, 
 Twalve miles above Ghazi and on the same bauk-of the river‘is the village: of Thotbels or 
“Black: Island, which derives its name from an isiand in the river washeil ‘away inthe floods of 
1843. Onethe way to Ghixi ut-the village of Monat is the ferry across the Indus to the important 
town of ‘Topi. Here the people are of the same race as the inhabitants of Ghazi, ‘but in addition there 
is an importantcolony of Jadona who speak Pushtu, 8 = 2 
’ “Aigo course, fgires largely in the loealIegmds in connexion with the-Great Alexander, 
~ Tewas at Ghazi, which was at the time fur removed from European inflacnce, that Mr, ‘Thomas 
Bambert Barlow, an officer of the Salt Revenue Department, lived for over thirty years, He was 
in the ‘course’ of bis’ official duties brought into intimate relations with the people and gained’ « wide 
knowledge of their dialects, manners and custowns. At their Aajras or meeting-places he had on 
opportunity of collecting a large number of folk-talea, This collection has been edited from his notex 
‘and. revollections,. Unfortunately Mr. Barlow did not record at the time the namesof the story-tellers 
from whose lips they were taken down, But be waa a careful aud accurate observer and the tales 
themselves bear obvious marks of authenticity.! 
Mr, John 4. N, Barlow has assisted in the preparation of these stories and the Editor bas 


<i Sgt a few notes and references, 
noe =e LL 


She Sah PTA IeRGe Ghaceiawd: kin gremie Dientcoes. 

psig Hic & vey learned Gura who had five devoted disciples, One ‘Spal 
See eee Rn Ted? fm 306 mens ely shine ot he Hinde and; Wy, caren 
to accompany him, te 

Bo they apt ont and-viaited many sacred places and at last they arrived at a great city where lived 
a very pious Raja, The Guru told his companions that he would rest in a grove outside the city and 
directed them to go to the Bazir and bay food, 

When they returned to their master they said to him: — ‘Never. have we seen such a. wondrous 
city as this. Everything from gold and jewels to fruit and vegetables ix eold at the same price,” 

The Guru answered ;— “This must be an evil city and evil will befall vw if we halt here, Let us 
leave the place and march on,” 
© “All, except one, ‘agreed to this, and he was a covetons wretch, He said that he would stay u few 
days longer and visit this wonderful bazar, The Ciuru tried to dissuade bim, but to no purpose, ‘So 
his master and bis companions left him aod went their way, 

| Now just then a great burglary had been committed in the city and the superintendent of Police 
was in search of the thieves, When he heard that this greedy mendicant was loafing about the place 
he made up his mind that he was the offender. So he caused him to be arrested and in due course he 
was tried and condemned. to death. 

' The lucklesa prisoner bemoaned his fate : so at last his jailor took pity upon him. “What is the 
last favour [can bestow upon you?’ he asked. Said the ecriminal:——“My Garo has just. left.tho 
eity. All L ask is.thet you will send him news of the calamity which has belnllen me." 

‘The jailor agreed, sieht -enaatagger- whe: wad sent to)inferm'she:Gisru‘seb: him 'at:tomne! distance 
from the eity. ‘The Guru when be heard the fate of his disciple returned. at once and ascertained that 
the exerntions (woud take place next marning and thet the Raje hisnself intended. to be. present, 

- So at the appointed hour the (ura came to the place of execution snd when his disciple was led 
out to his death he begged leave to say a few. words to him. As he was such a holy imsn.the guards 
could not help letting him eee the prisoner, and when be was brought near the condemned man he said 

1 The whole of Mr, Swyanerton’s folklore work—"Adoetures of Rij4 Ravild,” “Indian Nights’ Entertgin- 
ment,” eto. — is based on the oral resus ieief Mr. T. L. Barlow, Ep.] 
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in a whisper: — “See the result of your greedinesa. Your only chance now is to do as [ tell you 
When you are led up to execution ery with » loud voice ‘No! 1 will not suffer my respected Gara to 
die in my stead.’ " 

As he spoke the Raja arrived and directed that the execution should proceed, Just as the 
eriminal was led out the Guru prostrated himself and the criminal cried out:— “No! 1 will not suffer 
my venerable Guru to die in my stead. Let me be slain without delay!” . 

When the Raja heard these words he was amazed and asked his courtiers to explain the ease, But 
none of them could explain it. At last he called upon the Gorn to say why he was so anxious to die in 
the place of his disciple, With great reluctance the Gura made reply ; —“O King! [ desire to die in 
his stead : for the Sdetras declare that at this very hoar whosoever is executed in 4 public place shall 
go straight to the Heaven of the gods,” . 

The Raja called his astrologers and asked if these words were true. “Yea, O King!” thoy 
answered, “such is the declaration of the Sétras,”” 

“Well then,” said the Raja, “if this be so, I will suffer myself and thus guin eternal happiness.” 

No one could say him nay, So he drew his dagger and plonged it into his breast, and this was 
the end of this very devout: Raja to the inexpressible grief of his subjects, 

In the confusion which followed his death no one thought of the Guru and his diseiple who 
quietly decamped.! 

II. 
The Ass-driver and the Ruby. 

THERE was once an ass-driver who used to carry grain from place to place on his ass, One day 
he was crossing a stream when his eye fell upon a pretty red stone. “This will make a nice ornament 
for the neck of my agg,” he said. So he picked it up and tied it with a string round the neck 
of his ass. 

He went on till he came to the ford over the river Chenib. The boatman, as he wascarrying him 
ami his ass across, saw the stone and admired it. But he said nothing till they reached the opposite 
bank, when he said:— “Give me this little stone and I will charge you nothing more for your 
passage.” The ase-driver agreed and the bostman fixed it on his oar ax an ornament. 

Some time aftera lapidary came to the ford, and as he was being ferried over he saw the stone 
and knew at once that it was a splendid ruby, He ssid nothing at the time, but when they got to the 
other bank he remarked ;— “1 will give you a rapee for this little stone," The boatman refased tu 
sell, but the Iapidary gradually raised his bid, and finally bought it for ten rupees, 


He was delighted with his purchase, and Wrapping it in a piece of cloth hid it away, 


Time passed and the lapidary heard that the Raja of the land was buying Up precious stones to 
make a chair of state. Messengers were seut to all the lapidaries round about ordering ali who had 
jewels to sell to bring them for the Raja's inspection, The Iapidary with his castemen attended Court, 
and they asked him if he had any stones for sale, At first he said “No,” because he was afraid that 
the Hija would take his treasures hy force, At last he opeoed the hag, bat when he looked at the 
stone, lo and behold, the ruby was in half-a-dozen pieces, Then a little voice came from one of the 
fragments : — “This is the reanlt of your greediness, So long as the ass-man and the boatman 
possessed me T retained my original heauty, but when I came into your covetous hands I determined 
ro make myself worthless, I trust, friend, that this will be a lesson to you in future,” 


1 [Ono of the common tales told of the city of Harbongpur, the Gotham of Hindustin, for which see Elliot, 
Supplemental Gloaery, pp, 4&6 eeqq. — Ep.) 

3 [Stones endowed with vitality, which move about and speak, are found in many of the folk-tales. Such 
traditions are found in connexion with dolmevs and other megalithic monnmenta, The sacred stone at Tiromala 
im Arcot used to more roand the temple at night and once killed a man who was accidentally locked in (Coz-Stuart, 
North Arcot, Vol. I. p. 329). In the Arahlan Nights the statues erected in honour of HAtim Tayy wail at night 
(Burton, Nights, Library edition, Vol. IIL. P. 110). We have many instances of Plante and other inanimate objepte, 
eoch as the leg of a bed, which talk (Tomple- Sirol, Wiiegorg ke Stories, p, 41a), — Ep.) 


= 
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IIr. 
The Fagir and the Bhands. 

Osce upon a time a holy man named Shab Bilaval was crossing the river Chenib in a boat with a 
number of other passengers, Among the company were some bhdnds or jesters, and as they got into 
deep water they began to chaff the holy man, asking him if he could do nothing to propitiate Khwaja 
Ehisr, the river god, and ensure a prosperous voyage, He took no notice of their sneers, but presently 
there came a voice from Heaven, saying: “Shall we destroy these mockers?” But he replied: — 
“No! Rather omke ther sensible men, who know how to revere Allah, the Almighty,” 

So they were afraid and bowed before the Saint and became his disciples, and their tombs are to 
this day in the village of Lallian in the Jang District, and men travel there to implore their 
intercession,? 

Iv. 
The Im4m and his Wife. 

THEE was once on the hanks of the Indus a holy Mulla, who used to preach ina mosque, He 
lived the life of an ascetic, and was so revered along the country side that many of the faithful used to 
bring their offerings to him, So in time he acquired great riches, but as he grew old he became more 
and more penurious, till in his latter days he grudged his family even the bare necessaries of life. 

Now the Imam had a wife who was of a different way of thinking and strongly disapproved of this 
economical style of housekeeping. When she spoke to her friends they would te'l her how the Imam 
in his Friday sermon used to dilate on the virtues of giving alms and feeding the sick and needy. So 
she determined to hear one of these dicourses with her own ears, and as she was not allowed to enter 
the mosque, being a woman, she crept behind the wall and listened through a window to what ber 
husband was saying. 

As usual, he treated of the virtue of charity. So she determined to put his advice in practice, and 
when she came home she cooked « lot of good food which she distributed to the poor. This went on 
for some time, antil one day her husband came home earlier than usual from the mosque, and when he 
tame in he amelt the savoury viands which she had cooked. “Which of my pions followers,” he 
aske |, “has made me this very agreeable offering 7” She answered :—“Nay, Sir! It is I who have 
cooked it for the poor, and in this I have but followed your own pions injunctions.” Hearing this 
he was wroth and said :— “My advice was directed to others, not for my own family. If you go on 
in this silly way you will be my rain.” And saying this he was taken very ill indeed. 

Next morning when it was his time to go the mosque she called him, but he refused to go. “I 
won't stir,” said he, “antil you promise to give up this evil habit of alms-giving.” “That I will never 
do and peril my own and your salvation,” she replied, “and, further, if you don’t appear at prayers the 
congregation will appoint another preacher and you will be ruined,” 

But nothing she could say had any effect upon him, and at last he got so bad that to all appear- 
ances he had given up the ghost. So she shouted to the neighbours, and they raised the death wail, 
washed tle corpse of the Imim, and proceeded to take it forth to burial. 

She herself followed the funeral and as they were reciting the prayers for the dead she asked to be 
allowed to take a last look at her beloved husband. The mourners were for driving her away, for such 
conduct was quite contrary to usage: but some said:—“Let him be.” So she came close to the bier 
and stooping down she whispered in his ear:—“In « minute or two they will be putting you into the 
grave : you had better think better about it and lose no time too.” But he muttered, “No! I wan't 
get up till you promise to give up alms-giving.”” Then she called out to the mourners:— “Alas ! My 
dear hneband, as yon ace, has departed this life. When you have buried him you may go to my house 
and take such things as please you, They profit no longer your old Imam or myself.” 

* [For Khwiija Khizr, the river god, cee Crooke, Popular Religion and Polt-Lore of Northern India, Vol. I. Pp. 47 
eq. Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, Vol. 11. p. 563. For Bhinds, the caste of jestera, seo Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North- Featern Provinces and (hadh, Vol. L. p. 256, There ia shrine to Khwija Khizr on an island in the 
Indus opposite Eohri, with an inseription dated 952 A. D. — Ev.! 











With this the Imam rose from ‘the bier and said: — “Friends, I am not dead. It ‘way but o 
swoon. This wicked woman wasted my goods, and now I must take heed lest she ruin meé outright.” 

He lived for many a long year after to spite his wife. But sho bad het way till bis death and 
gave what alms she pleased to the poor and needy.4 +0 ta 

The Flea snd the Mosquito. | 

Ture was once an old Flea who pretended to be able to bite harder than any of his kind, One 
day he met a Mosquito and began to boast of his prowess. She denied his superiority and challenged 
him to a trial of prowess, . ) , 

So they found a man fast asleep on a cot and the Flea said:—“Wateh how T will ‘stir him up" 
Then he jamped on the cot and began to bite him in a tender place. On this the sleeper was disturbed 
und rolled about from side to side, 

“Now it is my turn,” said the Mosquito, So she landed on the wan's check and drove her pros 
boseis tuto his flesh, But the sufferer was by this time Pretty well awake, and before she could eseape 
he crushed ber flat with the palm of his hand. This alarmed the Flea who jumped out of his. reach 
and thus saved his life, | er ae 

VI. 
The King's Son, his Friend and the Wazir. 
Tune was once a King who ruled his country wisely with the aid of his Waztr, and he had two 


sons whew he trained in all the learning of the age, | 
But the younger son became dissipated and disobedient, and his father resolved to banish him 
from the kingdom. So one morning when the Prince awoke he found his shoes turned the wrong way, 
and he knew that he must depart at once. l ay 
Then he went to his Friend, the son of the Wagir, and said to him :— “We must fly this land 
at once and seek another country," 
They took money and provisions, monnted their horses, and departed. After going some distance 
they struck off into the jungle, and at night climbed a tree where they slept for dread of the wild beasts, 
After wandering many days they saw in the distance what looked like smoke, and went towards it 
in the hope of aid. Suddenly they came upon a but which seemed deserted, but listening attentively 


they heard from within it groans as if of a man in pain. Cautiously entering, they found a very old! 


Fagir lying doubled up like a bundle of rags, who called out: —“O! Who is there?” They told 
him that they were wanderers in the jungle and had comsumed all their food, They asked bim to 
point out the road to the city of the Rijn, He looked at them narrowly and said at last:— “My 
son, | I will see what [ can do.” . | = 

Presently he went a little way outside his hut and blew a sort of whistle, on which a number of 
large monkeys came scurrying up and jumped down from the trees, He said:—“Let ten of you go 
at ones to the next village: loot it and bring food for these travellers and their horses,” 

By and by the monkeys returned with food and the Faqir dismissed them, 

After eating and feeding their horses the youths were about to depart, when the Fagir said:— 
“You must not go without an escort.” So he whistled for the monkeys again and many of them 
appeared. “Take these youths,” he said, “and put them on tothe high road,” But to the youths he: 
waid:—“Mind! Do not go beyond the boundary of your own land,” : 


# [Cases of feigwed death occur often in the folk-tales, Bee, for instance, the “Exploite of Gi ” (Grams 
Italian esos zat oes eont- the Tale of the Two Sharpers (Burton, drabian Nights, tae a 
TX, p. 191 wegy.).— Ep. Library Edition, 
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Tika cM Esa Baul Taarnieadl SeediGe hcl ty en asiclepas wt ouiitied from tree 
to tree and at last showed them the road. Then the monkeys caw» to wdead ays enrages youths 
knew that they hud reached the boundary of their own land, 

The monkeys departed quarreling among themselves as they went, and the youths found them- 
ets ech Se Seer eny ee Warne wot -cins fp the ence deme in bndonet 


before the Raja, 


When they =e into his presence, they told him their adventures and aegar ts be admitted 
tu his service. He gave them posta of honour and they stayed with him many years, 


At last they longed for news of their native land and asked the Raja to permit thom to return, 
He approved and ly atv ly they reached the palace of the father of the Prince, 


They feared at first | to approach the Rija : bat when he saw them he received them kindly, invested 


the Prince with high dis 





and ‘gave an office to the Son of the Wazir. 


By and by the Prince’ remembered the Faqir who bad befriended him, and sent to try and 
indnce him to come to hint. Bvt he world not leave his hut in the jangle and the Prince himself 
had to go with a litter and brought him to the city where he lived in laxary. , 


But this life of ease was irksome to him s and at last he begged to be allowed to retarn to his 


monkey friends in the jungle, 


Not long after the Princo heard that he wae dead, So he was boried with due honotrs and a 
isc i sen his nano to which the Prince and his friend. made visits yearly.° 


(fo be continued.) 
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NOTES ON SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 
BY W. IRVINE, 
(Continued from p. 271.) 
8. Gardunes (Gardant]. 

Women in the Anmaon corps at Haidarahad 
(Dakhin) known ws the Zefar paltan (Victorious 
Hattalion). 

1915. — The women composing them are called 
Gardunees, acorruptionfrom our word guard. — 
V. Blacker, Memoir of the Operations in India in 
1817-14, London, 1¢21, p 213f note]. The corps of 
men disciplined in European fashion was called 
Gardeo (Yule, p. 278), The above was probably 
formed by adding to yard the feminine termina- 
tion anf] 

(ther instances of Gardee from Mustag ia’s 
Seir Mutogharin could be given in addition to 
thatin Yule, p. 278. ' 

®. Goonzn, Goonju. 

The crown work of » fortilication. Can it be 

intended to represent kungur, battlements ? 


1801. — We commenced mining and advanes4 
to within ten yards of the crown work, called in 
Hindustani goongas, (Taking of Hansi,)— J. B- 
Fraser, Military Memoir of Lt.-Col. James 
Skinner, C. B. (1851), I. 230. 

1803. — Those brave fellows stood upon the 
goonjua for « fall hour, mder one of the heaviest 
fires of mosketry and great guns I have seen- 
(Siege of Aligarh.) — Fd. 266. 

10. Eummurgah (Kamrgih).. 

A second line of defence within a fortress. 

1917, —At the same time the Kummurgah 
(second line of worka on the west side of Asir- 
gorh).— V. Blacker, Memoir of the Operations 
in India, 1817-19, 4to, 1821, p. 420. 

1825. — It has been aptly styled kummurgsh 
or the belt. —E. Lake, Sieges of the Miedras 
Army, 1825, p. 156. 

Il, Mata Deon, 

This word deserves a place on account of the fol- 

lowing curious etymology which confuses Mutha, 





ms. (fn this story there ia little of interest, Tie Sootdext of the serecped shoe implying banishment is novel to me. 


Drawing off the shoe and giving it tos neighbour was a token of redeeming and exchanging among the Hebrews, 
(Ruth, iv. 7 seq./. The uptarsed shoe is need in Hindu charma (Crocke, Popular Eelijion and Folk-lore, Vol, IT. 
p. 44), ‘The ineidest of the he! pfal animnaly, possibly a earrival of totemiam, ia eommon in folk-lore ( Ibid, Vol. II: 


Pp. 03). — Ep.) 


forehead, with M4td, mother, or small-pox, or the 
Goddess Dévi, or Lord and Protector ; and Dtn, 
Hindi, poor, humble, lowly, with Dfn, Arabic, 
fuith, religion. Matidin is a common name of 


lower-caste Hinds. 


1859. — The Seikhs when ridiculing the sepoys 
invariably termed them Mata deens or foreheads 
of rel.gion. — Henry Dundas Robertson, District 


Duties during the Revolt, London, 1859, p- 726, 
note. 


12. Rainee, Renny, Rounce, Raunee, Rauny. 

A wall protecting the foot of the main wall of 
« fortress and serving the purpose of a glacis. 
Similar to a fausse-braye. Such a wall is shown 
both in plan and section on Plate 31 in V. Black- 
er’a Memoir of Operations in India, 1817-19 
(Malligim Fort). The derivationis obscure. Can 
it be from randhn&, to surround or enclose as 
with a hedge? (Shakespear, Dictionary, 4th 
edition, column 1189.) Fallon evidently knew 
nothing of a word Raunt, for in his English. 
Hindustani Dictionary, p. 264, he translates, 
fausee-braye hy Dhus, Matit kd pushtah; which 
also shows that he had no definite idea of what a 
fi was, the word Dhus meaning simply 
ad eovAliar Gc taker 

1708. — The guns could not bear upon the 
rounee (conterscarp).— J. B. Fraser, Military 
Memoir of It.-Col. J. Skinner, C. B. (1851), 1. 
172. 


1803. — (H&thras) A renny wall with a deep 
dry, broad ditch behind it surrounds the fort. — 
W. Thorn, Memoir of the War in India, 1803-6, 
4to, 1818, p. 400. 

1819. — Plan of the attack at Aseerghur, Sec. 
tion through the Breach on the N. side of the Fort 
References, D, Parapet of Rounee wall breach- 
ed. — V. Blacker, Memoir of the Operations in 
India, 1817-1819, 4to, 1821, Plate 38. 

1819. — (Nfgpur) A fine piece of. masonry 
which I suppose to be what is in this 
called a rainee similar to a f, ¢. — Fitz- 
clarence, Journal of a Route to England, 1819, 
p. lo. 

1819.— Though they do not understand the 
construction or advantages of a giacis, they 
saw the necessity of covering the foot of the 
wall from an enemy's fire, and formed a defence, 
similar to our Jausse-braye which they call 
rainee, — Id, 245, 

18. Billahposh. 

An armour clad warrior from Silah, P., body 

armour, and the root of poshidan, P., to wear. 
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1799. — The sillah posh or body-guard of the 

Rajah (of Jaipur). — W. Francklin, 

Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas, 1805, p. 165. 
14. Summer-head.' 

Some kind of sun-shade or umbrella used by 
natives in Bombay. 

1845. — No open umbrellas or summer-heads 
allowed to pass through the gates — Public Notice 
on gates of Bombay Town, vpud Mr. James 
Douglas, Glimpses of Old Bombay (1900), p. 86. 

15. Uchakka. 

This common Hindi word for a petty thief or 
Pick-pocket (Platts, p. 128) shonld find a place 
in Anglo-Indian Hobson-Jobson dictionaries on 
account of the following extraordinary slip by 
Colonel W. Miles, The original passage (Litho- 
graphed edition of 1307 H., 1889, Bombay, p. 80) 
reads Pindirah qawme ast uchakahd toa aubdsh- 
manash, 


1643. — They are a low tribe of robbers 
[Note.— ¢Ss,!, This word in Turkish signifies 
He Goat, and I can find no other interpretation. } 
— The History of Hydur Naik, translated by Colo- 
nel W. Miles, H. E. I. C. S, (Oriental Translation 
Fund), 1842, p. 149. 

B. Additional Quotations. 

1. Buxerry — vide Yule, 104, who says “A 
matehlockman ... . The origin is obscure.” 
Yule makes various guesses at the 2 
It was, however, a term inuse in the Mughal army 
— which was divided into three classes, viz., 
Suwdrdn (mounted men), Topkhdnah (artillery), 
and Ahshdm (Infantry and artificers). Their name 
came from their ing ground, Baksar in 
parganah Bhojpur of Sabah Bahér, Up to 1857 
Bhojpurt Brahmans and RAjpute continued to be 
very numerous in our Bengal native army, 

1690. — Ahshdm — Bandigeht i jangi — Baksa- 
riyah wa Béndelah, that is to say, Ahshdm, regular, 
matchlock-men, Bakeartyahs and Bandelahs. — 
Dastir-ulamal, written about 1101 H. (1690-1). — 
B. Museum MS. No, 1641, fol. 58d. 

1760, — In itinerary from R&e Barelt to Patnah 
— “Baksar ag! watn i-Bakeariyabha,” original 
home country of the Baksariyahs.” — Rae Cha- 
tarman, Chahdr Gulshan, 1173 H. (1759), Irvine 


htm erme a6 SucnS ed target only. — Glossary 
prefixed to an Address to the Proprietors of East 
India Stock (J. Z.. Holwell’s India Tracts, 3rd 
ed., 1774). 


* After my notes were in type I discoverd that Rownes and Summerhead recorded 
Yale wo my quotations under theee two heads should be properly clonssd co carne’ (® 857) are both ; wh 


Novemner, 1900.] 
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8. Conjee-cap.— Yule, p. 109. 


Apparently a starched cap, but if Mr. Draper | 


(husband of Sterne’s Eliza) had it put on by Mra. 
Drapec’s rival when he took his ufternoon nap, 
a starched night-cap must have been rather 
uncomfortable wear. 

ce. 1774. — [Apud Mr. James Douglas, Glimpece 
of Old Bombay, 1990, pp. 84 and 201.) 

3. Gosain, Gossye.— Yule, p. 207, 
1817.— Gossyes have always been considered 


good troops. — V. Blacker, Memoir of Operations 
in India, 1817-19, 4to, 1821, p. 22. 


4. Mahratta.— Yule, p. 409. 


Daff. There are others which ought to be men- 
tioned. H. A. Acworth, Ballads of the Mara- 


thes (Introduction), p. vi, derives the word from a 
tribal name Rafhior Rathd, chariot-fighters, from 
rath, a chariot, thus Mahd-Rathd means Great 


kingdom. Again, B. H. Baden-Powell, 


ureat 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1897, | of 


p- 249, note, prefers to refer the word to Mhdr 
or Mahdr, a once numerous and dominant race 
from which he gets Mah4r-rAshtra, the king- 
dom of the Mahdra. In 1891 there were $43,73-5 
Mahirs in Bombay, of whom 778,484 lived in the 
Deccan and the Konkan, Census, Vol. VIIL., Table 
XVI, p. 198. The following is, however, a piece 
of thorough Hobson-Jobson : — 


1850. — This term Marhatta or Mar-hutta, is 
derived from the mode of warfare adopted by 
these men. Mar means to strike, and hutna, to 
get out of the way, i. ¢, those who struck a blow 
suddenly and at once retreated out of harm's 
way. — H. Dundas Robertson, Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, District Duties during the Revolt in 1857, 
London, 1859, p. 104, note. 

& Nujesb. — Yule, p. 483. 


1796. — The MNesibes are Matchlock men. — 
W. A. Tone, A Letter om the Mahratia People, 
Bombay, 1798, p. 50. 


1817.— In some instances they are called Wu- 
jeeb (literally, Noble) and would not deign to 
stand sentry or perform any fatiguing duty, — 


V. Blacker, Memoir of the Operations in India | 


is 1817-19, 4to, 1821, p 22 


1819. — The rest Allygoles and Nejeebs. — 
Lt.-Col. Fiteclarence, Journal of a Rowle to | 
England, 4to, 1819, p. 21, 








AECH.Z0LOGY IN BURMA, 

An Archeological Department for Burma 
was sanctioned by the Secretary of State for 
India, with effect from the 17th May 1899, for the 
objects of the collectior, decipherment, transla- 
tion, and annotation of inseriptions; and the con- 


servation of ancient monuments of historical or 


| interest, The work, which will 


archmological 
have to be accomplished under the first head in 


the immediate future, consista of the translation 
and annotation of the two volumes of the 


Arakan Pagoda Inscriptions, and of the vol- 
| ume of inscriptions which is now being publiah- 

ed. Itisalso proposed to arrange for the com- 
| pilation of an Index I-seriptionum Birmani- 


Yule for the derivation of this word accepta | 
Mahé-rashtra, “great kingdom,” as in Grant 


carum and of Palmographical tables illus- 
trating the evolution of the Burmese alpha- 
bet. Besides this, there is a wide field of work 
in the collection of the numerous inscriptions 
which are seattered over the country, while 
much remains to be done in elucidating and 
explaining, from o historical point of view, the 
inscriptions already collected. Under the second 
head there are three stages of work to be done, 
popes (i) to prepare the initial lista of buildings 

historical or archmological interest; (i) to 
examine these lists im order to select those 
buildings which are worthy of preservation; 
(iii.) to decide finally what buildings shall be 
preserved, and to take the necessary steps for 


their conservation. 


What has so far been accomplished in the 
province, except Arakan, is the first stage. The 
lists for that division were revised by Dr, Forch- 
hammer, In the meantime, trusts hare been 
constituted in respect of the principal pagodas, 
and their conservation has thua been povided 
for. In the case of buildings which are consi- 
dered worthy of conservation, but whose conser- 
vation cannot be effected? by local! effort alone, it 
is proposed to make an annual money grant to 
the trustees as a contribution towards their 
maintenance in proper repair. In pursuance of 
this policy an annual grant was sanctioned as a 
eontribution to the maintenance in repair of the 
Thabyinnyu and Gawdawpalin Pagodss at 
Pagan. The Thabyinnyu ia 201 feet high and 
was built by King Alaungsithd in 1100 A.D. 
The Gawdawpalin is 150 feet high and was built 
by King Narapatisitht in 1160 A.D. These two 
temples and the Ananda form a unique triad 
both from a historical and architectural point 
of view. In them ia enshrined the progressive 
development of Buddhism as modified by con- 

verging influences from Northern and Southern 


India, Ceylon, Thibet, and Cambodia ; and a 


O04 


minute study of them would probably solve some 
of the vered questions of Burmese history, and 
would also throw some light on the early history 
of Baddhism in India with special reference to its 
gtudnal absorption by the neo- Bralmanic systems 
of faith. 


The question of converting the Phayre Mu- 
seum at Rangoon into a provincial institution is 
still under the consideration of a Committee 
specially appointed for the purpose; and definite 
proposals ‘are being matured. Otjscts of antt- 
quarian interest were, in former years, sent to 
Culontta to be deposited tn the Indian Museum, 
But now that a Provincial Museum js to be 
eatablished in Rangoon, they will be retained in 

In the Shwebo district, $4 silvor coins were 
found, of which four were sent to the Superinten- 
dent, Indian Museum, for examination and report 
on their numismatic or historical value, who re. 
ports that they belong toa class commonly known 
as symbolical coins from Arakan, described 
Sir Arthur P. Phayre in his Coins of Araken, 
Pegu ond Burma, and adds that “the historical 
tulue of the coins is extremely donbtful, but they 
ure probably of considerable antiquity.” The 
remaining 0 coms have been deposited in the | 
Phayre Musenm, . 

At Minywa in the Lower Chindwin district 
a number of images were found in the relic- 
chambers of some old pagodas, and have all been 
transferred to the Phayre Museum. In the Akyah 
district, four “symbolical coina” were found 
and the Superintendent, Indian Museum, reports 
that they are “scarcely much later than BOOLA. D.”* 
A square silver coin with Chinese characters 
was discovered in the Myingyan district and has 
been deposited in the Phayre Museum. It was 
evidently used as a coin in lieu of sycee or. silver 
ingots, which pass current in the inland provinces 
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= d: “The 
10th moon of the eighth vear of bis gid Chis 
Ching (i/¢., 1804 AD). Tt purports 'to ‘have 
been issued hy Chin, Prince of Hei Ching. “Hei 
Ching” means a “black pit or mine" and is ap- 

| Barently the name of some locality in Yénnan, 
Buddhist relies of bones and ashes wore 
discovered hy ‘Mr."W. Peppé near ‘Piprthia, » 
village in the Bast! district om the border of 
Nopal, und were offered by the Government of 
India to the King of Siam, oi! condition that His 
Majesty would not object to distribnte a portion 
tothe Buddhists of Burmn and Ceylon. Ae the 
relics appear to be the actual share obtained by 


| of China Tt bears the following 





Lege 


ture, it will be necessary to resort to 


excavation, 
The Eloventh Oriental Congress, whith was held 
at Paria in 1897, asked the Local Government to 
have excavations made under competent super- 
vision on the sites of ancient towns in Burma. 
Tn compliance with thia request, excavations muy, 


with advantage, be made at Tagaung, Yaxagyd, 


Pagin, Prome, Taungdwingyi, Ava, Pegu and 
Thatén, and also at Mythaung in Arakan, Care 
shonld, howewer, be taken not to break down or 
damage pagodas, which are still objects of wor. 
ship, or to wound the religious susceptibilities of 
the people in the neighbourhood. 

Taw Sem Ko, 


Do el 
NOTES AND QUERIES, 


MUSALMAN TITLES FOR AIxbs, 

Tue tradition of the Man Jats is that they 
once ruled in Ghazni, and that Raja Bhimpal was 
the last ruler of their race there. This king came 
on an expedition to India, and settled at Bathinda 
(Patuilé territory), driving out the Bhatti 
Rajpate. Another Min Jit of the same family 
held the title of Khan, his name being Bhindar, | 
His son, MirzA, succeeded to the title, Another 
ancestor, now known as Min Shah, had the title 
Shih conferred on him by the Dehli Emperors, 
His real name has been Jost, and he is only 
remembered by his title of the MinShih. His 


descendants are called Minsh4iA, and even now 
those who olnim deséent from Bhindar Khan 
would huve no objection to the revivul of the title 
of Elias in their favour, 

Gurprrit Sixcu in P. N. and 0 1983, 

A BIRTH CUSTOM.IN THE PANJAR, 
-_Paxsant Mehtara (scavengers) hide ‘a portion 
of the umbilical chord wrapt in a cloth amony the 


| mother's and new-born child's spare clothing to 


avert the evil-cye, 
B.C. Tempus in P, WN. and Q. 1883: 
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OUTLINES OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
__BY Dr. PAUL DEUSSEN, PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KIEL. 
PREFATORY REMARES. 
1. Importance of Indian Philosophy, 

Aves the pretexts by which European idleness tries to escape the study of Indian philo- 

: ‘siphy wei then? mont frequently the remark that the philosophy of the Indians is quite 
different from our own and has nothing whatever to do with the development of Occidental reli- 
gion and philosophy, The fact is perfectly true ; but far from being a reason for neglecting the 
study of Indian wisdom, it furnishes us with the strongest argument in favour of devoting our- 
selwes to it ill the more. The philosophy of the Indians must become for every one who takes any 
interest in the investigation of philosophical truth, an object of the highest interest ; for Indian 
Philosophy is and will be the only possible parallel to what so far the Europeans have considered 
as philosophy. In fact, modern European philosophy has sprang from the scholastic of the Middle 
Ages; mediwval thonght again ia a product of Greek philosophy on the one hand and of 
Biblical dogma on the other. The doctrine of the Bible has again its roots in part in the oldest 
Semitic creed and in part in the Persian religion of Zoroaster, which, as an intermediate 
link between the Old and the New Testament, has exercised more infloence than is commonly 
attributed to it, In this way the whole of European thought from Pythagoras and Xenophanes, 
from Moses and Zorvaster, through Platoniém and Christianity down to the Kantian and post- 
Kantian philosophy, forms s complex of ideas, whose elements are variously related to and 
dependent on each other, On the other hand Indian philosophy through all the centuries of 
its development has taken its course nninfluenced by West-Asiatic and European thought ; and 
precisely for this reason the comparison of Enropean philosophy with that of the Indians is 
of the highest interest. Where both agree the presumption is that their conclusions are correct, 
no less than in a case where two calculators working by different methods arrive at the same 
result; and where Indian and European views differ it is an open question on which side the 


trath is probably to be found. 
2. Periods of Indian Philosophy. 

Indian philosophy falls naturally into three periods ; these three periods are equally strongly 
marked in the general history of Indian civilisation and are conditioned by the ae 
of India, India, as Sir William Jones bas already remarked, has the form of a square whose 
four angles are turned to the four cardinal points, and are marked by the Hindu Kush in the 
north, Cape Comorin in the south, and the mouths of the Ganges and Indus in the east and 
west, Ifm line be drawn from the mouth of the Indes to that of the Ganges (nearly 
coinciding with the tropic of Cancer), the square is divided into two triangles — Hindustan in 
the north, and the Deccan in the sowth. If again in the northern triangle we let fall o 
perpendicular from the vertex upon the base, this divides northern India into the valley of the 
Indus and the plain of the Ganges, separated by the desert of Marusthalu. Thus India falls 
into three parts —(1) the Panjab, (2) the plain of the Ganges, (3) the Deccan platean, To these 
three geographical divisions correspond the three periods cf Indian life: — (1) The domain of the 
Aryan Hindus in the oldest period was limited to the valley of the Indus with its five tributaries 
the only literary monuments of this epoch are the 1017 hymns of the Rigveda, Though cliefiy 
serving religious purposes they give by the way s lively and picturesque delineation of 
that primitive manner of life in which there were no castes, no dpramas (stages of life), 
and no Brahmanical order of life in general. The hymns of the Rigveda display not 
only the ancient Indian polytheism in its full extent, but contain also in certain of the 
later the first germs of a philosophical view of the world. (2)It may have been about 
1000 B. C. that the Aryans starting from the Panjab began to extend their conquests 
to the esst and occupied little by little the plain extending from the Himalayas in the 
north and the Vindbyas in the south to the mouth of the Ganges. The conquest of this 
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territory may have been accomplished, roughly speaking, between 1000 and 500 B.C. As 
literary monuments of this second period of Indian life we find the Samhitas of the Yajur, Sama, 
and Athervoréda, together with the Bréhmasas and their culmination in the Upanishads, 
Hand in hand with this literary development we bave under the spiritual dominion of the 
Brahmans the establishment of that original organisation which as the Brahmanical order of 
life has survived in India with some modification until the present day. (3) After these twe 
periods, which we may distinguish us “old-Vedie" and “new-Vedie,” follows a third period of 
Indian history — the “‘post-Vedic” — beginning about 500 B. C, with the rise of the heretical 
tendencies of Buddhism and Jainism, and producing in the succeeding centuries a large 
number of literary works in which, togetber with poetry, grammar, law, medicine and astro- 
nomy, a rich collection of philosophical works in Sauserit permits us to trace the development — 
of the philosophical mind down to the present time, In this period Indian, 7, ¢., Brahmanical, 
civilisation makes its way round the coast of Southern India and Ceylon and penetrates con- 
quering into the remotest districts of Central India. : 


First Period: Philosophy of the Rigveda. 
3. Religion of the Rigveda. 

The eldest interpretation of Nature and therefore the first philosophy of a people is its 
religion, and for the origiv and essence of religion there ix no Look in the world more instruc. — 
tive than the Rigveda ; Homer in Greece, and the most ancient parts of the Old Testament 
show religion in an advanced state of development which presupposes many preliminary stages 
now lost tu us. In India alone we can trace back religion to ite first origin. It is true that 
the hymns of the Rigveda also sbow religion in « later stage of development ; some primitive 
gods stand already in the background, as Dyaus (heaven) and Prithivt (earth); they are 
rarely mentioned but with an awe which shows their high Position at an earlier period, 
Another god, Varuna (the starry heaven), is still prominent, but even he is in danger of being 
superseded by Indra, god of the thunderstorm and of war; and remarkable hymn (iv, 42) 
exhibits a dialogue between Varuna and Indra, in which each boasts his greatness, while tlhi- 
poet notwithstanding the full respect for Varuna, betrays a certain partiality for Indra, Thix 


ment; but the names of the gods considered etymologically and the character of the myth» 
related of them, are so transparent that we are able in nearly every case to discover the original 


fication of the heaven with ite regular daily revolution, and that he only in later times became u 
god of the waters, Other gods represent the sun in its various aspects: Sarya the radiant 
globe of the sun, Savitar the arouser, Vishan the vivifymg force, Mitra the benevolent light, 
the friend of mankind, and Pashan, the shepherd of the world. Besides these we have the two 
Acvins, a divine pair who bring help in time of need, and seem to mean originally the twilight 
with which the day begins and the terrors of the night have an end. A very t personifi- 
cation of the dawn is Ushas (‘Has, Aurora) represented as a beantiful maiden displaying every 
morning her charms before the eyes of the world. If from these gods of the luminous heaven 
we pass to the second part of the universe, the atmosphere, we meet here among others Viyn or 
Vite, god of the-winds, Parjanya, the rain-god, the terrible Rudra, who probably personifies 
the destructive and purifying lightning, farther the Marats, the merry gods of the storm and 
above all Indra, god of the thunderstorm, who in his battles against the demons that hinder 
the rain from falling, is the typical god of warfare and thus the ideal of the Hindu of the heroic 
epoch. Lastly, coming to the earth, there are many phenomena of Natore and life considered as 
divine powers, but above all Agni, god of the destractive and helpful fire, and Soma, a personi- 
fication of the intoxicating power of the soma-drink, which inspires gods and men to hervic deeds. 
This short skeich shows clearly what the gods were in ancient India and what mutatis 
mutandis they are originally in every religion of the world, namely, Personifications of natural 
forces and natural phenomens. Man ip passing from the brate state to human consciousness 
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found himself surrounded by and dependent on various natural powers: the nourishing 
earth, the. fertilising heaven, the wind, the rain, the thunderstorm, etc, and ascribed 
to them not only will, like that of man, which was perfectly correct, but also human 
personality, oman desires and human weaknesses, which certainly was wrong. These 
personified natural powers were further*considered as the origin, the maintainers and 
controllers of what man found in himself as the moral law, opposed to the egoistic 
tendencies natural to man. Thus the religion of the Rigveda may teach us that gods, 
wherever we meet them in the world, are compounded of two elements —a mythological, so far 
aa they are personifications of natural powers aud phenomena, and a moral element go faras these 
personifications sre considered as the authors and ganrdians of the moral law. Let ug add 
that the better religion is that in which the moral element preponderates, and the less perfect 
religion that in which the mythological element is developed at the coat of the moral, If we 
apply this criterion to the religion of the Rigveda, we must recognize that, notwithstanding its 
high interest in so many respects, it cannot as # religion claim « specially high position ; forthe 
Rigvedie gods, though at the same time the guardians of morality (gopd ritarya), are mainly 
regarded as beings of superhuman powers but egoistic tendencies, This moral deficiency of 
the Rigvedie religion has* certainly been the chief cause of the sorprisingly rapid decay oF: the 
eld-Vedic worship ; this decay and at the same time the firat germs of philosophical thonght 
we can follow in certain of the later hymue of the Rigveda, as we chall now proceed to 


demonstrate. 


——== 








4. Decay of the Old-Vedic Religion, 


In certain Ister hymns of the Rigveda there are unmistakeable signs that the ancient creed 
was falling into disrepute, A beautiful hymn (x. 117) recommends the duty of benevolence 
without any reference to the pods, apparently because they were too weak o support for pure 
moral actions, Another hymn (x. 151) is addressed not to god but to Faith, and praising 
the merit of faith, conclodes with the prayer: “() Faith, make us faithful.” In o time of 
onshaken faith such a prayer would hardly have been offored. But we lave ciearer proofs 
that the old-Vedie faith began to fade. In a hymn (ii. 12) to Indra, the principal pod of the 
Vedic Hindu, the poet says: —‘“‘the terrible god, of whose czistence they donbt, and ask 
“where is he,’ nay, whom they deny, saying, ‘he is not,’ this god wil! destroy his enemies like 
playthings” — and doubts like this occur here and there; bat even more frequently we meet 
passages and entire hymns which evidently ridicule the gods and their worship, more 
especially that of the god Indra. Everybody in the world, says the hymn ix. 112, pursnes his 
egoistic interests, the joiner hopes for broken wheels, the doctor for broken limbs, the 
blacksmith looks for customers; T om @ poet, says the author, my futher ia a physician, my 
mother turns the mill in the kitchen, and so we all pursue our own ailvantage, ss a herdsman 
his cows. This little piece of humourons poetry would be perfectly innocent were it not that 
after each verse comes the refrain, probably taken from an old hymn: “Thou, O Soma, flow for 
Tundra," which evidently means that Indra also seeks his own advantage and is an egoist like 
other people. 


Even more bold is the scorn in hymn x. 119, which introduces Indra in the merriest 
humour, ready to give away overything, ready to destroy the earth and all that it contnins, 
boasting of his greatness in ridiculous fashion, — all this becanse, as the refrain tells us, he ‘s 
in an advanced stage of intoxication, caused by excessive appreciation of the soma offered to 
him, Another hymn (vii. 103) sings of the frogs, comparing their voices to the noise of « 
Brahmanical school and their hopping rennd the tank to the behavionr of dronken priests 
celebrating = noctornal offering of Soma. As here the holy teachers and the priests, so in 
another hymn (x. 82) the religious poetry of the Veda and its authors are depreciated by the 
words: "The Vedic minstrels, wrapped in fog and floods of words, go on the stamp to make a 
livelihood.” 
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5. Beginnings of Philosophical Thought. 

The age in which such words were possible was certainly ripe for philosophy ; and 
«vordingly we see emerging in certain Inter hymng of the Rigveda the thought by which here 
a3 in Greece philosophy begins — the conception of the unity of the world. Jost as Xenophanes 
in Greece puts above all the popular gods his one deity who is nothing more than the aniverse 
considered as a unity, we find in the Rigveda a remarkable seeking and enquiring after that 
one from which, a8 an eternal, unfathomable, unspeskable unity, all gods, worlds, and creatures 
originate. The Hindus reach this Monism by a method essentially different from that of other 
countries, Monotheism was attained in Egypt by a mechanical identification of the varions 
local gods, in Palestine by proscription of other gods and violent persecution of their worshippers 
for the benefit of the national god, Jehovah. In India they reached Monixm thongh not 
Monotheism by a more philosophical path, seeing throngh the veil of the manifold the 
which underlies it, Thus the profound and difficult hymn, i. 164, pointing ont the difference 
of the names Agni, Indra and Vayn, comes to the bold conelnsion: “it is one being of which 
the poets of the hymns speak under various names.” The same idea of the unity of the universe 
is expressed in the wonderful hymn x, 129, which as the most remarkable monament of the | 
oldest philosophy we here translate : — | 


1. In the beginning there was neither Non-Being nor Being, neither atmosphere nor 
sky beyond. — What enveloped all things ? Where were they, in whose care ? 
What was the ocean, the unfathomable depth ? 

2. At that time there was neither mortal nor immortal, neither night nor day.— That 
being, the only one, breathed without air in independence. Beyond it neught 
existed. . 


3. Darkness was there; by darkness enshronded in the beginning, nn ocean withont 
lights was al! this world ; — but the pregnant germ which was enveloped by 
the husk was born by the strength of penitence. 

4. And forth went as the first-born Kama (love) which was the primordial seed of 
mind. — Thus wise men meditating have found ont the link of Non-Being and 
Being in the heart. 

5. They threw their plamb-line across the universe, what was then helow and what 
above. There were seedbearers; there was mighty striviny ; independence 
beneath, exertion above. 

6. But who knows and who can tell from where was born, from where came forth 
creation ? — The gods camo afterwards into existence. Who then can aay 
from whence creation came ? 

7, He from whom this creation proceeded, whether he created it or not, He whose 
eye watches it im the highest heaven, He pertiaps knows it — or perhaps he 
knows it not, 

I add a metrical translation! : 
1, Non-Being was not; Being was not yet; 
There was no yault of heayen, no realm of air, 
Where was the ocean, where the deep abyss ? 
What mantled all? Where was it, in whose care ? 

2. Death was not known nor yet immortal life ; 

Night was not born and day was not yet seen, 
Airlesa be breathed in primevality 
The One beyond whom nought hath ever been, 


* Tam indebted for-this translation to Mr. N, W. Thomas, M.A. 
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"T'was this world, clad in its cloak of night, 
And then was brought to being the germ of all, 
The One pent in this husk, by Tupas’ might. 
4. And first of all from him proceeded love, 
Kdma, the primal seed and germ of thought. 
In Non-existence was by sages found 
Existence’ root, when in the heart they sought, 
5. When throngh the realm of Being their arc they spanned, 
What was beneath it, what was in their kon ? 
Germ-carriers beneath! Strivings above ! 
The seeds of things wore hid, the things were seon. 
6. ‘Whence sprang the universe ? Who gavo it form ? 
_ What eye hath seen its birth? Its source who knows ? 
Before the world was maile the gods were not ; 
Who then shall tell us whence these things arose ? 
7, He who hath moulded aud called forth the world, 
Whether he hath created it or not, 
Who gazeth down on it from heaven's heights, 
He knoweth it; or doth he know it not ? 


6. Attempts to determine that Unity. 


The great thonght of the unity of all things having been conceived, the next task was to 
find out what this unity was. For the attempt to determine it is especially typical the hymn 
x. 121, which, starting apparently from the hymn x. 129, or a similar piece of work, secks a 
name for that unknown god who was the last unity of the universe. In the first eight verses 
the poet points out the wonders of creation and concludes cach verse by asking “Who is that 
god, that we may worship him?" In the ninth verse he finds a name for that now and 
unknown deity, calling it Prajapati (lord of the creatures). This name in striking contrast 
to the names of the old Vedic gods, is evidently not of popular origin but the creation of a 
philosophical thinker, Henceforth Prajipati occupies the highest position in the pantheon, 
until he is displaced by two other, more philosophical conceptions — Brahman and Atman. 
These three names, Prajapati, Brahman, and Atman dominate the whole philosophical develop- 
ment from the Rigveda to the Upanishads. The oldest term Prajapati is merely mythological 
and the transition from it to the term Atman (which, as we shall see, is highly philosophical) 
is very natural. But it is very characteristic' of the Hinda mind that this transition is 
accomplished by means of an intermediate term Brahman, which was originally merely ritaal 
in its meaning and wpplication, signifying “prayer.” At the time of the Upanishads the name 
Prajapati is nearly forgotten and appears only here and there as a mythological figure, while 
the terms Brahman and Atman have become identical and serve in turn to express that being 
which, as we shall see, is the only vbject of which the Upanishads treat. We have now to 
trace the history of these three terms in detail. 


7. History of Prajapati. 


It is characteristic of the way in which Indian religion developed that a mere philosophical 
abstraction such as Prajapati puts in the background all the other gods and occupies in the 
time of the Brahmanas the highest place in the Hindu pantheon, Prajdpsti in thie period is 
considered as the father of gods, men and demons, as the creator and ruler of the world. 
Numerous passages of the Brdhmanas, intended to recommend some ritual usage, describe the 
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rite or formola as prodaced by Prajipati and employed by him in tho creation of the world. 
Such passages regularly begin with the phrase that in the beginning Pro jipati alone was, that 
he performed penance and thereby worthily prepared himself for ercyling the different gods, 
the worlds and the various implements and materials of sacrifice, All the yods depend on him ; 
in him they take refuge when harassed by the demons; and to him as »rbitrator they come if 
some quarrel about their relative dignity arises. Into these details we wi!! not enter; we will 
here only point ont that the Indian idea of creation is essentially different from that current ta 
the Christian world. Prajipati doea not create a world; he transforms himself, his body and 
his limba into the different parts of the universe. Therefore in creating he is swallowed up, 
he falls to pieces, and is restored by the performance of some rite which is in this way recom- 
mended. In later texts we observe a tendency to get rid of Prajipati whether by deriving him 
from a still higher principle, such as the primordial waters, the Non-ont preceding his exist- 
ence, or by explaining him away and identifying him with the creating mind, the ereating word, 
the sacrifice or the year as principles of the world, In older passages Prajipati creates, among 
other ritual objects, the Brahman; later passages on the other hand make him dependent on 
the Brahman. 
8. History of the Brahman. 


Every attempt to explain this central idea of Indian philosophy must proceed from the 
fact that the word Brahman throughont the Rigveda in which it occurs more than 200 times, 
signifies without exception nothing more than “‘prayer,’’ Like Soma and other gifts, the prayer 
of the poet is offered to the gods ; they enjoy it; they are fortified by it for their heroic deeds; 
and as man stands in need of the varions benefits of the gods, the gods need for their welfare 
the offerings and especially the prayers of mankind ; “prayer is a ‘tonic' of the gods ;"” “Indra 
for his battles is fortified by prayer” (offered to him) ; phrases like these occur frequently in 
the Rigveda; thus the idea became more and more prominent that human prayer is a power 
which surpasses in potency even the might of the gods. In the moments of religious devotion 
man felt himself raised above his own individuality, felt awakening in himself that metaphy- 
sical power on which all worlds with their gods and creatures are dependent. By this. curious 
development (comparable to the history of the Biblical Aéyet) Brahman, the old name for 
prayer, became the most usual name for the creative principle of the world, An old Rigvedic 
question “which was the tree, which was the wood, of which they hewed the earth and 
heaven”? is repeated ina Jrdhmana text, and followed by the answer: “The Drahman was 
the tree, the wood from which they hewed the earth and heaven,” Here the term Brahman 
has become already what it has been throngh all the following centuries — the most common 
name for the eternal and changeless principle of the world. 


®. History of tho Atman. 


A better name even than Brahman, and perhaps the best name which philosophy has 
found in any language to designate the principle of the world, is the word Atman, which pro- 
perly is the exact equivalent of the English “Self.” Thus Atman means that which remains if 
we take away from our person all that is Non-self, foreign, all that comes and passes away; it 
means “the changeless, inseparable essence of our own Self,” and on the other hand of the Self 
of the whole world. , it is not possible, as in the case of Prajipati and Brahman, to frame a 
history of the word Atman. It has no regular development but we see it emerge here and 
there in proportion as the thinker secks and finds a more clear-cut expression for the word 
Brahman to name that being which can never by any means be taken away from us, and there- 
fore forme the only true essence of our natore, our diman, our Self. With this word we have 
reached the sphere of the Upanishads; we must now say a few words on these most remarkable 
monuments of ancient Indian literature. 

(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIlIra CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 

BY B. 0, TEMPLE, 

(Vontinued from p. 327.) 

1782. — No. V. 

Fort William, 24th September 1702. esd a Letter from Lieut, Blair. 

Lt. Blair, 23d. Beptr. 

Tv The Right Honble Charles Earl Cornwallis, K. @., etex, 


My Lord, — In consequence of your Lordships desire J have, the honor to lay before you, sach 
an Establishment for the New Settlement at the Andamans, as Appears to me the Most proper, 
with the Monthly pay, and I have Studiously advised introdaving any unnecessary or Useless People, 
also an Tuventory of the necessary Store, and Provisions for Six Months, with the Estimated prices of 
Such as cannot be had from the Honble, Company’s Stores together with the Tonage necessary for 
transporting the whole to the Andamans on further reection, perhaps Some More. Stores may 
Appear requisite, 

I beg leave to Offer My New Vessel the Union which was built at the Andamans, io 
Assist in transporting the Men and Stores, at a reasonable Monthly rate agreeable to the tonage, 
This Vessel With three of the Pilot Vessels (if they can be Spared) together with the Viper, will be 
Sufficient to embark the Whole, and Appears to [be] the Most economical as well as the most Convenient 
Mode of effecting this Service. The Pilot Vessels might be returned immediately if necessary, But as 
the exigences of the new Settlement, will probably require the Constant Service of st least four Such 
Vessels as the above; aud as Several of the Pilot Vessels are too large for that Service thought (sic) well 
addopted (sfc) for the transportation of Men and Stores, I beg leave to recommend that three or four 
of the largest, be transferred to the use of the New Settlement, which might Soon be replaced by New 
Ones of a more eligible Size and Construction, 

Having reason to be highly pleased with the Conduct of the Gentlemen who have served with me, 
I must beg permission to recommend them to your Lordships Attention, Lieut. Roper and Wales 
who have Commended (sic) the Viper and Ranger, have « particular Claim to my Approbation, and I 
must also inelude the young Gentlemen Serving in those Vessels, as Officers, who I judge to be both 
Capable and deserving of preferment. The Apparent professfion]al Abilities, and the Close 
Attention of Mr. Wood the Surgeon, to the Duties of his Station deserve my warmest Acknowledge- 
mente; snd I earnestly hope that their Services will be Considered by your Lordship, and be rewarded 
by Some permanent Provision ; which I make no doubt their future Conduct will merit, 

I remain with great Respect, My Lord, Your Lordship most Obedient humble Servt., 

Calcutta, : (Signed) Archibald Blair. 

Septr. 23, 1792. 


Fort William, 24th September 1792, “Enclosure in Lieut, Blairs Letter, 23rd Septr. 
A Proposed Establishment for the New Settlement at the Andamans. 
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September 234, 1702, ' | ' (Signed) Archibald Blair. 
Fort William, 24th September 1702. Euclosure in Lieut. Blairs Lotter 
the 23rd September. 


Inventory of Stores, and Provisior™ for Six Months for the new Settlement, 
at the Andamans. 








60,000 | ... | s. 


3000 Mads. 


Rice ee ea) 

Doll p> ar eo, ee. eee | abe vee a 1500 do. $000 | .. |» 
WHO ii cc. ee. seWIb Stes cee.) bee. ee Sh AES de 1500 |... | +. 
Salt tes eee : = st = 30 336 aif) See 


Copper Kidgeres Poteet) Si kk say «OO 600) |i Pe 
Cee Dee =e es. GS OL ee 100 Ju] 
Whest eee - “o- -, a oo o“~ eee 5000 Ibs. 350 eee er 


Salt Meat 7 ed — ve oo o* oo -e 25 do. 1200 
Bisenit “ ove - 7 ~- — oe oe 500 Gallons 140 a Tt 


SPE eee te ee, SOs 500 | ... 


Sugar - oo - ~~ oon *- - (poe eae 600 see had 


Iron flat Bars ove oo — - —- - Sad 200 Mds. 1,400 eee or 


Iron Square Bars... eee ore - - -o- 200 do. 1,400 
Bolt Fron . se a GR, TOO ss 


- o- see oor : ore 


Rodifor é, i. Cu rod] Do... one woo oe - oe 100 do. 1,000 
“Walls Of Various Bless a aetteetCe «200 ss] OHO | 
Ceplates Ted uc lke ea Ble Pee ec 


874 








Whip Saws 
Jack Screws ae 
Bling Cart... =. 
Ditto Wheels... 
Iron Guns pounders aa 
Round Shot —,,, 
Grape Do, ont ate 
Double Headed Do, ae 


Cannon Powder 


Priming Ditto ,,, rr 
Powder Horns 
Match ons tm 


Flannel for Cartridges... 
Port Fires... 


an oon 


Signal Rockets ,., 
Musquet Cartridge Paper 
Coconut Oil dee 
Lamp Oil... one 
Candles... 


Sheet Lead a 
Paint of Sorts and Oil 
Europe Rope of Sorts .., 
Tar a 

Coal Tar ... ons 
Pitan an ows 


Canvass ... = 
Twine iss ns 
Gunnie Twine ... 
Chiligon /'? Ohitigon] Do. 


40 Polts 
60 lbs, 
10 Mads, 
10 do, 


To be drawn from the Military Stores. 


140 | oa 


520 


140 |... 
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Fishing Nets 
Door Hinges aoe oom one one as 
Window Do, oe eae one ane oe ane 


Locke oF Botan) oetag bes ci, saucy cas, ss 

Maiques{? gj! [tent-pegs] ie = oan 

Large private Tents aa sak an otk che 

Lampe ,,, cor ian 

Flags of 20 feet hoist s,s seen 

Bunling (sic) see | ee > abe | = ee 

BWurope Blocks of Boris 4.00 eee tee te ‘5 
Besgal Hoel Mates once sa)? ate nes. ses 

Grinding Stores [Stones] wth se ser os ee ae “ 
Per iid = serra a 

Pellnig-ASOG <rug,tiies ees tase “ne 
Bill Bookasio iss Geet eee ane 


Bengal Axes oF nae se one one one 
Tron Crows oe one Cio Ch bedhead 
Smitha Tools oo. io Prey ah 28 8 


Probable expence of Package, etca, 






Sepoys and Laborers, as pr. Paper N.1 


cdiaale of Scanga, Bx teaeepestiog 400 Bon with six Months 
provision and Stores. 


To 400 Men with Baggage water and Provisions .. Soe — 
Provan for ditto for 6 Monts, and Stores as abore Se 


Stock Grain, ctce. ... Prt) oon on oo Tt) 
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Vessels proposed for the transportation. 


Viper exclusive of Stores and Provisions ... nee “he ans, a ae 
Union ditto oe one Pr 160 
Three Pilot Vossela do, one ose on oom 450 

630 


The Board Approve the Establishment for thc new Settlement st the Andamans 
and Lieut, Blair is to be Authorized to complete it as far as exe tei dhind ark amare 
above List. 


Ordied ite ‘hi Storia deidProvisbons’ vequiced "the Yvenkses: for ‘Six Menthe; shall’ be 
furnished from the Stores of the Company as far ss they can be supplied therefrom, and that the 
Remainder be purchased by Lt. Blair. 


Agreed that the Offer made by Lieut, Blair of his New Vossel, the Union, be accepted to 


Assist in transporting the Men and Stores, and to be Employed on any Other necessary Bervice 
for the Space of four Months or until the Service will admit of her return to Calcutta from the lst of 
October at the Monthly Charge to the Company of 2500 Sa. Ra. including every expence, 

Agosa ial hrc hn cider Pike Bimota i se Med he Wcplcsalinds aah had 
etca., to the New Settlement. They are to be returned as Soon ag the Service is over under Charge of 
the Commander who will be appointed to them for the Trip. 
much Satisfaction in Observing the Testimony he has Afforded to the good Conduct of Gentlemen 
plese cy yee cee ome marae ch rnc ee Sate cued acest 
entertains of it, 

1763. — No. VI. 
Fort William, 8th October 1793, Read o Letter and its Enclosure from Lieutenant Blair — 
On the Bervice, 
Lt. Blair, 7 Oot, 
To Edward Hay, Esqr., Secretary to the Gort. 
Bir, —I take the Liberty of enclosing Lists of such Stores aa may be furnished from the Honour- 


able Company's Military and Marine Stores, for the new Settlement at the Andamans, that the neces- 
sary orders may be issued for their delivery. 


I am, Sir, Your Obedt, Servt., 


October 7th, 1792. (Signed) Archibald Blair, 
Marine Stores for the Settlement at the Andamans. 

Salt Meat... one oes aan ose aes s+» 5,000 Tbs, 
Bolt Tron... oes wis oes aes eas e» 1] Maunds 
Bode Tyo see igen sep piseefimeess nce Do, 
Nails of Various sizes os on eee ene -» 100 Do. 
Sheet Lead . = ons oss ue ave oss 4 Do. 
Europe Rope of Sorta ans coe eee ee es | 20 Coils 
Tar ... ane oe rene = nee eee 5 Barrels 
nauk mil ae i a a ee ee 
Flags 16 feet hoist . ey per ee oe + 
Europe Bunting Red White Blue m= on --- 6 pieces 


October 7th, 1792. (Signed) Archibald Blair, 


| 
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Military Stores for the Settlement ‘at the Andamans. 

cher drop dade Bcdecernepl el nhs dasha wet 


Brass do. 8 Pounders with Do, etea. — ... ap Sage 

Bioea Swebve Pond Show le) iso Vionss a 1000 
Round three ‘Peed Do. . aes see aoe 2,000) 

Grape De, Do, oon ee a + a 500 
Cannon Powder see bs Peto oe Car ene 20 Barrels 
Priming Do, oon hee rae : + ee De, 
Powder Horns eer a eee i ah 10 14 
Match ons on aes wae — = ~ 2 Mds., 
Port Fires ie one - nin rae oon . 200 . 
Musquets with Accoutrements 4. ws ~ 100 
Pg OTe ae ee year es ve, 200 
Musquet and Fazee Balls .,, “s -_ a “ 4 Mads. 
Musquet Cartridge Paper ... 0 9.0. nas a - 1 Ream 
Flannel for Cartridges me = o- om ~ 5 pieces 
Signal Rockets un -" — ow an ww 200 

Sling Cart ... ae = ne ve o 1 

Do. Do. Wheels ... : ae aot 2 pieces 
Marqymeca: ... ass 7" a ee ee ee 
Private Tents. . ose “es oo ; 6 

Bell Tents .. aa sian aha ane = 6 
Necessary Tents ton PT wae om ann 2 


Agreed that the Orders, requested in Lieutenant Blairs Letter of the 7th Instant, for the Issue 
of Stores therein mentioned be given. 

1702. — No. VII. 

Fort William, 17th October 1792, Ordered that the following directions be sent to Lieutenant 
Blair, and Lieutenant Roper. 

To Lieut, Archibald Blair in Charge of the Settlement at the Andaman, 

Sir, —The Honble Company's Snow Viper being in Readiness to proceed to the Andamans, 
you will herewith receive « Letter for the Commander Lieutenant Roper directing him to make the 
best of his Way to that Settlement, and to attend tosach Instructions and Orders as you may give him 
fur his Gaidance, 

You are apprized of the Tuisgiion'to tinage the Ytkos ar the Establishment to the 
North East Harbour [now Port Cornwallis] — of the Readiness of the Commodore to render every 
Assistance that can be given by his Majesty's Ships for this Purpose and that Three Vessels are to be 
vent from hence with Stores and Sapplies of different kinds for the new Settlement and with such 
Information before you, you will be enabled to judge what farther Sorvice will be wanted from the Viper, 
the Board leave it, accordingly to your Discretion to detain the Viper on this Side of India as long 
as You think it necessary, and they are pleased to desire that she may then be returned to Rombar 
as belonging to that Marine at that Presidency. 

Council Chamber, I am, etea, (Signed) E. Hay, Seery. to the Government. 

16th October 1792. 

To Lieutenant Roper, Commanding the Honbla. Company's Ship Viper. 

Sir, — Tam directed to acquaint you what [? that] Winds and Weather: permitting you are to 
proceed to the Andamans upon receiving such Instrnctions as may be given to you by Lientenant 
Blair, who has Charge of the Affairs at that Settlement, {ou will follow those Instructions for your 
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foture Goidance deeming them of the same Force as if they had proceeded unmediately from the 
Governor General in Council. 

Tam, Sir, Your most Obedient Humble Servt. (Signed) Edward Hay, Seery. to the Government, 
Fort William, 
the 17th October 1792. 
1782 — No, VIII. 

Fort William, 22d. October 1792, ‘The. following letter was received on the 20th Instant 
from Lieutenant Blair, and an Order on the Treasury was issued, According to bis request, in favor 
of the Acting Marine Paymaster, 

Lt. Blair, 20th Octr, 
To The Right Honorable Charles Earl] Cornwallis, K. G., Governor Genoral in Council 

My Lord, —- On estimation I find, that the Sum of Sicon Rupees ten thousand eight hundred will 
be necessary, for the purpose of advancing four months pay to the Artificers Sepoys and Laborers, 
for the intended new Settlement at the Andamans ; and for the purchase of six months Provisions and 
a Variety of Stores, Tools and Implements of Husbandry that a forther sum of Sicca Rupees Twenty 
seven thousand, will be necessary. 

I have therefore to request that the sum of Sicea Rupees thirty Eight thousand (rs. 38,000) may 
be issued to me, which I hope will be sufficient for the above purposes. 

Tam, My Lord, Your Lordship’s most Obedient humble Serrt, 


October 20th, 1792. (Signed) Archibald Blair. 
(To be continued.) 





SOME ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE TAKING OF MADRAS 
IN 1746 BY LA BOURDONNAIS. 
BY BR. C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, 350.) 
Ho. VI. 
Fort William, 20th December 1748. 
Vizagapatam Letter. 
(iw the S7th We received a Letter from Mr. Richd. Prince Chief, etca., Council at 
Vissgepatam Enclosing ‘Extract[s] of what News they have received from the Southward, 
Mo. 1, 
Extract of nows from the Southward, 
The Garrison of Fort St. George surrendered to the French Prisoners of War the 10th Septem- 


sea and Land after hoisting the French Flag proposed Terma of Ransom which was Accepted Terms 
drawn out and Stipulated were all houses Effects, etea., belonging to the Inhabitants should be their 
own Property— All valuables of All kinds whatsoever belonging to the Company and the Kings 
Ships (Excepting the Artillery and Warlike Stores belonging to the Company mounted and dis- 
mounted) should belong to the Freneh All Artillery mounted and dismounted and Warlike Stores 
should be devided Equally by Commissarys half to remain. in the Garrison for the Company and half 
to [be] Carryed Away by the French Two Neutrall Ships to be Allowed Off till their Property was 
Carryed Away there was about 4 Laack of Pagodas in Silver Broad Cloth. etea Merchandize in 
Madrass belonging to the Company besides which they were to pay for the Ransom of the Town 
Becron Lasek of Pagodas as 5 Lasck in India and 6 in’ Europe and it in generally beliened thet 
Monar. LBourdonnie in: Diamonds Jewels, stea.,. Screwed Up « Purse of about. 150000 Pagodas so 
Altogether makes: Up the Sum of 1650000, One Million Six hondred and fifty thousand Pagodas! 


* “@6000, 1190000, 150000 ; 1650000: besides the Artillery und Waclike Btures,” 
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tor Security of which hostages were to be delivered to Monsr, LBoundonnie the Governours 
2 Children Mr. Stratton and family Mr. Harris and Wife and Messrs. Strake and Walsh 
The first Capitulation Were According to the above Terms and the Town was to be delivered ihe 
donnio and the former insisted Upon the Garrisons being kept by the French till the last of January 
his was likewise Agreed to by our Gorernour and Council and Added to the Terms of Capitnlations 
so the Hostages Staid behind which were already to embark, 


Nizam hearing what the French bad done and jedging truly that Ours was ouly a Tribatary 
Town to the Mogulls Empire that it would Occasion Distress and Confusion in the Province and the 
Effect his Surcar was fall of wrath and resentment at the News and immediately wrote to the 
Wabob that if Madrasa which was Lost by his folly was not retaken or delivered to the 
English that his whole Family should be Cut off from Arcott The Nabobs Great Age Occasioned his 
Eldest Bon to come down with all the forces he conld Muster which was about 1000 horse and 
4000 foot Encamped within » League of Madrass took 3 or 4 French Gentlemen Prisoners and four 
days running stopt all Water and Provision Entering the Town The French after this received 
orders from Duplex to make War Upon the Moora upon which at Day Break they surprized 
the Camp with about 200 Europeans and as many seapies and 9 field Pieces and killed about 30 of 
the Moors possessed themselves of the Camp and plinder to a Considerable Amonnt the Nabob 
upon this Possessed himself with his Army of St. Thomé bat the Second Day about 1200 
Europeans with as many Coffrees and Seapies as a reinforcement Over Land from Pondicherry made 
him glad to jwmp mpon his Horse and get away as fast as they could They killed them more /aic ) 
about 50 or GO Men and Some of their head Officers Monar. Parradise who commanded tKis rein- 
forcement then Loaded the Camells, Horse's, and Oxen with the Plunder of St, Thomé which was very 
considerable and beat the Tom Tom that the Town of St. Thomé belonged to the French (Novr. 
Ist). This happened about 5 Days Since and ever Since the Nabobs Forces have kept about 30 Milesin 
Land and wrote to all the Pollygarrs in this Part of the Country to Come to his Assistance Yesterday 
at 4 o Clock was & proclamation in Madrass by order of Duplex and Paradise (the Latter 
of which is the 4th Governour of Madrass) that the whala treaty of Ransom Made by 
L’Bourdonnis was Null and Void That the Inhabitants should have their Linnen and Apparell 
with some furniture And that the Inhabitants Govr., etca., should Leave the Town in Two Days Upon 
Pain of being sent Prisoners to Pondicherry this Upon their Parole and that they should not Stay 
at the Mount nor near it or Limits of Madrass That the Town of Madrass with all its Depon- 
danoys belonged to the Company of Franoa I know nothing left to do but to leave off 
Investments for the present and Endeavour to unite the Forces of the other two Presidencys to the 
British Squadron — send Embassadors to the Mogull and Nizam with handsome presents and 
Endeavour if Possible with the Permission of the Head Powers to Exterpate the French out of all 
India which Considering [what] they have most depend upon Incky Circumstances to Accomplish 
without their first doing a great deal of Mischief And without it is impossible for the English Com- 
pany to Support a Trade As it is quite UVacertain where L’Bourdonnie’s Sqnadron is gone (which 
Sailed about the 22d. Ultimo from Pondicherry) whether to their Islands Acheen or Goa, I am in 
some pain about Your Presideney s0 soon ag our Squadron leaves you I have here under Wrote 
I believe w pretty perfect Account of their force whieh had it Not been for the disagreements between 
L'Bourdonnie and Duplex and the storm together would have soon taken a Round all over India 
I hopes to hear Our Affairs at sea taken « more fortonate turn than what they have done, 


November Sth. — The Inhabitants Are Now left and Leaving Madras: with their New Passports 
Upon Parole of Honour whether the Governour and Council Come out or go to Pondicherry We are 
Not yet Certain, The Nabob still Continues $0 miles in land and is Summonsing all the Pollygure 
etca., but with all the forces he can Muster will [ am afraid be afraid to Encamp near Madrass Again 
We have heard of the Arrival of no Ships in India Except our Mocha Ship as yet they have made no 
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Attempts Upon Fort St. David. The above is what has passed and is all I can recollect We are 
about 30 of us at Pullicat that was out Upon L'Bourdonnies first Passport and that Stole out after- 
wards, the Dutch refuse Us the protection of their Fort, 


November 6th.— Yesterday Came to an Anchor in Madrass Road a large Ship with 
# pendant which saluted the Fort with 9 Gpns. The Fort hauled down the English Colours and fired 
200 Shott she immediately sett Sail and Stood to the Eastward she sent a Letter on shore by 
the Cattamaran which Paradise got bat Nobody Else knows from whence she Came or what News. 


_ November 8. — Governour Morse and Mr. Monson sett out Yesterday with » party of , 
200 french for Pondicherry and they say they will take Fort St. David in 15 Days.— Its said the 
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below above. 
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ees ee | a I 
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Lost in the Madrass Storm of the 3d, October the Yannam Ship and Brilliant Snow Prize 
and its said with 15 mortar and 1000 Bomb Shell, 

Lost in the Storm of Madagascar 2 large Ships of their Fleet. 

They Affirm the Anglsea Man of War they have made a 40 Gun privateer off and with 
2 Large Ships in Company are in India, 

The Cotaur and Achilles have 13 Guns in their Lower tier and 14 above I contented 
[? counted] My self the Latter Ships and our Officers that were on board Allow they have Actually 
the same weight of Metall above and below 18 pounders, 

The 54 Gan Ships have 6 and 7 Port holes of a side in their Lower tier and Are not Equal to 
the Weight of Metall they Carry some of them have only 6 Guns on their Lower Deck and so traverse 
them on the Tack they fight. 

The 40 Gun Ships have 5 or 6 Ports in their Lower Tier. The land forces upon the Island they 
pretend to say is Still pretty Considerable which with the Garrisons of Mahey and Ohbander- 
nagore Are not reckoned. 

They say the 3 Ships to China They have taken recruits of about 600 Europeans from 
the Shipping which is about the Namber they have at Madrass besides Seapies, etca, 


We Can't pretend to judge where the Ships that are Ssiled are gone to whether to 
Acheen Macha the Islands of Maurattses [Mauritius] or Goa they sailed from Pondicherry about the 
22d. Instant the Achilles had her fore mast and Bow spritt, the rest of her Masts but very tad jury 
Masts, 

No. 2. a 
Extract of News from the Southward. 


October 12th. — The Storm that happened 9 Days before having destroyed 2 French Ships 
of 50 Guns and the Yannsm one and Carried Away ths Masts of the others Mr. LBourdonnie who 
has fitted the Achilles with Jury Masts went on ber and Arriving with Jury Masts went on ber [?] 
Arriving at Pondicherry found Mr. Duplex was just dimpatehing the Sumatrs for Eurppeshe was 
followed by one of those he found ready on the road who brought her ‘and Mr. Duplex’s Packet into 
L’Bourdonnies who procured [it] without Landing feariag the Governour wonld Seize him and bad 
5 Rigged Ships besides the Contaur and Achilles 2 or 8 disabled one’s went Away after the Prize 
Princess Mary remained at Madrass unmasted, 

A French Governour and Council was Ereoted at Madrass Monsr. Depruminul 
Governour and Major Bury Commandant 500 Europeans in Garrison with some Seapies and 
Coffrees. 

October 23rd. — Nizam having hoard that Madrass was taken and by the Con- 
nivance of Annawardy Chaws Family whom the French had before brought Over for 3 Laack of 
Rupees in hand and a promise of 5 after the capture sent him Word to remit bim the Money and to gu 
url take Madrass from the French and deliver it to Us Again or he would Cut them all off whereupon 
Mawphus Cawn who made that Contract Came and Surrounded Madrass with about 700 Horse 
and 4,000 Foot he had block’t it Up 3 Days when the French with 200 Men snd Some field Pieces 
(finding he lodged himself at the Governours Garden) took # round turn and Early in the Morning 
Surprized him they retired bebind Egmore the French burnt some tents and drove in some Cattle 
aud got in Water both which they wanted Much our Governour and Council and Most of tie 
English having been detained in the Town Though some of the Latter after having been denyed made 
their Escape in Disguize to the Mount about Thirty in all including those who Came out with kave 
before [the] Blockade of which I was one. 

October 25th. — Monsr. Parradize with 300 Men and 3 or 4 hundred Peons after s hasty 
March from Pondicherry saw the Moors drawn Up to receive him at Break of Day he Attaked aud 
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Rented [? routed] them just to the south of 8t. Thomé they all with Mauphus Caun retired 
‘© Conjewaram and sn party of 200 French who Came from Town an hour or two Iate for the fight 
Joining the other they Plundered St, Thome Except Portngueze and other Christeans who retired 


killed an Elephant were Masters of all the Tents and most of the Baggage all this while we were 


suspected of joining with the Moors and the two Councils at Madrass Made sharpe remonstrances to 
each other but they have found their suspicions of Us unjust Nevertheless they prohibit the English 


October 28th. — The Dutoh st Noegapatam have News that Holland declared War 


against France in April? . , / » the Seas are Covered with our Men of War and privatpers, 
October 3st, — The News of the Moors being round Pondicherry is Contradicted. 
ee 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 


BY SIR J. uw. CAMPBELL, K-C.LE., LC,8, 
(Continued from P. 329.) 
Besipes the useof guardian influences several minor devices are practised to turn aside 
evil glances. Among these are : (2) abusing the evil influence ; (6) cheating the evil infln- 
ence ; (¢) returning the evil influence j aud (@) tempting the evil influence. 


(6) Abuse.— In Russia, if an unthinking visitor says :—“O what 8 lovely child, what a 
fine healthy babe,” the Russian nurse blurts out in anger: — “Do you wish to bewitch the 


child to excess, the nurse would say ; — 


Stone or Rabbah, Phe ha, child orn the sow-comer ie tot emesis called 
Stone or Rubbish, The belief is that the deaths of the former children are-due é#ther to the 


longing of the first dead for playmates : or more commonly to some one of the family dead 
who envies or has a i i 


* Arabian im the Middle Ages, p. 198 ; Manners and Customs the Japanese, 7. 
w chweinturth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. Il, p. 6s, # bed i! 
is 


mislaid. 
© This the accepted exp among Indian nurses and other + Atthe enme time the 
ter i the nan, not Phone -oans one a ae crap pot St aa 


the coat may be a belittling, showing the seamy side and making the wearer look badly drecacd 
and so dulling the desire either of the mischief-seeking or of the lodging-seeking spirit’? 4 
third means of belittling oneself is to do unpleasant work, This the Romans held and the 
Italians hold to be one of the best correctives.7! 

(c) Returning. — Of the device of returning the evil infiuence to its author two examples 
may be quoted, In the Scottish Highlands (1690), if a stranger admired a cow, some of her 
milk was given him to drink to break the spell"? The sense is: By drinking the milk the 


some of the food to the suspected person,73 In Italy, if a child bas been blighted by an evil 
glance, and the person who did the mischief is known, the child is brought before the evil- 
glancer and spits thrice into his mouth."* The sense is: The spirit sent into the child through 
the Evil Eye is in the child’s spittle. The child’s spittle in the mouth of the owner of the Evil 
Eye canses a commanion between the child and the Evil-Eye owner, So that any damage done 
to the child equally damages the owner of the Evil Eye. 

(4) Tempting. — Among Gujarat Hindus, if a stranger looks with admiration on a child, 
the mother says : —** Look, there is dirt on your shoe."7* The sense eoems to be that the dirt 
or ordure is dear to the evil spirit and that he prefers even the name of dirt as a lodging to the 
child, Another class of articles that tempt evil spirits into them are the indecent, The 
received explanation is that the indecent provokes laughter and therefore scares evil influences, 
That there is ground for Plutarch’s saying (A. D. 150, Symposium, V.7) that strange and 
laughable objects keep off the Evil Eye is shewn by the gryllos or fancies so common amorg 
Italians.*¢ 

The following are among the leading guardian articles the sight of which in virtue of 
their inherent gnardian power diverts the evil glance from the person gazed at either by 
scaring the unwholesome influence or by prisoning or housing the influence in the article 
instead of in the person gazed at ;— 

Ass, — The Moursaks of Central Africa set the head of an ass in their gardens to keep off 
the Evil Eye?” Among the Greeks and Bomans the skull of an ass set upon a pole in the 
midst of a corn field was & potent amulet against blight. The practice was continued in Tas- 
cany till the fourteenth century,”* 

Bells. — Of the scaring virtue of church bells Aubrey (England, 1660) says’ : — “The curi- 
ous do say that the ringing of bells exceedingly disturbs spirits.” At Paris the ringing of the 


rast look are ion Suds support in the German saying '—“ The ooat is so handeome, the apple #0 Ted, no Evi] 


Bye mast look on it.”” Mythology, Vol. IIT. p. 1099. 

") Story’s Castle of St, Angelo (page wauting). . 

") Notes and Queries, Ser, VI. p. 409, in Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 9. 8 MS. Note, 

™ Btory's Castle of Bt, Angelo, 208. MS. Note. 

% Bee also the groupe figured in Elworthy, The Bwit Bya, p. 14 In the groops figured the combination of 
guardian elements seems more noticeable their comicality. Still in Fig. 28 the comic element is undoubted 
Tas,he combination may fairly be taken to be a device to increase the comic and therefore the earing inflccnn 
Reasons are given below under “ Phallus " for not accepting the view that or comicality is the basis of the 
gtardian power of the phallus or ingam, Elworthy, The Evil Bye, p. 148, ». 247 

 Elworthy, The Bvil Bye, p, 121, * King, The Gnostics, p, 116. ™ Misellanies, p. 241. 
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great bell of St. Germain and in Wiltshire the ringing of St, Aldhelm’s bell at Malmesbury 
abbey made thunder and lightning cease, Aubrey also quotes from the Golden Legend of 
W. de Norde that the evil spirits of the air doubt much when they hear bells ring. Besides 
stopping thunder bell-ringing stopa great tempests and outrages of weather by sbashing the 
fiends and making them flee and cease moving of tempests. The infant's corsa! and bells is 
an example of the use of bells to scare the Evil Eye. In India, eye or phallic-shaped bells are 
hung round the necks of dranght oxen. 


Bird.— The bird is a leading epirit-home. Tho sonl leaves the dead in bird form: the 
dead retarn as birds ; the belief that a Divine Spirit takes the form of na dove has passed into 
Christianity, It is in agreement with their popularity as spirit-homes that birds were su ppos- 
ed to guard themselves and their young from fascination by keeping certain stones and plants 
in their neste."! A brass cock is a common ornament on Neapolitan barnesa: a bird with 
spread wings isa popular watch or girdle charm. A bird is one of the elements out of which 
the favourite compound child’s-gusrd against the Evil Eye the Neapolitan cima rua or rue 
epray is composed,@ 

Camel, — The camel is worn as a charm in Naples.™ The apparent reason why the camel 
i8 Valaed as a charm is that the sodden and unexplained sicknesses of camels make them seem 
to be specially liable to attacks of the Evil Eye. It follows that the image of a camel ig a 
favourite Evil Eye home and will draw to itself evil glances and so make them harmless. 


Cameo. — The ancient Greeks and Romans hung cameos round the necks of children to 
guard them agninst the Evil Eye. 


Cima ruta or Rue Spray is a popular and complex child’s ornament and amulet against 
the Evil Eye in Naples. ‘The foundation of the trust placed in the rue spray is the medical 
virtue of the rue or herb of grace whose healing properties Pliny (A. D. 50) details. The rne 
sprig was a favourite Etruscan (B.C. 1000) and Carthaginian (B, C. 800) guardian, 


Crocodile, — The crocodile is an amulet against the Evil Eye among the Moors of Egypt and 
Tonis, among the Romans, the Venetians, and the Portuguese.” The crocodile ig believed to 
be one of the animals gifted with the power of fascination, Deer and other animals on which 
a crocodile fixes his gaze are believed to stand paralyzed until he seizes them. In the Sennar 
districts of the Soudan some of the crocodiles of the Blue Nile are believed to be men who hare 
taken the crocodile form to feed upon men. 


ross. — In different forms the cross has been nsed by almost allinations and at almost all 
times to keep off the Evil Eye. 


“ Compare Elworthy, Tae Eel Eye, p. 2, u Btary’s Castle of Sf, Angelo, p, 190, 


" Neville Kolfe, Naples in the Ninatias, p. 55. The Greeks (Bishop Heliodorus, A. D. 260, in King, The Gneshice 
Pp. 114) believed that sight of the yollow hammer cured jaundice, The yellow hammer sycided the glance of the 
jaundiced eye ns if it was s blow shutting its eyes and fying away, If = yellow hammer looked on a jaundiced eye 
ite mature forced it to attract the diseass like an orbslation. The sense is : ‘Tho yellow spirit of the jaundiced eye 
was tempted into the yellow bead of the yellow hammer, Thus tho yellow hammer was the scape-bird which like 
the Jewish seape-goat and the human guardian or scape-man takes evil to himself, 

™ Elworthy, The Boil Eye, p. M1. ™ Grant's Superstitions, Pp. 200, . 

™ Elworthy, The Feil Fyé, pp. 21, 343, 45; W. Neville Holfe (Naples in the Nineties, p, 10) names nine ele- 
ovedadbed, re diviaiee ol tne ea eT bent band or hewn, bird, shamrock, and silver. 4 tenth should not be 
overloo ision TU # into three branches w: form at the stem the meeting three ways, 
of the greatest of Evil Eye and other spirit-homes. ’ * a 

™ Compare Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 341.  Elworthy, The Eeil J s20801 

® Berghoft in Poll Mall Gosette, May Int, 1899, p, 2, oe eh 7 

" A convenient summary of the belief in the virtue of the cross shape is given by Mr. Elworthy The 
fen reprececting the meatinn nil the basis ofthe spirt-housing or prisoaing pomer of the arvar hos tose toa 
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Bys.—In agreement with the law that the guardian is the honsed or squared fiend an 
eye (cast, sculptured, painted or otherwise represented) onght to be a chief charm against the 
Evil Eye. A spirit whose home has been an eye will be drawn to the likeness of an eye and 
feeling at home in the likeness will rest content in it and be harmless. The Egyptians (B. C. 
4000-300), Etruscans (B. C. 2000-1000), and Greeks (B. C, 1500-1 00) painted eyes on many of 
their vases, tools and house orpaments.™ Eyes brighten and guard the prows of Maltese, 
Sicilian, Italian, Greek, Egyptian, and Chinese boats.® In many compound amulets, appa- 
rently to add power to the collection, a central eye is painted or embossed.™ ‘he Hindns shew 
their god Indra covered with eyes apparently to Protect him in spite of the story that his eye- 
armoor ism punishment. The peacock’s eyed-tail-feather was luck y among classic Greeks and 
Romans and is lucky among Hindns because evil influences were drawn into the feather's eye. 
Among the ancient Egyptians the wearing of eyes as a guard against the Evi] Eye was com- 
mon. The favourite eye was the eye of Osiris which was the hieroglyphic translated afd and 
was worn both by the living and the dead and was painted on walls.” The Phenikians (B. C. 
1500-1000) used the eye as an amulet, and their colony the Carthaginians (B.C, 1000-100) were 
fond of pottery shaped like animals’ heads and embellished with eyes.™ The small cross-cut 
bells hung roand the necks of Indian dranght oxen may have » phallic meaning but the shape 
is commonly believed to be an eye shape. In a written Abyssinian charm against the Evi! Eye 
across the top and middle run lines of small eyes.“ In South Russia, many amulets have been 
found with markings meaning eyes. Arab amulets against the Evil Eye have an eye marked 
on them.” The eye of the cuttle fish is a favourite ornament in Pery,*® 


Fascinum. — fee “ Phal!os.” 


Feather. — That feathers are important spirit-homes is shewn by the plumes worn by war- 
riors and by hearses and by the pheasants’ tails on Naples barncss. Mr. Elworthy says (The 
Evil Eye, p. 202) :—“ We may conclude that the plumes on an ancient Belgian helmet like the 
pheasants’ tails stack on horses’ heads were intended to attract the eyeof the malevolent.” Its 
eye gives the peacock’s feather a special virtue against the Eyil Eye.” Among the Romans 
the peacock’s feather was sacred to Juno. In England, the peticock feather ig unlucky and a 
witch ornament, The explanation of the change seems to be that the peacock feather is one 
of the pre-Christian ornaments or symbols to which wit failed to attach a Christian meaning. 
Like other properties of its patron Juno, which were not worked into the decoration of the new 
Queen of Heaven, the guardian peacock eye was degraded to be a witch symbo! and therefore 
unlucky. 

Fire. — In Scotland (1690), to turn a live coal in a fire stopped the action of the Evil 
Eye. In Scotland, during the present century (1825), when the evil spirit that had been 


—————— en 
that the Romans chose crucifizion as the malefactor's death bocaves in the 


supgesta 

low process of dying the dwindling spirit of the criminal passed into and remained in the cross. - 

™ Elworthy, The Boil Bye, pp. 196, 141, 142: Dennis (Cities of Etrurie, Vol, I. pp. 489, 471 ; Vol IL. p, 77) holda 
that the eyes on Etruscan vases were to keep aff the Evil Eye. An eye fills the centre of the wing of certain large 
winged human-headed birds (Op. cit, Vol, Lp, 487). Etruscan footatools were marked with a pair of eyes (Op. cit. 

™ Op, cit, p. 1, and MB, Notes, 

™ King (The Gnoaticr, p, 115, cut 28) fgcres s sard with a central eye and round the eye a thunderbolt, lion, 
hare, dog, scorpion, stag, serpentand owl. King aaa (Op. cid, p- 115, n,1)'—"“This ropresents the dreaded Eye 
itnelf ma the contre of » circle of xymbols radiating from it and all tending to baffle its effect.” It seoma more 
correct to nee in the central oye the chief baffler (because the chief houser) of the evil glance and to consider the 
Of thee ne objects aaa combine, exch bringing ite own bousing of baffling virtue to add to the housing influance 

™ Elworthy, The Evil Eys, pp, 126138, ® Op. eit) p.-137, * Op. cit. pp. 391, SH. 

™ Op. cil, p. 1a8, 7 Op. cil, p 283. ™ Basectt's Legerdg and Superstitions of the Sea, p. 469. 
Pr Etruacans. wore fond of figures with eye-embellished wings Campare Dotinis, Ths Cities of Etruria, 
Brand's Pepuler Antiquities, Vol. Ill, p. 4. 
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carried on an evil glance was lured back from the victim into salt, the salt was thrown into the 
back of the fire with the words “ Lord guard us from scaith.’’! 


Fiag.— A flog, or ensign, always an oddly bright and living companion, is one of the 
earliest and most prized centres of luck. The plain bat bright loose metal tongue which along 
South Italian roads swings and gleams from the peak of the shaft horse’s saddle bow is perhaps 
a trace of the root-value of the ensign, ever swaying, never resting, always drawing to itself 
the evil influences which assail the object over which it flutters, 


Frog. — Among the ancient Egyptians, “itruscans and Persians, among classic Greeks and 
Romans, and in modern Barmah and Peru the frog is an amulet, The frog is a favourite 
Nespolitan charm against the Evil Eye, and is known as Sirena2 ; 

Gisss.— Perhaps from their flashing in the dark and gleaming im the sun beads and other 
gisss ornaments are among the most widespread of early amulets, In India, light blae glass 
beads are perhaps the most trusted means for keeping the evil glance from camels, horses and 
bullocks. About 1888 .wo of the noble draught oxen of Radbanpur were brought to a cattle 
show in Ahmadabad, the capital of the province of Gujarat, They gained the first prize, Every 
one passing their stall praised them. The animals went off their feed and lost condition till 
a circle of blue glass beads was tied round a leg of each of them? 


Goat. — The brass model of & goat fastened on Italian honses or harness is not an emblem 
of.Pan or Fawn. It is to keep off the Evil Eye as in England, in Scotland, and in India a 
he-goat is kept at the entrance of a stable or struts in front of a regiment to stop and honse evil 
infuences as the Jewish scape-gost carried with it ill-Inck into the wilderness. 


Grillo or Mantis, the Grasshopper or Looust.— A grillo or mantis was set up by Pisis- 
tratus (B. C. 550) near the Parthenon‘as the badge or guardian of the Athenians, It 
appears on gems with the same meaning. Its likeness to « skeleton is said to be one of the 
reasons why the Athenians chose the grasshopper or feliz as an ancestral badge.’ The Neapo- 
titans look at the grillo as s grotesque and consider the mantis an example of the class of 
charms which entice the Evil Eye into them because of their strange and comie look. In 


Italian grilfo means & caprice or fancy as well as s grasshopper. And the amulets known as 


Indicrous is the lucky. At the same time, as is the case with the phallus, most of the articles 
whose luckiness is explained by their langhter-causing influence are early guardians, the reason 
for whose place smong the guardians has been forgotten cr is inconvenient to state. No comic 
element seems to enter into the Atheniar faith ia the grasshopper as an ornament or guardian 
Nor is there anything festive in the Roman esying applied to «man who sickened without 


* Op. cit. Vol, III. p- 47. 

* Elworthy, The Boi Bye, pp. 309, $11; Hare's Cities of Southern Healy, p. 16 ; Neville Rolfe, Naples ia the 
Nineties, p. 66, 

* MS. Note, 1888. 


* Elworthy, The Evil Bye, pp. 42, 43, 221; King, The Gnostics, p. 316. Compare Thucydides, Book I. Sect. VI, 
Dale's Translation, p. 4:—“ The rich elders of the Athenians (written about B. C. 430) ceased to bind « knot 
of their hair with a tie of golden grasshoppers,”’ King (The Guostics, Fig, 21 Opposite p. 135) figures a gem with » 
erasshon par on the task of & gout showing that like the gost the value of the grasshopper ia aa. scape. According. 
to King (Op. cit_p, 212, 2. 1) the locust had also a phallic moaning. 

* Compare Elworthy, The Evil Bys, p. 122, 

* Compare Elworthy, The Bvit Bye, p. 144, and the Grylli theve figured. - 
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cause, “ Mantis t vidit, s locust has seen thee’’ ;7 nor in the Florentine importance attached to 
grasshoppers on Assumption or Grashopper's Day (Gorno dei Grilli), when grasshoppers are 
canght in the fields, sold in tiny cages, and set on window sills that their chirping may keep 
away bad luck." The Romans considered the mantis a kind of locust.® The worship of the 
locust or grasshopper in Greece or in other parts of the Levant is natural, Thao locust 


Jed."© Tu Engiand, a certain worship attaches to the house-cricket or grylius. People hold 
that their presence brings luck to a house and think it would be hazardous to destroy them."! 
(To be continued.) 
SS eae 
THE THIRTY-SBVEN NATS (SPIRITS) OF THE BURMESE, 
BY B. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from yp. 382.) 
Group V. 
Bayin Naung Cyole. 
(Nate Nos, 15, 18, 22, and 23.) 


Group V. consists of 4 Nats, whose direct reference ix not clear, but who are I think of a very 
late date connected with the great conqueror Bayin Naung of Pegu and his dynasty in the X VIIth 
Century. Hence my designation of the group, The outline of this set of stories is as follows: — A 
son of the King of Ava died whilst in a monastery, A son of Anaukthalén Mintarigyi of Ava died 
of drink. A son of Min Bayin of Ava died from an overdose of opium. Yun Bayin, Chief of 
Zimmé, » Siamese Shan State, was conquered by Sinbyimyishin of Pegu and died at Rangoon in 
captivity in 1558. All these personages became Nats, under the titles respectively of Shindaw Nat, 
Minyé Aungdin Nat, Mang Minbya Nat, Yun Bayin Nat. 

The Nats srising out of those legonds are:— No. 15, Shindaw Nat, who is the son 
of King Nyaung-yin Min of Ava, No. 18. Miny} Aungdin Nat, whois the son of King Anaukpyetiéa 
Mintar& of ‘Ava. No, 23. Maung Minbyf Nat, who is » son of King Bayin Naung of Pegu 
and Ava. No, 22. Yun Bayin Nat, who is a Yun Shan chief of Zimm}. . 


For the historical facts of this legend or set of legends there is very little to go upon, bat 
still T think we are now amongst tales of later date than any of the other legends, and are taken 
amongst the descendants of Bayin Naang, the great Peguan monarch of Burmese descent and the 
real successor of Tabin Shwéd!. He was the king known to the Portuguese as Branginoco, through 
the Talsing pronunciation of his full title, Bayingy! Naungzaw, and reigned from 1551 to 1581. He 
held all Burma, i. ¢., both the Ava and Pegu kingdoms, from 1555, as Emperor, with subordinate 
kings at Ava, Prome and Tonghoo. Bayin Naung was succeeded by Nanda Bayin (1581-1599), who 
came to.an untimely end, but was succeeded by a brother, Nyaungyan Min, the tributary king of Ava 
who made himself king of the whole of his father’s territory and was succeeded by his son, Anauk- 
pyetiin Mintara (1605-1628). On his death, his son, Minyt Dékpi, made an unsuccessful attempt 
te succeed him, bat was nevertheless de jure king for about s year (1628-1629), and the regular 
successor was his uncle, Thalén Mintara (1629-1648). 

The history of the time is one of continuous murder and cruelty of every kind, and so far as the 

i can guide us, I think we must look on these Nats as belonging to this period. It is indeed 

* Quoted in Hlworthy, Tha Beil Bye, p. 15, n. 32. * Bacdeker’s Vorthern Maly, p. 300; and MS. Note. 

srbeagh when fall grown the lorust and the grasshopper are little alike the young locust ean bardly be diatis- 
wuished from a grasshopper. Compare Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. XVI. p. 808; Vol, XVII. p. 282. The Hebrew for 
grasshopper and locust is the same Cruden'’s Con Locust. 

w, Cumbare Proverbs, Chap. XXX. v. 27 :— The locusts have no king yet go they forth all of them by bands.” 


Chae Vey ame like locuate they marred the land and went in baods as if led by a king that the Philistines (1 Samael, 
Chap. VI.) made golden mice or rate and placed them in the ark of the Lord of Israel. 
i “Gryllus.” 
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Pretty clear than Miny} Aungdin Nat was a son of Anaukpyetlén Mintara, and Manng Minbyi Nat 
# son of Bayin Naung himself: and as regards Shindaw Nat, [ am inclined to put him down as a son 
of Nyaungyin Min, 

Tn all this uncertainty there is one clear bit of history. The legend says that Sinbyimyi- 
shin (Lord of Many White Elephants) of Pegu took as prisoner the Chief of Zimmé, who died at 
Rangoon in 1558, and that his name was Yun Bayin, i. ¢., King of the Yuns. Now all this is real 
history. In 1547 or thereabouts Bayin Naung made his famous inroad into Siam in search of 
white elephants, taking the king and royal family of Siam into captivity, and especially punishing 
the Shan State of Zimmé, which fought him better than any of his other enemies, his chief opponents _ 
being the Yun Shans. 


The following Genealogy will show the relationship of this Group to each other, so far as I under 
stand it :— 





Group V. 
Genealogy.‘ 
Bormese line of Pagan — Shan lines of Pinya and Sagaing, 
ended 1298, | ended 1352-1364, 
j Fs a 
No. 17. Tabin Shwedi of Bayin Naung of Pega and — No. 22 Yun Bayin Nat of 
Pegu, 1530-1550, Ava, 1551-1581, Zimime, ob, 1558, pri- 
soner of Bayin Naung. 
| : i 
No. 23. Maung Minbyé Nat. Nanda Bayin of Ava and Nyaungyan Min of Ava and 
Pegu, 1558-1599, Pegu, 1699-1605, 
icon | ve 
No, 15. Shindaw Nat. Anaukpetlon Mintara of Ava Thalon Mintara of Ava 
and Pegu, 1605-1628, and Pegu, 1629-1641, 
Minye Dekpa of Pegu No. 18. Minye Aungdin 
only, 1628-1629, Nat. 


I will now desoribe the illustrations of Group V. or Bayin Naung Cycle in the language of the 
people, which of course is not at all that of history. 


Iustrations of Group V. 
Bayin Naung Cycle. 
No. 15. Shindaw Wat. 


He was a young prince placed by the king of Ava under the abbot of the Hnat-pyittaung Paya 
to be educated at his monastery. While still a novice he died of snakebite, 


This Nat is represented as a novice with rosary and fan, telling his beads. 
No. 18, Minyd Aungdin Nat 
(called also Minyd Aung Wat). 
He was the son of Anauk Thalén Mintarigyl, and died of drink. 
This Nat is represented m * Foung man seated in high class Court dress playing on the Burmese 
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Wo. 23. Maung Minbyu Nat. 
He was a prince of Ava and married the daughter of a cavalry officer. He died of an overdose 
of opium. 
This Nat is represented as » young man seated in high class Court dress, playing on a horn. 
No. 32. Yun Bayin Nat. 


He was the Chief of Zimmé and was made a prisoner of war by Sinbyaimyishin of Hanthdwadt 
(Peg). He died at Rangoon of dysentery in 920 B. E. (1558 A. D.), and became a Nat, 


This Nat is represented seated in high class Court dress with a sheathed sword. 
The Two Isolated Nats. 
(Nats Nos. 1, 21.) 


These are Phagy& Wat, who as already explained, is not an historical personage, but belongs to 
the systematised series of supernatural beings, or Nats, taken from Indian Buddhism, of whom he is 
the chief, He is also the nominal chief of this and every other series of Nats that the Burmese 
recognise. He is therefore Nat No. 1. 


Nat No. 21 is probably an historical personage, as he is said to have been a trader of Pinya, 
who was killed by a tiger on his way home. Pinyi has never been of any importance éxcep& while it 
was the espital of the Shan dynasty of Pinya, which flourished between 1298 and 1364, This woald 
fix his death somewhere between those dates. His name as a Nat is Maung Pd To Nat. 


I kave now come to my two last illustrations of which I will explain that of Maung Pé Ta 
first. He was a trader of Pinyi and was killed by a tiger on the summit of Mt. Ongyaw on his way 
home. 

He is, however, represented as seated on a tiger, or what may pass for a tiger, in high class Court 
costume, proper for a very high official, or for « prince of the royal connection, There is, perhaps, 
therefore some legend giving him a royal parentage or connection. 

The other isolated Nat, whose picture I have had to keep to the last, owing to the plan of 
explanation, is the great Thagy4 Wat himeelf, the prince of all the Nats of whatever nature or degree 
by the commun acceptation of every Burman: the No. 1 of all lists, 

The antiquity of his cult is indicated by his name, Thagya, which represents the Sanskrit word 
Gakra and not Sakka, the Pali equivalent thereof, thus throwing the date of the cult back to the 
early times before the present Southern (Pali) form of Baddhism prevailed in Burma and the old 
debased Northern (Sanskrit) form was current. The Cakra of the Indian Buddhism was the great 
ancient god Indra of the Brahmans, the Lord of the Firmament, turned by the Buddhists into the 
lowest of the three great rulers of the heavens they set up on adapting the old Brahmanic cosmogony 
to their reformed ideas. The other two were Mahibrahmaé and Mara, the Byamma Nat and Man 
Wat of the Burmese. All three, both in Indian and in modern Burmese idea, descend when necessary 
to the earth to interfere in the affairs of men ; Mab&brahma and Cakra beneficially and Mara adversely. 
In the Burma of to-day Cakra, as Thagya, is the Nat who most frequently does so, and he is consequently 
their Lord of Life, their Recording Angel, the sapernataral being most revered and most respected, 
At the commencement ef every New Year, be visits the Earth for three days for the general gvod, 
and I well recollect ‘hat in the afternoon of the most important of these three days at the beginning 
of the year 1250 B. BE. (April 1888) there was a sudden and vived flash of lightning, followed by 
crashing thunder, which gave great satisfaction to the people of the royal city of Mandalay, because 
it was positive evidence to tnem of the presence among them of Thagyé himself in the days of their 
adversity : — A notion having its root in the very foundations of Indian belief. 
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Thagya is here represented in all his royalty, seated on the elephant Eyawun (P. Erivana), on 
PSA tis back he makes his annual visit to the Korth, He bears a fan in his hand, and before 
bim is his driver, and behind him a faithful guantian buld, 


With this recollection I close this preliminary incursion into the realm of the Thirty-seven Nats. 








FOLK-TALES FROM THE INDUS VALLEY. 
(Collected by Thomas Lambert Barlow and Major Fred McNair, late Royal Artillery, CoM. G., 
F. RB. G, 8.2 retold and edited by W. Crooke, late B.C, 8) . 
(Continued from p. 361.) 
VII. 

The horned Alexander. 
Avexasprn Zv-t-qarxaix; “he with the horns of fire on his head,” came to India many a long 
year ago, His plan was toconquer the lam, but his main desire was the quest of the Ab-i-hayat, the 
water of life, which he was told flowed from one of the Indian Irills. ' 
Many long days he wandered and could find no trace of the well of life. But one day he subdued 


# distant tribe and they told him that it sprang from a hill far off, which could be reached through 
winding paths in the jungle, Many had gone in quest of it, but none ever returned. 


Hearing this Sikandar flung the water back into the spring, saying : — “O my fate! Am I never 
to drink this blessed draught? Fain would I drink it, but I must obey the bird of destiny,” 

So he mounted and rode back and the mare led him tp the place where her foal was bound. 

He returned to his camp and sad at heart used to wander about clad-in the meanest garb, One 
day he was roaming in the jungle and met some villagers, who told him that there were two magic 


trees in their village, which answered any question they were asked and never answered wrong. He 


wished to see the trees, but they said : — “Old men must lead you, for young men do not understand 
their voice,” 


So he went with the old men, and as they neared the trees he heard a yoice saying :— “Here 
comes the Great Sikandar.” Hearing this the people knew who he was and fell at his feet. 

He said: — “Fear not. Ask the trees the questions which I shall propose.”” 

First he said : — “Ask how many years I have to live,” 

The answer came from the trees ; — “Seven years,” 

“How long will it be before J return to my native land?” 

“Seven years,” 

“Sorrow on sorrow!” moaned Sikandar, 


“a Taz not my fate to drink the Water of Life, and now itis fated that T shall not see my mother 
dear, as I am sure to be delayed on the road.” 


When he returned to his army he ordered them to strike the tents at once and set out for home. 
He captured many cities, slew many freebooters and built great fortresses. So the time passed and at 
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last he ealled his wisest counsellors together and said : — “My home is far away. Who can tell whether 
I may live to see it? One command I give — write a letter in my name which shall be given to my 
thother wiven I am dead,” 

The letter he dictated was as follows : — “From thy son Sikandar, I am near death and send this 
letter signed with mine own hand. It is the custom of the land that when a man dies bread is given 
in charity to the poor. When you hear of my death give it only to those who have never lost a relation, 
Tf you come to my place and call out, ‘Sikandar Zu-l-qarnain !' [ will answer from my grave.” 

By this he meant that death is the lot of all. Every house has its dead, that so the grief of his 
mother might be appeased. 

At last Sikandar died and the letter was sent to his mother, As he was dying he sent for his 
ministers and said :— ‘When I am being carried to my burial, let my troops follow my corpse, and see 
that one of my hands be left palm upwards outside my shroud,” 

They swore to obey his orders, But when they left bis presence they said one to another : — 
‘This is a strange order. Whoever heard of soldiers escorting a dead commander? Let us go again 
and enquire of the King.” 

But all feared to face him, At last one favourite minister was induced to sppear before the King, 
who when he heard his words said : — “Summon again those foolish counsellors.” When they appeared 
he said : — “Do ye not perceive that when I ordered that my soldiers should escort my corpse, I meant 
to show that thongh Sikandar conqnered the world by the valour of his troops, still they could not 
save bim from death? When I ordered that my open hand should lie outside my shroud, it mesnt 
that I came empty-handed into the world and must leave it empty-handed,” 


“O King!" they answered, “now we understand thy meaning.” 
And when be died all was done as he had ordered, 


When the dead King’s letter reacbed his mother, she started at once to visit the tomb of her son. 
Now in that burisl ground were many tombs, and long she was roaming about doubting which might 
be that of which she was in search, And as she walked she cried out: — “Sikandar ! My beloved 
Sikandar!" But there was none to answer, 

Then she remembered the words of his letter, and that she should have said : — “Sikandar 


Zu-l-qarnain |" , 
She called thus and her son replied: — “Did I not enjoin thee to call me by the name of 
Sikandar Zu-l-qarnain? For here there are many Sikandars.” 


“Alas! It is 80," she moaned and was comforted. For it was his design to teach her that she 
was not the only mother who had to bewail a beloved son snatched from her arms by ruthless {ate.® 
(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA, 


A TELUGU SUPERSTITION ABOUT THE MOUTH. cut lips to the large thick-lipped variety. So one 

THERE was once a king of the Talingas, who | day he selected a man and a woman with excep- 
was much struck with the great variety of mouth | tionally small mouths and married them together 
erhibited by hiseubjects. The people he observed | to see what would happen in the progeny. In due 
had every kind, from the emall mouth with thin | course a son was born to them, who had no mouth 

* [The title of Za-}-qarnain, ‘he of the two horns,” possibly « reminiscence of the story of Moves on the Mount 
comes from the Qurin (Sirah xviii. 82), on which sce Sale’s note. 

The Well of Life or Youth forms » large ehepter in classical folk-lore, for which see Bacon, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, Vol XXVL, and numerous references collected in Notes and Queries, IV. Ser., Vol. II. p. 3051 VIII. Ser., 


Vol. X. p. 162, 
The tale of the method in which the mother is consoled probably comes from the well known Buddhistic " 


tale, — Ep.) 
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at all, upon which the king sent for his barber | The two together, the belief and the story, are 
and had the child's face eut open with a razor, | the origin of a very common form of chaff from 
thus giving it a mouth, whereby it lived. young woiwnen towards their male friends. “Ii 
i ; belief ig | 7°" don’t talk more and open your mouth wider 
ig toleepe reel eee on i 
smull portions and keep silence, your mouth will oe _Sv Tuan, however, dure say this to any 
yradually grow so small that it will require the | YO" woman. ' 
barber’s razor to widen it. The belief lias given B. Rorpr. 
rise to the atory. Nitgpore. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 
MUSALMAN TARUS AS TO THE HARE, THE PIPAK RAG, 


Tae Shi'ahs of the Gujarit District will not Wart is the Dipak Rag (lamp song) F They 
eat hare for the reason that it chewed the end. | say in Rebtak that a Nawab of Jhajjar kept a 
The Sunis do eat it, saying there ia nothing inthe | Brilman who. could sing it, and that when be 

















Qurin against it, nor is it forbidden. did so, all the lamps used to light up of their own. 
B. Ricuaupson in P, Nand Q, 1883.) °° py cee tap, N. and Q. 128, 
INSTANCES OF SIKH RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. | 4 pony OF LEGITIMACY IN THE KANGRA 
Tue principal queen of Mahirdji Ranjit VALLEY, 
Singh lived at Shékbupura (Gajninwilé District), Cuavkaaxpt is the name of the following 
where she built o manjid for her Muhaniwadan notable onston prevalent among the Gaidis 
subjects. In a similar spirit of liberality u masjid (shepherds) of the northern hilly in the Kingri 
was erected at the Build dinihi hy a Sikh Burdar. | thal, Ifa widow gives birth toa child within 
R. W. Trarronn in P. N. and Q 1883. | | four years of herhuslund’a death, such child is 
levitimate, and inherits ber deceased husband's 
A HOUSE-WAERMIMG CUSTOM IN BOMBAY. Property without reference to the real father, 
In Bombay dancing-girls are asked to dance Banpare Batwant in P. N. and Q 1889, 
in a newly-built house, as itis suid that without | + 
the jingling of the bells on their fect a house does A TABU AS TO FUOD AMONG HINDUS, 
not become pure. Is it universally considered among Hindas 
EK. Racuesatuzr in P. No and Q. 1883, unlawful to eat food cooked by an unmarried 
person ? 
F. A. STee. i P. * and ¥ L383, 
BIBI DHIANI AMONG THE LALERGI MEHTARS, - = 7 
Brot Darint is worshipped hy the Lithegi THE CEREMONY OF MATRIMONTAL, 
Mehbtars of Thinesar and Karnil tloug with Lal SEPARATION IN BOMBAY, 


Beg by offerings of ehvirte (himcelots), diet wall IF Hi married Woman Wis hens ta separate frots 
(henna), and dorf ki pardada (the string for | her busbund, she goes to one of the temples, arid 
tying up women's hair into a knot). She is said | after taking a handful of oil or dipping her fingers 
to be a relative of Lal Beg. Is anything more | in any one of the lampe burning there, places the 
known of her ? sane on her bead and declares herself to. have 

RC Teueier in PLN, and Q, 1889, | become the god’s wife in presence of worshippers 
connected with the teniple, 








A NOTE ON THE SAKHI SARWAR SHRINE. EK. Racutwatuyst in P. N. and @. 1553, 
Tue celebrated shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in the a 
Deri-Ghizi-Khin District was burnt to the MARRIAGE TO A DAGGER IN BOMBAY, 


ground in 1682, but was rebuilt. No bed is allowed Everr dancing-girl must marry a dagger. A 
in the village. The inhabitants, chief y Mujdwirs | girl not thas married cannot dance or sing with 
(attendants) attached to the shrine, and Pilgrims } other dancing-girls, nor can she perform ut the 
al! sleep on the ground. temples, or the house of respectable Hindus, 


M. Losoworta Dawes in PN. and @ 1853. K. Racuusatnat in P. Nand @. Less. 
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OUTLINES OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


BY De PAUL DEUSSEN, PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KIEL. 
(Concluded from p. 370) 
Second Period: Philosophy of the Upanishads. 
10. The Upsnishads of the Veda. 

E we compare the Veda and the Bible we may say that the Old Testament is represented in the 

Veda by all the hymns and Braékmans text, which serve the purpose of ritual worship. But, 
as the Old Testament is superseded by the New, so in the Veda all ritual performances with 
their rewards are declared insafficient and replaced by a higher view of things in those wonder- 
ful texts which, forming asa rale the concluding chapters of each Veda, are called Vedanta (end 
of the Veda) or Upanishads (confidential sitting, secret doctrine). The foar Vedas produced 
different branches or schools, each of which has handed down the common content of the Vedas 
in s slightly different form, Thus every Vedic school had, besides the Sarbhita or collection 
of verses and formulas, a special Brahmsyam as its ritual text-book, and a longer or shorter 
Upanishad, which forms its dogmatic text-book. Therefore all the Upanishads treat of the 
same subject, the doctrine of Brahman or Atman, and vary only in length and manner of 
treatment. There are about a dozen Upanishads of the three older Vedas and a great nnmber 
of later treatises of the same name which are incorporated in the Atharvaveda. Distinguished 
by its age, length, and intrinsic importance is, before all, the Brihad@ranyaka-Upanishad. 
and next to it Chandogya-Upanishad. Remarkable more for their beauty than for their 
originality are Kathaka-Up., Mundska-Up., and others. 

ll. Pundamontal idea of tho Upanishads. 


Two terms, Brahman and Atman, form almost the only objects of which the Upanishads 
speak. Very often they are treated as synonyms, but when a difference is uoticeable, Brahman 
is the philosophical principlo, as realised in the universe, and Alsnan the same, as realised in tae 
soul. This presupposed, we might express the fandamental thought of all the Upanishads by 
the simple e uation :-— 

Brahman = Atman 

that is, Brahman, the powcr from which all worlds proceed, in which they subsist, aud into 
which they finally return, this eternal, omnipresent, omnipotent power is identical with our 
&tman, with that in each of as which we must consider as our troe self, the unchangeable 
essenco of our being, our soul. This idea alone secures to the Upanishads an importance 
reaching far beyond their land and time; for whatever means of unveiling the secrets of 
Nature a future time may discover, this will be true for all timo, from tis mankind will never 
depart — if the mystery of Nature is to be solved the key of it can be found only there where 
alono Nature allows us an interior view of the world, that is in ourselves. 


12. Chronology of the Upanishads. 


It can be proved that the Upanishads of the three first Vedas aro older generally speaking 
than the Atharva Upanishads ; of the former those in verse form belong undoubtedly to a later 
period than those written in the old and simple prose style of the Brdhmanas ; among these again 
the two oldest are Brihada@ranyaka and Chandogys, which contain the oldest Upunishad texts 
we possess, Thore are passages in Chdéndogya which may claim the priority over the parallel 
texts in Brihaddranyaka, but in most cases it can be clearly proved that passages in Chdndogya 
are not only younger than but even dependent on the parallel texts in Brihaddranyaka ; this is 
evident from the fact that several passages of Brihadéranyaks, recur more or less literally in 
Chéndogya but are no longer understood in their original meaning. In this way 4 careful 
comparison of the texts brings us to this result that in the whole Upanishad literature there 
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are scarcely any texts older than those contained in Brid.-Up, 1+ which are connected with the 
person of Yajfiavalkya ; these either speak of him as is the case in 1, 4, and 2, 4, or reproduce 
his discourses with adversaries and his friend, the king Janaka, and take up the whole of the 
third and fourth book. In these passages we have the oldest germ of the doctrine of the 
Upanishads and consequently of Indian philosophy. 


13. Primitive idealism of the Upanishads. 


In the Yajfiavalkya chapters of Brihadaranyaks and therefore in the oldest texts of the 
Upanishads we find as the point of departure of the Upanishad doctrine a very bold idealism 
comparable to that of Parmenides in Greece, and culminating in the assertion that the diman is 
the only reality and that nothing exists beyond it. The whole doctrine may be summed up in 
three statements :— 

(1) The only reality is the 4tman ; : 

(2) The dtman is the subject of knowledge in us ; 

(3) The étman itself is unknowable. 

(1) All things in heaven and earth, gods, men, and other beings exist only in so 
far as they form a part of our diman; the diman must be seen, heard, known; 
he who sees, hears, and knows the dimen, knows in it all that exists : as the 
sounds of a musical instrument cannot be grasped, but he who grasps the 
instrument, grasps also the sounds, so he who knows the étman knows in 
it, all that exists ; that man is lost and sbandoned by gods and men, who 
believes in the existence of gods and men beyond the &tman. 

(2) This éiman is neither more nor less than the seer of seeing, the hearer of hearing 
the knower of knowing, in a word the subject of knowledge in us, for this 
only is our real Self, which can never by any means be taken away from us. 


(3) The dtman, as the subject of knowledge in us, is and remains unknowable in 
itself. “Thou canst not see the seer of seeing, thou caust not hear the hearer 
of hearing, thou canst not know the knower of knowing; how could a man 
know that by which he knows everything, how could ne know the knower.” 


14. Pantheism. 


The idealism of Yajfiavalkya denies, as we have seen, the existence of the world; bat this 
denial could not be maintained in the long run. The reality of the world forced itself on the 
bebolder, and the problem was to recognize it without abandoning the trath laid down by the 
sage YAjiavalkya. This led to asecond stage of development which for want of a better name 
we may denominate Pantheism, Its chief doctrine is that the world is real, and yet the éiman 
is the only reality, for the world is the Gtman. This is the most current thesis in the 
Upanishads and leads to very beautiful conceptions like that in Chénd. 3, 14; “The étman 
is my soul in the inner heart, smaller than a barley corn, smaller than a mustard-seed, smaller 
than @ grain of millet, and he again is my soul in the inner heart, larger than the earth, larger 
than the atmosphere, larger than the heavens and than all these worlds,” 


15. Cosmogony. 


The equation world=Atman, notwithstanding its constant repetition in the Upani- 
shads, is not a transparent one; for the diman is an absolute unity, and the world a plurality. 
How can they be regarded as identical ? This difficulty may have led later to the attempt to 
sabstitute for this incomprehensible identity another relation between déman and world, that of 
causality. This theory opened the way to a new interpretation of the old myths of creation 
which consider the principle, Prajspati or whatever it was, as the cause, and the world as the 
offect.. Accordingly the cosmogonies of the Upanishads teach that in the beginning the diman 
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slone existed ; the é'man thought, “I will be manifold, I will send forth worlds,” and created all 
these worlds. Having created them he entered into his creation as the soul, aa the Upanishads 
never fail to emphasize. We have called this standpoint, finding no other namo, ism ; 
some might propose to call it Theism, but from this it is essentially different. In the theistic 
view God creates the soul like everything else, bat in the case before us the soul ia not a 
creation of the déman bat the éiman himself who enters into his creation as the individus! 
soul, 


16. Theism. 


The identity of the highest and the individual ¢éman, though perfectly true from the 
metaphysical standpoint, remains rehensiblo for the empirical view of things; this view 
distinguishes a plurality of souls different from each other and from the highest dtman, the 
creative power of the universe. This distinction between the highest soul (param&tman) and 
the individual souls (jtvatman) is the characteristic feature of what we may term the theism of 
certain later Upanishads. It emorges for the first time in Kéthaka 8,1, where the two, God 
and the soul, are contrasted as light and shadow, which intimates that the latter has no reality 
of its own. But the constantly growing realistic tendencies mado this contrast sharper and 
sharper, until in the Qvetagvatara-Up. the highest soul, almighty and all-pervading as it is, is 
represented as essentially different from the individual soul which, limited and indigent, lives in 
the heart, smaller than the point of a needle, smaller than the ten-thousandth part of a hair. 
and this, says the text, “becomes infinity.” Even here God, notwithstanding his isolation from. 
the sonl, lives together with it in the heart; as two birds living on the same tree, one of which 
feeds on the fruits of his works, while the other abstains from eating and only looks on; thus 
the individual soul, bewildered by his own impotence and grieving, looks for the help of the 
highest soul, or better of his own divino and almighty self, 


17, Athofam. _ 


Theism distinguishes three entities, a real world, a creative diman and the individual 
diman dependent on him. This duplication of the 4¢man necessarily had a pernicious 
inflaence on one of the two branches, wiz., for the highest dfman, who iv fact had always drawn 
his vital force from the soul living in us, Separated from this he became altogether superflaous, 
since the creative powers attributed to him could be transferred withoat difficulty to the 
primordial matter. Thus God disappeared and there remained only a primeval creative matter 
(prakriti) and opposed to ita plurality of individual souls (purusha), entangled in it by an 
inexplicable fate and striving to emancipate themselves from it by means of knowledge. This 
is exactly the standpoint of the Sahkhya system. We see it shoot up more and more exuberantly 
in the later Upanishads, especially in MaitrAyantya; bat its full development is only attained 
in the post-Vedic period and will be treated later. Before leaving the Veda we have to 
speak of the moral and eschatological consequences of the Vedic philosophy. 


18. Wedic Eschatology before the Upanishads. 


In contrast with the Semitic view, the belief in the immortality of the soul has been from 
the oldest times a possession of the Indo-Germanic race. Even in the oldest hymns of the 
Rigveda the hope is frequently expressed that after death good men will go to the gods to 
share their happy life. As for the wicked it is their destiny, only darkly hinted at, to fall into 
a deep sbyss and disappear, The first mortal who found the way to the luminous heights of the 
happy other-world for all the following generations was Yama, who, as king of the blessed dead, 
sits with them under a leafy tree and passes the time in carousing; the analogous ideas of 
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Jesus when He speaks of sitting at table with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the Beyond are 
bite ledbhsieiys Different stages of happiness for pious worshippers seem not to have 
been“a part of the oldest creed. In the course of time this was modified and the belief arose 





striking passage of « Bréhmana saya: “Whatever food a man eats in this world, by that 
debuts seus Motacwote Among the evils which await the bad man in the Beyond 
we often find mentioned an indefinite fear of dying again and again even in the other world 
(punarmrityu), This notion of « repeated death led on to the idea that it mast be preceded by 
a repeated life, and in transferring this repeated living and dying from the world beyond to the 
carth, the Hindus came finally to that dogma which has been in all subsequent ages more 
characteristic of India than anything else — the great doctrine of metempsychosis. The first 
passage where this creed clearly appears is in the Brikadéranyaka-Up, ; and it discloses to us 
also the real motives of the remarkable dogma, Yajfiavalkya, when ssked what remains 
of man after death, takes the interrogator by the hand, leads him from the assembly to. solitary 
place, and reveals to him there the great secret : “and what they spoke was work, and what 
they praised was work ; verily a man becomes holy by holy works, wicked by wicked works.” 
Fate ae een aera] others proves that the chief motive of the dogma of transmi: 


creed of rewards and punishments in the other world. The two views combined led to & com- 
plicated system, which tanght a two-fold rew and punishment, tho first in the world beyond, 
the second in a succeeding life on earth. This theory is fully explained in the 80-called 


combined theory of compensation distinguishes three ways after death — (1) the way of the 
fathers, (2) the way of the gods, and (3) the “third place,” 


(1) The way of the fathers, destined for the performer of pious works, leads throngh the 
smoke of the funeral pyre and a series of “dark’’ stations to the Placid realm of the moon, 
where the soul in commerce with the gods, enjoys the fruit of its good works, until they are 
consumed. As soon as the treasure of good works is exhausted, the soul, through the interme. 


diate stations of ether, wind, fog, rain, plant, semen and womb passes to a new human 
existence, in which once more the good and evil works of the previous life find their reward. 


(2) The way of the gods is destined for those who have spent their life in worshipping 
Brahman. They go through the flame of the funeral pyre and a series of “Iuminons” stations 
first to the sun, thence “to the moon, from the moon to the lightning ; there is a spirit, he 
is not like a human being; he leads them to Brahman. For them there is no return.” This 
passage evidently teaches that by the way of the gods is attained the highest goal, the union 
with Brahman. The later system, however, teaching that the knower of Brahman stands higher 


(3) For those who haveineither worshipped Brahman nor performed good works is destined 
the “third place” leading to a new life as lower ani i 
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20. Liberation by knowledge, 
Transmigration is believed to be just as real as the empirical world. But from a higher 
point of view empirical reality together with creation and transmigration is only a great illusion - 


is nothing beyond him ; he will not injure anybody, for nobody ‘injures himself by himself.’ 
There are, properly speaking, no means of attaining this knowledge ; it comes of itself ; it is, 
in the view of the theistic Upanishads, a grace of God. He who has obtained this knowledg: 
continues to live, for he must consume the fruits of his preceding life; but life with its tempta- 
tions can no longer delude him. By the fire of knowledge his former works are “‘burnt” and 
no new works can arise, He knows that his body is not his body, his works are not his works. 
for he is the totality of the dtinan, the divine being, and when he dies, “his spirit does ne: 
waader any more, for Brahman is he, and into Brahman he is resolved.” 


“As rivers run and in the deep 
Lose name and form and disappear 
So goes, from name and form released, 
The wise man to the deity.” 


Third | Period : Post-Vedic Philosophy, 
21. General Survey. 


The thoughts of the Upanishads led in the post-Vedie period not only to the two great 
religions of Buddhism and Jainism but also to a whole series of philosophical systems. Six 
of these are considered as orthodox, because they are believed to be reconcileable with the Vedic 
creed, the other are rejected as heretical. The six orthodox Systems Gre : (1) the Sankhyam 
of Kapila, (2) the Yoga of Patafjali, (3) the Nyaya of Gotama, (4) the Vaigeshikam of 
Kaudda, (5) the Mim&isa of Jaimini, (6) the Vedanta of Badarfyana. As for the heterodox 
systems, the most important are Buddhism, Jainism, and the materialistic system of the 
Carvakas ; several others are nothing more than the Vedintic views combined with the 
popular creeds of Vishnuism or Civaism. But the six orthodox schools are not philosophica! 
systems either in the strict sense of the term. The Mimansa is only s methodical handbook 
treating of the various questions arising out of the complicated Vedic ritual. The Yoga is « 
systematic exposition of the method of attaining union with the diman by means of concentra- 
tion in oneself. The Ny&ya, though it treats incidentally of oll kinds of philosophical topics, is 
properly nothing more than a handbook of logic or better of disputation, furnishing a canon for 
use in controversies. The Vaigeshikam, giving a classification of existing things onder six 
categories, is interesting enough, but more from a physical than a philosophical point of view. 
The only systems of metaphysical importance are the Sahkhyam and the Ved4nta ; bat even 
these are not to be considered as original creations of the philosophical mind, for the common 
basis of both and with them of Baddhism and Jainism is to be fonnd in the Upanishads ; and 
it is the ideas of the Upanishads which by a kind of degeneration have developed inte 
Baddhism on one side and the Séikhya system on the other, Contrary to both, the later 
Vedsnta of Bidarfyays and Cadkars goes back to the Upanishads and founds on them that 
great system of the Vedinta which we have to consider as the ripest fruit of Indian wisdom. 


22. The Philosophy of the Epic Period. 


Between the Veda and the later systems lies a philosophical development the history of 
which, for want of special docaments, must be sap lie from the vast bulk of the Mahabyara- 
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tam. Here we find, in the Bhagavadgita (Look vi.), the Sanatsujdtaparvan (Book v. 1565 fj, 
the Mokshadharma (Iook xii.) and other texts, the materials which, thongh in an earlier 
form than that of the MaiibAdratam, have formed the common base of Buddhism, and Saikbyam, 


The philosophical system of the Makdbhdratam, whether we call it epic Siikbyam or realistic. 


Vedanta, is the common mother of both. Some scholars maintain that the religion of Buddha 
is an off-shoot of the Siikhya system, others that Buddhism is anterior to the Stikhyam, 
Both are right, Buddhiam certainly precedes what we call now the Saikhya system, but it 


depends on what is called S@ikhyam in the Mahébidratam, Originally Saikbyam (calculation, 


reflection) does not mean a certain philosophical system bat philosophical enquiry in general ; 


it is the opposite of Yoga, which means the attainment of the dtman by means of concentration. 


in oneself. The-words are thus used where they occur for the first time ((cet. 6, 15), and it is 
an open question, deserving further research, whether not only in the Bhagaradgtia bat also 
throughout the MaldbAdratem the words Sdikhyam and Yoga are not so much names of philoso- 
phical systems as general terms for the two methods of reflection and concentration. Withont 
entering into details we may say that even in the Mahébhératem the primordial matter (prakriti) 
is opposed to a plurality of souls (purusha); but both are more or less loosely dependent on 
Brahman as the highest principle. This is the starting point both of the later Siikhyam which 
rejects Brahman as the connecting link, and of Buddhism which denies not only God but also 
the soul. 
23, Buddhism. 

The success of Buddhism in India was due in part to the overwhelining personality of its 
founder, in part to the breaking down of caste prejudices by which he opened the way of salvation 
to the great masses of tho population, Only in small measure did it owe this success to the 
originality of its ideas, for almostall its essential theories had their predecessors in the Vedicand 
epic periods. The fandamental ides of Buddhism, laid down in the four holy truths, is this— that 
we can extinguish the pains of existence only by extinguishing our thirst for existence. The 
same idea is put forth in the 12 Nidanas, which by a series of steps go back from the pains of 
life to the thirst for life and from this to ignorance as the ultimate canse of thirst and pain 
altogether. We see in these and many other Buddhistic ideas only a new form of what 
Yéjiavalkya teaches in the Brik.-Up. and if Buddhism in its opposition to the Brahmanical 


must have in every case an individual bearer and that is what the Upanishads call the 
dimen‘and what the Buddhists inconseqnently deny, A common feature of Buddhism and 
Siikbyam is that they both regard pain as the starting point of philosophical enguiry, thus 
clearly showing the secondary character of both. For Philosophy has its root in the thirst for 
knowledge and it is a symptom of decadence in India as in Greece when it begins to be 
considered as a remedy for the pains of life, 


has been generally held up to the Present, the original creation of an individual phil | 

genius, but only the finn! result of a long process of degeneration, as has already been shown. 
The theism of the Upanishads bad separated the highest son! from the individual soul, opposing to 
them a primordial matter. After the elimination of the highest sou! there remained two principles 
—(1) prakriti, primeval matter, and (2) plurality of purushas or subjects of knowledge, This 
ioalism, as the starting-point of the Sitkhya system, is in itself quite incomprehensible ; it 
hecomes understandable only by its development as shown before. The aim of man is the 
emancipation of the purneha from the prakrifi; and this ia attained by the knowledge that 
purusha and prakriti are totally different, and that all the Pains of life, being only modifica- 
tions of prakriti, do not affect the purusha in the least. To awaken this consciousness in the 


é 





tendencies. There seems to have been a time when Vodintio thought lived only in this realistic 
form of the Saakhya; for when the Yoga took the form of a philosophical system it was built up 
on the very inconvenient base of the Siikhya system, probably because at that time no other 


base was available, 
25. The System of the Vedanta. 

The genesis of this system, represented hy the names of Badariyana and Caikara, has 
many analogies with the Reformation in the Ubristian Church, As Luther and others rejected 
the varions traditions of the medieval Church and based the Protestant creed on the pure word 
of the Bible, so Caikara (born 788 A, D.) rejected the changes in Vedic doctrine brought about 
by Buddhism and Siikhya and founded the great system that bears his name on the holy word 
of the Upanishads alone ; bat in doing this a great difficulty confronted him; for the Upani- 
shads, the words of which are in the view of Caikara a divine revelation, contain not only the 
pure idealism of YAjfiavalkya but also its later modifications auch as pantheism, cosmogonism and 
theism. In meeting this difficulty Caikara exhibits great philosophical astuteness, which may 
serve asa model for Christian theology in fature times; he distinguishes throughout an esoteria 
system (paravidya) containing a sublime philosophy, and an exoteric aystem (a@paravidya) 
embracing under the wide mantle of a theological creed all the fanciful imaginings which 
spring in course of time from the original idealism. The exoteric system gives a description of 
the Brahman in the richest colours, treating it in part as the pantheistic soul of the world, and 
in part as a personal god; it gives full account of the periodical creation and reabsorption of 
the world and of the never-ending circle of transmigration, ete. The esoteric system on the 
contrary maintains with Yijiavalkys that Brahman, or the dtman is absolately unknowable 
and attainable only by the concentration of yoga, that there is from the highest standpoint 
neither creation nor world, neither transmigration nor plurality of souls, and that complete 
liberation is reached by him and by him alone whq has awakened to the beatific consciousness, 
expressed in the words of the Upanishads: “* Ahsm Brahms asmi” (Iam Brahman). 

Thus the Indians in their Vedanta possess a theological and philosophical system satisfying 
not only the wants of the people, but also the demands of a mind accessible to true knowledge 
only in its purest form, 

FOLK-TALES FROM THE INDUS VALLEY. 
(Collected by Thomas Lambert Barlow and Major Fred McNair, late Royal Artillery, (.M. (3. 
FR. G.S.: retold and edited by W. Crooke, late B.C. SJ 
(Concluded from p. 207,) 
VIII. 
The Farmer, the Crocodile and the Jackal. 

THERE was once an old Crocodile that lived in a tank hard by-a village. He used often to seixs 

children aud became the terror of the place, 
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One year there was a great drought and the tank hecame quite dried up. The Crocodile was left 
grilling in the sun and suffered great distress, He used to call out to the passers-by : — “Take pity 
upon me! I bave no water and I am being roasted to death !"" But all they said was:—“We gre 
delighted to hear it! Serve you right!" 
At last an old man passed by and the Crocodile implored his assistance. “Well,” said the old 
man, “if you come with me I will show you a tank which never gets dry in the hottest summer.” 
The Crocodile followed the old man who showed him a tank full to the brim with frech water, 
The old man went in up to his waist and called out to the Crocodile, “See, how deep it is 1" 


The Crocodile glided in, but no sooner had he got well into the water than he made a grab at the 
old man’s leg. “What sre you about?” he screamed, The Crocodile answered : — “It is a long time 
since I had « square meal, and now I am going to eat you,” 

“What an ungratefal rascal you are!" said the old man, 

Just then a Jackal strolled up to the tank to drink and the old man said : — “Lot us lay the ease 
before Mr. Jackal, and if he decides that you may eat me it is all right.” 

The old man beckoned to Mr. Jackal and explained the case. 

“How can I decide,” said Mr, Jackal, “anless I see the place whence you brought Mr, Crocodile? 

So they all went back to the village tank and the Jackal said: — "Show me the exact spot where 
you found Mr, Crocodile.” 

When he had examined the place carefully he said:— “This is a difficult case and T must take a 
little walk while I think it over.’ But under his breath he whispered to the old man:— “What a 
fool you are! You bolt one way and I will go the other.” 

So they both eleared off and left the crocodile in despair. But he said fo himself: — “I know 
the way to the tank which has water and some day I will have my revenge." 


Back he went to the tank and lay in ambush under a tree and one day when Mr. Jackal came to 
drink Mr, Crocodile snapped at his leg. “What a fool your are!” said Mr, Jackal. “You think you 
have got hold of me by the leg, but it ig a root of the tree which is in your mouth,” The 
Crocodile promptly dropped the Jackal's leg and he seampered off. 


were dropping and he knew that Mr. Jackal was very fond of plums, So he made a great pile of the 
fallen fruit and hid onder it, Mr. Jackal came prowling along and when he saw the heap of plume he 
went cautiously towards it, But he caught sight of the eye of Mr, Crocodile in the middle of 
the fruit and erying,—“Sold again !” made off. 

Mr. Crocodile now saw that the Jackal was too clever for him. So he waited till the Farmer came 
to the tank and then he called out to him :— “If yoa will only eatch » Jackal for me I will give you s 
lot of jewels which people have dropped in my tank,” 

“That is easily done,” said the Farmer, and that night he went into the jangle and lay down 
pretending to be dead. By and by the Jackal came loafing along and when he came pear the corpse 
he began to smell it. Bat he was in doubts about it and said to himself: — “I wonder if this is really 
4 corpse,.”’ Then he said « litle louder as if to himself :— “If he is really dead he will shake his leg, 
if he isn’t he won't,” The Farmer fell into the trap and shook his leg, on which the Jackal called ont. 
—“Sold again’, and bolted off. 

The Farmer was a covetous wretch and. vowed that he would get the jewels somehow. So he 
made a wax doll, the size of a baby and putting it into grave he covered it with leaves and lay in 
ambush close by. After sunset the Jackal came along that way and seeing the earth disturbed said 
to himself : — “They have been burying some one bere.” Then he began to scratch up the earth. By 
and by one of his paws got stack in the wax and he could not get it free. i 
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Then the Furmer came up and said :— “Ha! I have you at last.” Poor Mr, Jackal howled for 
mercy, but it waa no use, 

At last he said to the Farmer : —“If you won't let me go Iwill call all my brother Jackals, 
For Tam their King and they will tear you te pieces in « trice,” 

“What shall I do?" asked the Farmer. 

Said Mr, Jackal :— “You must get some oil and rub it well over me. Then get a fowl and tie it 
cle beside-me, Then call two of your friends and let them stand over me with their axes to brain me 
iT try to rom away," 

So the fool of a Farmer brought the oil and the fowl and began to rub the oil all over the Jackal, 
Hut when he was well greased the Jackal slipped easily out of his hands and snatching up the fowl for 
his supper eseaped with an exulting laugh.? 

rx. 
The Rival Faqtrs. 

Ox the Ganghar Hill in the Hazira District there lived a famous Hindu Fagtr, who used 
Cocasionally to take his seat on the peak known as the Pir Thin, and there great crowds used to 
asstnble to witness the marvels which he wrought. He was particnlarly respected by the Musalman 
(Gjars of the neighbourhood, because he was reputed to be able to cure all manner of disease and to 
deuhle the milk of their cows. It was even said that at times he could sour up to the heavens. 

The reports of his magical powers reached the ears of a Musalman Faqir, who lived some dis- 
tance off, particularly as he found that the reputation of his rival was seriously reducing the number of. 
bix own disciples, 

So he made a journey to a village near the bill on which his rival used to stay, and when he had 
eulled the Masalmans of the place together he preached a long sermon to them, dwelling on the risk which 
they ran in countenancing such idolatries. 

“As for you Hindus,” said he, “you may do as you please.” 

In reply to his address the Gijars dwelt on the mighty powers of this worker of miracles, 
and challenged him to do something better than the feats of his rival, 

Next day all the people went up the hill to visit the Fagir, and the Musalmén Saint slipped im 
among the andience to see what was about to happen. But the Hindu saw him and said -— 

“Two swords cannot rest within one scabbard, nor two Fagirs on the same hill, If ths fellow 
Wishes to take my place let him do some wonder to prove his claims.” 

The people applauded his word and said:— 

“Master! Ascend to heaven,” 

So he made a fire, and when a thick smoke rose from it Jo and behold, he flew up to the sky in 
the smoke. When the Musalmin Saint saw this wonder he was confused fora time : but at last he drew 
out his Quran and began to recite texts and charms, Then he flung up his shoe and it rose into the 
air, and all at once in the welkin there arose a noise of blows and cries for help, and in a moment they 
saw the Hinda Faglr come tumbling down to earth and round his head flew the slipper of his rival, 
which beat and thumped him harder and harder till little life remained in him, 

When be reached the ground he fell at the feet of the Musalmin Saint, implored his merey awl 
hombly admitted his own inferiority.! 


' [Tho motif ia here the same aa that of the old story of the tiger indeoed to retura to his cage. The jackal, os 
the wise animal, takes the place of the fox in Western folk-lore, Tawney, Katha Sari! Sdgara, Vol, I1. p. 28, — 


Ep.] 
‘ [The power of flying in the air was possessed by many Sainta, On the whole subject of snch miracles, seo Yule, 


Marco Polo, Vol. L. p, 278 siggy. — Ep.) 
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The Fegtr and his shrewish Wifs. 

Tasee was once a holy Faqir who lived in an out-of-the-way village and was much respected for 
his piety. But his wife was a shraw, 

One day a strange Fagir came into the village and made acquaintance with the old man, 
who invited him to put up with him for the night. 

When the host reached home with his guest his wife received him with a storm of~ubuse. The 
anect took Bis host aside and asked whether it would not be well for him to seek othor quarters, But 
the host said :— 

“No! The fact is I am well off here and the people are liberal in their offerings to me. Thos, I 
am led to violate my vows of poverty, But thanks be to Allah who has given me a wife of ashrewish 
temper to be s thorn in my flesh and warn me from neglecting the ways of righteousness,” 

AI. 
The Peasant and the Bailiff. 

Ir is the habit of some Panjabi peasants to shif t their hamlets perivdically for the convenience of 
caltivation aod the breeding of stock. 

One day a peasant was ploughing near a graveyard, when up came a Bailiff, who was out collecting 
rents, 

“Iam come,” said he, “to collect the land tax. Tell me where I shall find all the people collect- 
ed in one place.” 

“I know no such place,” said the other, “save the graveyard beside you.” 

XIL 
Shams-i-Tabriz, the Saint of Multan. 

Taene was once a noted Saint, named Shams-i-Tabriz, whose fame spread far and wide. One day 
he determined to visit Multin, and when the people there heard of his coming they consulted together 
bow they might foil him, for the Fagirs-of that city dreaded lest when he came he might entice away 
their disciples. So they sent an envoy to meet him with » pot full of milk and when he saw the Saint 
he said to him :-— 

“As this pot is full to the brim, so Multin is already fall of Fagirs.” 

_ Shams saw 2 jasmine plant growing close by, and plucking a flower he managed to lay it on the 
milk eo that it floated on the surface, and not a drop was spilt. 

“As this flower,” said he, “does not disturb the milk, so there is room for me also in Maltdn. 

The envoy returned and told them the words of the Saint, They were wroth, and calling a meeting 
they made’ proclamation that none should receive him in their houses or cook for him. 

When Shams arrived be asked for food, but no one gave to him, and be was well nigh perishing 
ef hunger. 


At last a boteber gave him a piece of meat, but refused to cook it for him. Shams in despair 
looked towards the San. 


“Shams'we both are called,” said he, «J pray thine aid.” 
The San heard his Prayer and came by the length of a spear shaft nearer the city, and Jo, the meat 
was cooked, 
When they ink {his sndden glow of heat the Faqtrs came to Shams and begged his merey. But be 
SOP ee Pony See Bes #e. roi toe farmer pleco and this ig why Multan in oo hos ouch to ha day? 
Temple, Legends of the Panjlb, Vol, HIT. p. 89, — En.) ToT" 
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The Devil and his Wife. 

Suairix or Satan has power to take what form he wills. One day he took it into his head to take 
the buman and visit earth, So he appeared as & young man and went wandering abont, 
till ho reaehed a village and sat down in a rest house. He was chatting to the men assembled there, 
when he heard « fight going on, and saw a woman beating her husband throngh the village. He asked 
what it all meant and they said; — 

“This wretched woman is a shrew, worse than Shaitin himself. ‘Take eare friend when you marry 
that you ilo not get a worse lot than she is.” 

By and by Shaitan married and, as it happened, his wife was a tecrible shrew and led him the life 
“ix dog, He had a son too who took after his mother, and when Shaitin used to give him good 
adviee he would say <— 

“Who cares what Shaitin says?" 

_ “My son! You must do something for your living. Get yourself up as a Hakim and go down 
tocarth.” 
“Dat,” said the youth, “I know nothing of medicine and how can T be a Hakim 7” 

“I will tell you a plan,” said his father. “When you are called in to see a patient, look at the 
heail of the bed, and if you see my shadow there be sure that the ease is hopeless and tell the friends of 
the patient so, If my shadow is at the foot of the bed, be certain that the sick man is in no danger, 
awit you may give him any stapid thing you like, for he ia snre to recover,” 

The youth thought this a good plan and did as his father advised, After this his diagnosis was 
co accurate and his candour became so popular that he gained great repute and popularity. 

One day he was called in to see a Nawab, and the friends of the patient said ; — 

“We will pay any fee you ask if you only save his life.” 

S0 the young Hakim was very anxious for his own sake to cure him. But when he came to the 


bedside he saw the shadow of his father over the patient's head. The case acemed hopeless and he was 
at his wit'send. Suddenly he thought ofaplan. He had the room cleared and suddenly called out :— 

“Look out, father! Mother is coming!” 

Wherenpon Shaitin incontinently vanished and the patient made a recovery.'® 

xIVv. 
Sakhi, the pious Musalman. 

Ix a Panjab village there once lived an old Musalman who from his deeds of charity was known a3 _ 
Sakhi,the liberal one.*" Many Fagirs used to visit him and live on the alms he distributed to — . 
them. One day tro begging Qalandars came to him and said that they were on their way as pilgr.ms 
to the holy place and claimed his aid. So he invited them to his house, which was a poor place with 
very little furniture, His wife rose at their coming and he told her to lay food beforesthem. But she 
whispered in his ear -— 

“What in to be done? There is nothing in the house.” 


a (The name of Satan's wife sccording to the traditions ia Awwa, He bas wine sons — Zn-l-baywun, who rules 
in bipire: Waasin, who prevails in time of trouble: Awan, who connsela kings : Haflan, patron of wine-bibbers : Maz- 
rah, of masicians and dancers : Masbut, of news-spreaders : Dulhin, who frequents places of worship and tnterferes, 
with devotion: Dusim, Jord of mansions and dinner-tables, who provents the Faithful from saying Bismillah! p< 
_ Tnshallah, as commanded in the Queés (xviii. 23): and Lakia, lord of Fire-worshippers — see Burton, Arabian Nights 
VoL OL p. 17. Which of these was the worthy of our test does not appear, — Ep,] 
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So he signed to her to borrow from the neighboura, and the guests seeing what had passed said to 
one another :— ; 

“See how poor this good man is! We must eat sparingly and leave something in the dish for onr 
host and his wife,” | 

Meanwhile the wife had borrowed some flour and cooked cakes, They all ate and a portion was 
taken to the inner room for the dauchter of the host, 

As they finished the meal the Qulandars rose to go. But Sakhi offered to nccompany them 
short way and put them on the high road, He went some distance, and as be was returning he saw » 
dense clond of smoke rising from the village. He was alarmed and hastened home, only to find that 
fis hut had taken fire and that his wife and daughter had perished in the flames, 

“Tt is the will of Allah!” he cried, and then and there he determined to leave the plac 
and take service with the King, rs 

He started on his journey, and as he passed through a thick jungle it was midday and he halted! 
te rest and say the noon prayer, wa 

As he was praying to his amazement he heard « ery for help and coming to a well close by he saw 
at the bottom a man, a jackal and a snake. 

When he-saw Sakhi the jackal cried out :— 

“For the love-of Allah, save me, but don't save this wicked man." 

“Lf 1 save one T save all,” said Sukhi, So he untied his waist-cloth and letting it down into the 
well succceded in rescuing all of them. 


When he reached the surface the snake to show his gratitude spat op a lomp of gold, and asking 
Sakhi to take it, invited him to go with him a short way apart, There the snake pointed 
ot to him some marvellous herbs whieh cure all manner of human ill, 


When Sakhi returned to the well the jackal thanked him, and promised to come to his aid when- 
ever he wanted help, 

“But,” said he. “beware of this wicked man, for he will work yon ill,” 

The man said nothing, bat as he was weak and ill, Sakhi took him with him + hot knowing that he 
was, in truth, the Son of the King, When they reached the city, the Prince said to him :-— 

“Return me the pieco of gold which | entrusted to you,” 

“You gave meno gold,” he replied, 

“We shall see about this,” answered the Prince, 

Just then they reached the city gate, and the Prince ealled out to one of the guards: — 

“This rascal has robbed me of a piece of gold, Search him.” 


The gold was found on Sakhi and he was hauled before the Judge, who ordered that he skould be 
sewn op ine raw cali skin and exposed in the sun, for this was the punishment of a thief by the law 


the land, 

For a time be suffered terrible torture. At last, he heard the guards whisperingto one another, 
and one sail: — 

“Our king is sick with a sore disease and none of the physicians can care him," 


“T can cure him,” said Sakhi. 
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So they took him to. the Wazir, who heard-his story, The. Wazir ordered that the skin should be 
taken off him, which was done with much difficalty. Sakhi then went into the jungle, found the herbs 
whieh the snake had pointed out to him, and by means of them he was able to cure the King. 

The King in his gratitude aaid : — 

“You shall marry my daughter and haye half my kingdom.” 

A lucky day was fixed and the marriage was done with all the usual pomp and ceremony. 

But in his prosperity Sakhi did not negleet to pray to Allah, the Almighty, One day he went to 
pray to a meadow outeide the city walls, when ap came the jackal with a beautiful flower in its mouth 
and said:— 

“Take this, I found it where the Panj Pir had been praying. Keep it and show it to no one." 

When he brought home the flower its scent was eo powerful that his wife smelt it and asked her 
husband to show it to her, Sukhi for a while obeyed the warning of the jackal and concealed 
the flower, At last perforce he showed it to her and charged her to keep the matter secret, But one 
day her mother, the old Queen, came to see her danghter, and the flower by accident fell upon the floor, 
when the old woman hid it away, But immediately it beeame dry and withered, When Sakhi'a wife 
missed the flower she was in great distress and told her husband that she would dio unless he wot her 
another like it, 

That evening Sakhi went ontside the city to pray and he thonght of the Jackal, who immediately 
appeared. He told him of the loss of the flower. The jackal was wroth with him and said that he 
vould not get another, Sakhi said:— 


“Only show me which way the Panj Pir went and I will follow them and ask for another flower,” 


“Where they are I know not," gaid the jackal, “but I sawthem dive into a deep pool in yonder 
river and they did not tise again,” 

So Sakhi dived into the water and soon fomid himself in « wondrous underground palace fall of 
all mauner of precious stones. As he was wandering about in almiration, some one toached 
his shoulder, and looking round he saw his first wife and her danghter who had been burnt in the fire. 
For, in truth, this was the Paradise of the Dlessed. 

Sakhi determined to stay there and abandon his second wife who was under the spell of the magic 
flower, 

And may we all go there some day, 

EY. 


The Prisst, the Washermin and tho Asa, 


Osce upon ao time in the city of Azamgarh in Northern India lived p Musalmin priest, who kept 
* schoolas well, By chance one day an old Dhobi and his wife, who were very rich, came to the city 
on a pilgrimage and tied up their ass to a tree near the priest's mosque. Just then they heard a man 
obnsing the priest: — : 


11 [This is one of the tales of the Grateful Animal Cyole : for which we Kéblor, Orient und Occident, p. 101 seq, 
Gorzenbach, Siziliowische Mirchen, p, 210: Grimm, Household Tales, trans. Mrs, Hani, LEXIIL: Temple-Sieel, Wide- 
cwnke Stories, pp. 401, 412. Tawney, Katha Sarit Sigara, Vol. L. p. 28, Vol. IL pp. 104, 596; Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folk-lera of Northern Imiia, Vol, IL p.202a07, : . 

Animals that spit gold, e4o, — Tawney, ibid. Vol. IT. p, (69: Crooks, (bid, Vol. IL. p. 14 

The make is closely connected with the healing art, as in the Asklopios tals. For the serpent finding the 
healing herbs, cee Fraser, Pansnnias, Vol, ITT. p. 04, 

The promise of half the kingdom and the princess is 4 commonplace in the folk-tales. 

Por the Panj Pir, see Crooks, lor, cit. Vol, I. p. 202. 

Under-water palaces — ibid. Vol, I. p.56. Tho under-wator Masalmin Paradise is remarkable, — En, } 
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“For many a long year,”’ said lic, “I have been paying you fees for teaching my son. Bat he 
has learned nothing and spends his days idling and doing mischief” 

At this the priest was wroth and said :— 

“When he came to school ire was an ass and I have made a man of him,” 

Whea the Dhobi heard this he said to his wife :— 

“What a learned teacher this must be who can turn anass intoa man! We havenoson, Why 
should we not have our ass turned into a youth ?” 

The wife assented and they both went to the priest and said :-— 

“We want our ass turned into a man,” 


The priest was amazed at their request, but when he thought over the matter be knew that they 
masthave misunderstood what he had been saying to the father of his pupil. So he answered: — 


“What you desire is a hard thing. But tie your ass to the tree and come back for your son in 
ayear. My foe is a thousand rapecs,"’ 

They agreed, tied up the ass, paid the fee and departed. 

A year passed and the old couple came back to the mosque to claim their son. 

“You are just a week too late,” said the priest. “Your son turned out to besuch a learned man 
that he has been appointed Qazi of Jaunpur and has left to join his appointment.” 

Now the priest said this because the Qisi was his enemy, 
“But,” said the old people, “how will he recognise us? You must come with us to introdace us 
to him,” 

“There is no need of my going,” hereplied. “Al} you have to dois to take the rope and nose- 
bag of the ass with you to Jaunpur. Be sure that you arrive ona Friday when your son will preach to 
the congrogation in the mosque. Place yourselves well in his view and shake the nose-bag, Then he 


So they wont to Jaunpur and didas the priestadvisod. The Qazi soon noticed theirextraordinary 
behaviour ang sent one of his servants to find out what it all meant. Kat they said :— 

“This is secret which we can tell only to the Qizi Sahib himself.” 

The Qazi when the prayers were over took them aside and they told him the whole story, how he 
was their son and how the priest had turned the ass into a Qizi. He saw at once that this wasa trick 
of his old enemy to bring him to shame and he knew that if the tale once got abroad he shoald never 
hear the end of it and the folk would mock him, Sohethought it wise to dissemblo and said :— 

“All you say is doubtless true, but you must never reveal the secret. Come to my house and I 
will be @ good son to yon ag long as you live.” 

They agreed and he took them home, where they lived till they died and then they left him 
all they possessed.'2 

XVI. 
Akbar Badshah and his Waztr, 

Oxe day Birbal, the Wazir of the Emperor Akbar, chanced to give dire offence to his master 
and fearing his anger, disguised himself aaa Faqir and went into hiding, Many months passed and 
Akbar more and more missed his trusty Wazir, At last he summoned a Council and asked their 
advice how to get him back. No one could suggest anything to the purpose, At last, in his wrath 


Akbar said :— 
** [For transformation of men into animals and pice prrel sea Crooks, Popular Religion and Pollt-tore of Nerthern 
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“If be be not found itnmediately you shall all lose your heads,” 

They considered the matter and one old man said: — 

“The best plan is this. Let some exceedingly foolish order, with which compliance is impossible, 
be issued and perchance this may lead to the return of the Wazir,” 

So an onder was issued to every headman that on a cortain day he should bring with him to the 
Emperor's palace the principal well of his village. 

When this order reached the village in which Birbal was concealed, he said: — 

“This do, Take the elders with you and stand ontaide the palace walls and announce that you 
have brought your well with you. Say also that it is the custom of the land that the elder brother 
should advance to meet the younger. Let, then, the Emperor's well advance, and our well will rise 
to do him honour,” 

Messengers came to the Emperor and reported these words. The Emperor was amazed and sent 
one of his ministers to enquire into the matter, He retarned and said that this was a device of the 
absent Birbal. So the Emperor sent to the village and caused him to be arrested, and when the 
arrived the Emperor went to meet him and restored him to favour.?3 

XVII. 


The Raja, Wazir and the Shepherd, 

Tuexe was once a Raja who was renowned for his wisdom. One day a traveller came to his 
Court and said; — 

“There is a city which I have seen where every one is wise, from the Riija on bis throne to the 
Leggar in the Bazar.” 

“It is impossible,” said the Raja, 

But the traveller insisted that it was so, and finally the Raja decided to visit thic wonderful 
city and see for himself, So the Raja and the Wazir diszaised thomselves and started on their 
journey. By and by they reached the city and halted outside the walls. There they met a Shepherd, 
srazing his flock and the Raja said: — 

“Let us begin by testing him with questions,” 

The first was -— 

“Which light is the best light 1" 
“That of the Sun,” he said, 

The second was : — 

“Of all waters which is the best !” 
“That of the Ganges,” 

The third was; — 

“Of all sleep which is the best ?” 
“That after fatigue,” be said. 

The fourth was :— 

“Which of all flowers is the best 1” 
“That of the rose,” he said, 
The Raja liked his answers, but the Shepherd began to laugh, 


When the Rija asked him why be laughed he said ; — 
Lamhe R et tales detailing the wit of Birbal, for whom see Biochusnn, dimi-diveri, 
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“Becanse you agreed to the foolish answers I gave you. The best light is that of eyes: the 
best water, a little in a thirsty land: the best sleep, that 





of health: the best flower, that of the 


cotton, which when it fades leaves a valuable pod behind.” 


The Raja said: — 


“Verily what I heard was true, Ifa foolish Shepherd has such wisdom, what must be that 


of the wise men of this city 7" 
So he went home satisfied, 


XVIII. 
The laying of the Bhit, 
Loxu ago in the oity of Peshiwar lived a man famous for his power of laying evil spirits, Once 
Le went to the village of Haji Shih, where lived an orderly, named Siva [iis, who was sore troubled 


by a Bhat, which caused him now and again to fa'l into a fit, 
man. When he arrived he was led to the bedside of the 


finder his arm he said :— 
“Are you going to leave him or not 2” 
“I will never leave him,” replied the Biiit. 
The wise man sent for a 
approached the bed and said ; — 


At last his brother sent for the wise 
sick wan and drawing his Quran from 


piece of my which be proceeded to burn ata lamp, Again he 


“If you will not leave bic T will lurn you as I born this rag,” 


Bot the Bhit answered : — 
“I will never leave him,” 


The wise man placed the monklering rag on the nose of the patient and then a Toice was 


heard: — 


“Ii yon cease tormenting me I will leave him.’ 


And leave him he did and never troubled him again,” 
MISCELLANEA, 


SOME ANGLO-INDIANISMS. 
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fagtr, doings of Ht ae Err) rr) Saas fv! 
feather, fal guardian of the Evil-Eyo foe 1 SES 
feather money .. nae gs oo: 09 
currency om ton oa oe oo ag 
fre, a guardian of the Evil-Eye oon coe Sah 
figh-hook Toney... nee aoe ad oon AS 
flag, a guardian of the Evil-Eye fe S84 
date, magic ons sae oon ioe oon oa a 
folklore, tables of, 74 .; of the Indus Val- 
ley, 356 ff. ; in the Panjab, 73 #., 163 ff. ; 
Slavonic ie Ee 
folktales, best method of presentation, 73 f. ; 
points in the commencement of, 76; inci. 
dents in mature of, 165; points in the 
incidents of, 76; pointa in the conclusion 
of, 77; marriage ceremonies in, 165; punish- 
ment in, 167; vengeance in, 167; tricks in, 
165; ceremonies in... ie iad os 165 
“ Followers, Community of * ... non «w= LG 
food, Miraculous caw oon bas wae tty 2 
forcast tracts in the Epice gk, 14 2. 
Fordice, Mr., Chaplain of Beneoolen... .., 850 
| fortnne, seeking, 96 ; telling». 4. 97, 188 
foundling, the, in Indian folktales, 94: the 
river-borne, 95; stories in India ... oe 94 
frog, a guardian of the Evil-Eye .. 386 
fulfilment of desires in folktal sits PORES «+ | 
funeral cusloma ... pty one Pitt Pre 308 


¢ in Kashmiri — changes of, 1; final, in 
Kashmiri — effect of... Sew oes fer l 
eagle- wood explained ,., aoe = ren) oo 
ear-boring ceremonies .., on on we 165 
ear-rings, ceremonial use of ,.. == ow 165 
eclipse | -,,, see mee a om we 279) 
Edgecote, the “Ae vee ‘ad Fs 205 f. 
Edyecourt, the 0... ue BSD 
Eenchulkurunjee = Karandige wer ase, O75 
efigy, injury by 28 one cor ee ws £9 
Egmore 1 a, + tse BH 
egg-hero == oom sae aoe aan oem 5 . 
elephants, “ chain” of oo5 ine oon 271 f. 
Elisabeth, the, Store Vessal ,.. e+ 198, 299 
enchanted things nee oer one ome a1 
enchantment, procedure of oo eS eet OB 
Epics — a native view of the. 40) a OF, 
eschatology of the Vedeg. ne a 3065 f. 
Evil-Eye, the, 260 #, go> ff.; nature of 


iq in Kashmiri — effect of one tom oe 1 
| Gada, antiquities of ... oe or mae » 145 

Ga folklore of the — ,,. + 356 
galleywat.., 0.0 wee fone OR 
gambling, ceremonial ,,, oon oe o- 96 
Gandhar Hills, the hon nom cry Po ooG 
gardunee (gdrdant) oe ae nee GB] 


the, 327 ; origin of, 224 ff. ; power of the, gardee ( =guard) nae TT ee « $8] 
260; special power of the, 261; disease. Gawdapalin Pagoda at Pagin 7 «. S68 
dealing power of the, 960 f. ; power of the, | Gelert, paralle) in India a rr | | 
















generosity, ceremonial, do £5; in saints,, 





5h 
geagem =gingham - 39 
Geoyraphy, » Dotes on lodian see ene we 273 
George Bright, the a ee sae on 9 
Ghilzi near Atak, folklore from ~ 56 if. 


Hnamidawgyl Nat ,,, i eee | 3 
Hobson-Jobson, indox to, 329 ff; 261 f.- 

| 300 #.; 352 ; object of pe son ow. 229 
horoscopes 


Sth 


hospitality = sanctuary, 186 coremonial, 2. 


vhost = spirit = god = godling = warrior... 79 plained... Ce eee Ts 
rae India 4 a oon ae os) ae Houghton, the om oon a w= 209 rr ao 
: u Ahmad of Qadi er) owe 209 house-warming custom, Bomba . a+ S92 
Gibh, Mr,, assistant to Blair ... 130,171, 14 | Auddle-bubdle eh ers = =e oe AD 
ginghamexplained 2. |... - 430 | Humpi, said to be the capital of Sugriva .., 24 
glues, guardian of the Evil-Eye .. «386 
Goat, a guardian of the Evil-Eye .., ow OSG | 
spirit 1 a aon ee fr oom 7 Ibn Hazm on the Pedy of tha Gordan ee 162 f. 
gods, Hindn, of Bombay, listof 838 | Ibn Khalddn on the Qordu ., =. a 
godling = saint, 72; — warrior = ghost Idaikidunér, a Tamil poet ~~ ae BBA, 
= spirit = god ay Por — oe 40 identification of heroine in folktales eee = OF 
gold, making, in folktales .., + $1 | images, chained... 0 tee 9 
gcold-dnat ae one ome eee owe $62 immortality, 70; in folktales eae oo re 
Gonida, a prince om eee oan Peed _— 73 ri = ae eet 8 
Gonka, the Sildhdra princes of on on 270 one va 
. 45 


Gonju = Goonga, 301 ; = ? Kungur.., ew OGL 


By 
su 
ae 
i 

ee ae ie 


ees 


Goonga ... =A eee =Karandige ... 975 
GOCE SS PORTH ca nea name cane 363 | incidenta in folktales, nature of , 145 
Grammar, Kashmirt ord erry ros, son 1ff, Indra, 343 Hy = Thagyd Nat on Pert ine GED 
grond sureass =caravanserai... ... 408 | Indus Valley, archwology of the, 145 ff, 
grants, spurious... oe es se oe 2ao folklore of -~- oo 390 0, 590 ¢ 
grasshopper, a guardian of the Evil-Eyo ... $86 | inexhaustible treasure, food, bags... .. 2 
Grihyasiitras, the “evs see oe 200 | infanticide, female, some eMectsof .., .. 165 
quingon Sginghaw ses sess 939 | ingratitude in folktales = a ee | 
Gupta character, Central Asian variety of iniatoryrites wu. we 165 
the =“ etree aee ee 9] inscriptions, Nilab (Kbaréatht J, of the Ku. 


| shanas, 145; at the Arakan Pagoda os O60 
intercession in folktales, 84; of saints in 


Hadith, the ae ae io ie we 157 | folktales tae th nae = Fe 
hair, superstition as to, 28; in folktales ...99 f. | mterest on non-bnllion money Ay ~~. 4 
invisibility in folktales ive atk oo. OF 


Happy Deliverancethe.. .. ..  .. a4 
hare, superstition about the ... _ we O02 
Harris, Mr., of Madras... re ee nee OTD 


Invisible Bank... 86, Sg, a + 
3 invocation in India Fo 0 84,3 
Harro River, antiquities of the invulnerability in folktales  .., roe -) | 
Iqra‘, the, explanation of, 187; the, proela- 


Hatkanagale = Pantiganage ... 


Hatkulungra = i vat geen) ne ei MOON OE nee Is? f. 
Heaven aa described by Muhammad... .,. 209 | Iqra' biemi radbita explained...  ,.. ve 174 
H lian echool of philoso phy anti ipated in mene = fereetora Bee me ot =r ey 
pA oom fT] 7 ere sh = oe O46 Islim, Note on, In f H origin and develo : 
herba explained ... r. aos ar $50 £. ment of, significance of, 147; and Christia- 


nity, 187 £; and Hinduiam, mixture of, in 


he hi mperstition as to om om Bh 
sieve, India oe eee one ann 8 on fa 


hero, birth of, 77; bis companiona, 77 ; identi. 

fication of, 77 ; endowment of, 77 ; signa of 

the coming, 77; avenging, 77; — saint, 89; 

the development ofthe folktale ...  ...74 i. 
heroines in Indian folktales, 93 - the develop. 

mentof the folktale, 75 £ ; Characteristics 

of the, 03; benovolent, 94; maleticunt sea, OF 
Hinde, Mr., of Fort 8t. Davids ne w- HD 
Hindvtism and Islim, mixture of, in India... 79) 
Hindus, Musalmé&n Titles for... rear. | 
History, Noteson Indian... ni 273 ff. 


Jane, the, ship, 320; tho, Storeahip ... oe, 
janeu, the, and its uae... a ee © || 
jenuher, the ceremony of vege eee GS 

Jephthah’s daighter .. ... ao a 
| Jinanandin, a follower of Siddhanandin ... 275 

JahAngira, antiquities at 4... os Lie 
Jai Singh Sawai and the moon vee wee a 
Janaka, patron of Yajiiavalkya = oe OOF 


414 


Jones, Evan, of the Doddington, 330; his 


account of the wreck... = , seb 
Juno, the, schooner, 1790 4. a 
justice, poetical, in India. . * 


Eabilar, a Tamil poet... 


hnitok = caillet ietogue 


katloke = eaillefogne .. on aa 
Kikopala dmndya, the... oon 
Fama cc see aes bens ake 
Kanaképala, a mountain pe = 
Kannagi, Queen, of Nulldr -,.. : 


Kapélésvaram, a Tamil god... > ac 


Karen drums as currency 1 “ 
Kari = Malayamin oon oe 


Kari, an old Tamil king oe mie ‘ ad é 
farman explained on LL Por 


Karochi=Komarafiche ..... 
Bartr, the siegeof ..0 ag. 


Khodsi = Koddasl =... | J, wis! 


Khotan, antiquities found in .., 
Khowir = Chitral = 
Khwija Khizr ,.. eh ee 
Killi =? Pallava dee VNifede |) 
’ Eili-Valavan, the Céraii Wim 
Kinayiga jee ace wp tlo), 
Kinnee = Kinayige gy, 
kingdoms, the, in the Bpics ig!" 5): 
Eoches => Eoddaai ‘Bien Cr] 


Eolldpnura country, the of Hog 
Kolli, an old, Malabar fortress 
Komarafiche .. . 
Koombhoj — Kumbayija 4, 
E » King ... 
Korochee = Komaraiiche ff 
Kértir-kirir, a Tamil. poet. ui 
Kévér Kipdr, a Tamil poate isk py 
Eochar, antiquities found in w. 
Kuhandi country, the, 273; = Randi 
Kohundi; see Kindi .. 
Eala-muttam, battle of volt > (Vics 
Kumbayija twelve, the ... ads ats 
Kumbayija see “ 

Kumbhoj = Kum bayija os eel 
Kummurgih = Bomrgth on ak 
Kandi country, general note on the 
Eundipattanas, an ancient town wee 
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life-imder haw ten 
1 ‘life-token:,, fen aoe oan se0 oon 
line, the protecting =... fa) pie 
| lives as currency.., ws ae one 


Eya, the, French ship Per} Per rr hem 





Kuahonsa inscription at Nikib ae ee lis 
Kyd, Capt, assistant to Blair, 191;Lt-Colin 

LID rs oni ae th gt ee 171 
Kyet Yok Nat= Mandalé Bidaw Nat 


rf 


Lubourdonnais, de, at Madras im 1730, 2178. ie 


and Dupleiz, dispute between 4 see. 
Lihor, antiquities at 


Cia ae2 


ugeene ¢ |p 
lagaa, explained, 180; the point of the ecliptic ay 


that will be, 189; the, calculation of, 189; 
the time of the day that will be, 180; method” 
of arriving at the first approximation 
of the ~ ... ee eke 
Lithégi Mehtars, the... mus ne ate 
Laltiin. in the Thang District,’ folklore. uf ... 259 


el 


oLitavda = iewnin: Tyee Sageece ee 7g, 

Latowreh = Lattivida... © 2. aes Pres ik 

Lat fiviidde, en ee ane eee ae BFE. 
mpDeakordsthe 0 i. ey ee + 

leap, thehercie,. 9 3.00") es 5 
{leather ourreney "2, pot, nee 35. 
fi Leegenile of the Panjab inn 5 18 
| legitimacy in the Kangra Valley sve sue SOD 
: leprosy, folklore of ane * oe 


Lewis, Mr., surgeon to Blair |.” ee os 
life, the well of, SDs restoration tor Aa 


oak ae 
j 


livestock as currency thas > epee 
locust, a guardian of the Evil-Bye. 0. ss 
Logos in the Qordn oe “vn ah 160 
luck in India =. @ ey 


Migittanir of Aduturrai, a Tail poet ORY 
Madras, the capture of, in 1746, 347 ff, 
878 i, the Nizdm’s behaviour, $79, 381 f ; 
Frenoh.. Government at, in Tra, 381; 
‘French fleet at; in 1748, 880 ; the etarm at, 
in 1740, 348°-£, 951 f.; letter from, in 
Lf a aes —s, 5£ 
muugie and witcheraft, 45 #. ; origin of, 45; 
= spirit possession, 46; = spirit-compul- 
sion, 43; sympathetic, #3 ; Titual of, 46 f. ; 
in Indin oe ton ‘= ann _ 
Mah4ban, antiquities of the ae is 
MMahabhdiata, the, soy f; native view of 
its antiquity, 6 ff; charactéristica of tne 
people in'the, 21 gf. the, older than the 
Yajur Vida, 19; allusions in the, to 
the Rdmdyara... .. ee 
Mahibrahma — Byamma Nat son OE 
MahigtriNat .. 2... we 192 
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Maitrdyaniya Upanithad “~.., 
Mala: [ = Ein 4 vat or 
Min Nat=Mira *,,, 4, ne 


warmnch wat ae ee ; es = 
Mandalé Bidaw Nat, 259; iyo fh gz 
Mangali’” i oo — 
MaAnikka Vagagar, : a Tamil poet olan 
wanillasexplained ... _ ae re 
Muns@i4 paied 2. | eer 


emmiras, the Vedic wae con — - sae z. hy Peepers Pen a le = di ; ‘ : P| Lis 
Mira = Man Nut vee ee + 339, a c Oe in inecriptiona, a Raaeite boamelel giaee BPG 2 
muartioge Obremottios it India, 164; cto .) || “moon-makers”.., ee ead BO 


hay, 302 ; Hindus ofthe N-W, Provinces, 

236 ; Panjab, 88, 308; of saints aidady 

faaiiee” 8 
Mara, the, French ap. ~~ 


ve, Mr., “Governor,” 1746,...:.. 847,240, 380, 
_ feln j.aparstitions regarding) ai 
iene ti aad TMy damho tie odd peril , a 
is Brahm, i from Central: Asia, 66 ff, 
ve 40, pa} Chinese, from Central Asin, 66 66.£;found in . mht 
Mask Redoubt “= Chatham Tat, aa |. Kuchar, 65; Siplai, from Qantral Asiay 102, 
Blithe eo ttta sees oF | Pahlavi, in Central Asis, 70; im Pothi) 63; ol 
mat money sn, Tais “43 Bower, 63, 65, 69; the Godfrey, 64; the »- 
Mata Deen “ahh we = en is} bf ey oa »Petrovekij:. 69; thes La %, 
Manfts Khfin ... > es. « Taot the e, Weber, 63, an rrp es 
). (?) Nestorian, 


“i, inw moonlit jestely 
Maung Mitibya Nat en es ae ieee 35 







ey | i 


Maung Minshin Nat 07, 70; (unknown, Charactar) (2), Dig (itt 

aieade Pasa War we 389. 4 Central Asia ,., 1a te settanalars BRT 
Maung Shinbya Nat = ein i Nal. tee 788 | Mudantr ot Aiyar, a ‘Pirnikpoat: wal 1a sT BH 
Mayiee (May) oe eae es ee ees BE Muhammad, the name, 173; 8 Aeetription of, 1! 


Midaw Shw dh Sy ee aye subject to fita, 174, 176. biographical | 
Pranic mn Talim | | cs fae ite cos BS, L literature of, 157; bis new era_of BO Dg a 
ermaid, the ©... e ry - age B50 © among the reese 156 jy nanity: of} 202; meq 
Meroe Thana pov = one, AB f. “ why be had to createa new religion): 12; i 
metal (non-bullicn) money, 44: “temporary © * «B® i/Thadto convince hig bearers that. héowas 
inetamorphosig a He one ant babel Si, ~mot-a madman, poet,, soothsayer, hur, fig bebe 
inetaphysics, Muslim. 0... ends ute R87 “this use qf visions) @IWEK; his miei fore 
metempeychiosis,., Ts Lidth'l 9 taanrbes 82h: (God, 1854: why hawas bok anJewiilor 61! 
“ millstone” money Tol 38 hee in ai. 7 ‘Christian, apoatly,. ibis; hus cborrdwingy . 
from Judaism, 3187 ;chis views of the Jews) Ses 


=i] 


intlic in folklore... °° |. ss ote 22] 
Mimiast ptilovoply of Tamia, tot to SN) £ shi endigna ndé deuthy 2b. hig)! 
Min Kyawiwi Nat... : = jet Bf, “motions af the sowl, 210; his Gotions df the” 
Min Sithn Nat 5 J ve S30 | i pasurrection,. 210 f.; hie notions cof the 
Minyt Aung Nat = Mins, Anngain N Nat... 388). “last life,” 200; his demription-of Heaven,: 
Miny? Aungdin Nat. .... a oe 2095 and miracles, 211 ff.; his mentor, « 
Mintard Nat ane were jee SOLA, 176% ud. Nestor er ei Thay oe 177 
AMintarigyi Nat = = Mintard Nat wa ken OE Mahatmnad Khia. Nawitho : th seb ow! Bre 
Mintha Maung Shin. Nat, ‘fer fui Moore 258 ‘Milam Kipir of Avar, a Tamil p potters! (0850 
miracles, 80; = ordeal, 95; native. attitude “Malagana: Ta0C; thahulids paade! oilibos yl Pre . 
townrds, 82 . hidden, 83 : stack, Bagi tei). willberries as currency CC ee eddie Lg 
Proxy, = of saints, $0 f.; Mnuhaminad weunchiete = manchnd vee pip deel ramet | ta OB 
and ven, Fo teeet Sb, Munidake Upanishad fem aia = 393 
Miralai, a , disteict. near Maden wader aan RP music, magic, 92 ; and enihiale:., en | 
Mlocheha, language of, in the Mohdbadrata... 12, _ Myaukpet Shinma Nat. 9. seal Seed BED 
Moecos, the en oon one oe we 408 Myinzaing, Shin ‘dynasty of ie oe oot 128 
Fr] Pet 23T 


Mokshadharma, the one ory or oor aos mysticism in Muslim philosophy 


416 INDEX. 
. : oaths defined, 86; = vows, 81; forms of, 86 ; 
ceremonies in taking, $6; rash, avoiding... 88 
“ ogre” explained oy | eas o.oo BD 









Nallurraiyandr, a Tamil poet ... w+ vee SEB | ogress... as eco ae oes aw. 
names of places; remarks on the determina. Offerings ... : ant 6 ie ets 85 f. 
tion of the correct spelling of them... 274 n. omens Ad - eee oe ~~ ee 164 4 
Names, the Divine 2... ~~ 240 | oracles, 96 f.; inthe Qordn ... mas es? 
names, opprobrious on” ies, OB ordeals, 96; = miracles, 95; by fire see a 
naming @husbend unincky ..  ... 4. 166 | Opi = Val-vibiri... ee re 
Nancowry Harbour ... ove 3441. | oxen ascurrency,..  ,,, 0 nee ee BB 
Nandinige... oes ee eee - eee 276 
Nandnee = Nandinige tee eee oy wee 276 
Nindni=Nandinige ... +» oe 2786 | Pagin, ancient dynastyof .. 1 se 192 
Nappagaliyar of Marrokkan, a Tamil poet. 252 ff. pager = pagarr wee eee eee oo oo» $08 
Nouranda=Narindaka... + oe 275 | pagarr,aboat ...  .., om ese tue S08 
Narcondam Island eee ove ove ee 345 Palléivaram, antiquities at oe tee eee 
Narindaka woes" ane “ens, ane een d ee ee ee 145 
Narundeh = Narindaka vee ee oe 875 | Pandardyavafi .. ore oe, DID 
Nets, their nature, 117; educated Burmese Pannan, an ancient Tamil king toe wee, 985 
view of the, 119; the cult of each particular, pantheism, Indian .. gS, BOS 
120; the two isolated, 389 ff. Pali titles of Pantiganage oo - oo oo oe 275 
the, 117 £. ; Banskrit titles of the, 117 £. ; paper currency ,.. oe - — - 88 
sources of the, 119 ; European literature of paramdiman, defined .. .. 4... 305 
the, 118; the Book of the Thirty-Seven Paranar,a Tamil poct.. 4. 57, 59 
8 to... . oes tee eee eee o 120 paravidyd defined tee on ons oe ° 
ats, the Thirty-Seven, 117 ff, 190 256 ff, parchmentcurrency .. .. mas 
299.380 £887 Ware ghosts of depart, Parimelaragar, a Tamil writer so = ows 285 
heroes, 119 ; are spirits of royalties, 119 ¢ Parradis, Mo. +» 879, 3817. 
Bative of, 120; authentio list Palomar. nese s+ 408 
Of, 120 £. ; explanation of the number, 192, Pathiins, Tar Khel, folklore of the ... 356 ff. 
modern nature of, 120, 125; qualifications Pégan, King, of Nallar.. 57 ff. 


Pegu, old Burmese dynasty of, 123; old Ta. 
laing dynasty of, 123 ; and Thatén, ancient 
Talaing dynasty of, 123; and Ava, Bar- 
mese dynasty of oe oe vee ee 123 

Pelham, the ore tee wee one SOBEL, 9BO 

Pellidaka ove a "et es ee 

Ley ic Pe EK I Sent 

Perseverance, the,H.M. 8 ... + 128,229 

Perum (ittirandr, a Tamil pot « os 

Peran-Kunrrdr-Kirdr, « Tamil Poet... a 60 

peyor = Nair eee “~ eee woe o- “8 

Peyton, Mr., of Pullicat ee. teh ee ee 

eee EVO) ee) Sage gS Te 

philosophy, Indian, 865 #, 303 ff.; ita im- 
portance, 365; periods of, 365 f.; of the 
Rigvéda, 366 f. ; Post-vedic, 397: Post- 
vedic, six systems, 397; of tho Epic 
teeta tan A a ae 397 £. 

philosophy, Muslim, 237 ff. ; based on meta- 
physics, 237; started by the Arabs eve 155 

Pheniz, the, French ship we BES 

Pigirén ~~ re oo oof oer ore 265 

pigs as currency... .., or” we + oo 

Pilot, the, schooner... oe wee 129 

pindarry a pindhari eee wee see 140 f. 

pindhdri, a derivation of, 140 ff;=nativeof - 
Pavdbar or Pindbir... oo ov oo 142 


Ngiztshin Nat _. a ae 

Nicobars, the, in the XVITIth A 
341 ff.; Danes, in the, in the XVIIIth 
Century, 346; Danish possession of the, 


Century, 341, 343; Portuguese in the, 347; 

the Southern survey of 1792, 325; cocva- 

nuts in the, 342 ; fruit in the oo owe AD 
nightmares eee ae vee ~~ o- 82 
Niddnas, the Twelve ... ‘he ove oe 
Nilab, Kbardshthi inscription at... owe 145 
nfm leaves at funerals os ods «. 308 
Nizdm, the, and the taking of Madras. 379, 381 £. 
Noncovery Island (Nancowry) oe wee BMS 
Dostrums for procuring sons .., eee oe 98 
Rwech “= eee ORS eco toe s+ 363 
numbers, magic...  ,.. ose oe we OI 
Nyaung-gyin Nat Se ea 
Nyaung-gyin O Nat = Nyaung-gyin Nat ... 259 
Nyiya Philosuphy of Gotawa ..,. oe » 397 






















Musalman science, 14; esoteric quality of, 
153 ; traditions relating to, untrusthworthy, 
148 ff. ; ~ created or eternal,” the question 
explained, 147 f.,152 £; Christianity in, uly; 

i Telation to the Bible, 
153 f ; and the Peutatewch, 174; Muham- 
mad's composition of, 150 ; inspiration in, 
176; the Creator in, 175 ; abstract notion, 
in, 207 ; COMMON prayer in, 319 f.; oracles 
in the, 309 ; freedom of will in, slé6 f- 


Pogor in, 160f.; Day of Judgment in the 
511. ; the ijerof, 162 ¢., « "the, 
147; the, na a revelation, 147; revelations 
inthe, 201 # ; suppression of a revelu- 
tion in, 201 ; abrogation of the revelations, 


frmatory revelations in, 203 ff; declama.- 
tory revelations in, 203 ; descriptive revela- 
tions in, 263, legislative revelations in, 
20% ; narrative revelations in Pee e+ BOF 
Quoin Ieland (=Chowra) CP we O84 


Pinya, Shin dynasty of = el 
Piracy on the Malay Coast in 1790, ow 198) 
Pir Thén, folklore of ... ae see 256 ff 
Pidchi=whirlwind ., es 

Place-names; remarks on the determination | 


Port Blair, Blair's ehart of, 1799, 1; = 
New Harbour, 103; establishment of, in 
1790, 197; (Cornwallis Jestablishment at., 299 f 

Port Cornwallis (N. E. Harboor), survey of, 
1791, 222 #, Proposed establishment 
for mee oss ebm ane one 371 ff. 

POssescion... Per Pe Prt oon oe o3 

Potiphar's wife .. I 

pottery, ancient, in Centra] Asia. 90 if. | 

Pottiyar Ptr) aoe Pre Pry oom hos 885 

Prajapati, 369, 304; history of _ 369 f. 

Prakriti defined 895;explained ... ggg 

Prayer, “voice of,” 92; efficacy of, in the 
laity, 84 ; in folktales, 78,84; common in 
the Qorén ww, me eae J19 £, | 

predestination, child of, | 

Pregnancy, superstition as to, 88; miraculous, 

iv ; a proof of (folklore) oom ee oe ao 
Price, Richard, Chief of Vitagapatam _,., 318 
Prince, Richard, Chief of Vizagapatam, 348, 378 
Préncess Mary, the, French prize... 347 £, 380 
Priest, the, in India on aes oun one 
prisoners, royal Prerogative of the release 

of,explained ... ad 3 
Prome, ancient dynasty of on ae 183 
Prophecy, 87; fulfilment geese heen a7, 98 
Propitiation, 85 ; by abuse ,,, ant oo» 85 
proxy, blessing and cursing by “+ =a BQ 
Pulakésin [., the Weatern Chalukya.., . ... 27g 
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